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PREFACE. 


The  basis  of  the  following  work  was  first  published  ten 
years  since.  At  that  time,  it  was  presented  to  the  public 
with  much  diffidence.  Unexpectedly,  it  was  received  with 
uncommon  favour ;  and,  through  the  above  space  of  time, 
it  has  been  continued  to  be  issued  from  the  press,  by  several 
thousands,  almost  every  year.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  originally  published,  prevented  the  author  from 
revising  a  single  line  of  it,  ailer  the  first  edition ;  lithough* 
at  successive  periods,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  work, 
corresponding  to  the  lapse  of  events. 

But,  at  length,  existing  obstacles  having  been  removed* 
the  author  has  devoted  some  months  to  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful revision  of  it.  Besides  correcting  not  a  few  errors,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  important  deficiencies,  especially 
in  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  work,  by  which  he 
has  added  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  itf 
original  size. 

He  has  retained  the  plan,  originally  adopted,  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  general  excellence,  and  in  this  he  bii  lleen 
strengthened  by  the  sanction  which  has  been  given  to  the 
work  by  a  generous^  but  discerning  public.    For  ike  \Miiififil 
of  the  reader,  who  may  not  at  once  understand  the  ][!fcwi  til 
tbm  rolume,  the  following  brief  explanation  is  added;  T!k% 


1\  PBKFACE. 

principal  object  of  dividing  the  History  into  periods  is  to 
aid  the  memory,  by  presenting  certain  marked  eras,  from 
which  the  whole  subject  of  datea  may  be  readily  and  dis- 
tinctly Tiowed. 

Two  sizes  of  type  are  employed.  The  matter  in  larger 
type  is  designed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  ol 
the  United  Btatee,  and  may  be  read  in  connexion.  The 
matter  in  smaller  type  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  notes,  which,  without  studying  exact  regularity,  are 
thrown  in  as  they  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  illustra' 
tion  and  completeness  in  the  delineation  of  events;  or,  aa 
they  may  contribute  to  support  the  interest,  and  establish 
the  recollections  of  the  reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  18  the  remark  of  a  disdnguiahed  writer,  **  that  the  per- 
fection of  a  science  consists  in  its  tendency  to  promote  tha 
adTanceinent  of  public  and  private  virtue,  while,  at  the  sane 
time,  it  supplies  such  a  degree  of  amusement,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  frivolous  pursuits  for  relaxa- 
tion." Estimated  in  this  view,  the  importance  of  history  in 
general  cannot  be  doubted.  It  conveys  instruction,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  important  interests  of  man,  while  the  perusal  of 
it  invigorates  the  mind,  and  pr^ares  it  for  renev/ed  exertions/ 

But,  more  particularly,  it  sets  before  us  striking  instances 
of  virtue,  enterprise,  courage,  generosity,  patriotism ;  and, 
by  a  natural  principle  of  emulation,  incites  us  to  copy  such 
noble  examples.  History  also  presents  us  with  pictures  cf 
the  vicious,  ultimately  overtaken  by  misery,  and  shame,  and 
thus  solemnly  warns  us  against  vice. 

History,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Tytler,  is  the 
school  of  politics.  That  is,  it  opens  the  hidden  springs  of 
human  afiairs;  the  causes  of  the  rise,  grandeur,  revolu- 
tions, and  &11  of  empires ;  it  points  out  the  influence  which 
the  manners  of  a  people  exert  upon  a  government,  and  the 
influence  which  that  government  reciprocally  exerts  upon 
the  manners  of  a  people;  it  illustrates  the  blessings  of 
political  union,  and  the  miseries  of  faction;  the  dangers, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  unbfidled  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
mischiefs  of  despotic  power. 

History  displays  the  dealings  of  God  with  mankind.  It 
calls  upon  us  often  to  regard  with  awe  his  darker  judgments, 
and  again  it  awakens  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude,  for 
his  kind  and  benignant  dispensations.  It  cultivates  a  sense  of 
dependance  on  him;  strengthens  our  confidence  in  his  Yjene^ 
roJence;  and  impresses  as  with  a  conviction  of  his  jusdce; 
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Besides  these  adTantages,  the  study  of  history,  if  propeifiy 
conducted,  ofiers  others,  of  inferior  importance,  inileed,  but 
Mill  they  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  chastens  the  imagi- 
nation ;  impioves  the  taste ;  furnishes  matter  for  conversa- 
tion and  reSection ;  enlarges  the  range  of  thought ;  stiength- 
ens  and  disciplines  the  mind. 

To  the  above  uses  of  history,  in  general,  it  may  be  added 
':-.Jr  nUtion  to  the  particular  history  of  our  own  country, 
tbat  it  has  peculiar  claims  upon  eTery  American  citizen  to 
be  well  studied,  as  a  knowledge  of  it  b  necessary  to  a  laith- 
fill  discharge  of  public  dudes,  which,  in  this  free  country, 
■  may  devolve  upon  him.  Besides,  it  presents  more  powerful 
incentives  to  virtue,  patriotism,  and  religion,  ibaa  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  It  is  a  strong  but 
just  remark  of  a  writer,  "  that  the  only  desire  of  greatness, 
which  our  children  can  draw  from  the  history  of  their  an- 
cestors, is  to  be  greatly  good."  For,  here  is  presented  to 
them  few,  if  any,  demoralizing  examples  of  bold  and  crimi- 
nal ambition.  The  history  of  the  United  States  presents 
but  one  wtU  authenticated  example  of  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try; while  it  furnishes  an  illustrious  phalanx  of  men,  in 
the  various  walks  of  life — warriors,  statesmen,  and  divines — 
who,  for  their  courage  and  fortitude,  their  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism, their  piety  and  benevolence,  deserve  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  worthies,  who  have  been  the  ornaments  of 
our  race,  and  the  blessings  of  mankind.  With  such  exam- 
ples before  him,  the  youth,  in  the  days  of  his  manhood,  will 
he  led  to  shield  our  land,  so  far  as  his  influence  is  concerned, 
from  national  and  individual  wickedness,  by  following  afiet 
those  who  have  cultivated  national  and  personal  virtue.  By 
this  means,  in  connexion  with  others,  we  may  ever  hope  to 
have  a  generation  on  the  stage,  who  will  watch  with  ceaseless 
vigilance  the  ark  of  our  political  liberties,  and  contribute,  by 
the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  theii  livee,  as  well  to  tho 
pennanency  of  our  institutions,  aa  to  the  happineM  of  om 
eountij. 
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The  Seventh  Period  will  extend  from  the 
huiug^uration  of  President  Washington^  1789,  to 
the  iQauguratiOQ  of  John  Adams,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  1797.     This  period  is  distin 
guished  for  Washington's  Administration. 

The  Eighth  Period  Will  extend  from  the 
Inauguration  of  Preside^it  Adams,  1797,  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  180 L  This  period  is  dis- 
tinguished  for  Adams'  Administration. 

The  Ninth  Period  will  extend  from  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Jefferson,  1801,  to  the  In- 
auguration of  James  Itfadison,  as  President  of 
the  United  states,  1809.  This  period  is  distin- 
guished for  Jefferson's  Administration. 

Tlie  Tenth  Period  will  extend  from  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Madison,  1809,  to  the  In- 
auguration of  James  Monroe,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  1817.  This  period  is  distinguish- 
ed for  Madison's  Administration,  and  the  late 
War  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Eleventh  Period  will  extend  from  tlft 
Inauguration  of  President  Monroe,  1817,  to  the 
Inauguration  of  John  duincy  Adams,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1825.  This  period  is 
distinguished  for  Monroe's  Administration. 

The  Twelfth  Period  will  extend  from  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Adams,  1825,  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  1829.  This  period  is  di»- 
tinguished  for  Adams'  Administration. 
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DISTINGUISHED    FOR    DISCOVERIES. 

Extending  from  the  Discovery  of  &an  SalvadoTf 
by  ColutnAuSj  1492,  to  the  first  permanent  Eng 
Ush  settlement  at  Jamestovm^  Virginia,  1607. 

'  Sec.  1.  The  honor  of  first  making  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  existence  of  a 
Western  Continent,  belongs  to  Spain,  as  a  nation, 
and  to  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
as  an  individaal. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  other  na- 
tions laid  claim  to  this  honor ;  and  thus  attempted  to  deprive 
the  Genoese  navigator,  as  w^ll  as  the  Spanish  nation,  of  the 
merit  to  which  they  were  justly  Entitled. 

The  only  nations,  however,  who  appear  to  have  had  even 
the  semblance  for  such  a  claim,  were  the  Welsh  and  Nor- 
toegians. 

By  the  former,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  continent  was 
discovered  by  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwynneth,  who,  re- 
turning to  his  country,  again  sailed  for  the  land  he  had  dis- 
covered, about  the  year  1 170,  taking  with  him  ten  ships, 
and  300  men,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony.  Of  the 
&te  of  this  expedition,  nothing  was  ever  known.  As  it  is 
well  established,  however,  that  the  first  voyage  of  Madoc 
was  not  a  long  one,  it  is  justly  inferred,  that  the  land,  to 
which  he  was  leading  his  colony,  could  not  have  been  more 
westerly,  than  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  situated  about  half 
way  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents,  now 
known  by  ihe  name  of  the  Azores, 

The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  were  founded  u^a 
^e  discovery  of  an  unknown  land,  some  time  in  lYie  cYcvcui^tt. 
ceaturjr,  by  one  Birow  or  Bioro,  an  Icelaadei.    T^xxmij  i. 
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foyage  to  Iceland,  which,  with  Qreenknd,  had  been  dhh 
eorered  and  settled  at  an  earlier  date,  Biron  was  driVBtt 
sontheast  by  a  storm,  and  fell  in  with  a  country,  to  whieh* 
from  its  abounding  with  vines,  he  gave  the  name  of  Vin§' 
land.  In  his  account  of  this  voyage,  the  description  given 
of  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  m  the  country  discovered, 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  it  lay  in  latitude  about  44^. 
The  fruits  found  there  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  now 
found  in  Newfoundland,  or  the  country  about  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  Upon  these  uncertain  data,  the  Norwegi- 
ans founded  their  claims  to  a  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
America ;  but,  on  B iron's  return,  his  discovery  appears  to 
have  excited  little  interest  amonff  his  countrymen ;  and  to 
have  slept  in  forgetfulness,  until  after  Columbus  had  es- 
tablished the  existence  of  a  Western  World. 

Sec.  2.  The  voyage  of  Columbus,  which  led  to 
the  foregoing  important  discovery,  and  of  which 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  the 
united  thrones  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  were 
patfons,  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1492 ;  at  which  time,  the  Genoese  navigator  sail- 
ed from  Palos,  an  inconsiderable  seaport  in 
Spain,  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of  three  small 
vessels,  manned  by  ninety  seamen.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  October  following,  he  fell 
in  with  an  island,  called  by  the  natives  Gua- 
nahani ;  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
San  Salvador.  This  island,  known  on  English 
maps  by  the  name  of  Cat  Island,  belongs  to  the 
great  cluster  of  the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands. 
During  the  same  voyage,  he  discovered  several 
other  islands,  among  which  were  the  important 
ones  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 

Columbus,  whose  discovery  of  the  above  islands  led  the 
way  to  a  know  edge  of  the  existence  of  a  Western  Conti- 
nent, was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  about  the  year  1435  or 
1436.  His  father  was  a  reputable  and  meritorious  man ; 
by  occupation,  a  wool-comber,  long  resident  in  the  citjr  of 
Genoa.  Columbus  was  the  eldest  of  four  childTeiv,  \vfij^^ 
two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  and  one  sislet, 
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Hie  early  education  was  limited ;  but  he  diligently  im- 
proved all  the  advantages,  which  liie  mcajG  of  his  father 
onabled  him  to  etijoy.  AAer  spending  a  ehort  time  at  the 
university  of  Pavia,  he  returned  to  his  father,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  wool-combing. 

His  enterprising  disposition,  however,  prompted  him  to 
more  active  employment;  and,  at  ihe  age  of  fourteen  years, 
we  find  him  enlering  upon  a  sea-furincr  life.  He  first  en- 
listed into  the  service  of  a  hardy  sea  captain  of  the  name 
of  Colombo,  a  distant  relation  ;  but,  some  time  after,  entered 
on  board  the  fleet  of  a  nephew  to  the  old  Genoese  captain 
just  mentioned. 

His  new  commander  was  a  corsair,  so  terrible  for  his 
deeds  against  the  infidels,  that  the  Moorish  mothers  used 
to  frighlen  iheir  unruly  children  with  his  name.  *'  This 
bold  rover,"  observes  the  distinguished  biographer*  of  Co- 
lumbus, "  having  heard  of  four  Venetian  galleys  richly  la- 
den, on  theirrelurn  voyage  from  Flanders,  iniurcepted  them 
with  his  squadron,  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  between  Lis- 
bon and  Cape  St.  Vincent.  A  desperate  engagement  took 
place;  the  vessels  grappled  each  other,  and  ihe  crews 
ibught  hand  10  hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship.  The  battle 
lasted  from  morning  until  evening,  with  great  carnage  on 
both  sides.  The  vessel  on  board  which  Columbus  was, 
was  engaged  with  a  huge  Venetian  galley.  They  threw 
hand  grenades  and  other  fiery  missiles,  and  the  galley  was 
wrapped  in  llamcs.  The  vessels  were  fastened  together  by 
chains  and  grappling  irons,  and  could  not  be  separated ; 
both  were  involved  in  one  conflagration,  and  soon  became 
a  mere  blazing  mass.  The  crews  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea;  Columbus  seized  on  oar,  which  was  floating  within 
reach  ;  and,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  attained  ihe  shore, 
though  two  full  leagues  distant." 

He  now  repaired  to  Lisbon.  He  was  at  this  lime  about 
34  years  of  ago ;  a  tail,  well  formed,  vigorous  man  ;  enter- 
prising in  his  disposition,  and  uncommonly  dignified  in  his 
manners.  Tailing  up  his  residence,  for  a  time,  at  Lisbon, 
he  became  acquainted  with,  and  married  ihe  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  navigator,  the  former  governor  of  Porto  Sanlo, 
an  island  in  the  vicinity  of  Madeira,  about  70U  mJles  south- 
west from  Lisbon. 

The  Cither  of  bis  wife  being  dead,  Columbus  resided 
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with  hia  mother-in-law,  who  gave  him  the  priTiiege  of  ex- 
amining the  papers,  charts,  journals,  and  memorandums,  of 
her  deceased  husband.  These  made  Columbus  acqiAinted 
with  many  important  facts  and  suggestions,  touching  the 
great  enterprise,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were,  at  that 
time,  engaged,  viz.  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  by  doubling  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

To  a  mind  inquisitive  and  enterprising  like  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, this  subject  was  invested  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  importance ;  and  the  more  he  read  and  reflected  upon 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  stronger  was  his  belief,  not 
merely  that  a  western  passage  to  India  was  practicable ; 
but  that  whoever  should  be  sufficiently  enterprising  to  navi- 
gate the  Atlantic,  by  sailing  due  west,  must  meet  with  a 
large  body  of  land,  which  might  be  an  extension  of  the 
continent  of  India,  designed  to  balance  the  lands  lying  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 

In  this  latter  opinion,  he  was  strengthened  by  various  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic :  such  as  pieces  of  carved  wood ; 
trunks  of  huge  pine-trees,  &c.,  which  had  been  noticed,  af- 
ter long  westerly  winds ;  but,  especially,  by  the  well  es- 
tablished fact,  that  the  bodies  of  two  men  had  been  cast 
upon  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  whose  features  differed  from 
those  of  any  known  race  of  people. 

Having  matured  the  plan  of  a  voyage,  with  the  above  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  first  offered  to  sail  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Portugfuese;  but,  being  disappointed  in  this  application, 
and  despairing  of  assistance  from  Henry  VH.  of  England, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew,  but  who, 
being  captured,  did  not  refjch  England  for  some  time,  he  re- 
paired to  Genoa,  and  offered  to  sail  under  the  auspices  of  that 
republic.  Finding,  however,  his  native  state  not  in  a  situation 
favorable  to  such  an  undertaking,  he  next  repaired  to  Spain. 

By  what  route,  or  by  what  means,  Columbus  reached 
Spain,  is  uncertain.  The  first  trace  we  have  of  him,  in 
this  country,  is  as  a  stranger,  on  foot,  and  in  humble  guise, 
stopping  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Rabi- 
da,  not  far  from  the  little  seaport  of  l^alos,  and  asking  of 
the  porter  a  little  bread  and  water  for  a  child — his  son  Die- 
go, whom  his  deceased  wife  had  left  to  him.  While  re- 
ceiving this  humble  refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
happening  to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  stranger,  and  observing  from  his  air  and  accent  that  ho 
was  a  foreigner,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  QJid. 
soon  Jearnea  the  particulars  of  bis  story. 
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Th<F^TioT  was  a  nun  of  exlensire  informBtion,  and  enter* 
«d  wifenly  into  the  views  and  plans  of  Columbas.  Through 
Us  ffiluence,  the  enterprising'  navigator  was,  at  lenelh, 
s&abled  to  lav  his  plans  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  then 
on  the  unitecl  thrones  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

These  sovereigns  were,  at  this  lime,  engaged  ii 


qnesl  of  the  Moots. '  For  a  lime,  they  were  loo  much  occu- 
pied to  give  to  his  views  that  consiaeration  which  they  re* 
quired;  and  when,  at' length,   they  were  sufficiently  at 


leisure  to  order  commissioners  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  Columbus,  his  terms  were  deemed  so  extravagant,  that 
all  negotiation  was  broken  ofi! 

A  friend  to  Columbus,  who  was  satisfied  of  the  practica- 
bility of  his  plans,  and  who  knew,  that,  mortified  and  dis- 
gusted, he  was  already  on  his  way  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nastily  repaired  to  the  queen,  and  to  her  represented  the 
great  disgrace  which  would  come  upon  the  crown,  if  th« 
proposal  of  Columbus  was  rejected.  He  stated  his  libeial 
ofi*er  to  bear  an  eighth  of  the  expense,  and  informed  her, 
that  all  ihe  requisites  for  this  great  enterprise  consisted  but 
of  two  vessels,  and  about  three  thousand  crowns.  For  a 
time,  the  queen  hesitated,  but,  at  length,  with  an  enthtuiasm 
worthy  of  herself,  and  of  the  cause,  exclaimed,  "  I  undertake 
(he  enterprise,  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile ;  and  will 
pledge  my  private  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  A 
messenger  was  now  immediately  dispatched,  to  recall  Co- 
lumbus. Fortunately,  he  overtook  him,  before  he  had  left 
the  kingdom.  Thus  summoned  back,  he  returned  lo  court: 
aoon  after  which  an  arrangement,  safisfaclory  to  himself, 
was  effected  with  the  sovereigns — the  necessary  funds  were 
advanced,  and  a  fleet,  consisting  of  three  small  vessels,  was, 
at  no  distant  lime,  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  voyage. 
Twoof  iheae  were  light  barks,  called  caravals,  not  superior 
(0  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more  modern  days.  These 
were  open,  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  at 
the  proiv  and  sAern,  with  forecestlea  and  cabins  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  crew.  The  names  of  these  vesseb 
were  the  PuUa,  and  Nina.  The  ship  of  Columbus  was 
decked,  and  of  larger  dimensions.  She  was  called  ihe  San- 
fa  Maria.  On  board  this  '^■■■jt  were  ninety  mariners,  to- 
gether with  various  private  i-iwMiturers — in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  early  in  ihe  morning, 
lie  squadron  of  Colambua  eel  sail  from  Ptt\os,  Weei'ms  vn^ 
»}uth  westerly  direction  for  the  Canary  islands,  tioia  'mv«iiM 


Colun^us  pelilioninff  FerdiTiand  and  Isabella.    P.  90. 
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Landing  of  Columbus.    P.  22. 
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k  was  his  intention  to  strike  due  west  At  these  islands 
he  was  detained  for  the  space  of  tKree  weeks,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  which  befell  the  rudder  of  the  Pints. 
Sailing  thence,  they  stretched  due  west,  for  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  Atlantic.  This  was  an  interesting  period  of 
their  To^rage.  "  On  losing  sieht  of  this  last  trace  of  land, 
the  hearts  of  the  crews  failed  them.  They  seemed  literally 
to  hare  taken  leave  of  the  world.  Behind  them  was  every 
thing  dear  to  the  heart  of  man ;  country,  family,  friends,  lite 
itself:  before  them  every  thing  was  chaos,  mystery,  Aid 
peril.  In  the  perturbation  of  the  moment,  they  despaired  of 
ever  mcnre  seeing  their  homes.  Many  of  the  rugged  sea- 
men shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into  loud  lamentations. 
The  admiral  tried  in  every  way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  his  ovm  glorious  anticipations." 

Passing  over  many  interesting  incidents  in  their  outward 
voyage — the  storms  and  tempests  which  they  encountered — 
the  delusive  appearances  of  land — their  hopes  and  their 
fears — their  high  wrought  excitement,  and  then  their  deep 
dejection — ^the  murmurs,  and  even  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
crew,  and  the  happy  expedients  of  Columbu<i  to  raise  their 
courage,  and  to  keep  burning  within  them  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise — we  arrive  at  the  11th  of  October,  at  which  time 
the  indications  of  land  were  so  strong,  that,  at  night,  Colum- 
bus ordered  a  double  watch,  on  the  forecastle  of  each  vessel, 
and  promised  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  long-looked  for 
land,  a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pension  of  thirty 
crowns,  which  had  been  offered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

"  The  greatest  animation  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  evening  dark 
ened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  "RStle  or 
cabin,  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might 
carry  a  cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day, 
It  was  to  him  a  time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now, 
when  he  was  wrapped  by  the  shades  of  night  from  observa- 
tion, he  maintained  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch,  rang^ 
ing  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search  of  the  most 
vague  indication  of  land.  Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock,  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance.  Fear- 
ing that  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to 
Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
demanded  whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that  direction ;  the  lat- 
ter replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet  doubtfol 
whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the  fanc^,  caS^ML 
Boderigo  Sanchez,  of  SegovM,  and  made  the  inqjutf.    ^1 
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the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  lound  house,  the  light 
had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards,  in 
sudden  and  passing  gleams,  m  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark 
of  a  fiaherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  or  in  the 
hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he 
walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain 
were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  importance  to 
them.  Columbus,  howoTer,  considered  them  as  certain 
signs  of  land,  and  moreover,  that  ihe  land  was  inhabiied. 

•*  They  continued  their  course,  until  two  in  the  morning 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land. 
It  was  first  descried  by  a  mariner,  namea  Roderigo  de  Fria- 
na ;  hut  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral, 
for  having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land  was 
now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon 
they  took  in  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
dawn. 

"  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus,  in  this  little 
space  of  Time,  must  liave  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At 
length,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  ac- 
complii)hed  his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean 
was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  even 
of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established ;  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a  glory,  which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world 
itself." 

The  morning  at  length  arrived,  October  12th,  and  before 
the  delighted  Spaniards  lay  a  level  and  beautiful  island,^ 
several  leagues  in  extent,  of  great  freshness  and  verdure, 
and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard. 

Columbus,  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  drawn  sword,  soon 
after  iamicd  with  bis  men.  with  whom,  having  kneeled  and 
kissed  tho  irround  with  tears  of  joy,  he  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  in  the  name  of  Gueen  Isabella,  his  patron. 
On  Jandii>;r,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised  to  find  a  race  ol 
people,  quita  unlike  any  that  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  were  of  a  dusky,  copper  color — naked — beardless, 
with  long-  black  hair,  floating  on  their  shoulders,  or  bound 
in  Iresses  round  their  heads.  The  natives  were  still  more 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  the  children  of  the  sun,  their  idol.  The  ships  they 
looked  upon  as  animals,  with  eyes  of  lightning,  and  voices 
of  thunder. 

Havmg  spent  some  time  in  an  examination  of  this  island, 
hepnm&ed^  to  visit  several  others,  not  fcr  distant;  and  at 
/eoffiJi,  on  the  28Ui  of  October,  came  in  sigbt  ot  «:bft  'vm^i> 
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hut  islaTid  of  Cuba,  and  not  long  after  Tell  in  with  the  isl- 
■od  of  Hispaniola,  or  San  Dcmiingo. 

While  pn^^d  in  thete  discoveries,  Columbus  had  the 
mortification  to  be  deserted  by  the  Pima.  Her  rommander, 
Pinzon,  bad  been  fnr  some  time  impatient  of  control,  and 
ms  evidently  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  enterprise  in  his 
own  imme.  Indignant  at  the  insubordination  of  Pinzon, 
and  hia  eTidenl  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  just  honors,  Co- 
Inmbos  at  first  determined  to  pursue  him ;  but,  upon  further 
reflection,  deeitung  it  uncertain  whether  he  should  find  him, 
he  relinquished  the  purpose. 

Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  Hisp&niola,  Columbus 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked,  with  the  entire  loss 
of  his  Teasel,  the  Santa  Maria.  This  he  feh  the  more  se- 
verely, as  the  accident  was  the  result  of  unbithfulnesa  on 
the  part  of  the  person  to  wliom  he  had  given  the  helm  in 
charge,  while  he  sought  a  few  hours  rest,  after  loni;  watch- 
ing and  btigue.  Shortly  alter  Columbus  had  rtHired,  the 
steersman  g&ve  the  command  of  the  helm  to  a  boy,  and  him- 
self lay  down  to  sleep,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  crew,  A 
treacherous  current  soon  bore  ihu  vessel  upon  a  reef,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  liberate  her.  Columbus  and 
his  men  took  refuge  on  board  ihe  Nina,  until  morning,  when 
they  were  landed,  and  encamped  upon  the  shore. 

The  situation  of  the  nnvii;iitor  was  now  exceedingly  paiii- 
Ail  and  perplexing.  His  ablest  ship  was  no  more — the  Pinta 
had  deserted  him.  and  he  was  now  left  to  attempt  a  dhnger- 
ous  voyage  to  Spain,  with  one  small  and  crowded  vessel. 
It  was  a  fortunnlP  circumstance,  that  the  natives  were  found 
to  be  cordial,  and  warmly  to  second  the  project,  at  length 
suggested,  of  a  part  of  the  crew  remaining  on  the  island, 
while  the  admiral  returned  to  Spain. 

This  being  determined  upon,  a  rudo,  but  comfortable  for- 
tress, called  La  Navidad,  was  constructed  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Santa  Maria.  'I'hirly-nine  of  the  moat  ahle  and  ex- 
emplary of  the  crew  were  si-lected,  from  among  those  who 
volunteered  lo  remain.  For  these.  Columbus  drew  up  such 
legulations,  and  imparled  such  advice,  as  seemed  lo  him 
best  calculated  to  insure  their  peace  and  unanimity  ;  which 
having  done,  on  the  4ih  of  January,  1493.  he  act  sail  on  his 
r^um  to  Spain. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  much  to 
their  joy,  the  Pinta  was  discovered  hearing  down  upon 
ibem.  On  meeline,  Pinzon  pretended  that  his  descAwn 
warn  uai'nteniional,  having  been  Jriven  by  adverse  wiads  to 
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ft  dJBtaDce,  from  which  he  knetr  not  the  way  to  retail 
Sabsequeni  infoTmation  piored  this  story  to  be  nntnie- 
•nd  &stened  upon  him  the  ^uilt  of  a  willful  desertion,  from 
■elfish  and  mercenary  motivea.  The  discovery  of  the  Plata, 
however,  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  as  the  vessel  in  which 
Columbus  sailed  wns  small  and  feeble. 

They  now  proceeded  on  their  return  voyage  in  company. 
For  a  time,  nothing  worthy  of  special  notice  occurred  ;  but 
when,  at  length,  they  were  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
Bpain,  a  tempest  of  no  ordinary  violence  came  on,  and  coiW' 
tinued  to  increaae  in  fury  for  several  days.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, the  vessels  were  separated,  and  the  crew  of  each 
wpposed  iheir  companions  had  found  a  watery  grave. 

Columbus  was  not  given  to  despondency ;  but  the  vio- 
lence and  long  continuance  of  the  tempest  terrified  and  con- 
fimnded  him.  The  history  of  his  discovery — the  secret  at 
the  new  world,  depended,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  upon 
his  own  feeble  bark,  and  one  surge  of  the  ocean  might  buiy 
it  for  ever  in  oblivion,  "  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomr  ap- 
prehensions, an  expedient  suggested  itself  to  him,  by  which, 
though  he  and  his  ship  should  perish,  the  glo^  of  hii 
achievement  might  survive  to  his  name,  and  its  advantage*  t 
be  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He  wrote  on  parchment  a  brief 
account  of  his  voyage  and  discovery,  and  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  the  newly  found  lands,  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  majesties.  This  he  sealed,  and  directed  to  the  Iciof 
and  queen,  and  superscribed  also  a  promise  of  a  thousand  dn- 
cats  to  whoever  should  deliver  the  packet  unopened.  Helben 
wrapped  it  in  a  wajied  cloth,  which  he  placed  in  the  centra 
of  a  cake  of  wax,  and  inclosing  the  whole  in  a  large  barrel, 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  leaving  his  crew  to  suppose  that  he 
was  performing  some  religious  vow.  Lest  this  memorial 
should  never  reach  land,  he  inclosed  a  copy  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  placed  it  upon  the  poop,  so  that,  should  the  ca- 
taval  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the  barrel  might  float 
off  and  survive. 

It  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  however,  that  the  bark  of  Co- 
umbus  should  outride  this  storm,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
xnporiant  discovery  be  preserved  to  Europe.  He  was  at 
ength  able  to  put  into  a  harbor  of  Portugal,  from  which, 
sailing  once  more,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos,  from 
whence  he  had  sailed  on  the  third  of  August,  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  having  taken  not  quite  seven  months  and  a  half 
to  accomplish  this  most  momentous  of  all  maritime  enter 
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The  reception  which  Columbus  met  with  at  Palos,  wtm 
■ch  as  might  be  expected.  The  whole  community  broka 
foh  into  transports  of  joy.  For  a  time,  all  business  was 
nnended,  and  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  general 
exaltation,  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, in  a  grand  procession,  and  public  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

It  is  related,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which 
Columbus  entered  the  port  of  Palos,  and  while  the  inhabit- 
ants were  rejoicing  at  his  safe  return,  the  Pinta  entered  the 
harbor.  She  had  been  separated  from  Columbus,  as  we 
have  related,  and  took  refuge,  for  a  time,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. From  this  point,  Pinzon,  calculating  up>on  the  loss  of 
the  Nina,  addressed  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  an- 
wmncing  his  return,  and  communicating  to  them  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  the  credit  of  which 
he  took  to  himself  But,  now,  on  his  arrival,  he  beheld  the 
ressel  of  the  admiral  riding^  at  anchor,  and  learned,  to  his  in- 
expressible mortification,  that  honors  were  paying  to  Colum 
bus,  which  his  selfish  soul  was  appropriating  to  himself. 
Secretly  leaving  his  vessel,  he  hastened  to  his  house,  where, 
in  seclusion,  he  not  long  afler  died,  **  the  victim  of  humilia- 
tion and  remorse." 

The  honors  paid  to  Columbus  by  the  people  of  Palos, 
were  the  harbingers  of  still  higher  honors  which  awaited 
him  at  the  court  of  Spain.  At  Barcelona,  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  court,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  a  Roman  triumph.  Both  sovereigns  and 
people,  the  elevated  and  the  humble,  united  to  do  him  honor. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  Spain,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  in  the  reception  of  all  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  which  they  and  their  subjects  could 
show  him,  Columbus,  at  their  suggestion,  made  preparations 
for  a  second  voyage.  Liberality  now  marked  their  conduct 
in  his  outfit,  as  much  as  parsimony  had  in  his  first  voyage. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  he  was  sailing  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  seventeen  vessels  of  va- 
rious burden,  on  board  of  which  were  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  souls. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  incidents  of  this  voya^fe,  excepting 
only  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  it,  the  fleet  fell  in  with  the 
Caribbee,  or  West  India  islands.  On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1493,  they  anchored  opposite  the  harbor  of  La  Nari- 
dad.  As  it  was  now  evening,  they  '*  cast  anchor  about  sl 
)eag^e  from  the  land,  not  daring  to  enter  in  the  dark,  OH 
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acconnt  of  the  dangerous  reels.  It  was  too  late  in  the  nighi 
to  diatin^ish  objecia.  Impatient  to  satisfy  his  donbta, 
therefore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  lo  be  fired.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  shore,  but  there  was  no  reply  from  the  fort. 
Every  eye  was  now  directed  la  catch  the  gleam  of  some 
signal  light ;  every  ear  listened  10  hear  some  friendly  about; 
hut  there  was  neilner  light,  nor  shout,  nor  any  other  sign 
of  life :  all  was  darkness  and  deathlike  silence." 

The  reasons  for  this  silence  were,  at  length,  explained. ' 
It  appeared,  that  after  the  departure  of  Columbus,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  the  colony  haa  fallen  into  dissensions  among 
themselves ;  had  sepnraied  from  one  another ;  had  givea 
themselves  up  to  indolence  and  liceniiousness',  some  had 
died  of  sickness,  others  in  a  quarrel  between  themselves 
and  that  the  remnant,  together  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Deighhorhood,  had  been  assailed  by  Caonabo,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  "hief  in  the  interior,  who  hnd  vanquished  both- 
burnt  the  village  of  the  Indians,  destroyed  the  fortress  ol 
the  Spaniards,  the  latter  of  whom,  together  with  great  num- 
bers of  the  former,  they  had  killed.  The  region,  so  beauti> 
ful  at  the  time  Columbus  departed,  now  wore  the  marks  of 
deeolation,  and  served  to  confirm  the  story  told  by  the  sot- 
Tiving  Indians  of  what  hud  taken  place. 

The  objections  to  repairing  the  ruins  of  La  Navidad  were 
•o  serious,  that  Columbus  concluded  to  select  another  spot 
upon  which  to  commence  a  seitlcmeni.  At  the  distance  of 
about  ten  leagues  to  the  east,  an  advantageous  situation  was 
discovered,  and  here  was  commenced  the  buildingof  aplacet- 
which,  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  was  called  Isabella 

For  a  time,  matters  went  on  prosperously  at  the  new  set- 
tlement. A  part  of  the  fleet  was  dispatched  to  Spain,  and 
Columbus  made  an  e.xiiursion  into  the  interior,  where  ho 
erected  a  fortress,  which  he  named  St.  Thomas.  When 
completiHl,  he  gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro  Margarite,  with 
whom  he  left  a  garrison  of  fifiy-six  men.  On  his  return  to 
Isabella  from  building  liiis  fort,  he  found  the  affairs  of  (ho 
colony  not  as  peaceful  as  when  he  left  it.  Discontentment 
made  its  appearance  among  some.  Provisions  were  less 
plenty,  ana  noi  a  few  began  to  be  feeble  and  sick.  To  all 
these  evils,  Columbus  applied  the  best  remedy  in  his  power. 
Having  settled  matters  somewhat  to  his  salis&ction,  he  prtk 
ceeded  on  an  expedition  to  the  east  of  Cuba.  During  this 
voyage,  he  discovered  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and,  at  length, 
returned  again  to  JsabeJJa. 
Z>uTing  bia  absence,  untoward  events  mnBi^ue&.    l&Kt> 
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nrite*  who  had  the  charge  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas^ 
had  been  ordered  to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  In 
obedience  to  these  orders,  he  left  Alonzo  de  Oieda,  with  a 
imall  party,  to  garrison  the  fort.  But,  forgetful  of  his  in- 
structions, he  and  his  men  abandoned  themselves  to  great 
excesses  among  several  tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  visited. 
Tidings  of  these  excesses  reaching  Don  Diego,  the  brother 
of  Columbus,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  afiairs  at  Isa- 
bella, during  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  the  former  ^grate 
to  Margilrite  a  letter  of  reproof;  Upon  this,  the  latter, 
abandoning  his  command,  repaired  to  Isabella,  where, 
seizing  an  unoccupied  vessel,  he  sailed  with  several  of  the 
diaafTected  of  the  colony  for  Spain. 

Caonabo,  the  chief  who  had  destroyed  the  fortress  of  La 
Karidad,  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Margarite,  assembled 
len  thousand  of  his  warriors,  with  the  design  of  surprising 
Ojeda  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas. 

Ojeda,  however,  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  The 
fortress  was  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  and,  although  he  bad 
but  fiAy  men.  he  maintained  his  post  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  with  little  loss  to  himself,  but  to  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  Caonabo.  At  length,  find- 
ing Its  reduction  impossible,  the  haughty  chief  retired  with 
Vis  men,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  achieve- 
ments of  Ojeda. 

The  return  of  Columbus  was  a  fortunate  event,  both  for 
his  own  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Ojeda  now 
proposed  to  Columbus  a  plan  for  taking  Caonabo,  to  which 
the  former  acceded,  although  he  deemed  it  wild  and  hazard- 
ous. 

In  fulfillment  of  his  plan,  Ojeda  selected  ten  bold  and  hardy 
followers,  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  with  whom  he 
traversed  the  forests  to  the  territories  of  Caonabo,  a  distance 
of  sixty  leagues.  Having  found  the  chief,  Ojeda  proposed 
to  him  to  repair  to  Isabella,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty  with  Columbus,  offering  him,  in  consideration  of  such 
a  treaty,  the  bell  of  the  chapel  of  Isabella — the  wonder  of 
the  island,  in  the  view  of  the  Indians,  who  had  heard  its 
sound. 

The  chief  at  length  consented  to  go  ;  but  when  the  time 

of  departure  arrived,  he  had  collected  a  powerful  force  o! 

warriors  to  accompany  him.     In  the  course  of  their  maTch, 

they  halted  near  a  river.     In  this  Ojeda  proposed  to  CaotJIr 

iw  that  thev  should  bathe.      The  /atter   consenting,  tiwj 

weae  into  the  water,  at  some  distance  from  the  lnduJ» 
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and,  on  coming  out,  Ojeda  invited  the  chief  to  get  up  behind 
Ikim.  This  well  pleased  the  chief,  who,  when  mounted,  had 
pat  upon  his  feet,  by  way  of  ornament  and  honor,  as  Ojeda 
pretended,  a  set  of  maiiaclei  of  polished  steel,  but  the  real 
purpose  of  which  was  io  secure  nim  safely  upon  the  horae. 

Thus  mounted,  Ojedo.  with  his  men  also  mounted,  per- 
Ibnned,  in  the  view  of  the  Indians,  several  feats  of  horseman- 
ahip;  and,  aa  they  circled  round  at  a  distance  from  the  In- 
diana, on  a  given  signal,  the  parly  of  horsemen,  with  their 
prisoner,  fled  into  the  forests,  through  which  passing  with 
greal  expedition,  they  escaped,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Isa- 
bella. 

While  these  thinga  were  transacting  in  ihe  new  world, 
Margaiite  and  other  malcontents  arrived  in  Spain,  and  were 
loud  iu  their  complaints  against  Columbus.  Although  not 
aalisfied  with  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  deemed  it  e.vpedient  to  dispatch  a  commission  to 
iaquire  into  the  slate  of  the  colony.  The  person  thus  com- 
missioned bore  ihe  name  of  Aguado.  On  his  arrival  at  Isa- 
bella, transcending  his  orders,  he  treated  Columbus  with 
great  rudeness  ;  and,  by  every  possible  means,  endeavored 
to  procure  testimony  which  might  be  used  to  his  prejudice 
in  tiie  court  of  Spain. 

Finding  in  what  manner  Aguado  was  proceeding,  and 
the  injury  which  his  reputation  might  receive,  if  he  were 
suffered  to  return  to  Spain  alone,  Columbus  determined  to  ac- 
company him.  On  the  lOih  of  March,  141*6,  they  embarked 
in  two  carnvals.  At  this  lime,  Caonabo  was  taken  on  board 
the  vessel  of  Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  trial 
in  S^iii,  for  his  conducl  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  the 
Spaniards  j  but  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  this  unfonunate 
cEief  expired.  On  the  llih  of  June  the  vessels  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

Thu  enemies  of  Columbus  had  in  a  measure  successfully 
altBCked  his  popularity;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he 
found  the  former  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  in  respect  to  his  dis- 
coveries, somewhat  diminished  ;  yet  he  was  still  treated 
with  kindness  by  Ferdinand  aud  Isabella.  After  experien- 
cing much  delay,  he  was  permitted  lo  fit  out  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  six  vessels,  and  on  (he  30th  of  May, 
14Uiil,  be  left  Spain  on  bis  third  voyage.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  pursuing  a  ditfcreni  route  from  those  of  bis 
former  voyages,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  he  fell  in  with  an  isL- 
«aei  lyiich  he  named  Trinidad;  and,  on  ittcfoUovi'wg  &&.'^, 
■d-agust  lat,  1498,  for  the  first  time  obtuned  a  view  ot  ii» 
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maw  eontinent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoeo.  Fet,  at 
duB  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the  land  in 
foestion  was  any  thing  more  than  an  island. 

From  this  point,  he  hajtened  his  voyage  towards  Iaabella« 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  this  tin|p  worn 
down  by  fever,  gout,  and  incessant  watchfulness.  He  in- 
dulged the  hope,  however,  that  the  repose  which  he  should 
now  enjoy  would  repair  the  waste  which  his  constitution 
had  undergone;  but  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  uewtrou- 
Ues,  and  from  a  quarter,  too,  1  ?  had  little  reason  to  expect 

During  his  absence,  a  defection  had  taken  place,  headed 
by  one  Roldan,  a  man  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Co- 
lumbus, but  who  now  aspired  to  usurp  the  reins  of  authori- 
ty from  Don  Diego,  the  brother  of  Columbus,  the  governor 
of  the  island. 

This  rebellion  Diego  had  attempted  in  vain  to  settle.  On 
the  appearance  of  Columbus,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  the  rebels,  and,  for  a  time,  aSkirs  were  apparently  ad- 
justed ;  but  the  spirit  of  insubordination  had  taken  deep  root, 
and  numerous  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  against  Co- 
faimbus,  which  were  from  thne  to  time  forwarded  to  Spain. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
incautiously  issued  letters  to  Bobadilla,  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  commissioning  him  to  repair  to  the  new 
world  to  redress  all  grievances,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nished him  with  blank  letters;  signed  by  themselves,  to  be 
filled  up  in  such  manner,  in  relation  to  his  mf'  ion,  as  he 
thought  advisable. 

With  this  unlimited  commission  in  his  hands,  Bobadilla 
arrived  at  San  Domingo,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1500.  Short- 
ly  after,  this  infamous  man  proceeded  to  arrest  Columbut 
^  and  his  brothers,  whom,  for  a  tinie,  he  imprisoned  ;  and,  at 
length,  crowned  his  arrogance  and  injustice  by  sending 
them  to  Spain  in  chains. 

To  the  people  of  Spain,  such  a  procedure  was  most  un- 
expected, and  a  general  burst  of  indignation  proceeded  from 
all  quarters.  On  landing,  Columbus  dispatched  a  letter  ex- 
planatory of  his  conduct,  to  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  Isa- 
oella,  who  showed  it  to  the  latter,  who  was  filled  with  min- 
gled sympathy  and  indignation. 

However  Ferdinand  might  have  secretly  felt  disposed  to- 
wards Columbus,  observes  the  biographei^  of  the  latter,  tha 
jmoimex^tarv  tide  of  public  feeling  waa  not  to  be  resisted.   Hft 
joined  with  bis  generoua  queen  in  her  reprobation  oC  ihia 
ireaimeai  of  die  admiral^  and  both  aoverejgos  hftltft^nfrti,  tft 
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five  endence  to  the  world,  that  his  iropTigonment  hod  been 
without  theii  authority,  and  coatrary  to  their  wishes.  Or 
den  wete  issued  for  the  instant  release  of  Columbus  and 
his  hnrihers — Babsdilla  was  bood  after  recalled,  and  a  man 
bythenameorOvsildoivasappaimedlo  succeed  him.  Thia 
was  doing  great  injustice  to  Columbus,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  his  sovereigns,  or  hia 
title  to  his  former  command.  He  still  shared  the  confidence 
of  Isabella,  but  the  politic  Ferdinand  had  objects  in  Tiew, 
which  he  found  he  could  accomplish  with  more  certainly  by 
other  agents  than  by  means  of  Columbus. 

He  was  permitted,  hotvever,  again  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
■t  the  public  expense ;  but  was  forbidden,  in  his  voyage,  to 
touch  ai  Hispaniok.  On  his  arrival,  however,  on  that  coast, 
Ae  injury  sustained  by  one  of  his  vessels  compelled  him  to 
•eek  a  shelter  in  the  harbor.  This  request  was  refused  by 
the  hard-hearted  0  van  do. 

At  (his  moment,  a  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
Bpain,  on  board  of  which  were  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and 
others  of  his  inveterate  enemies.  Perceiving  indications  of 
an  approaching  tempest,  Columbus,  notwithstanding  the  ra* 
fiisal  uf  Ovando,  sent  to  him,  informing  him  of  the  approacfa- 
ing  storm,  and  sdviaing  that  the  squadron  bound  for  Spain 
•hould  wail  until  it  was  past. 

This  advice,  however,' was  unheeded,  and  the  fleet  set 
■ail.  "  Within  two  days,  the  predictions  of  Columbus  were 
verifii^d.  One  of  those  tremendous  hurricanes  which  some- 
times sweep  those  laihudes,  had  gradually  gathered  up. 
The  baleful  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  wild  look  of  the 
ocean,  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  wind,  all  gave  notice  of 
its  approach.  The  fleet  had  scarcely  reached  the  eastern 
point  of  Hispaniols,  when  the  tempest  burst  over  it  with 
awful  fury,  involving  every  thing  in  wreck  and  ruin.  The 
ship  on  board  which  were  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  a  number 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Columbus,  was  swallowed 
up,  w-ith  all  its  crew,  and  with  a  large  mass  of  gold,  and  the 
priiicipal  part  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure  gained  by  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  ships  were  entirely  lost; 
some  returned  to  .San  Domingo  in  a  shattered  condition, 
and  only  one  was  enabled  to  coniinue  her  voyage  to  Spain. 
That  one,  according  to  Fernando  Columbus,  was  the  weak- 
est uf  the  fleet,  and  had  on  board  four  thousand  pieces  of 
^Id  belonging  to  Columbus." 
The  Jittle  aquadroa  of  Columbus  survived  ite  lem^nA, 
eifer  which  he  conuaued  bia  Toyage.     Thia  pitwei  W\* 
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•ne  of  the  most  eventful  and  distressing  of  all  the  ▼oyagee 
efer  andertaken  by  this  illustrious  man.  Our  limits  forbid 
08  to  follow  him.  Having  experienced  every  variety  of 
fortune,  he  at  length  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived,  a 
?rreck  of  what  he  once  was,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1504. 

Here  he  had  still  reason  to  hope,  that  justice  would  be 
done  him ;  but  the  death  of  Isabella,  his  patroness  and  uoh 
changing  friend,  which  occurred  within  less  than  a  month 
after  his  arrival,  overshadowed  his  prospects.  For  some 
time  he  was  confined  by  a  painful  illness  at  Seville ;  but,  at 
length,  was  enabled  to  present  himself  at  court  Here^ 
however,  "  he  met  with  none  of  that  distinguished  attention, 
that  cordial  kindness,  that  cherishing  sympathy,  which  his 
onparalleled  services,  and  his  recent  sufferings,  had  merited. 
Ferdinand  received  him  with  many  professions  of  kindness, 
but  with  those  cold  ineffectual  smiles,  which  pass  like  win- 
try  sunshine  over  the  countenance,  and  convey  no  warmth 
to  the  heart." 

At  length,  the  final  hour  of  Columbus  arrived — arrived, 
too,  without  his  having  received  from  the  hands  of  Ferdi- 
nand, what  gratitude,  what  justice,  demanded.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  1506,  he  expired  with  great  resignation.  His  last 
words  were,  **  In  mantis  tuus^  Domine^  commendo  spiritum 
meum  :  "  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit." 

The  body  of  Columbus  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of 
8t  Francisco,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  monastery 
at  Seville,  where,  for  a  time,  it  rested  with  the  remains  of 
his  son  Diego.  The  bodies  of  both,  however,  were  after- 
wards removed  to  Hispaniola,  and  here  again  disinterred, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where, 
in  peace,  they  now  repose. 

Not  only  was  Columbus  deprived  of  his  merited  honors 
and  rewards,  while  living,  but  even  his  name  was  neglected 
to  be  given  to  the  country  which  he  discovered.  This  lat- 
ter honor  was  borne  away  by  Amerlcus  Vesputius,  a  Flo- 
rentine, who,  the  year  after  Columbus  had  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  continent,  followed  in  his  track,  and  some  time 
after  his  return  published  such  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  tne 
continent. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  the  great  pioneer  to  this 

western  world,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  author  to 

-whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  principal  incidents  ill 

Am  life  of  th/8  iUustrioua  man.     "  He  (Columbus^  died  ui 

^BoiuDce  of  the  real  graadevtr  of  bia  discovery.     13  nta  Ydl 
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Iwt  breath,  >^  -^tertained  the  idea,  that  he  had  merely 
i^ned  a  new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commeTce; 
and  had  discovered  some  or  the  wild  re^ons  of  the  east 
He  su;pposed  HispanioU  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir,  which  had 
been  viaited  by  (he  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and 
Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions 
of  fflory  would  have  broken  upon  his  mind,  could  he  hare 
Imown  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a  new  continent,  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  tnagnitude,  and  separated 
hj  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  ci- 
vilized man  I  And  how  would  his  mag-nanimous  spirit  have 
been  consoled,  amidst  the  afflictions  ofage,  and  (he  cares  of 
penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of 
an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid 
empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he 
had  discovered,  and  the  nations,  and  tongnies,  and  languages, 
which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renon-n,  and  to  revere 
and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity !" 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  discovery  of  Columbtis  naturally 
excited  the  atteDtlon  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  and  they  became  eager  to  share  with 
Spain  the  honors  and  advantages  of  further  dis- 
coveries In  the  new  world.  As  early  as  May, 
1497,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father  and  son, 
sailed,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Vll.,  Icing 
of  England,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  and,  In 
June  following,  fell  in  with  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, which  they  called  Prima  Visla. 
Soon  after  they  discovered  the  smaller  island  ot 
St.  John's,  and  the  continent  itself.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  pursued  a  southerly  course  to  Vir- 
ginia, and,  according  to  others,  to  the  cape  of 
Florida.  They  returned  without  attempting  a 
settlement,  but  took  possession  of  the  country  In 
behaJf  of  the  crown  of  England. 

John  Cabot  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Venice,  but 

to  have  settled  in  England  with  his  family  some  time  previ- 

oia  to  the  above  voyage.     The  commission  granted  to  him 

bjrHenry,  which  ia  the  oldest  American  state  paper  oIYitu^- 

Jvi4  ioro  date  Maicb.  5ih,  1496,  ahlioagh  he  did.  'cuA  wl 
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until  the  year  following.  This  squadron  was  allowed  to 
consist  of  six  ships  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  j  but, 
for  reasons  not  well  understood,  thev  sailed  with  but  two 
caravals,  and  three  hundred  men.  These  were  freighted  by 
the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol.  They  l^ve  tho 
honor  of  making  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent,  Co- 
lumbus not  falling  in  with  it  until  1498,  during  his  third 
▼oyage,  as  has  already  been  related.  The  extent  of  thia 
Toyage  of  the  Cabots  appears  not  to  have  been  settled  bj 
historians.  Some  writers  suppose  that  they  reached  too 
latitude  of  67^,  while  others  make  the  limits  of  their  TOjrago 
the  45th  and  38th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Sec.  4.  The  French  attempted  no  discoveries 
on  the  American  coast  until  1524.  This  year, 
John  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  sailed  under  the 
patronage  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  explored  the  coast  from  30^ 
to  50*^  of  north  latitude,  and  examined  Florida 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

Historians  differ  in  their  account  of  this  voyage  of  Ver- 
razano. By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  first  made  the 
American  roast  where  the  town  of  Savannah  now  stands. 
Others  place  his  approach  in  latitude  37^,  whence  it  is  sup 
posed  that  he  proceeded  south  to  latitude  34°,  in  the  neign- 
borhood  of  Wilmington.  North  Carolina,  where  he  landed. 
Thence  sailing  southerly,  as  far  as  the  30th  degree,  he  re- 
sumed his  northern  course,  touching,  it  is  supposed,  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  afterwards  at  some  of  the  islands  off 
Rhode  Island,  whence  he  proceeded  northerly  to  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  Newfoundland.  The  following 
year  this  .enterprising  navigator  made  another  voyage  to  the 
American  coast,  during  which,  by  some  unknown  disaster, 
he  was  lost  with  all  his  crew. 

A%c.  6.  In  1534,  James  Cartier,  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  France,  n)ade  a  voyage 
to  America,  in  which  he  visited  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  following  year,  during  a 
flecond  voyage,  he  proceeded  up  the  Gulf  ot  S\* 
Lawrence,  to  the  lale  of  Orleans,  and  tUeuce  M 
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far  as  Montreal.    At  the  former  place,  he  spent 

the  winter,  and    In   the    spring   returned   to 

France. 

On  his  first  voyage,  Cartier  sailed  with  two  small  shipi^ 
and  one  hundred  and  iwcnty-lwo  men.  Ontlie  10th  ofMay 
he  made  the  island  of  Newroundland,  but  being  prevented 
by  the  ice  from  proceeding  farther,  he  sailed  southwardly. 
Ab  soon,  however,  as  the  season  would  permit,  he  returned 
to  the  north,  and  visited  several  harbors  in  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  Proceeding  northerly  with  the  hope  of 
passing  to  China,  he  discovered  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  SL  . 
liBwrencis  biU  soon  after  was  obliged,  on  account  of  unpro- 
pitious  weather,  to  return  to  France.  Darin?  his  second 
TOyage,  he  reni'hcd,  as  we  have  stated  above,  tne  island  on 
which  Montreal  stands.  Here  he  found  a  large  Indian  set- 
tlement, by  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was  well  treated. 
This  Indiiin  settlement  was  called  Hochelaga.  Cartier 
gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Royal,  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood.  From  this  circumstance,  the  island  and 
city  of  Montreal  derive  their  name.  During  ibe  winter, 
which  he  passed  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  many  of  his  men 
died  of  the  scurvy,  with  which  they  had  been  afflicted  for 
•ome  time. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that,  in  1540,  Cartier  again  visited 
America,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement.  He 
built  a  fort  at  some  distance  from  tht;  Isle  of  Orleans  ;  but, 
in  the  following  spring,  not  having  received  anticipated  sup- 
plies, he  set  s;iil  to  return  to  France  with  his  colony.  At 
Newfoundland  he  met  with  three  ships  and  two  hundred 
persons,  on  their  way  to  the  new  selllement.  Cartier  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  France.  The  other  ships  continued 
their  course  to  the  fort  which  Cartier  had  left;  after  passing 
a  distressing  winter,  the  whole  parly,  abandotiing  the  sel- 
.    Uemeat,  in  the  spring  returned  to  France. 

Sec.  fi.  In  the  spring  of  1541,  six  years  from 
the  discovery  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  another 
equally  imiiortant  river,  the  Mississippi,  was  dis- 
covered. Tills  honor  belongs  to  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  a  Spaiiiard,  who,  having  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Florida  from  the  natives,  arrived  from 
Ciil/a,  1539,  With  a  considerable  force.  He 
traveraed  the  country  to  a  great  dlBlaace,  KQd.\Uk 
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the  spring  of  1541,  first  discovered  the  Mlssliii- 
aippiy  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  object  of  Soto  in  traversing  so  wide  an  extent  of 
country,  appears  to  liave  l)een  to  search  for  gold.  The  sum- 
mer and  winter  of  1539|  he  spent  in  Florida.  In  1540,  Im 
began  his  tour  northeast,  and  liaving  crossed  the  Altamaha, 
Savannah,  and  Ogechee  rivers,  he  turned  westerly,  and 
crossing  the  Alleganies,  proceeded  southwardly,  as  far  as 
Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The  winter  of  this  year  he  spent 
with  the  Chickasaws.  The  following  spring,  he  made  the 
important  discovery  above  mentioned.  The  following  year^ 
he  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  soon  after  which  the 
remnant  of  his  followers,  who,  at  first,  amounted  to  some 
hundreds,  constructed  several  small  boats,  and  having  sailed 
down  the  Mississippi,  returned  to  Cuba. 

Sec.  7.  In  1584,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a 
commission  from  dueen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
dispatched  two  small  vessels^  commanded  by 
Amidas  and  Barlow,  to  the  American  coast.  On 
their  arrival,  they  entered  Pamlico  sound,  now 
in  North  Carolina,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Roanoake,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  Albe- 
marle sound.  Here  they  spent  several  weeks,  in 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  effected  no  setr 
tlement.  On  their  return  to  England,  they  gave 
80  splendid  a  description  of  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility-of  the  country,  that  Elizabeth  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  atnemorial  that 
the  happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  vii- 
gin  queen. 

Previously  to  the  above  voyage,  under  the  auspices  of  ^ 
Walter  Raleigh,  two  unfortunate  attempts  had  been  made 
by  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  eflbct  a  M*- 
tlement  in  the  new  world.  Both,  however,  provedf^  ineffeCV 
ual,  and  during  the  last,  while  Sir  Humphrey  was  retun*- 
ing  to  England,  his  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  Not  discouraged  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
enterprises  of  Gilbert,  Raleigh  fitted  out  an  expedition,  as  we 
have  above  stated,  in  1584.  The  report  brought  back  by 
Amidas  and  Barlow  Induced  Sir  Walter,  in  1585,  to  aVXem^ 
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a  tettlement  at  ihe  island  of  Rmnooke.  This  colon;  wu, 
in  a  short  time,  reduced  to  great  distress ;  and,  in  1586,  t» 
turned  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  England.  The  Tollowing 
year,  however,  another  colony  was  sent  out,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  adventurers.  These  most  unfbrtn- 
aately  were  negleclea,  in  respect  to  supplies  ;  and  when,  at 
length,  &  vessel  was  dispatched  to  inquire  into  their  states 
no^  vestige  of  them  remained. 

Sec.  8.  In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  In  a 
voyage  from  Falmouth  to  the  northern  part  ol 
Tirgiifia,  discovered  the  promontory  in  Masssr 
chueetts  Bay,  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Cod,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  taking  a  great  number  of  cod- 
flah  at  that  place. 

Oosnotd  was  the  first  Eoglishnian,  who,  abandoning  lh« 
circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries  and  West  Indies,  cune  in 
a  direct  course  to  this  part  of  the  American  continent.  Ha 
was  but  seven  weeks  in  making  the  passage.  After  the 
discovery  of  Cape  Cod.  coasting  southwest,  he  discovered 
two  islands,  one  of  which  he  named  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  other  Elizabeth  island.  On  the  western  part  of  this 
latter  island  it  was  concluded  to  settle,  and  a  fort  and  store- 
house were  accordingly  erected;  but,  before  Gosnold  left 
the  place,  discontents  arising  among  those  who  were  to  form 
the  colony,  it  was  thought  expedient  lo  abandon  the  settle- 
ment and  to  return  to  England.  The  homeward  voyage  oc- 
cupied but  £ve  weeks. 

NOTES. 

iSfee.  9.  As  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a 
period,  which  will  exhibit  our  ancestors  as  la- 
habitants  of  this  new  world,  it  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  know,  what  was  its  aspect,  when  they 
flrst  set  Xhelr  feet  upon  ita  shores. 

State  of  the  Cocntrt. — On  the  arrival  of  the  firal 
settlers.  North  America  vvas  almost  one  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. From  the  recesses  of  these  forests  were  heard  the 
panther,  the  catamount,  the  bear,  the  wildcat,  the  wolf,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  From  the  thickets  rushed  [he  buflalo, 
iie  e}k,  the  moose,  and  the  carrabo ;  attd,  scattered  on  th« 
moantajna  and  plains,  were  seen  the  stag  ai;vi{B.V\Q'«  &««i. 
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Tfaer  had  no  bwAi,  or  written  lileraiure,  except  nde  hw 
m^lypaics ;  and  education  among^them  waa  connned  to  th« 
arts  of  war,  bunting,  fishing',  and  the  few  manufactures  which 
existed  among  them,  most  of  which  every  male  was  more 
or  less  instructed  in.  Their  language  wns  rude,  hut  sono- 
rous, metaphorical,  and  energetic.  It  was  ive!!  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  public  speaking ;  and,  when  accompanied  by 
the  impassioned  gestures,  and  uttered  with  the  deep  guttural 
tones  of  the  savage,  it  is  said  to  have  bad  a  singularly  wild 
and  impressive  cBecl.  They  had  some  fetv  war  songs, 
which  were  little  more  than  an  aimieaning  chorus  ;  but,  it 
is  believed,  they  had  no  other  compositions  which  were  pre- 
served. 

Tbeir  arti  and  mamtfaetures  were  confined  lo  the  con 
■truclion  of  wigwams,  bows  and  arrows,  wampnm.  omm* 
ments,  atone  hatchela,  mortars  for  pounding  corn,  to  the 
dresaing  of  skins,  weaving  of  coarse  mats  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  a  coarse  sort  of  hemp,  &e. 

Their  agriculture  was  small  in  extent,  and  the  articles 
they  cultivated  were  few  in  number,  Com,  beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  melons,  and  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  alb 

Their  ikiil  in  mtdicint  was  confined  to  a  few  simple  pre- 
Bcriptions  and  operations.  Both  the  cold  and  warm  bath 
were  often  applied,  and  a  considerable  number  of  plants  were 
naed  with  success.  For  some  diseases  they  knew  no  reme- 
dy, in  which  case  they  resorted  to  their  Pirtcotc,  or  priest,  wbo 
undertook  tbo  removal  of  the  disease  by  means  of  sorcery. 

It  mav  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  d'utases  to  which 
the  Indians  were  liable,  were  few,  compared  with  those 
which  prevail  in  civilized  society. 

The  employments  of  the  men  were  principally  hunting; 
fithing,  and  war.  The  vomen  dressed  the  food;  look 
charge  of  the  domestic  concerns  ;  tilled  tbeir  narrow  and 
scanty  fields  ;  and  performed  almost  all  the  drudgery  con- 
nected with  their  household  affairs. 

The  amvsements  of  the  men  were  principally  leaping, 
shooting  at  marks,  dancing,  gaming,  and  hunting,  in  all  of 
which  they  nuide  the  most  violent  exertions.  Their  dances, 
were  usually  performed  round  a  large  firo.  In  their  war 
dances  they  sung  or  recited  the  feats  wbicb  ihey  or  their 
ancestors  had  achieved ;  represented  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  performed,  and  wrought  themselves  up  to  an  in- 
expressible degree  of  martial  enthusiasm.  The  females  oc- 
easjonally  joined  in  some  of  these  Bpons,  but  Ya4twi™a\ft- 
ealiar  lo  tbemgehtx. 
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J  Their  drtis.  wm  vftrioiuB.  In  summer,  they  wore  littki 
kiides  a  corering  about  the  waist;  but  ia  winter,  they 
^  clothed  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  They  were 
aceediogly  fond  of  ornaments.  On  days  of  show  and  fea- 
drity,  their  sachems  wore  mantles  of  deer-skin,  embroidered 
with  white  beads,  or  copper,  or  they  were  painted  with  va- 
rious devices.  Hideousness  was  the  object  aimed  at  in 
ptinting  themselves.  A  chain  of  fish-bones  about  the  neck, 
or  the  skin  of  a  wildcat,  was  the  sign  of  royalty. 

For  habitations,  the  Indians  had  iceekwatnst  or  wigwams, 
IS  pronounced  by  the  English.  These  originally  consisted 
of  a  strong  pole,  erected  in  the  centre,  around  which,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  other  poles  were  driven  ob- 
liquely into  the  ground,  and  fastened  to  the  centre  pole  at 
the  top.  Their  coverings  were  of  mats,  or  barks  of  trees, 
well  adjusted  as  to  render  them  dry  and  comfortable. 

Their  dovieslic  uniensils  extended  not  beyond  a  hatchet  of 
stone,  a  few  shells  and  sharp  stones,  which  they  used  for 
knives ;  stone  mortars  for  pounding  corn,  and  some  mats 
and  skins  upon  which  they  slept.  They  sat,  and  ate,  and 
lodged  on  the  ground.  With  shells  and  stones  they  scalped 
their  enemies,  dressed  their  game,  cut  their  hair,  &c.  They 
made  nets  of  thread,  twisted  from  the  bark  of  Indian  hemp. 
or  of  the  sinews  of  the  moose  and  deer.  For  fish-hooks, 
they  used  bones  which  were  bent. 

Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest  and  simplest  kind — ^the 
flesh,  and  even  the  entrails  of  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  and 
birds ;  and,  in  their  proper  season,  green  corn,  beans,  peas, 
&c.  &c.,  which  they  cultivated,  and  other  fruits,  which  the 
country  spontaneously  produced.  Flesh  and  fish  they 
roasted  on  a  stick,  or  broiled  on  the  fire.  In  some  instances, 
ihey  boiled  their  meat  and  corn,  by  putting  hot  stones  in 
water.  Corn  they  parched,  especially  in  the  winter,  and 
upon  this  they  lived,  in  the  absence  of  other  food. 

The  money  of  the  Indians,  called  tca?npum,  consisted  of 
small  beads  wrought  from  shells,  and  strung  on  belts,  and 
in  chains.  The  wampum  of  the  New-Enc^land  Indians  was 
olack,  blue,  and  white.     That  of  the  Six  Nations  was  of  a 

urple  color.     Six  of  the  white  beads,  and  three  tf  black,  or 

lue,  became  of  the  value  of  a  penny.  A  belt  of  wampum 
was  given  as  a  token  of  friendship,  or  as  a  seal  or  confirma- 
tion of  a  treaty. 

There  was  little  among  them  that  could  be  called  society, 
'Except  when  roused  by  some  strong  excitement,  VVie  mcsDi 
were  g^eneraJly  indolent,  tociturn,  and  unaociaL    T\x^  ^^ 
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men  were  too  degraded  and  oppressed,  to  think  ot'mncbbe* 
sides  their  toils.  Remoring,  too,  as  ihe  seasons  changed, 
or  aa  the  game  grew  scarce,  or  as  danger  from  a  stronger 
tribe  threatened,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  forming 
those  local  attachments,  and  those  social  ties,  which  spring 
from  a  long  residence  in  a  parliculnr  spot.  Their  language 
also,  though  energetic,  was  too  barren  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  familiar  conversation.  In  order  to  be  understood  and 
felt,  it  required  the  aid  of  strong  and  animated  gesticulation, 
which  could  take  place  only  when  great  occasions  excited 
them.     It  seems,  therefore,  that  ihey  drew  no  considerable 

Krt  of  their  enjoyments  from  intercourse  with  one  another, 
imale  beauty  had  little  power  over  the  men  ;  and  all  other 
pleasures  gave  way  to  the  strong  impulses  of  public  feativv- 

',  or  burning  captives,  or  seeking  murderous  revenge,  or 

le  chase,  or  war,  or  glory. 
Warvrasthe  favorite  employment  of  the  savages  of  North 
America.  It  roused  them  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
fell,  when  they  censed  from  the  chase,  and  furnished  them 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  ihemselves^ — to  achieve  deeds 
of  glory,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  revenge.  Their  weapons 
were  bows  and  arrows,  headed  with  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  which  they  discharged  with  great  precision  and 
force.  The  southern  Indians  used  targets  made  of  bark; 
the  Mohawks  clothed  themselves  with  skins,  as  a  defence 
against  the  orrows  of  their  enemies.  When  they  fought  in 
the  open  (ield,  they  rushed  to  the  attack  with  incredible  fiiry, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  uttered  their  appalling  war  whoop. 
Those  whom  they  had  taken  captive  they  often  lormred, 
with  every  variety  of  cruelly,  and  to  their  dying  agonies 
added  every  species  of  insult.  If  peace  was  concluded  on, 
the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  tribes  ratified  the  treaty  by  smoking 
in  succession  (he  same  pipe,  called  the  calumrt,  or  pipe  of 
pence. 

The  governmenl  of  the  Indians,  in  general,  was  an  abso- 
lute moTiiirchy,  though  it  differed  in  diiferenl  tribes.  The 
will  of  the  sachem  was  law.  In  matters  of  momcni.  he  con- 
sulted, however,  his  counsellors;  but  his  decisions  were 
final.  War  and  peace,  among  some  tribes,  seem  10  have 
been  determined  on  in  a  council  formed  of  old  men,  distin- 
Ifuished  by  their  exploits.  When  in  council,  they  spoke  at 
pleasure,  and  always  listened  to  the  speaker  with  profound 
and  respectful  silence.  "When  propositions  for  war  or 
Pface  were  made,  or  treaties  proposed  to  tWm.^iy  \\ie  toW 
oii/  goyemoia,  they  met  the  ambBSsadoia  in  toiiwiW,  ki4. 
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at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  or  proposition,  the  principal 
sachem  delivered  a  short  stick  to  one  of  his  council,  intuna- 
ting  that  it  was  his  peculiar  duty  to  remember  that  para- 
graph. This  was  repeated,  till  every  proposal  was  finish- 
ed ;  they  then  retired  to  deliberate  among  theme  elves.  A  fter 
their  deliberations  were  ended,  the  sachem,  or  some  coun- 
sellors to  whom  he  had  delegated  this  office,  replied  to  every 
paragraph  in  its  turn,  with  an  exactness  scarcely  exceeded 
in  the  written  correspondence  of  civilized  powers.  Each 
man  actually  remembered  what  was  committecl  to  him,  and, 
with  his  assistance,  the  person  who  replied  remembered  the 
whole." 

The  religious  notions  of  the  natives  consisted  of  traditions, 
mingled  with  many  superstitions.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Romans,  Persians,  Hindoos,  &c.,  they  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  two  gods,  the  one  gooiU  who  was  the  superior, 
and  whom  they  styled  the  Great,  or  Good  Spirit ;  the  other 
evil.  They  worshipped  both ;  and  of  both  formed  images 
of  stone,  to  which  they  paid  religious  homage.  Besides 
these,  they  worshipped  various  other  deities — such  as  fire, 
water,  thunder — any  thing  which  they  conceived  to  be  su- 
perior to  themselves,  and  capable  of  doing  them  injury. 
The  manner  of  worship  was  to  sing  and  dance  round  large 
fires.  Besides  dancing,  they  oflTered  prayers,  and  some- 
times sweet  scented  powder.  In  Virginia,  the  Indians  of- 
fered blood,  deer's  suet,  and  tobacco.  Of  the  creation  and 
the  deluge  they  had  distinct  traditions. 

Marriage  among  them  was  generally  a  temporary  con- 
tract The  men  chose  their  wives  agreeable  to  fancy,  and 
Eut  them  am'ay  at  pleasure.  Marriage  was  celebrated, 
owever,  with  some  ceremony,  and,  in  many  instances,  was 
observed  with  fidelity;  not  unfrequently  it  was  as  lasting  as 
life.     Polygamy  was  common  among  them. 

Their  treatment  of  females  was  cruel  and  oppressive. 
They  were  considered  by  the  men  as  slaves,  and  treated  as 
such.  Those  forms  of  decorum  between  the  sexes,  which 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  respectful  and  gallant  courtesy, 
with  which  women  are  treated  in  civilized  society,  were  un- 
known among  them.  Of  course,  females  were  not  only  re- 
quired to  peiiorm  severe  labor,  but  often  felt  the  full  weight 
of  the  passions  and  caprices  of  the  men. 

The  rites  of-'  burial  among  the  Indians,  varied  but  little 
throughout  the  conx'ment.     They gcnersilly  Axxg  holes  lltthA 
£Touni  with  sharpened  stakes.     In  the  i>ottom  of  the  gia.'ve 
mere  laid  sticks,  upon  which  the  corpse,  wrapped  in  akuia 
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and  mats,  vraa  deposited.  The  arms,  uieneilB,  wiiots,  and 
OTDBinents  of  the  deceased,  were  burled  with  aim,  and  a 
mound  of  earth  raised  ovei  his  rrave.  Among  some  tiibea 
in  New-EngUnd,  and  among  tne  Five  Nations,  the  dead 
were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their  laces  towards  thv 
east.  During  (he  burial,  they  uttered  the  most  lameatable 
cries,  and  continued  their  mourning  for  several  days. 

The  origin  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  country,  on  the 
arrival  of  tne  English  colonists,  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity, and  several  different  answers  have  been  given  by 
learned  men  to  the  inquiry,  whence  did  they  come  to  Ame- 
rica t  The  opinion  beat  supported  is,  that  they  ariginBted 
in  Asia,  and  Inat  at  some  former  period,  not  now  to  be  as- 
certained, they  emigrated  from  that  country  to  America, 
over  which,  in  succeeding  years,  their  descendants  spread. 
This  opinion  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that 
the  figure,  complexion,  dress,  manners,  customs.  &c.  &iC., 
of  the  nations  of  both  continenis,  are  strikingly  similar. 
That  they  might  have  emigrated  from  the  eastern  continent 
is  evident,  since  in  latitude  66"  the  two  continents  are  not 
more  than  fort^  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  between 
them  are  two  islands  less  than  twenty  miles  distant  from 
either  shore. 

REFLECTIONS. 

See.  II.  We  shall  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable,  occasion- 
ally to  pause  in  our  history,  and  consider  what  instrtictioD 
may  be  drawn  from  the  portion  of  it  that  has  been  pe- 
rused. 

Id  the  story  of  Columbus,  we  are  introduced  to  a  man  of 
genius,  energy,  and  enterprise.  We  see  him  forming  a 
new,  and,  in  that  age,  a  mighti^  project  j  and  having  matured 
his  plan,  we  see  him  set  himself  vigorously  about  its  execu- 
tion. For  a  time,  he  is  either  treated  as  a  visionary,  or  baf- 
fled by  opposition.  But,  neither  discouraged  nor  dejected, 
he  steadily  pursues  his  purpose,  surmounts  every  obstacle, 
and  at  length  spreads  his  sails  upon  the  unknown  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  kind  Providence  auspiciously  guides  his 
way,  and  crowns  his  enterprise  with  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world. 

While  we  admire  the  lofty  qualities  of  Columbus,  and 
look  with  wonder  at  the  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  hi?  discovery,  let  us  emulate  his  decision,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  Many  are  the  occasions  in  the  present  world, 
on  which  it  will  be  important  to  summon  these  to  our  aid ; 
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and,  by  their  means,  many  useful  objects  may  be  accomplish- 
ed, which,  without  them,  would  be  unattained.  ■ 

Bat«  while  we  thus  press  forward  in  the  career  of  useful- 
Bess — while  we  aim  to  accomplish  for  our  fellow-men  all 
the  amount  of  good  in  our  power,  let  us  moderate  our  ex- 
pectations of  reward  here,  by  the  consideration  that  Colom- 
DOS  died  the  victim  of  ingratitude  and  disappointment 

Another  consideration,  of  still  deeper  interest,  is  sufifgest- 
ed  by  the  story  of  Columbus.  We  who  live  to  mark  the 
wonderful  events  which  have  flowed  from  his  discovery, 
within  the  short  space  of  three  centuries,  cannot  but  advert 
with  awe  to  Him,  who  attaches  to  the  actions  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, a  train  of  consequences  so  stupendous  and  unex- 
pected. How  lightly  soever,  then,  we  may  think-  of  our 
conduct,  let  us  remember,  that  the  invisible  hand  of  Provi- 
dence may  be  connecting  with  our  smallest  actions  the  most 
momentous  results  to  ourselves  and  others. 

With  respect  to  Americus  Vesputius,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  although  he  deprived  Columbus  of  the  merited  honor 
of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world,  and  gained  this  di^ 
tinction  for  himself — still,  his  name  will  ever  remain  njh 
matized,  as  having  appropriated  that  to  himself  which  hmj 
belonged  to  another. 
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DISTINGUISHED    FOR    SETTLEMENTS. 

Extending  from  the  first  permanent  English  set' 
tlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  1607,  to  the  ac- 
cession,  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
England,  1689. 

Sec,  1.  Prior  to  the  year  1607,  a  period  of  116 
"^ll^s  from  the  discovery  of  San  Salvador  by  Co- 
rainbus,  several  attempts,  some  of  which  we 
have  noticed,  were  made  to  effect  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  North  America,  but  none  had 
proved  successful. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  perhaps,  that,  among  the  attempts 
made  to  effect  permanent  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent,  tnrough  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  not  a  single 
one  should  have  succeeded.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  they  were  undertaken  upon  individual  responsibility, 
with  bad  calculations,  and  intrusted,  in  most  instances,  to 
men  of  mercenary  views.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  should  have  so  long  neglected  the 
plantation  of  colonies  in  a  country,  in  respect  to  which  they 
were,  at  first,  so  eager  to  make  discoveries,  and  to  obtain  a 
title?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  for  a  long  period,  demanded  all  the 
attention  and  resources  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
Henry  YIII.  of  England  was  occupied  with  affairs  con- 
nected with  his  divorce,  marriage,  and  the  reformation. 
Several  of  his  successors  also  found  sufficient  employment 
at  home.  The  long  and  bloody  wars  between  Charles  Y., 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  Francis  L,  gave  xYie  co\«\  at 
Prance  ample  occupation.    Besides,  no  piince  oi  «^»x«BmaiaDL 
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m  Europe  appears  to  hare  foreseen  the  advantages  of 
planting  colonies  in  this  northern  continent.  It  presented 
DO  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  nor  were  its  mountains  covered 
irith  spicery  and  balm.  It  was  not  conceivable,  at  that  peri* 
yi,  how  numerous,  hardy  colonies,  could  give  such  strength, 
3pulence,  and  grandeur,  to  empires,  as  could  never  be  de- 
rived  from  the  gold  and  rich  productions  of  the  southern  re- 
^ons.  One  advantage,  however,  resulted  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  which  for  many  years  they  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon, viz.  the  fishery  on  the  lianks  of  Newfoundland.  For 
i  time,  it  was  prosecuted  to  an  inconsiderable  extent ;  but. 
It  length,  it  ripened  into  a  system,  and  became  a  source  oi 
natioiMl  emolument.* 

Sec.  2.  The  year  1607  marks  the  era,  when 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  effected  by 
Europeans  in  North  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  of  this  year,  a  colony  from  England,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  arrived 
in  Virginia;  and,  on  a  beautiful  peninsula  isu 
James  river,  begstn  a  settlement,  which  they 

called  Jamestown. 

Sec.  3.  This  name  was  given  to  the  above  set- 
tlement, in  honor  of  James  I.  of  England,  who, 
the  year  previously,  had  granted  to  two  compa- 
nies, called  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies, 
the  lands  in  North  America  embraced  between 
the  34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude — the 
southern  part,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  Lon- 
don, and  the  northern,  called  North  Virginia,  to 
the  Plymouth  company. 

The  London  company  consisted  of  Sir  Thomas  GatdS): 
Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hackluyt,  Edward  Maria 
Wingfield,  &c.  These  were  authorized  to  make  a  settle^ 
ment  at  any  place  between  the  34ih  and  4l8t  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  in  them  was  vested  the  right  of  property  in  the 
land  extendincf  fifty  miles  each  way  from  their  place  of  ha- 
tkation ;  reaching  one  hundred  miles  into  the  country.  The 
nTmoath  company  consisted  of  Thomas  Hanham,  Uale\g\i 
(Mbert,  William  JParker,  Qeorge  Popham,  and  otlieTS,  piiftr 
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At  Marseilles,  he  embaiked  ibr  Italy,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  pilgrims.  But  here,  also,  new  troubles  awaited 
him.  During  the  voyage,  a  tempest  arising,  the  ship  was 
forced  into  Toulon,  alter  leaviug' which,  contrary  winds  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  the  pilgrims, 
imputing  their  ill  fortune  to  the  presence  of  a  heretic,  threw 
him  into  the  sea. 

Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Mary,  off  Nice,  at  no  great  distance,  where  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  ship,  in  which,  altering  his  course,  he 
sailed  to  Alexandria,  m  Egypt,  and  thence  coasted  the  Ln.- 
vant.  Having  spent  some  time  in  this  region  of  country, 
he  sailed  on  his  return  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  ship,  received 
about  two  thousand  dollars,  as  his  portion  of  a  rich  prize, 
which  had  been  token  during  the  voyage. 

Smith  landed  at  Antibes.  He  now  (ravelled  through  Ita- 
ly, crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  passed  into  Stiria,  to  the  seal 
of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  emperor  being 
at  that  lime  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he  entered  his  army,  as 
a  volunteer. 

By  means  of  his  valor  and  ingenuity,  aided  by  his  milita- 
ry knowledge  and  experience,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  advanced  lo  the  command  of  a  company,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  and  My  horsemen,  in  the  regiment 
of  Count  Meldrick,  a  nobleman  of  Transylvania, 

The  regiment  in  which  he  served  was  engnged  in  several 
hazardous  enterprises,  in  which  Smith  exhibited  a  bravery 
admired  by  all  the  army,  and  when  Meldrick  iefi  ihe  impe- 
rial service  for  that  of  his  native  prince,  Smith  followed. 

At  the  siege  of  Regal  he  was  destined  to  new  adventures. 
The  Ottomnns,  deriding  the  slow  advance  of  the  Transylva- 
nia army,  the  Lord  Turbiaha  dispatched  a  messenger  with 
a  challenge,  that,  for  the  diversion  of  the  ladies  of  the  place, 
he  would  fight  any  captain  of  ihe  Christian  troops. 

The  honor  of  accepting  this  challenge  was  determined  by 
lot,  and  fell  on  Smith.  At  the  lime  appointed,  the  two  cham- 
pions appeared  in  the  held  on  horsebacli,Hnd,  in  the  presence 
of  the  armies,  and  of  (he  ladies  of  the  insulting  Ottoman, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack.  A  short,  but  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  at  tlie  end  of  which  Smith  was  seen  bcat< 
ing  the  head  of  the  lifeless  Tuihiaha  it>  triumph  to  his  go- 
ne ral. 

The  fall  of  the  chief  filled  his  friend,  Crualgo,  with  in- 
dignatioB,  and  ibuaed  him  to  avenge  \m  dca\^.  Stav.\i  ^c^ 
cordingly  aooa  oAei  received  a  chalVenge  iioTii\um,-w^«a^ 


Capt.  John  Smith  defending  himself  from  the  In' 
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I.  W  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  and  the  two  exasperated  com- 
•'  latants,  upon  their  chargers,  fell  with  desperate  fury  upon 
j  cKh  other.  Victory  again  followed  the  falchion  of  Smith, 
vho  sent  the  Turk  headlong  to  the  ground. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Smith  to  make  the  advance.     He 
dispatched  a  message,  therefore,  to  the  Turkish  ladies,  that 
I    if  ihey  were  desirous  of  more  diversion  of  a  similar  kind, 
they  should  be  welcome  to  his  head,  in  case  their  third  cham- 
pion could  take  it. 

Bonamalgro  tendered  his  services,  and  haughtily  accept- 
ed  the  Christian's  challenge.  When  the  day  arrived,  tne 
spectators  assembled,  and  the  combatants  entered  the  field* 
It  was  an  hour  of  deep  anxiety  to  all ;  as  the  horsemen  ap« 
proached,  a  deathless  silence  pervaded  the  multitude.  A 
Mow  from  the  sabre  of  the  Turk  brought  Smith  to  the 
ground ;  and,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  deed  of 
death  was  done.  Smith,  however,  was  only  stunned.  He 
rose  like  a  lion,  when  he  shakes  the  dew  from  his  mane  for 
the  fight,  and  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  made  his  falchion 
**shed  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay."  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  head  of  Bonamalgro  was  added  to 
the  number. 

Smith  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  prince 
of  Transylvania,  who,  after  the  capture  of  the  place,  pre* 
sented  him  with  his  picture  set  in  gold,  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  hundred  ducats  a  year,  and  conferred  on  him  a 
coat  of  arms,  bearing  three  Turks'  heads  in  a  shield. 

In  a  subsequent  battle  between  the  Transyivanian  army 
and  a  body  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  former  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  was  the  gallant  Smith.  His  dress  bespoke  his 
consequence,  and  he  was  treated  kindly.  On  his  recovery 
from  his  wounds,  he  was  sold  to  the  Basha  Bogul,  who 
sent  him  as  a  present  to  his  mistress  at  Constantinople,  as* 
taring  her  that  he  was  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  whoml^he 
had  conquered,  and  whom  he  now  presented  to  her  as  her 
slave. 

The  present  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  lady  than  her 
lord  intended.  As  she  understood  Italian,  in  that  language 
Smith  informed  her  of  his  country  and  quality,  and,  by  his 
singular  address  and  engaging  manners,  won  the  aflfection 
of  her  heart. 

Designing  to  secure  him  to  herself,  but  fearing -lest  80T*v^ 
jaJs/brtuae  should  be&U  him,  she  sent  him  to  her  broihei,  a 
baabaw,  on  ihe  borders  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  with  <Ux«C^01Ui 
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that  ha  shoold  be  initiated  into  the  manner!  and  langoags, 
■>  veil  as  the  religior  of  the  Tartars. 

From  the  terms  of  her  letter,  her  brother  suspecled  her 
desig'i),  and  resolved  to  disappoint  her,  Immediaiely  after 
Smith's  arrival,  therefore,  he  ordered  him  to  be  siripped,  his 
head  and  beard  to  be  shaven,  and  with  an  iron  collur  obout 
tia  neck,  and  a  dress  of  hair  cloth,  he  was  driven  forth  (o 
labor  among'  some  Christian  slaves. 

The  circumstancea  of  Smith  were  now  peculiurly  afflict- 
ing. He  could  indulge  no  hope,  except  from  the  attachment 
of  his  mistress;  but,  as  her  distance  was  great,  it  was  im- 
probable that  she  would  soon  become  acquainted  with  the 
•tory  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  distress,  an  opportunity  to  escape  pre- 
sented itself,  but  under  circumstances,  which,  to  a  person  of 
■  less  advenluToua  spirit,  would  have  served  only  to  heighten 
this  distress.  His  employment  was  thrashing,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  from  the  residence  of  tlic  bashaw,  who 
daily  visited  him,  but  treated  him  with  rigorous  severity, 
and,  in  fits  of  anger,  even  abused  him  with  blows.  This 
last  was  treatment  to  which  the  independent  spirit  of  Smith 
could  not  submit.  Watching  a  favorable  OD^oriunily,  on 
an  occasion  of  the  tyrant's  visit,  and  when  nis  attendants 
were  absent,  he  levelled  his  thrashing  instrument  at  him, 
Uid  laid  him  in  ibe  dust. 

He  then  hastily  tilled  a  bag  with  grain,  and  mounting  the 
bashaw's  horse,  put  himself  upon  fortune.  Directing  his 
course  towards  a  desert,  he  entered  its  recesses,  and  continu- 
ing to  conceal  himself  in  its  obscurities  for  several  days,  at 
]ength  made  his  escape.  In  sixteen  days  he  arrived  at 
Exapolis,  on  the  river  Don,  where,  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sian garrison,  the  commander  treated  him  kindly,  and  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  (o  oibei  commanders  in  that 
region. 

He  now  travelled  through  a  part  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  at  length  reached  his  friends  in  Transylvania.  At 
Lcipsic,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  colonel. 
Count  Mcldrick.  and  Sigismitnd,  prince  nf  Transylvania, 
who  presented  liim  with  fifteen  hundred  ducats.  His  for- 
tune being  thus  in  a  measure  repaired,  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  having  visited  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco,  relumed  once  more  to  England. 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  life  of  this  inieresiing  adven- 
turer, doivn  to  his  arrival  in  his  native  laud.  At  this  lime, 
the  aiitUemeat  of  America  waa  occapyiug  tW  ft\XQii3Aatv  ot 
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many  distinguished  men  in  England.    The  life  of  fimith, 

united  to  his  fondness  for  enterprises  of  danger  and  difficult 
ty,  had  prepared  him  to  embark  with  zeal,  in  a  project  so 
novel  and  sublime,  as  that  of  exploring  the  wilds  of  a  ntwly 
discovered  continent. 

He  was  soon  attached  to  the  expedition  about  to  sail  under 
Newport,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  sent  over  at  that  time.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  co- 
lony, his  colleagues  in  ofRce  becoming  jealous  of  his  influ- 
ence, arrested  him,  on  the  absurd  charge,  that  he  designed 
to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  government,  and  make 
himself  king  of  Virginia.  He  was  therefore  rigorously 
confined,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  country,  he  was  liberated,  but  could 
not  obtain  a  trial,  although  m  the  tone  of  conscious  integri- 
ty,  he  repeatedly  demanded  it.  The  infant  colony  was  soon 
involved  in  perplexity  and  danger.  Notwithstanding  Smith 
had  been  calumniated,  and  his  honor  deeply  wounded,  his 
"was  not  the  spirit  to  remain  idle,  when  his  services  were 
needed.  Nobly  disdaining  revenge,  he  offered  his  assist- 
ance, and,  by  his  talents,  experience,  and  indefatigable  zeal« 
furnished  important  aid  to  the  infant  colony. 

Continuing  to  assert  his  innocence,  and  to  demand  a  trial« 
the  time  at  length  arrived,  when  his  enemies  could* postpone 
it  no  longer.  After  a  fair  hearing  of  the  case,  he  was  ho- 
norably acquitted  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  and 
soon  after  took  his  scat  in  the  council. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  becoming  more  settled,  the  active 
spirit  of  Smith  prompted  him  to  explore  the  neighboring 
country.  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  source  of  Chicka- 
homing  river,  he  ascended  in  a  barge  as  far  as  the  stream 
was  uninterrupted.  Designing  to  proceed  still  further,  he 
left  the  barge  in  the  keeping  of  the  crew,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions on  no  account  to  leave  her,  and  with  two  Englishmen 
and  two  Indians  left  the  party.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out 
of  view,  than  the  crew,  impatient  of  restraint,  repaired  on 
board  the  barge,  and  proceeding  some  distance  down  the 
stream,  landed  at  a  place,  where  a  body  of  Indians  lay  in 
ambush,  by  whom  they  were  seized. 

By  means  of  the  crow,  the  route  of  Smith  was  ascertain- 
ed, and  a  parly  of  Indians  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
lake  him.  On  coming  up  with  him,  they  fired,  killed  the 
Englishmen,  and  wounded  himself  With  great  presence 
of  mind,  he  now  tied  liis  Indian  guide  to  his  left  ana,  IBA 
3  Bhield  Urom  the  enemies*  arrows,  while,  with  his  tDKU^ 
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Icet  he  diflpatched  three  of  the  most  forwaid  ef  the  bsbuI- 
ants. 

In  thia  manner,  he  continued  to  retreat  towards  his  canoe, 
while  the  Indians,  elruck  with  admiration  of  his  bra  very,  fol- 
lowed with  respectful  caution.  Unfortunately,  coming  to  a 
soaken  spot  filled  with  mire,  while  engrossed  with  eying 
hia  pursuers,  he  sunk  so  deep  as  to  be  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  and  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Fruitful  in  expedients,  to  avert  immediate  death,  he  pre- 
sented an  ivory  compass  to  the  chief,  whose  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  vibrations  of  the  needle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  impression  which  he  had  thus  made,  partly  by  signs 

'  'y  by  language,  he  excited  ihcir  wonder  still  more, 
■^em  of  its  singular  powers, 
mder,  however,  seemed  soon  to  abate,  and  their 
attention  returned  lo  their  prisoner.  He  was  now  bound, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  savages  were  preparing  to  direct 
their  arrows  at  his  breast.  At  this  instant  the  chief,  holding 
up  the  C'lmpass,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  led  him  in 
triumph  t<)  Powhatan,  their  king. 

Powh'.iian  and  his  council  doomed  him  to  death,  as  a  roan 
whose  courage  and  genius  were  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
Indians.  Preparations  were  aci:ordingly  made,  and  when 
the  tim^  arrived,  Smith  was  led  out  to  execution.  His  head 
was  laid  upon  a  stone,  and  a  club  presented  to  Powhatan, 
who  himself  ckiraed  the  honor  of  becoming  the  csecuiioner. 
The  savages  in  silence  were  circling  round,  and  the  giant 
arm  of  Powhatan  had  already  raised  the  club  to  strike  the 
fttal  blow,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  voung  and  beau- 
tiful Pocahontas,  his  daughter,  with  a  shriek  of  terror, 
tusbed  from  the  throng,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  body  of 
Smith.  At  the  same  time,  she  cast  an  imploring  look  to- 
wards her  furious,  but  astonished  father,  and  in  all  the  elo- 
quence of  mute,  but  impassioned  sorrow,  besought  bis  life. 

The  remainder  of  the  scene  was  honorable  to  Powhatan. 
The  club  of  the  chief  was  still  uplifted,  but  a  father's  pity 
had  touched  his  heart,  and  the  eye  that  had  at  first  kindled 
with  wrath,  was  now  fast  losing  its  fierceness  He  looked 
roitnd  as  if  to  collect  his  foriiiude.  or  perhaps  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  weakness,  in  the  pity  of  the  attendants.  A  simi- 
lar sympathy  bad  melted  the  savage  throng,  and  seemed  to 
join  in  tte  petition,  which  the  weeping  Pocahontas  felt,  but 
duist  not  utter,  "  My  father,  let  the  prisoner  live."  Pow- 
hatan raised  his  dauphtei,  and  the  captive,  scarcely  yet  aa- 
siued  ofsaf&y,  Horn  iha  eaitlL 
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Shortly  aAer,  Powhatan  dismissed  Capt  Smith,  with 
anrances  of  friendship,  and  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  arrived  safely  at  Jamestown, 
ailer  a  captivity  of  seven  weeks.* 

In  16Cf9,  circumstances  having  arisen  to  interrupt  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  Powhatan  towards  the  colony,  he 
plotted  their  entire  destruction.  His  design  was  to  attack 
them  unapprised,  and  to  cut  them  off  at  a  hlow. 

In  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  heroic  Pocahontas  hast- 
ened alone  to  Jamestown,  and  disclosed  the  inhuman  plot  of 
her  father.  The  colony  were  thus  put  on  their  guard,  and 
their  ruin  averted. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  concerning  Pocahontas,  that 
some  time  after  this,  she  was  married  to  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Ro]fe,  with  whom  she  visited  England. 
She  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Rebecca.  She  left  one  son,  who  had  several 
daughters,  the  descendants  of  whom  inherited  her  lands  in 
Virginia,  and  are  among  the  most  respectable  families  iu 
that  state. 

Sec,  5.  The  colony  thus  commenced,  Boon  ex- 
perienced a  variety  of  calamities,  incidental,  per- 
haps, to  infant  settlements,  but  not  the  less  pain- 
ful and  discouraging.  Inefficiency  and  a  want 
of  harmony  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil. Provisions  were  scarce,  and  of  a  poor  quali- 
ty. The  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians  became 
Jealous  and  hostile,  aqd,  more  than  all,  sickness 
spread  among  them,  aikl  carried  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  number  to  an  early  grave. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  they  were  so  distressed  with  the 
badness  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  with  sickness,  labor,  and 
continual  guarding  against  the  enemy,  that  scarcely  ten  of 
the  whole  company  could  walk,  or  even  stand  alone.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  fifty  of  their  number  were  no  more. 
Amons:  the  dead,  was  that  enterprising  gentleman,  Captain 
Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  planUili(i|". 

To  increase  their  misfortunes,  the  president  embeZ2.l0d 
the  public  stores,  and  attempted  to  run  away  with  thecomr 
pany's  bark,  and  to  return  to  England.  It  was  therefoiflf 
found  necessary,  for  the  common  cafcty,  to  displace  hiOL 

*  Burk!»  Vii^ginia. 
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Mr.  Ratclifie  wu  elected  to  the  presidency.  But  it  very 
.soon  ttppeared,  that  hia  abilities  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  company,  and  the  whole  weight  of  go- 
remment  fell,  therefore,  on  Capt  John  Smith.* 

The  condition  of  the  colony  was.  at  length,  somewhat  im- 
proved, and  iheir  courage  renewed,  by  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Newport,  (who  had  been  dispatched  to  England.)  with  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  an  addiiional  number  of  men. 
This  number  was  not  long  afier  augmented,  and  a  further 
supply  of  necessaries  received,  by  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Nel- 
son, who  had  sailed  in  company  with  Newport,  but  who  had 
been  separated  from  him  during  a  storm,  and  for  some  lima 
was  supposed  to  be  lost.  With  these  accessions,  the  colo- 
nials now  amounted  to  two  hundred  men.  This  number 
was  slill  further  increased  before  the  end  of  IGOS,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  seventy  colonists,  among  whom  were  many  persons 
of  distinction. 

Sec.  6.  Early  In  the  year  1609,  the  London 
company,  not  having  realized  their  anticipated 
profit  from  their  new  establishment  in  America, 
ohtained  from  the  king  a  new  charter,  with 
more  ample  privileges.  Under  this  charter, 
Thomafl  West,  otherwise  called  Lord  De  la  War, 
was  appointed  governor  for  life. 

The  company,  under  their  new  act  of  incorporation,  was 
alvled,  ■'  The  treasurer  and  company  of  adventurers  and 
planters  for  the  first  colony  in  Virginia,"  They  were  now 
granted  in  absolute  property,  ^^lat  had  formerly  been  con- 
veyed only  in  trust— a  territory  extending  from  Point  Com- 
fort two  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  along  the  coast,  and 
throughout  the  land  from  sea  to  aca. 

Sec.  7.  Lord  De  la  War  being  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  colony,  but  not  being  able  to  leave 
England,  immediately  dispatched  to  America 
nine  ships,  and  five  hundred  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant,  and 
Sir  George  Summers,  his  admiral.  Eight  o! 
these  ships  arrived  in  safety  at  Jamestown,  in 
the  month  of  August,  but  that  on  board  of  which 

•  TnunbuD. 
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was  Sir  Thomas  and  other  officers,  being  wreck- 
ed on  the  Bermudas,  did  not  arrive  till  May  of 
the  following  year. 

The  ship,  thus  wrecked^  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  the  whole  of  whom  were,  for  a  time,  in  extreme 
danger  of  being  lost  For  three  days,  they  were  obliged  to 
labor  incessantly  at  the  pump.  The  leak,  however,  still  in- 
creasing, it  was  attempted  to  run  her  on  shore,  but  she 
stranded,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
land.  By  the  help  of  the  boats,  however,  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  all  saved:  and,  having  built  two  small  vessels, 
again  set  sail  for  Virgmia,  where  they  arrived  at  the  time 
stated  above. 

Sec.  8.  At  the  time  Sir  Thomas  and  the  other 
officers  arrived,  the  colony  had  become  reduced 
to  circumstances  of  great  depression.  CapL 
Smith,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  accidental 
wound,  had  sometime  before  returned  to  Eng- 
land. His  departure  was  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences.  Subordination  and  industry  ceas- 
ed ;  the  Indians  became  hostile,  and  refused  the 
usual  supplies  of  provisions.  Famine  ensued,  and 
to  such  extremities  had  they  sunk,  that  the  skins 
of  the  horses  were  devoured,  as  were  also  the 
bodies  of  Indians  whom  they  had  killed,  and 
even  the  remains  of  deceased  friends.  Of  five 
hundred  persoris,  sixty  only  remained.  At  this 
juncture,  the  shipwrecked  from  Bermuda  arrived. 
An  immediate  return  to  England  was  resolved 
upon :  and,  with  that  intent,  they  embarked,  but 
Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Lord  De  la  War  fortunately  appeared,  with 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  and  they  were 
persuaded  to  return.  By  means  of  his  judicious 
management,  the  condition  of  the  colony  soon 
wore  a  better  aspect,  and  for  several  years  con- 
tinued to  prosper. 
It  was  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  colony,  tWi\i  \i«ilV^ 
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obli^  Lord  De  la  War,  in  Msrcli,  161 1,  to  leave  the  ad< 
mimslration.  Hu  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who 
airived  in  May.  Hitherto,  no  right  of  properly  in  land  had 
been  established,  hut  the  produce  of  labor  was  deposited  in 
public  stores,  and  shared  in  common.  To  remedy  the  indo- 
lence and  indJlTerence,  growing  out  of  such  a  system,  Sir 
Thomas  assigned  to  each  inhabitant  a  lot  of  three  acres  as 
his  own,  and  a  certain  portion  of  time  lo  cultivate  it.  Tho 
advantages  of  this  measure  were  soon  bo  apparent,  that  an- 
other assignment  of  fifty  acres  was  made,  and  not  long  after 
the  plan  of  working  in  a  common  field  was  abandoned. 

Sec.  9.  In  1613,  several  Dutch  merchants  erect- 
ed a  fort  on  Hudson's  river,  where  Albany  now 
stands,  and  a  few  trading  houses  on  the  island 
of  New-York,  at  that  time  called  by  the  Indians 

Manhattan. 

Hudson's  river  derives  its  name  from  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but,  who.  at  the  time  of  this  discove 
ry,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
.  Hudson  left  the  Teiel  on  the  20ih  of  March.  1609.  with  the 
design  of  penetrating  to  the  East  Indies,  by  sailing  n  north- 
westward course.  Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  along  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  thence  southward  as  fikr  as 
Chesapeake  and  Delawara  bays.  Thence  returning  north- 
ward, he  discovered  rtnd  sailed  up  the  river,  which  now 
bears  his  name. 

By  virtue  of  this  discovery,  the  Dutch  laid  claim  to  the 
country,  and  the  folloiving  year  several  Dutch  merchants 
sent  ships  lo  the  river  lo  open  a  trade  with  the  natives.  The 
claim,  thus  set  up  by  the  Dutch,  was  denied  by  the  court  ol 
England,  not  on  the  ground  that  Hudson  was  not  the  first 
to  discover  and  enter  the  river,  but  that  being  an  English 
subject  the  right  lo  the  country  belonged  lo  ihem. 

"The  Dutch,  having  planted  themselves  at  Manhattan,  were 
visited  the  same  year  by  Capt.  Argal,  of  Virginia,  with  a 
naval  force,  who  oemanded  the  surrender  of  the  place  lo  the 
English  crown,  as  properly  consiiluting  a  pan  of  Virginia 
The  Dutch  governor,  finding  himself  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, submitted  himself  and  his  colony  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  under  him  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Not- 
withstanding this  surrender,  the  country  still  continued  to 
he  caDed  as  before,  IVew-NelherlandB,  and  tii«  BeM-VevtveiA, 
.  i/b»  place  where  New-  York  now  Bland*,  'N««- AnuAfttiam. 
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These  names  they  retained,  till  the  final  conquest  of  the 
eountry  by  the  English,  in  1664. 

Sec.  10.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith  sailed  from 
England  with  two  ships  to  North  Virginia, 
During  this  voyage,  be  ranged  the  coast  from 
Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  gave  names  to  seve- 
ral points  of  land,  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
were  discovered.  On  his  return  home,  having 
formed  a  map  of  the  country,  he  presented  it  to 
Prince  Charles,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  admira- 
tion, declared  that  the  country  should  be  called 
New-England.  Cape  Ann  was  so  called  by  the 
prince,  in  filial  respect  to  his  mother. 

Sec.  11.  The  year  1619  forms  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  a  provincial  le- 
gislature being  at  this  time  introduced,  in  which 
the  colonists  were  represented  by  delegates  cho- 
sen by  themselves. 

This  colonial  assembly,  the  first  legislature  to  which  the 
people  of  America  sent  representatives,  was  convoked  by 
Sir  George  Yeardly,  the  governor-general  of  the  colony, 
and  met  at  Jamestown,  on  the  lOth  of  June.  Before  this, 
the  colonists  had  been  ruled  rather  as  soldiers  in  garrison 
by  miirtial  law,  but  now  they  were  invested  with  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen.  They  were  divided  into  ele^ien  corpora- 
tions, each  of  which  was  represented  in  the  assembly. 

The  following  year  the  colony  received  a  great  accession 
to  their  ti umber.  Eleven  ships  arrived,  w4th  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons  for  settlement.  Nearly  one  thousand 
colonists  were  resident  here  befdre.  In  order  to  attach 
them  still  more  to  the  country,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  recommended  to  send  over  a  num- 
Der  of  young  women  of  reputable  character,  to  become  wives 
to  the  planters.  Accorclingly,  ninety  at  this  time  came 
over,  and  sixty  the  following  year.  These  were  sold  to  the 
planters,  at  the  price,  at  first,  of  one  hundred,  and,  after- 
wards, one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  Tobacco, 
at  this  time,  was  worth  three  shillings  per  pound.  Debts 
incurred  for  the  purchase  of  wives  were  recoverable  befbi^ 
snjroiierai 

Accessions  to  tbe  colony,  of  a  diflerent  chancteT,  ^n«l^ 
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fttso  made  about  this  time.  Bv  order  of  Kin^  James,  otio 
hundred  persona  of  profli^te  cnaracter,  who  had  rendered 
theniselveB  obnoxioua  lo  government  by  their  Crimea,  were 
sent  lo  (he  colony,  by  way  pf  punishment.  I'his.  perhaps 
deaigned  for  lia  beoefil,  as  che.ezjles  were  chiefly  employed 
W  laborers,  was  ultimately  pr^dtcial  to  its  prosperity. 

During  the  year  1620.  slave-Hblding  was  mtroduccd  into 
the  colony.  A  Dutch  ship  from  Africa,  touching  at  James* 
town,  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.  These  were  purcha- 
sed by  the  planters,  and  with  these  was  introduced  an  evil 
into  the  country,  the  sad  effects  of  which  are  felt  lo  the  pre* 
■ent  day. 

Sec.  12.  The  year  1620  marks  the  era  of  the 
first  settling  of  New-England.  On  the  226  of 
December  of  this  year,  a  colony  originally  from 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  land- 
ed at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  begun  the  set- 
tlement of  that  place.  Although  natives  of  Eng- 
lEUid,  they  were  driven  thence  by  the  arm  of  per- 
Bccution,  for  urging  a  more  thorough  reformation 
In  the  church  of  England. 

,  They  fled  from  England,  first  to  Amsterdam, 
In  Holland,  in  1607,  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson.  From  Amsterdam,  they  soon  af- 
ter removed  lo  Leyden,  where  they  continued, 
until  they  embarked  for  America. 

Among  the  motives  which  influenced  them  to 
remove  lo  America,  the  prospect  of  enjoying  "  a 
purer  worship,  and  greater  libertyof  conscience," 
was  the  principal.  To  secure  these  objects,  they 
were  willing  to  become  exiles  from  a  civilized 
country,  and  encounter  the  dangers  and  priva- 
tions, which  might  meet  them  In  a  wilderness. 

The  people  who  first  scilled  New-England  were  princi 
pally  from  the  counties  of  Nottinghamshire,  Lancashire,^ 
and  Yorkshire.  In  these  counties,  there  prevailed,  about 
the  year  1002,  an  eitenaive  revival  of  religion.  The  new 
converts  wishing  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  more  simple 
tian  it-as  observed  in  the  established  chnich,^^  ^Q*^  \i«in% 
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allowed  to  do  it,  while  they  continaed  members  of  it,  agreed 
apoQ  a  separation  from  it ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
more  liberty  of  conscience,  resolved  upon  a  removal  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  which,  at  that  time,  granted  a  free  tolera- 
tion to  different  denominations  of  protestants. 

The  leader  of  these  emifi^nts,  in  the  year  1607,  was  an 
able  and  pious  man,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  who,  with  his  con- 
gregation, having  disposed  of  their  property,  prepared  for 
their  removal,  with  a  design  to  fix  themselves  at  Amsterdam; 
bat  now  they  found  the  ports  and  harbors  carefully  watched, 
and  the  design  of  this  congregation  being  suspected,  strict 
orders  were  given,  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  depart 
They  were  compelled  to  use  the  most  secret  methods,  to 
give  extravagant  fees  to  seamen,  by  whom,  notwithstanding, 
ihey  were  often  betrayed.  Twice  they  attempted  to  embark, 
but  were  discovered  and  prevented.  At  another  time,  having 
got  on  board  a  ship,  wi'.h  their  efiects,  the  ship-master  sailed 
a  little  distance,  and  then  returned,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The  next  year,  they  made 
another  attempt,  in  which,  after  the  severest  trials,  they  suc- 
ceeded. Having  engcged  a  ship  belonging  to  Holland,  for 
their  conveyance,  they  were  going  on  board.  By  some 
treachery,  their  enemies  had  been  informed  of  their  design, 
and,  at  this  juncture,  a  great  number  of  armed  men  came 
npon  them.  A  part  of  the  men  were  on  board,  without  any 
01  their  effects  ;  the  women  and  children  were  in  a  bark  ap- 

S reaching  the  ship.  The  Dutch  captain,  apprehensive  of 
anger  to  himself,  hoisted  sail,  and  with  a  fair  wind  direct- 
ed his  course  to  Holland.  The  passengers  used  every  ef- 
fort to  persuade  him  to  return,  but  in  vain.  They  saw  their 
wives  and  children  fall  into  the  hands  of  merciless  enemies, 
while  unable  to  afford  them  any  relief  They  had  none  of 
their  effects,  not  even  a  change  of  clothes,  on  hoard.  A  vio- 
lent storm  came  on,  which  raged  seven  days,  without  inter- 
mission. By  the  violence  of  the  storm,  they  were  driven  to 
the  coast  of  Norway.  On  a  sudden,  the  sailors  exclaimed, 
"The  ship  has  foundered;  she  sinks;  she  sinks!"  The 
seamen  trembled  in  despair ;  the  pilgrims  looked  up  to  God, 
and  cried,  "  Yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save.  Yet,  Lord,  thou 
canst  save."  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  vessel  soon  be- 
gan to  rise — rode  out  the  storm,  and,  at  lencfih,  reached  its 
destined  port.  Afler  some  time,  all  their  friends  who  had 
been  left,  arrived  safely  in  Holland.  ''.-. 

This  coDgregation  fixed  their  residence  at  Amsi^tdaill,' 
But,  in  consequence  of  some  unhappy  disputes  which  tliea 
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agitated  the  other  English  churcliM  in  that  city,  ihpythoagrht 
it  prudent  to  remove.  Accordingly,  they  retired  the  n»tt 
year,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  Here  ihey  were 
kindly  received,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  habitation.  As  lh« 
ilamea  of  religious  tyranny  and  persecution  continued  to 
rage  in  England,  many  of  their  countrymen  joined  them ; 
under  the  able  mintslry  of  their  beloved  pastor,  they  con tinu- 
ed  in  great  union  ant!  prosperity,  and  became  a  numerous 
congregation. 

After  remaining  a  number  of  years  in  Holland,  this  little 
Hock  found  their  situation,  on  many  accounts,  unpleasant 
The  immomlities  of  their  neighbors  were  dangerous  to  the 
rising  generation  ;  the  difficulties  ofprocuring  a  comfortable 
living  induced  not  a  few  of  their  sons  to  enter  the  Dutch  ar- 
mies, and,  at  no  distant  day,  there  was  reason  lo  apprehend, 
their  posterity  would  become  incorporated  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  their  church  become  extinct  These 
considerations,  added  to  the  more  powerful  motive,  the  hope 
of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  exlensive  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  western  ivilderness,  induced  them 
to  remove  to  America.  Previous  to  their  final  determina- 
tion, as  their  governing  maxim  always  was,  "  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  God.  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths,"  they 
eet  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  direction 
Ihim  God.* 

Having  decided  to  settle  in  Virginia,  their  next  object  was 
to  obtain  a  patent,  which  they  at  length  efiecied,  from  the 
London  company.  At  the  same  time,  they  received  from 
King  James  an  intimation,  that  they  should  not  be  molest- 
ed, in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  They  now 
began  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  momentous  enterprise. 
For  this  purpose,  they  procured  two  vessels,  the  Speedwell 
and  the  Mayflower.  The  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  they 
purchased  in  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  her  for 
their  accommodation  in  America.  The  Mayflower,  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  ihey  hired  at  London. 

All  things  being  in  readiness  for  their  departure  from 
Leyden.  they  kept  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  and  prayer. 
Onlhe21siof  July,  the  pilgrims  went  to  Delfthaven,  a  placo 
about  twenty  miles  from  Leyden,  and  two  mites  from  Rot- 
terdam. Here  they  were  t«  embark.  To  this  port,  they 
were  kiadly  attended  by  many  of  their  brethren  and  friends 
from  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  trom  Leyden.     One  night  was 


handing  of  tha  Pilgrims,    P.  68. 


SettUmtnt  of  Dover.    P.  07. 
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ipent  with  little  sleep,  bat  **  with  friendly  entertainment,  and 
Christian  discourse,  and  real  expressions  of  the  purest  love.** 
"  The  next  day,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  went  on  board* 
tod  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  afiecting  was  the 
I     sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting — to  hear  what  sighs 

■  ind  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  among  them,  what  tears  did 
gush  from  eyery  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's 
heart,  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers,  that  stood  on  the 

■  key  as  spectators,  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Yet  com- 
fonable  and  sweet  it  was,  to  see  such  lively  and  sweet  ex- 
pressions of  dear  and  unfisigned  love."  But  the  tide,  which 
waits  for  no  man,  now  called  them  away.  The  moment 
was  oyerwhelming.  Their  aflfectionate  pastor  fell  on  his 
knees,  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  pilgrims  for  the  last  time. 
With  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears,  they  commended  them- 
selves, and  each  other,  most  fervently  to  Grod  Then,  with 
matual  embraces,  and  many  prayers,  they  parted  To  many 
it  was  a  final  parting  on  earth.  A  prosperous  gale  soon 
bore  them  to  Southampton.  There  they  found  the  May- 
flower, come  from  London,  with  the  rest  of  their  company, 
prepared  to  embark  for  America.  Most  welcome  and  joy- 
fiii  was  their  meeting  and  mutual  gratulation. 

August  5th,  1620,  the  pilgrims  embarked  at  Southampton 
for  the  New  World  Very  soon,  Mr.  Reynolds,  captain  of 
the  Speedwell,  complained  that  his  vessel  was  so  leaky,  that 
he  durst  not  proceed.  They  were  therefore  constrained  to 
put  in  at  Dartmouth.  Having  made  such  repairs  as  were 
judged  necessary,  and  sailed  about  one  hundred  leagues, 
Reynolds  again  complained  of  the  Speedwell,  and  they 
went  in  at  Plymouth.  There  the  poor  Speedwell  was 
searched,  and  condemned  as  not  sea  worthy.  But  the  true 
cause,  at  least  the  principal  cause,  of  her  condemnation,  was 
the  unfaithfulness  and  treachery  of  Reynolds  and  his  crew, 
who  were  very  far  from  having  the  hearts  of  puritans  or 
pilgrims.  A  part  of  her  company  were  dismissed,  and  the 
rest  were  taken  on  board  the  Mayflower. 

With  one  hundred  and  one  passengers,  this  vessel  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  September  6th,  1620.  For  a  time,  their 
voyaffe  was  pleasant  A  fine  breeze  wafted  them  forward, 
and  they  haa  a  fair  prospect  of  speedily  landing  in  the  New 
World.  But  not  long  afler,  they  encountered  fierce  and 
contrary  winds.  For  a  time,  they  were  in  the  utmost 
dimger J  and,  at  length,  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  expedi' 
eaey  oi  again  shaping  their  course  towkrda  England.  iL 
majority,  however  decided  to  pursue  the  voyage.    ¥ot  Vwo 
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months  they  were  tossed  and  driven  upon  the  tempestuous 
ocean ;  till,  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  they  had 
the  happiness  to  descry  the  bleak  and  dreary  shorea  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  part  then  discovered,  was  Sandy  Point,  called 
Cape  Malabar,  in  Chatham.  But  they  were  still  remote 
from  the  place  which  they  had  selected  for  a  habitation.  It 
was  their  intention  to  settle  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Toward  that  river  they  now  bent  their  course.  But  the 
wintry  season,  the  stormy  prospect,  the  "  perilous  shoals 
and  breakers"  in  their  way,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their 
design,  and  seek  the  nearest  resting  place,  where  they  might 
hope  for  tolerable  accommodations.  They  therefore  turned 
back,  sailed  round  Race  Point,  and  dfter  two  days,  Nov. 
1 1th,  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Plymouth.* 

Before  landing,  having  devoutly  given  thanks  to  God  for 
their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 
forty-one  signing  a  solemn  contract,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  which  they  were  to  be  governed.  Mr.  John  Car- 
ver was  elected  governor  for  one  year. 

"  Government  being  thus  established,  sixteen  men,  well 
armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day, 
to  fetch  wood  and  make  discoveries ;  but  they  returned  at 
night,  without  having  found  any  person  or  habitation.  The 
company,  having  rested  on  the  Lord's  day,  disembarked  on 
Monday,  the  13th  of  November ;  and  soon  after  proceeded 
to  make  further  discovery  of  the  country.  On  Wednesday, 
the  15th,  Miles  Standish  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  search- 
ing for  a  convenient  place  for  settlement,  saw  five  or  six  In- 
dians, whom  they  followed  several  miles,  until  night ;  but, 
not  overtaking  them,  were  constrained  to  lodge  in  the  woods. 
The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps  of  earth,  one  of  which 
they  dug  open,  but  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they 
concluded  these  were  Indian  graves;  and,  therefore,  repla- 
cing what  they  had  taken  out,  they  left  them  inviolate.  In 
different  heaps  of  sand  they  also  found  bai>kets  of  corn,  a 
quantity  of  which  they  v^arried  away  in  a  great  kettle,  found 
at  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  house.  This  providential  discove- 
ry gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  preserved  the  in- 
fant colony  from  famine.  Before  the  close  of  the  month, 
Mrs.  Susannah  White  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  call- 
ed Perigrine;  and  this  was  the  first  child  of  European  ex- 
traction, born  in  New-England. 

♦  Dr.  Pariah. 
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*  On  the  6th  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  ont  with 
aereral  of  the  principal  men,  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow, 
Standish,  and  others,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  roand 
the  bay,  in  search  of  a  place  for  settlement.     The  next  day 
this  company  was  divided ;  and,  while  some  travelled  on 
shore,  others  coasted  in  the  shallop.     Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth,  those  on  shore  were  surprised  by  a  flight  of 
arrows  from  a  party  of  Indians  ;  but  on  the  discharge  of  the 
Ens^lish  muskets,  the  Indians  instantly  disappeared.     The 
shallop,  after  imminent  hazard  from  the  loss  of  its  rudder 
and  mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  narrowly  es- 
caped, reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the  eighth; 
and  here  the  company  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  reposed  themselves,  with  pious  gratitude  for 
their  safety.     On  this  island  they  kept  the  Christian  saUnith. 
The  day  following,  they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  fit 
for  shipping;  went  on  shore  and  explored  the  adjacent  land, 
where  ihey  saw  various  cornfields  and  brooks;  and  judging 
the  situation  to  be  convenient  for  a  settlement,  they  returned 
with  the  weJcome  intelligence  to  the  ship. 

"  On  the  15th  they  weighed  anchor,and  proceeded  with  the 
ship  for  this  newly  discovered  port,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  following  day.  On  the  18th  and  19th  they  went  on  shore 
for  discovery,  but  returned  at  night  to  the  ship.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  after  imploring  Divine  guidance,  they 
went  on  shore  again,  to  fix  on  some  place  for  immediate  set- 
tlement. After  viewing  the  country,  they  concluded  to  set- 
tle on  a  high  ground,  facing  the  bay,  where  the  land  was 
cleared,  and  the  water  was  excellent. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  23d,  as  many  of  the  company  as  could, 
with  convenience,  went  on  shore  and  felled  and  carried  tim- 
ber to  the  spot  designed  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
common  use.  On  the  Lord's  day,  the  24th,  the  people  on 
shore  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  Indians,  and  expected  an 
assault ;  but  they  continued  unmolested.  On  Monday,  the 
25ih,  they  began  to  build  the  first  house.  A  platform  for 
their  ordnance  demanding  their  earliest  attention,  they  be- 
gan one  on  the  28th,  on  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  plain  beneath,  of  the  expanding  bay,  and 
of  the  distant  ocean. 

••  In  the  afternoon  they  divided  their  whole  company  into 

nineteen  families ;  measured  out  the  ground  and  assigned  to 

every  person  by  lot  half  a  pole  in  breadth,  and  three  poles  in 

length,  for  houses  and  gardens.     Though  most  ot  lue  com- 

janjr  were  on  board  the  ship  on  the  Lord's  day,  Dec.  ^\lX^ 
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vetsome  of  them  kept  ntbbath  for  the  first  time  in  their  new 
faouae.  Here,  therefore,  is  fixed  th«  epoch  of  their  Mttlo- 
Dtent,  which,  in  g^leful  mnembTance  of  the  Chiistian 
frienda  whom  they  found  at  the  last  town  they  left  in  theii 
luUiTe  country,  they  called  Piymottth.  This  was  the  foundii- 
tton  of  the  first  English  town  built  in  New-England."* 

Sec.  13.  In  November,  1620,  the  same  month 
in  which  the  puritans  arrived  on  the  American 
coast,  Jamea  I.  issued  a  patent  granting  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  Ferdlnando  Gorges,  and  others, 
styling  themflelvea  "  The  Council  of  Plymouth,  In 
the  county  of  Devon,  for  planting  and  governing 
New-England,  In  America,"  the  territory  be- 
tween the  40lh  and  48th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  extending  through  the  main  land  from 
sea  to  sea. 

This  territory  had,  until  this  time,  been  known  by  the 
Bune  of  North  Virginia;  but  now  it  received  the  name  of 
New-England,  by  royal  authority.  The  patent  thus  issued 
to  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  ^vas  the  foundation  of  all  the 


^  Sec.  14.  In  March,  1631,  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, through  Gov.  Carver,  entered  into  a  league 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  mutual  defence,  with 
Masassolt,  the  great  sachem  of  the  neighboring 
Indians.  This  treaty,  which  was  strictly  ob- 
served, until  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war,  (a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years,)  gave  general 
peace  to  the  colony,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
their  Intimate  and  amicable  correspondence  with 
the  neighboring  Indian  tribes. 

The  person  chiefly  instrrnnental  in  bringing  this  event  to 
pass,  was  Samoaet,  a  sagamore,  or  chief  o7  the  country,  ty- 
ing at  the  distance  of  about  five  days'  journey.  He  was  the 
first  visitant  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  and  greatly  surpri- 
sed the  inhabitants,  by  calling  out  as  he  entered  their  vil- 
lage, "Welcome,  Englishmen!   welcome,  Engliahmea I" 
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He  had  coDversed  with  the  English  fieheimen,  who  had 
come  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  had  learned  some  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  informed  the  colony  that  the  place  where  they 
were  settled,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Patuxet ;  that  fire 
years  before,  a  plague  had  swept  off  all  the  natives  from  the 
place,  so  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  re- 
maining. Providence  had  thus  singularly  prepared  the 
way  for  the  colonies  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  without 
molesting  a  single  owner. 

Samoset,  having  been  treated  with  hospitality  by  these 
itrangers,  was  disposed  to  cultivate  a  further  acquamtance 
with  them;  and  on  his  third  visit  was  accompanied  by 
Squanto,  a  native  of  the  country,  who  had  been  carried 
tway  in  1614,  by  one  Hunt,  and  sold  into  Spain,  but  had 
been  taken  to  London,  whence  he  had  returned  to  America. 
They  informed  the  English  that  Masassoit,  the  greatest 
achem  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  was  near,  with  a  guard 
of  sixty  men.     Mutual  distrust  prevented,  for  some  time,  any 
advances -from  either  side.     But  Squanto,  who  was  at  length 
sent  to  Masassoit,  returned,  saying  that  the  sachem  wished 
t)ie  English  to  send  some  one  to  confer  with  him.     Mr.  Ed- 
ward Winslow  was  accordingly  sent,  bearing  suitable  pre- 
sents to  the  chief     These  proving  acceptable,  Masassoit 
left  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody  of  his  men  as  a  hostage, 
and  ventured  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  with  whom  he  concluded  the  treaty  already 
noticed. 

Sec.  15.  In  1621,  the  colony  of  Virginia  received 
from  tiie  London  company,  llirougli  Sir  Francis 
Wyat,  who,  at  this  time,  arrived  as  governor,  a 
more  perfect  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  powers  of  this  government  were 
vested  in  a  governor  and  two  councils.  One  of 
these  was  called  the  council  of  state,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  governor.  This  council  was  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  company.  The 
other  was  called  the  general  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  the  council  of  state,  and  two  burgesses, 
or  representatives,  deputed  from  each  town,  hun- 
dred, or  plantation.    This  assembly  met  aniui- 

ally,  and  were  jDtrusted  with  the  bualneea  ot 

6* 
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flramlng  laws  for  the  colony,  the  governor  having 
B  negative  upon  their  proceedings.  No  laws 
were  valid  until  ratified  by  a  court  of  the  compa- 
ny in  England. 

Sec.  16.  In  1622,  the  Virginia  colony,  whicn 
for  some  time  had  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and 
had  received  frequent  accessions,  experienced  a 
stroke  which  proved  nearly  fatal.  The  successor 
of  Powhatan,  who  was  of  a  proud,  revengeful 
spirit,  and  extremely  hostile  to  the  colony,  con- 
certed a  plan  to  cut  them  off  at  a  blow.  On 
the  22d  of  March,  it  was  so  far  put  in  execution, 
that  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  colony, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  butchered  al- 
most ill  the  same  instant. 

The  chief  by  whom  this  massacre  was  planned,  and  un- 
der whom  it  was  executed,  was  Opecancanough,  the  succes- 
sor of  Powhatan,  but  a  deadly  foe  to  the  English.  The 
whole  Indian  population  in  the  surrounding  country  had 
been  enlisted  by  this  artful  chief,  and  yet  they  visited  the 
English  settlements,  and  even  purchasea  arms  and  borrow- 
ed boats,  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  savage  purpose. 

**  On  the  evening  before  the  fatal  day,  they  brought  them 
presents  of  game ;  and  the  next  morning  came  freely  among 
them,  behaving  as  usual.  Suddenly,  precisely  at  mid-day, 
the  blow  fell,  at  the  same  instant,  upon  the  unsuspecting 
settlers ;  and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  victims  to  savage  treachery  and  cruelty. 
The  massacre  would  have  been  more  extensive,  had  not  a 
domesticated  Indian,  residing  in  one  of  the  villages,  reveal- 
ed the  plot  to  his  master,  whom  he  had  been  solicited  to 
murder.  Information  was  instantly  given  to  some  of  the 
nearest  settlements,  and  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  the 
calamity  which  fell  upon  the  others.  The  horrid  spectacle 
before  them  roused  the  English  from  repose  to  vengeance. 
A  vindictive  and  exterminating  war  succeeded.  The  whites 
were  victorious,  destroying  many  of  their  enemies,  and 
obliging  the  remainder  to  retire  far  into  the  wilderness. 
But  their  own  number  melted  away  l)efore  the  miseries  of 
war;  their  settlements  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight, 
and  Amine  again  visited  them  with,  its  etSiicUng  scowx^. 
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In  1624,  out  of  nine  thousand  persons,  who  had  been  sent 
from  England,  but  eighteen  hundred  existed  in  the  colony."* 

Sec.  17.  While  the  Virginians  were  mourning 
their  losses,  the  Plymouth  colony  began  to  expe- 
rience the  distresses  of  famine.  By  the  time 
their  planting  was  finished  in  1623,  they  were 
destitute  of  bread  and  corn.  The  most  gloomy 
anticipations  were  indulged,  but,  by  a  remarka- 
ble and  weli  attested  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, they  were  delivered. 

From  the  third  week  in  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  there 
was  no  rain.     Their  corn,  for  which  they  had  made  their 
utmost  exertions,  withered  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching 
sun,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  appeared  irrecoverably  lost 
The  Indians,  seeing  their  prospects,  observed  that  they 
would  soon  be  subdued  by  famine,  when  they  should  find 
them  an  easy  prey.     A  public  fast  was  appointed,  and  ob- 
served with  great  solemnity.     The  morning  and  most  of 
the  day  was  clear  and  hot,  but  towards  evening,  the  clouds 
collected,  and,  like  the  gracious  influences  of  God,  the  rain 
descended  in  moderate,  yet  copious  showers.     This  revived 
their  expiring  crop,  and  produced  a  plentiful  harvest.     Af- 
ter which  they  observed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  the 
origin  of  the  annual  thanksgiving  which  is  now  observed 
in  New-En  gland,  t 

Sec.  18.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from 
England  were  sent  to  America  by  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  to  form  settlements  on  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Sagadahok,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  west  to  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  These  settlers  arriving  in  the  river  Pis- 
cataqua,  began  two  settlements,  one  at  the  mouth, 
called  Little  Harbour  ;  the  other  still  higher  up 
the  river,  at  Cocheco,  afterwards  called  Dover. 
These  were  the  first  settlements  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

Sec.  19,  In  1624,  the  London  Company,  whidi 

^EMoij  ofUnUtd  StMieg,        f  RobtuDa*  New-England  F»»b«t. 
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bad  settled  Virginia,  was  dissolved  by  an  act  of 
King  James  I.  under  pretext  of  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  colony,  and  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  agitated  the  company.  Their 
charter  was  taken  away,  and  the  government  of 
the  colony  assumed  by  the  crown.  The  king 
himself  appointed  the  governor,  in  whom,  with 
twelve  counsellors,  the  powers  of  government 
were  vested. 

The  London  Company,  thus  dissolved,  consisted  of  ^n- 
tlemen  of  noble  and  disinterested  views,  who  had  exnended 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  their  iurtunes, 
in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  America; 
and  more  than  nme  thousand  persons  had  been  seoi  lirom 
the  mother  country  to  people  this  new  settlement.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  scarcely  two  thovL' 
sand  persons  survived. 

Charles  I.  succeeding  James  I.  in  1625,  brought 
the  Virginia  colony  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  crown.  Under  this  administra- 
tion, the  colony  suffered  much  for  many  years, 
from  the  severe  and  arbitrary  restraints  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  king,  through  the  governor  and 
council. 

Sec.  20.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  lands,  upon 
which  the  Plymouth  colony  settled,  were  grant- 
ed by  the  crown  to  "  the  Council  of  Plymouth," 
'  In  England,  in  November,  1620.  This  was  the 
same  month  that  the  puritans  had  arrived  in  the 
country,  {Sec.  13.)  Being  apprised  of  this  grant, 
the  colony,  in  1626,  began  to  take  measures  to 
purchase  these  lands.  The  negotiations  for  this 
purpose  ended  the  next  year  in  a  patent,  which 
the  company  granted  them  for  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  with  ample  pow- 
ers of  government. 

The  govenuneiU  of  the  colony  wm  at  fixst  formod  and 
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eondncted  according  to  a  yoluntary  compact,  entered  iolo 
Wfore  landing,  {Sec,  12.)  Till  the  year  1624,  it  consisted 
of  a  goyemor  and  one  assistant  only.  Prom  this  period, 
fne  were  annually  chosen,  the  governor  having  a  doahle 
voce.  The  numher  of  assistants  was  afterwards  increased 
to  seven.  The  laws  of  the  colony  were  enacted,  and  the  af^ 
fcirs  of  government  conducted,  by  these  officers,  for  near 
twenty  years.  In  1639,  the  towns  in  this  colony,  for  the 
first  time,  sent  deputies.  The  colony  continued  distinct  near 
seventy  years,  until  1691,  when,  by  charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Province  of  Maine. 

Sec.  21.  In  1628,  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
another  colony  in  New-England,  by  the  name 
of  the  Colony  of  Mtzssachusetts  Bay,  >  At  this 
time,  several  enterprising  men  purchased  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  the  territory,  which  consti- 
tuted the  above  colony.  The  same  year,  the 
purchasers  sent  out  Mr.  John  Endlcot,  with  about 
a  hundred  adventurers,  to  commence  a  settle- 
ment. This  they  did  at  Salem,  at  that  time  call- 
ed by  the  Indians,  Naumkeak. 

The  territory  included  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  extended  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  river,  and 
three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  east  and  west  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  like  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  was  commenced  by  non-conformists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  greater  religious  liberty,  in  matters  of  wor-  • 
ship  and  discipline.  Among  the  most  active  in  this  enter- 
prise was  Mr.  Endicot,  already  mentioned,  and  Mr.  White, 
a  pious  and  active  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  England. 

Sec.  22.  The  following  year,  1629,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles 
in  their  title  to  the  soil ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ceived the  powers  of  civil  government.  They  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  <*  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New-Eng- 
l/wd, "    Soon  after,  a  form  of  governmeul  lot  ti^^ 
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new  colony  was  settled.    Mr.  Endicot,  already 
in  the  colony,  was  appointed  governor. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Endicot  as  governor,  an  ex- 
pedition was  titled  out,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  colony.  Five  ships  were  provided,  which,  being  la- 
den lirith  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  sailed  from  England, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  planters,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in 
June.  They  found  the  settlement  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances ;  yet,  not  being  themselves  pleased  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Salem,  two  hundred  of  them  removed,  and  settled  at 
a  place,  which  they  called  Charlestown. 

Secx  23.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  it  was  determined  by  the  company  in 
England,  that  the  government  and  the  patent  of 
the  plantation  should  be  transferred  from  Lon- 
don to  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  the  same  time,  a 
new  election  of  officers  for  the  colony  took  place. 
John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and  Tho- 
mas Dudley  deputy  governor.  Soon  after  their 
appointment,  they  sailed  with  a  large  company, 
some  of  whom  settled  at  Charlestown,  others  at 
Boston,  and  in  towns  adjacent. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  June,  who  continued 
from  thrl  ijme  to  his  death,  the  head  and  father  of  the  colo- 
ny, he  found  the  plantation  in  a  distressed  and  suffering 
state.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  the  colony  contained  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  Eighty  of  these  had  died,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  survivors  were  in  a  weak  and  sickly  state. 
Their  supply  of  corn  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night, and  their  other  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted.  In 
addition  to  these  evils,  they  were  informed,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  was  forming  for  the  ut- 
ter extirpation  of  the  colony.  Their  strength  was  weak- 
ness, but  their  confidence  was  in  God,  and  they  were  not  for- 
saken. Many  of  the  planters,  who  arrived  this  summer,  af- 
ter long  voyages,  were  in  a  sickly  stale,  and  disease  con- 
tinued to  rage  through  the  season.  By  the  close  of  the 
yenTf  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  two  hundred.  Among 
these  were  several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony. 
Mr.  Higginson,  the  venerable  minister  of  Salem,  spent  about 
a  year  with  that  parent  church,  and  was  removed  to  the 
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church  in  glory.  His  excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Skelton,  did 
not  long  survive  him.  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  assistants; 
and  his  lady,  who  was  a  great  patroness  of  the  settlement, 
died  soon  after  their  arri^.  Of  the  latter,  an  early  histo- 
rian observes,  **  She  left  an  earthly  paradise  in  the  family  of 
an  earldom,  to  encounter  the  sorrows  of  a  wilderness,  for 
the  entertainments  of  a  pure  worship  in  the  house  of  God ; 
and  then  immediately  left  that  wilderness  for  the  heavenly 
paradise." 

The  succeedii^  winter  commenced  in  December  with 
great  severity.     Few  of  the  houses  which  had  been  erected 
•were  comfortable,  and  the  most  of  them  were  miserable  co- 
verings.    Unused  to  such  severities  of  climate,  the  poor 
people  suffered  severely  from  the  cold.     Many  were  frozen 
lo  death.     The  inconveniences  of  their  accommodations  in- 
creased the  diseases,  which  continued  to  prevail  among 
them.     But  their  constancy  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  the 
last  trial.   During  the  continuance  of  the  severe  season,  their 
stock  of  provisions  began  to  fail.     Those  who  wanted  were 
supplied  by  those  who  possessed,  as  long  as  any  remained. 
A.  poor  man  came  to  the  governor  to  ccjmplain,  and  was  in- 
formed, that  the  last  bread  of  his  liQififl  was  in  the  oveiL 
Many  subsisted  upon  shell-fish^- ^gjari'i^iB^        and  acorns, 
which  at  that  season  could  not  have  b$^  procured,  but  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.     In  consideratip|Cof  their  [)erilous  con- 
dition, the  sixth  day  of  February  wasjfepointed  for  a  day  o. 
public  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  deliverance  from  God. 
On  the  fifth  of  February,  the  day  before  the  appointed  fast, 
the  ship  Lion,  which  had  been  sent  to  Englanti  for  supplies, 
arrived,  laden  with  provisions.     She  had  u  siorniy  passage, 
and  rode  amidst  heavy  drifts  of  ice,  after  entering  the  har- 
bor.    These  provisions  were  distributed  among  the  people, 
according  to  their  necessities,  and  their  appcunted  fast  was 
exchanged  for  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.* 

Sec.  24.  In  1623,  Charles  I.  completed  a  patent 
to  CoBCilius  Calvert,  otherwise  called  liOrd  Balti- 
more, which  had  been  designed  for  his  famer,  by 
which  was  conveyed  to  him  a  tract  of  coin^trV 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which,  in  honor  of  Hen-^. 
rietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  he  named  Maryland. 

*  Robbins*  New-England  Fathers. 
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Oeorge  CalTert,  the  fether,  having  embraced  the  Ronmn 
Catholic  religioD,  found  hit  siluation  in  Enelaod  eo  un< 
pleasanl,  that,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  hia  religious  opinions 
u)  peace,  made  a  visit  to  America,  and  harimg  explored  the 
tetritory  above  mentioned,  returned  to  England,  for  the  pur- 

Sase  of  procuring  a  patent  of  it.  Before  it  was  completed  he 
ied,  and  the  patent  was  made  out  to  his  son,  Cecil.  By 
this  patent,  the  latter  cnme  into  possession  of  the  country,  * 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude 
This  grant  covered  the  land  which  had  long  before  been 
granted  to  Virginia,  aa  what  was  now  granted  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore was  in  part  subsequently  given  to  William  Penn.  In 
consequence  of  these  arbitrary  acts  of  the  crown,  long  and 
obstinate  contentions  arose  between  the  descendants  of  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore. 

Sec.  25.  In  1633,  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, who,  with  ahout  two  hundred  planters, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  left  England  near  the 
close  of  this  year,  and  arriving  in  1634,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Potomac,  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians Yoamaco,  a  considerable  village,  where 
they  formed  a  settlement,  to  which  they  gave 
Ihe  name  of  St.  Mary. 

Sec.  26,  In  1633,  the  first  house  was  erected  In 
Connecticut.  This  was  a  trading  house  at  Wind- 
flor,  the  materials  of  which  a  party  of  Plymouth 
adventurers  transported  in  a  vessel  up  Coin.3clI- 
cut  river. 

The  first  discoveries  made  of  this  part  of  New-England 
were  of  its  principal  river,  and  the  fine  meadows  lying  npon 
its  banks.  Whether  the  Dutch  at  New- Netherlands,  or  the 
people  of  New-Plymouth,  were  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
river,  is  not  certain.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  claimed 
this  honor,  and  both  purchased  and  made  a  settlement  of  the 
lands  upon  it,  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

In  1631,  Waquimacut,  a  sachem  upon  the  river  Connec- 
ticut, made  a  journey  to  Plymouth  and  Boston,  earnestly 
soliciting  the  governors  of  each  of  the  colonies  to  send  men, 
to  make  ^eiiJemeDls  upon  the  river.  He  represented  the  ex< 
ceeding  irujt/iiitiess  of  ihfl  country,  tnd.  ^lomuB^  ^bsX  \n 
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Id  supply  the  English,  if  they  would  make  a  settlement 
*,  TvitQ  corn  annually,  and  give  them  eighty  heaver 
s.  He  urged,  that  two  men  might  he  sent  to  view  the 
try.  Had  this  hivitation  been  accepted,  it  might  have 
ented  the  Ehitch  claim  to  any  part  of  the  lands  upon  the 
%  and  opened  an  extensive  trade,  in  hemp,  furs,  and 
skins,  with  all  the  Indians  upon  it,  and  fat  into  Canada, 
he  g^overnor  of  Massachusetts  treated  the  sachem  and 
'.ompany  with  generosity,  but  paid  no  further  attention 
8  proposal.  Mr.  Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
ing'  it  worthy  of  attention,  himself  made  a  journey  to 
aecticut,  discovered  the  river,  and  the  lands  adjacent. 
wo  years  from  this  tiige,  the  people  of  Plymouth  began 
ake  preparations  for  erecting  a  trading-house,  and  es- 
shing  a  small  company  upon  the  river.  In  the  mean 
,  the  Dutch  having  heard  of  the  intended  enterprise  of 
>eople  of  Plymouth,  sent  a  party  to  the  river,  who  erect- 
fort,  where  the  city  of  Hartford  is  now  situated, 
aving  at  length  prepared  the  frame  of  a  house,  William 
nes,  who  commanded  the  Plymouth  expedition,  pro- 
ed  in  a  vessel  with  his  party  for  Connecticut.  He  had 
mmission  from  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  a  chosen 
pany  to  accomplish  his  design.  Wheii  he  came  into 
river,  he  found  that  the  Dutch  had  got  in  before  him, 
e  a  light  fort,  and  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon.  This 
erected  at  the  place  since  called  Hartford.  The  Dutch 
id  Holmes  going  up  the  river,  stood  by  their  cannon,  and 
jred  him  to  strike  his  colors,  or  they  would  fire  upon 
.  But  he  was  a  man  of  spirit,  assured  them  that  he  had 
immission  from  the  governor  of  Plymouth  to  go  up  the 
r,  and  that  he  must  obey  his  orders.  They  poured  out 
r  threats,  but  he  proceeded,  and  landing  on  the  west  side 
le  river,  erected  his  house  below  the  mouth  of  the  little 
r  in  Windsor.  The  house  was  covered  with  the  utmost 
«ach,  and  fortified  with  palisades.  The  Dutch,  consider- 
them  as  intruders,  sent,  the  next  year,  a  band  of  seventy 
i  to  drive  them  from  the  country,  but  finding  them  strong- 
osted,  they  relinquished  the  design.* 

5cc.  27.  In  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  company, 
isisting  of  sixty  men,  women,  and  children, 
m  the  settlements  of  Newtown  and  Water- 
irn,  in  Massachusetts^  commenced  their  journey 

♦  Trumbull. 
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through  the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  river.  ( )n 
their  arrival,  they  settled  at  Windsor,  Wethers- 
field,  and  Hartford. 

They  commenced  their  journey  on  the  15th  of  October. 
A  wide  wilderness  spread  before  them.  With  incredible 
difficulty  they  made  their  way  through  swamps  and  rivers, 
over  hills  and  mountains.  So  long*  were  they  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  so  much  time  was  spent  in  passing  the  river,  and 
in  getting  over  their  cattle,  that,  after  all  their  exertions, 

.  winter  came  upon  them  before  they  were  prepared.  This 
was  an  occasion  of  great  distress  and  damage  to  the  plant- 
ers. By  the  15th  of  November,  Connecticut  river  was  fro- 
zen over,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  the  season  so  tem- 
pestuous, that  a  considerable  number  of  the  cattle,  which 
had  been  driven  from  Massachusetts,  could  not  be  brought 
across  the  river.  The  people  had  so  little  time  to  prepare 
their  huts  and  houses,  and  to  erect  sheds  and  shelters  for 
their  cattle,  that  the  sufferings  of  man  and  beast  were  ex- 
treme. It  being  impracticable  to  transport  much  provision 
or  furniture  through  a  pathless  wilderness,  they  were  put 
on  board  several  small  vessels,  which  were  either  cast  away 
or  did*  not  arrive.  Several  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  New-England,  by  the  violence  of  the  storms.  Two 
shallops,  laden  with  goods  from  Boston  for  Connecticut, 
were  cast  away,  and  the  men.  with  every  thing  on  board, 
lost.  A  vessel  with  six  of  the  Connecticut  people  on  board, 
which  sailed  from  the  river  for  Boston,  early  in  November, 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  cast  away  in  Manamet 
Bay.  'I^he  men  got  on  shore,  and  after  wandering  ten  days 
in  deep  snow  and  a  sevtre  season,  without  meeting  any  hu- 
man being,  arrived,  nearly  spent  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at 
New-Plymouih. 

About  the  first  of  December,  provisions  generally  failed  in 
the  settlements  on  the  river,  and  famine  and  death  looked 
the  inhabitants  in  the  face.  Some  of  them,  driven  by  hun- 
ger, attempted  their  way,  in  this  severe  season,  through  the 
wilderness  from  Connecticut  to  Massachusetts.  Of  thirteen, 
in  one  company,  wlio  made  this  attempt,  one,  in  pa.ssingthe 
rivers,  fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  drowned.  The  other 
twelve  were  ten  days  on  iheir  journey,  and  would  all  have 
perished,  had  it  not  l>een  for  the  assistance  of  the  Indians. 
Such  was  the  general  distress  early  in  December,  that  a  con- 
si^lenthlr  pnrt  of  the  new  seltiers  were tAiUgvid  lo  a^,^^ivdoa 

iLdr  Jiubitations.     Seventy  persons,  mcai,  ^vomcu,  ^ivOi  c\v\- 
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dren,  determined  to  go  down  the  river  to  meet  their  pro- 
visions, as  the  only  expedient  to  preserve  their  lives.     Not 
meeting  with  the  vessels  which  they  expected,  they  all  went 
on  board  the  Kebecca,  a  vessel  of  about  sixty  tons.     This, 
two  days  before,  was  frozen  in  twenty  miles  up  the  river; 
but  by  the  falling  of  a  small  rain,  together  with  the  tide,  the 
ice  became  so  broken  that  she  was  enabled  to  gel  out.     She 
tan,  however,  upon  the  bar,  and  the  people  were  forced  to 
unlade  her  to  get  her  off     She  was  re  laded,  and  in  five  days 
reached  Boston. 

The  people  who  kept  their  stations  on  the  river,  suffered 
in  an  extreme  degree.  After  all  the  help  they  were  able  to 
obtain,  by  hunting  and  from  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged 
to  subsist  on  aconis,  malt,  and  grains.  Numbers  pf  cattle, 
which  could  not  be  got  over  the  river  before  winter,  lived 
through  without  any  thing  but  what  they  found  in  the  woods 
and  meadows.  They  wintered  as  well,  or  belter,  than  those 
which  were  broii.«rht  over,  and  for  which  all  the  provision 
possible  was  made.  However,  a  great  number  of  cattle 
perished.  The  Windsor  people  lost  in  this  single  article 
about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Their  other  losses 
were  very  considerable.* 

Sec,  28.  During  the  same  year,  1635,  in  which 
tlie  above  towns  were  settled  in  Connecticvit, 
Joiin  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, arrived  from  England,  with  a  commission 
as  governor  of  Connecticut,  under  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  to  whom  the  council  of 
Plymouth  had  sold,  in  March,  1631,  a  patent  of 
the  territory. 

This  patent  included  that  part  of  New-England  which 
extends  from  Narraganset  river  120  miles  on  a  straight 
line,  near  the  shore,  towards  the  southwest,  as  the  coast  lies 
towards  Virginia,  and  within  that  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  South  Sea.  This  is  the  original  patent  for 
Connecticut. 

Soon  after  Winthrop*s  arrival  at  Boston,  he  dispatched  a 
bark  of  thirty  tons  with  twenty  men,  to  take  possession  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  to  build  a  fort  at  its  mouth.  This 
was  accordingly  erected,  and  called  Saybrook  fort.  A  few 
days  after  their  arrival,  a  Dutch  vessel,  from  New-Ncthet-. 
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lands,  appeared,  to  take  possession  of  the  river :  out,  as  the 
English  nad  already  mounted  two  cannon,  their  landing  was 
prevented. 

The  next  June,  1636,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone, 
with  a  number  of  settlers,  from  Dorchester  and  Watertown, 
removed  to  Connecticut.  With  no  guide  but  a  compass, 
they  made  their  way  one  hundred  miles  over  mountains, 
through  swamps  andf  rivers.  Their  journey,  which  was  on 
foot,  lasted  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  lived  upon  the  milk 
of  their  cows.  They  drove  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle. 
This  party  chiefly  settled  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Stone  became  the  pastors  of  the  church  in  that  place, 
and  were  both  eminent  as  men  and  ministers.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Hooker  occurred  in  1647.  About  the  time  of  his 
departure,  a  frieml,  standing  by,  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  going 
to  receive  the  reward  of  all  your  labors."  He  replied^ 
"  Brother,  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy. ^^  Mr.  Stone  died 
in  1663. 

Sec.  29.  This  year,  1636,  Boger  Williams, 
having  been  banished  from  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1634,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Mooshawsic,  and  began  a  plantation,  which  he 
called  Providence.  From  this,  we  date  the  set 
tlement  of  Rhodk  Lsland. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  thus  commenced  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island,  came  from  Enp^land  in  1631;  and,  having 
resided  a  short  lime  at  Plymouth,  removed  to  Salem,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
Durmg  his  cunnexion  with  ihc  people  of  Salem,  he  promul- 
gated opinions  which  were  contrary  to  those  prevalent  at 
that  day  in  the  colonies,  and  among  them,  "  that  the  civil 
magistrate  is  bound  to  afford  equal  protection  to  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians."  On  account  of  this  doctrine,  he 
was  sentenced  to  depart  out  of  the  territory.  At  first,  he 
repaired  to  Sejconk,  where  he  procured  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  Indians.  "  Being  informed,  however,  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Plymouth,  that  the  land  was  within  the  limits  of 
that  colony,  he  proceeded  to  Mooshawsic,  where,  in  1636, 
with  those  friends  who  followed  him,  he  began  a  plantation. 
He  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kindness  of  heaven,  he  called  the  place 
Providence.  Acting  in  conformity  with  the  wise  and  liberal 
principle,  for  avowing  and  maintaining  which,  he  had  suP 
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iered  banishment,  he  allowed  entire  freedom  of  conscience 
to  all  who  came  Avithin  his  borders.  And  to  him  must  be 
g-iven  the  glory  of  having  first  set  a  practical  example  of  the 
equal  toleration  of  all  religious  sects,  in  the  same  political 
community.  His  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  civilized 
brethren.  He  labored  to  enlighten,  improve,  and  conciliate 
the  savages.  He  learned  their  language,  travelled  among 
them,  and  gfained  the  entire  confidence  of  their  chiefs.  He 
liad  oflen  the  happiness,  by  his  influence  over  them,  of  sa- 
ving from  injury  the  colony  which  had  proclaimed  him  an 
outlaw,  and  driven  him  into  the  wilderness."* 

In  1638,  William  Coddington  and  seventeen  others  bemff 
persecuted  for  their  religious  tenets  in  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Williams  to  Providence.  By  his  advice,  they 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  island  Aquetneck,  and  began 
a  serflement  on  the  northern  part  of  it.  Others  followed  the 
next  summer,  and  commenced  another  settlement  on  the 
soutJiwestern  side — dividing  the  island  into  two  townships, 
l^rtiimoulh  and  Newport.  They  formed  themselves  into  a 
body  politic,  and  elected  Mr.  Coddington  chief  magistrate. 

In  1040,  the  inhabitants  of  Providence  agreed  upon  a 
form  of  government.  Rhode  Island,  so  called  from  a  fanci- 
ed resemblance  to  the  ancient  island  of  Rhodes,  soon  began 
to  be  exlensivt'ly  settled,  both  on  account  of  its  natural  fer- 
tility, and  also  on  account  of  the  religious  freedom  allowed 
to  all  denominations. 

In  1044,  Roger  Williams  visited  England,  as  agent  of 
the  settlers,  and  obtained  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of 
the  Plymouth  Company,  a  free  charter  of  incorporation  for 
Providence  and  Rhode  Is^land  plantations. 

In  1063,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  tlu'm.  by  Charles 
11.  This  charter  constituted  an  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  ten  assistants,  with  the  re- 
presentatives from  the  several  towns,  all  to  be  chosen  by  the 
freemen. 

fiSec.  30.  The  year  1637  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Connecticut,  for  the  war  with  the  Pe- 
quots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  settle- 
ment was  on  a  hill,  in  the  present  town  of  Groton. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  Peipiots  had  frequently  annoyed 
the  infant  colony,  and  in  several  instances  had  killed  some 
of  its  inhabitants.     In  March  of  this  year,  the  commander  of 
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Saybrook  fort,  with  twelve  men,  was  attacked  by  ihem,  ana 
three  of  his  party  killed.  In  April,  another  portion  of  this 
tribe  assaulted  the  people  of  WethersfieJd,  aa  they  were  go-  ■ 
ing  10  (heir  fields  to  labor,  and  killed  Eix  men  ana  three  wo- 
men. Two  girls  were  taken  captive  by  (hem,  and  twenty 
cows  were  killed. 

la  >li!s  perilous  state  of  the  colony,  a  court  wns  summon- 
ed at  Hartford.  May  1.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
determined  that  war  should  be  commenced  against  the  Pe- 

Ninety  men,  nearly  half  the  fencible  men  of  the  colony, 
were  ordered  to  be  raised  ;  forty-two  from  Hartford ;  thirty 
from  Windsor ;  and  eighteen  from  Wothersficld. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  force  at  Horiford,  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Hooker,  previously  10  their  marching,  addressed  thembi  the 
following  manner :  ^ 

"Fellow-soldiers,  countrymen,  and  companions,  yoti'are 
this  day  assembled  by  the  special  providcnco  of  God;  fjon 
are  not  collected  by  wild  fancy,  nor  ferocious  passions,  Wt 
is  not  a  tumultuous  assembly,  whose  actions  are  abortive,  or, 
if  successful,  produce  only  theft,  rapine,  rape,  and  murder; 
crimes  inconsistent  with  nntnre's  light,  inconsistent  with  a 
soldier's  valor.  You,  my  dear  hearts,  were  selected  from 
your  neighbors,  by  the  godly  fathers  of  the  land,  for  your 
known  courjige,  to  execute  such  a  work. 

"  Your  cause  is  the  cause  of  heaven;  the  enemy  have 
blasphemed  your  God,  and  slain  his  serrants ;  you  are  only 
the  ministers  of  his  jnsiire,  I  •.'■>  not  pretend  thai  your  ene- 
mies ore  careless  or  indiflerent:  no,  their  hatred  is  infla- 
med, their  lips  (hirst  for  blood  ;  they  would  devour  you, 
and  nil  the  people  of  God;  but,  my  bravo  soldiers,  ineir 
guilt  has  reached  the  clouds  ;  they  arc  ripe  for  destruction ; 
their  cruelty  is  notorious ;  and  cruelly  and  cowardice  are 
always  united. 

"  'rhere  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  your  certain  vic- 
tory, but  their  nimble  feet,  their  impenetrable  swamps  and 
woods ;  from  these  your  small  numbers  will  entice  them,  or 
your  courage  drive  them.  1  now  put  the  question — Who 
would  not  fight  in  such  a  cause?  light  with  undaunted  bold- 
ness? Do  you  wish  for  more  encouragement  ?  more  I  give 
you.  Riches  waken  the  soldier's  sword  ;  and  though  you 
will  not  obtain  silver  and  gold,  on  the  field  of.  victory,  you 
will  secure  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  ;  you  will  se- 
cure the  liberties,  the  privileges,  and  the  lives  of  Chrisit 
CkitTch,  in  this  neu  uorU, 
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"Ton  will  procure  safety  for  your  affectionate  wives, 
safety  for  your  prattling,  harmless,  smiling  babes ;  you  will 
secure  all  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  God  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Distmguishea  was  the  honor 
conferred  upon  David,  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ; 
this  honor,  O  ye  courageous  soldiers  of  Qod,  is  now  pre- 
pared for  you.  You  will  now  execute  his  vengeance  on  the 
neathen ;  you  will  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  no- 
bles in  fetters  of  iron.  But  perhaps  some  one  may  fear  that 
a  fiital  arrow  may  deprive  him  of  this  honor. 

"*  Let  every  faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  be  assured,  that 
if  any  servant  be  taken  away,  it  is  liierely  because  the  honors 
of  this  world  are  too  narrow  for  his  reward ;  an  everlasting 
crown  is  set  upon  his  head ;  because  the  rewards  of  this  life 
are  insufficient.     March,  then,  with  Christian  courage,  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  march  with  faith  in  his  divine 
promises,  and  soon  your  swords  shall  find  your  enemies ; 
sotn  they  shall  fall  like  leaves  of  the  forest  under  your  feet." 
With  these  troops,  together  with  seventy  river  and  Mo- 
hegsLU  Indians,  Capt.  Mason,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
expedition  was  given,  dropped  down  the  river  Connecticut, 
to  Saybrook.    Here  a  plan  of  operations  was  formed.    On  the 
26th  of  May,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  Capt.  Mason  surprised 
Mystic,  one  of  the  principal  forts  of  the  enemy,  in  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Stonington.     On  their  near  approach  to  the 
fort,  a  dog  barked,  and  an  Indian,  who  now  discovered  them, 
cried  out,  "  O  wanux !  O  wanux !''  Englishmen,  English- 
men. 

The  troops  instantly  pressed  forward,  and  fired.  The  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  soon  became  terrible,  but  they  rallied 
at  length,  and  made  a  manly  resistance  After  a  severe  and 
protracted  conflict,  Capt.  Mason  and  his  troops  being  nearly 
exhausted,  and  victory  still  doubtful,  he  cried  out  to  his  men, 
we  mvst  burn  ihem  ! 

At  the  same  instant,  seizing  a  firebrand,  he  applied  it  to  a 
wigwam.  The  flames  spread  rapidly  on  every  side ;  and 
as  the  sun  rose  upon  the  scene,  it  showed  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  be  complete.  Seventy  wigwams  were  in  ruins, 
and  betAveen  five  and  six  hundred  Indians  lay  bleeding  on 
the  ground,  or  smouldering  in  the  ashes. 

But,  though  the  victory  was  complete,  the  troops  were 
now  in  great  distress.  Besides  two  killed,  sixteen  of  their 
number  were  wounded.  Their  surgeon,  medicines,  and 
provisions,  were  on  board  some  vessels,  on  their  way  to  Pe- 
quot  harbor,  now  New-London.     While  consulting  what 
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should  be  done  in  (his  emergency,  how  great  was  their  joy 
to  descry  their  vessels  standing  directly  lowaids  the  harbor, 
under  a  prosperous  wind ! 

Soon  after,  a  detachment  of  nearly  two  huadrrd  men,  from 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  arrived  to  aeaiat  Connecticut 
in  prosecuting  the  war. 

Sassacus,  the  great  aachem  of  the  Pequots,  and  his  war- 
riors, were  so  appalled  at  the  destruction  of  Mystic,  that 
they  fled  towards  Hudson's  river.  The  troops  pursued 
them  as  &r  as  a  great  swamp,  in  Fairfield,  where  another 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  entirely  van- 
quished. 

This  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  remaining  Pe- 
quols,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  agreeably  to  which 
they  were  divided  among  the  Narrag'anaeiis  and  Mohegans. 

Thus  terminated  a  conflict,  which,  for  a  time,  was  emi- 
nently distressing  to  the  colonies.  This  event  of  peace  v/om 
celebrated  throughout  New-England,  by  a  day  of  iha^s 
giving  and  praise. 

Sec.  31.  The  expedition  against  the  Pequots 
made  the  English  acquainted  with  Quinnapiak, 
or  New-Haven ;  and  the  next  year,  1638,  led  to 
the  settlement  of  that  town.  This,  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  soon  afLer  settled,  went  by  the 
natne  of  the  colony  of  New-Haven, 

Among  the  founders  of  this  colony,  which  was  the  fourth 
in  New-Engknd,  was  Mr,  John  Davenport,  for  some  lime 
a  distinguisiied  minister  in  London.  To  avoid  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  persecuting  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1C33.  he  fled  to 
Holland.  Hearing,  while  in  exile,  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
New-England  setllcmenia.  he  meditated  a  removal  io  Ame- 
rica. On  his  return  to  England.  Mr-  Theophilus  Eaton,  an 
eminent  merchant  in  London,  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  afterwards 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  several  others,  determined  to 
accompany  him.     They  arrived  in  Boston  in  June.  1637, 

This  company  were  inclined  to  commence  a  now  planta 
tion,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  separate  colony.  Though 
the  most  advantageous  oflers  were  made  them  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  to  chooafiany  place  within  iheir  ju- 
risdiction, they  preferred  a  place  without  the  limits  of  the 
existing  colonies.  They  accordingly  fi.xed  upon  New-Ha- 
ven for  the  place  of  their  future  habitation,  and  on  the 
8ih  of  April,  they  kept  Iheir  first  sabbath  in  the  place. 
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under  a  large  oak  tree,  where  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to 

them. 

Sec  32.  The  following  year,  January  14,  1639, 
the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  Windsor, 
Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  finding  themselves 
without  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  patent, 
met,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  com- 
monwealth, and  adopted  a  constitution. 

This  constitution,  which  has  been  much  admired,  and 
which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  underwent  little 
alteration,  ordained  that  there  should  annually  be  two  gene- 
ral assemblies,  one  in  April,  the  other  in  September.     In 
April,  the  officers  of  government  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
freemen,  and  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
fire  or  six  assistants.     The  towns  were  to  send  deputies  to 
the  general  assemblies.     Under  this  constitution,  the  first 
governor  was  John  Haynes,  and  Roger  Ludlow  the  first  de- 
puty governor. 

Sec.  33.  The  example  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  forming  a  constitution,  was  followed 
the  next  June,  by  the  colony  of  New-Haven. 
Both  constitutions  were  essentially  alike. 

In  October  following  the  government  was  organized, 
when  Mr.  Eaton  was  chosen  governor.  To  this  office  he 
was  annually  elected,  till  his  death,  in  1G57.  No  one  of 
the  New-England  colonies  was  so  much  distinguished  for 
good  order  and  internal-  tranquillity,  as  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven.  Her  principal  men  were  distinguished  for  their 
wisdom  and  ♦  lO^rity,  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
with  so  muc  .  jirudcnce,  that  she  was  seldom  disturbed  by 
divisions  within,  or  by  aggressions  from  the  Indians  from 
without 

Having  been  bred  to  mercantile  employments,  the  first 
settlers  were  inclined  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 
With  this  view,  they  fixed  their  settlement  at  a  port  selected 
for  that  purpose.  In  these  pursuits,  they  sustained  many 
severe  losses*  particularly  in  the  loss  of  a  new  ship,  of  160 
tons,  freightea  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  manned  with  sea- 
men and  passengers  from  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
colony,  which  foundered  at  sea,  in  the  year  1647.  This  se- 
Tere  loss  discouraged,  for  a  time,  their  commercial  pursuits, 
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and  engasred  their  attention  more  particularly  in  the 
pioyments  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  34.  This  same  year,  1639,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  obtained  of  the  crown  a  distinct  charter, 
in  confirmation  of  his  own  grant  {Sec.  18)  of  all 
the  lands  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahoc,  styled 
the  Province  of  Maine.  He  formed  a  system  of 
government  for  the  province,  and  incorporated  a 
city  near  the  mountain  Agamenticus,  in  York, 
by  the  name  of  Georgeana;  but  neither  the 
province  nor  city  flourished.  In  1652,  the  pro- 
vince was  talcen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Maine. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  examine  the  different  grants 
of  territory,  which  were  made  at  different  times,  of  the  state 
of  Maine.  In  1652,  at  the  time  the  province  was  taken  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  made  a  county 
by  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  It  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
deputies  to  the  general  court  at  Boston.  Massachusetts  laid 
claim  tq  the  province,  as  lying  w^ithin  her  charter  of  1628, 
and,  aftet  various  controversies,  the  territory  was  incorpora- 
ted with  her  in  1691.  In  1786,  1787,  1802,  and  1816,  ef- 
forts Avere  made  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Maine  to  be- 
come separate  from  Massachusetts  proper,  but  to  this  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  were  averse.  In  1818,  however, 
this  measure  was  effected ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1820, 
the  district  of  Maine,  by  an  act  of  congress,  became  an  in- 
dependent state. 

Sec.  35.  The  next  event  of  importance  in  our 
history,  is  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New-Haven, 
by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies  of  New- 
England.  The  articles  of  this  confederation, 
which  had  been  agitated  for  three  years,  were 
signed  May  19th,  1643. 

To  this  union  the  colonies  were  strongly  urged, 
by  a  sense  of  common  danger  from  the  Indians, 
(a  general  combination  of  whom  was  expected}) 
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knd  by  the  dalms  and  encroachments  of  the 
Dutch,  at  Manhattani  New- York. 

By  these  articles  of  union,  each  colony  retained  its  dis- 
tinct and  separate  government.  No  two  colonies  might  be 
united  into  one,  nor  any  colony  be  received  into  the  confede- 
racy, without  the  consent  of  the  whole.  Each  colony  was 
to  elect  two  commissioners,  who  should  meet  annually,  and 
at  other  times,  if  necessary,  and  should  determine  *'all  affiiirs 
of  war  and  peace,  of  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and  numbers  of 
men  for  war,''  &c.  Upon  nonce  that  any  colony  was  inva- 
ded, the  rest  were  immediately  to  dispatch  assistance. 

This  union  subsisted  more  than  forty  years,  until  the 
charters  of  the  colonies  were  either  taken  away,  or  suspend- 
ed, by  James  II.  and  his  commissioners. 

In  1643,  Rhode  Island  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  this 
confederacy,  but  was  denied,  unless  she  would  be  incorpo- 
rated with  Plymouth,  and  lose  her  separate  existence.  Tnis 
she  refused,  and  was  consequently  excluded. 

The  effects  of  this  union  on  the  New-England  colonies 
were,  in  a  high  degree,  salutary.  On  the  completion  of  it, 
several  Indian  sachems,  among  whom  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  Narraganset  and  Mohegan  tribes,  came  in,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  English  government.  The  colonies  also  became 
formidable,  by  means  of  it,  to  the  Dutch.  This  union  was 
also  made  subservient  to  the  civil  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  Indians. 

Prior  to  this  period,  Mr.  Maybe w  and  the  devoted  Elliot 
had  made  considerable  progress  towards  civilizing  the  In- 
dians, and  converting  them  to  Christianity.  They  had  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  had  preached  to  the  Indians 
in  their  own  tongue. 

Upon  a  report  in  England  of  Avhat  these  men  had  done, 
a  society  was  formed  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians,  which  sent  over  books,  money,  &c.  to  be  distribu- 
ted by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies. 

The  Indians  at  first  made  a  great  opposition  to  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  such  was  their  aversion  to  it,  that  bad  they  not 
been  overawed  by  the  United  Colonies,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  put  to  death  those*  among  them  who  embraced 
it.  Such,  however,  were  the  ardor,  energy,  and  ability,  of 
Messrs.  Mayhew  and  Elliot,  aided  by  the  countenance  and 
support  of  government,  and  blessed  by  Providence,  that,  in 
1660,  there  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    In  1605,  there  were  not  less  than  three  thousand 
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idolt  Indkn  conyerts  in  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 

Sec.  36.  1662.  The  colony  of  Connecticut, 
having  petitioned  King  Charles  II.  through  Go- 
vernor Winthrop,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
his  majesty  granted  their  request,  and  issued  his 
letters  patent,  April  2d,  constituting  them  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  The  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  in  New-England^  in  America, 

The  territory  granted  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brooke,  in  1631  and  confirmed  by  this  charter  to  Connecti- 
cut, was  bounded  east  by  Narraganset  river ;  south  by  Long 
Island  sound  ;  north  by  Massachusetts ;  and  extended  west 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  charter  of  Connecticut  ordained  that  there  should  be 
a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twelve  assistants,  to  b© 
chosen  annually.  The  charter  instituted  two  general  as- 
semblies for  each  year,  to  consist  of  the  above  officers,  and 
deputies  from  the  towns ;  the  former  to  compose  the  upper, 
and  the  deputies  the  lower  house.  The  government  under 
the  charter  was  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  the 
people  had  themselves  adopted,  in  1639,  and  continued  to  be 
the  constitution  of  the  colony  and  state  of  Connecticut,  until 
the  year  1818. 

This  charter  included  the  colony  of  New-Haven  ;  but  not 
being  agreeable  to  that  colony,  it  did  not  unite  with  Con- 
necticut, until  two  years  after.  The  granting  of  a  charter 
to  Connecticut  was  followed  the  next  year.  1G63,  by  a  simi- 
lar grant  to  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations,  as 
already  noticed. 

Sec.  37.  In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  the  several  colonies  of  New- 
York,  New- Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The  same 
year  the  latter  dispatched  an  expedition,  under 
command  of  Col.  Richard  Nichols,  to  the  Dutch 
colony  at  Manhattan,  which  had  for  many  years 
denied  the  right  of  the  English  to  control  it. 
This  expedition  arrived  at  Manhattan  in  August 
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cf  this  year,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
territory  to  his  English  majesty.  The  Dutch 
governor,  being  unprepared  for  defence,  complied 
with  the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  honor  of  the 
dulte,  the  two  principal  Dutch  settlements  were 
now  named  New-York  and  Albany. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  in  1613, 

and  their  surrender  to  the  English,  the  same  year,  have  ai- 

k        ready  been  noticed,  {Sec.  9.)     Soon  after,  however,  they  re- 

[        volled,  anc^the  claims  of  the  English  being  neglected,  ihey 

continued  t6  manage  for  themselves,  until  the  above  year, 

r         IGG4. 

On  entering  the  harbor,  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor, 

*  s?nt  a  letter  to  Nichols,  to  desire  the  reason  of  his  approach. 
To  this  letter,  Nichols  replied,  the  next  day,  by  a  summons 
to  surrender.  Stuyvesant,  determining  on  a  defence,  refused 
lo  surrender;  but,  at  length,  finding  himself  without  the 
means  of  resistance,  and  that  many  of  tlie  people  wore  desi- 
rous of  passing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  he 
surrendered  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Nichols, 
who  promised  to  secure  to  the  governor  and  inhabitants  their 
liberties  and  estates,  with  all  the  privileges  of  English  sub- 

#  jects.  The  administration  of  Nichols  continued  for  three 
years,  and  was  marked  bv  great  integrity  and  moderation. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1G67,  he  was  succeeded 
^  Col.  Lovelace,  who  administered  the  government  with 
^ual  moderation. 

Sec,  38.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  surrender 

^^  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  of  Yorlc  conveyed  to  Lord 

^rkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  territory  of 

'^©W-Jersey.     This  name  was  given  it  in  com- 

P'iitient  to  Carteret,  who  had  been  governor  of 

^he  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  channel.     Soon 

^^t^r  the  grant,  but  before  it  was  known,  three 

persons  from  Long  Island  purchased  of  the  na- 

^'^es  a  tract,  which  was  called  Elizataethtowii 

Si'^jit,  and  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Elizabeth 

^>^n.     Other  towns  were  soon  settled  by  eml- 

Bt'^Jits  from  the  colonies  and  from  Europe.    In 
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consequence  of  these  opposite  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory, much  discord  prevailed  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  inhabitants. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  New-Jersey  was 
made  by  the  Danes,  about  the  year  1624,  at  a  place  called 
Bergen.  Some  Dutch  femilies  also,  about  the  same  time, 
planted  themselves  on  the  Jersey  side,  near  New- York.  la 
1626,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  formed  a  settlement  on  its 
western  bank.  In  1640,  the  English  began  a  plantation  at 
Elsingburgh,  on  its  eastern  bank.  But  this  was  soon  aflor 
broken  up  by  the  Swedes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch, 
from  Manhattan.  From  this  time,  until  1655,  the  Swedes 
held  possession  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Dela- 
ware, when  the  Dutch  governor,  Stuyvesant,  subdued  them. 
The  Dutch  now  held  possession  until  1664,  when  the  terri- 
tory passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Sec.  39.  The  next  year,  1665,  Philip  Carteret, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  by  the  pro- 
prietors, arrived  at  Filizabethtown,  which  he 
made  the  seat  of  government.  He  administered 
the  government  according  to  a  constitution, 
which  the  proprietors  had  formed. 

This  constitution  ordained  a  free  asscnibly,  consisting  of 
a  governor,  council,  and  representatives,  the  latter  to  be  cho- 
sen bv  each  town.  The  legislative  power  resided  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  the  executive,  in  the  governor  and  council. 

Sec.  40.  Delaware  was  also  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  York.  At  this  time,  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  but  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  it  under  Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  whom 
it  surrendered.  Oct.  1,  1664,  soon  after  which,  it 
wii?  put  under  the  authority  of  the  English  go- 
vernor of  New-York. 

D<^l'nvaro  wns  lirst  settled  in  10'27.  by  a  niimher  of  Swedes 
and  l''iiin<,  who,  nt  (he  instance  of  ( in>i:?^us  Adolphiis,  kin^ 
of  Sxv»'iirji.  emiirratef]  to  America.  Tl:e\'  landed  at  Cape 
Hi  r.lop.«n.  whicli,  on  account  of  its  Lr.  •  y,  rhey  called 
Par:»'Ii.'-i:  ]\)intj  the  Delaware  they  na'ned  Swedeiand 
Stream. 
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The  Dutch  at  New-Netherlands  laid  claim,  however,'  to 
the  territory,  and  mutual  contests  subsisted  for  a  long  time 
between  them  and  the  Swedes.  After  several  times  chang- 
ing masters,  the  territory  finally  surrendered  to  the  Dutch, 
who  held  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  English  expedi- 
tion against  it  under  Carr,  in  1664.  It  was  now  consiaered 
a  part  of  New- York.  In  1682,  however,  the  Duke  of  York 
sold  the  town  of  New  Castle,  and  the  country  twelve  miles 
around  it,  to  William  Penn,  and  some  time  after  the  territo- 
rv  between  New  Castle  and  Cape  Henlopen.  These  tracts, 
tnen  known  by  the  name  of  "  Territories,"  constitute  the 
present  state  oi  Delaware.  Until  1703,  they  were  governed 
as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  but,  at  this  time,  they  had  liber- 
ty from  the  proprietor  to  form  a  separate  and  distinct  as- 
sembly. 

Sec.  41.  After  the  reduction  of  New-York  by 
Col.  Nichols,  {Sec.  37,)  he,  with  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  pro- 
ceeded to  New-England,  under  a  commission 
firom  King  Charles,  "  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints and  appeals,  in  all  causes,  as  well  milita- 
ry as  criminal  and  civil,"  within  New-England, 
and  to  proceed  in  all  things  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  these  commissioners  was  ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary  and  offensive  to  the  colonies. 
Under  pretext  of  executing  their  commission, 
they  received  complaints  against  the  colonies 
from  the  Indians ;  required  persons,  against  the 
consent  of  the  people,  to  be  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  freemen,  to  church  membership,  and 
full  communion ;  heard  and  decided  in  causes 
which  had  already  been  determined  by  the  esta- 
blished courts ;  and  gave  protection  to  criminals. 
After  involving  the  colonies  in  great  embarrafis- 
ment  and  expense,  they  were  at  length  recalled, 
and  the  country  saved  from  impending  ruin. 

Sec.  42.  In  the  year  1663,  the  tract  of  country 
extending  from  the  36th  degree  of  north  laUlude 
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to  the  river  St.  Matheo,  was  erected  Into  a  pro- 
vince by  the  name  of  Carolina,  so  called  in  honor 
of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  under  whose  pa- 
tronage the  coast  had  been  discovered  in  1563. 

This  tract  was  conveyed,  by  charter  of  Charles 
IL,  king  of  England,  at  this  time,  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  seven  others,  who  were  made  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  territory,  and  invested  with 
ample  powers  to  settle  and  govern  it.  Two  yeaiB 
after,  the  charter  was  confirmed  and  enlarged,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  territory,  now  divided 
into  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Flo- 
ridas. 

As  early  as  1650,  a  settlement  was  begun  in  Albemarle 
county,  by  planters  from  Virginia,  and  emigrants  from  other 

S laces.  Tnis  settlement  was  placed  by  the  proprietors  un- 
er  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  governor 
of  Virginia,  who  was  instructed  to  visit  it,  and  to  appoint  a 
governor  and  council  of  six  for  it. 

The  attention  of  the  proprietors  was  next  turned  to  the 
country  south  of  Cape  Fear,  which  they  erected  into  a  coun- 
ty by  the  name  of  Clarendon.  This  county  was  settled  in 
1665,  by  emigrants  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Sir  John 
Yeamans,  who  was  from  that  island,  was  appointed  govern- 
or, and  a  separate  government  granted,  similar  to  that  of 
Albemarle. 

In  1669,  another  settlement  was  made  still  further  south, 
at  Port  Royal,  under  the  direction  of  William  Sayle,  who 
was  appointed  the  first  governor.  The  name  of  this  county 
was  Carteret.  Thus  three  distinct  governments  were  form- 
ed in  Carolina. 

In  1671,  Gov.  Sayle,  dissatisfied  whh  the  situation  of  Port 
Royal,  removed  to  the  northward,  and  took  possession  of  a 
neck  of  land  between  Ashley  and  Cooper's  river.  Here 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  called  Charlestown. 
Nine  years  after,  however,  the  inhabitants  removed  to  "  the 
Oyster  Point,"  where  Charleston,  the  present  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  was  begun.  The  place  which  they  left 
went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Old  Town." 

In  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  Go- 
vernor Sayle  died  shortly  after  his  removal  to  Old  Charles- 
ton, upon  which  this  colony  was  annexed  to  the  go«<^rnmeQt 
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of  that  of  Clarendon,  under  Governor  Yeamana,  and  the 
three  governments  were  reduced  to  two. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Sayle,  a  constitu- 
tioD,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  by  the  cele^' 
hrated  Mr.  Locke,  was  attempted  to  be  put  in  force. 

By  this  constitution,  a  president  of  a  palatine  court,  to  con- 
sist of  the  proprietors,  was  to  be  chosen  for  life.  An  he- 
reditary nobility  was  to  be  established,  consisting  of  land- 
graves and  caciques.  A  parliament,  chosen  once  in  two 
years,  was  to  be  held,  consisting  of  the  proprietors,  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  representatives  from  each  district.  All  were 
to  meet  in  one  apartment,  and  to  have  an  equal  voice.  No 
business,  however,  could  be  proposed  in  parliament,  until  it 
had  been  debated  in  a  grand  council,  to  consist  of  the  go- 
vernor, nobility,  and  depiities  of  proprietors. 

This  constitution  it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  to 
practice.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  it;  and  in  Albe- 
marle an  insurrection  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  It  was  therefore  at  length  abandoned,  and  the  for- 
mer proprietary  government  restored.  This  latter  sort  of 
government  continued  from  16G9to  1729,  when  the  proprie- 
tors surrendered  their  title  and  interest  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  province  was  now  divided  into  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  their  governors  and  councils  were  appointed 
by  the  crown. 

Sec.  43.  This  year,  1675,  began  the  memorable 
vrwr  in  New-England,  with  the  Indians,  called 
King^  Philijis  war;  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
colonies  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  their  exist- 
ence for  a  time  seriously  endangered. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
Indians  had  regarded  the  English  with  increasing  jealousy. 
They  saw  them  growing  in  numbers,  and  rapidly  extending 
their  settlements.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  hunting 
grounds  were  visibly  narrowing,  and  their  power  and  privi- 
leges sensibly  decreasing.  The  prospect  before  them,  was 
humbling  to  the  haughty  descendants  of  the  original  lords 
of  the  soil. 

The  principal  exciter  of  the  Indians,  at  this  time,  against 
the  English,  was  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  grand- 
son and  successor  of  Masassoit,  who,  fifty  years  before,  had 
made  a  treaty  with  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Philip's  reai- 
dence  was  at  Mount  Hope,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of  three 
Indians  by  the  English,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  mur- 
der one  Sausaman,  an  Indian  missionary.  Sausaman,  be- 
ing friendly  to  the  English,  had  informed  them  that  Phiiip, 
with  several  tribes,  was  plotting  their  destruction. 

The  execution  of  these  Indians  roused  the  anger  of 
Philip,  who  immediately  armed  his  men,  and  commenced 
hostilities.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzej',  in  Plymouth  colony,  as  they  were 
returning  home  from  public  worship,  on  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  approaching 
war.     Eight  or  nine  persons  wore  killed. 

The  country  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  the  troops  of 
the  colony  flow  to  the  defence  of  Swaiizey.  On  the  28th,  a 
company  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot,  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  volunteers  from  Boston,  joined  the  Plymouth  forces 
at  Swanzey.  The  next  morning  an  attack  was  made  upon 
some  of  Philip's  men,  who  were  pursued,  and  five  or  six  of 
them  killed.  This  resolute  conduct  of  the  English  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  enemy.  Philip,  with  his  forces,  left 
Mount  Hope  the  same  night — marking  his  route,  however, 
with  the  burning  of  houses,  and  the  scalping  of  the  defence- 
less inhabitants. 

It  being  known  that  the  Narragansets  favored  the  cause 
of  Philip,  he  having  sent  his  women  and  children  to  them 
for  protection,  the  Massachusetts  forces,  under  Capt.  Hutch- 
inson, proceeded  forthwith  into  their  countr3%  either  to  renew 
a  treaty  with  them,  or  to  give  them  battle.  Fortunately,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  troops  returned. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  news  arrived  thai  I'hilip,  with  his 
warriors,  was  in  a  swamp  at  Pocatset,  now  Tiverton.  The 
Massachusetts  and  Plyniontli  forces  innnediately  marched 
to  that  place,  and  the  next  day  resolutely  charged  the  enemy 
in  their  recesses.  As  the  troops  entered  the  swamp,  the  In- 
dians continued  to  retire.  The  English  in  vain  pursued, 
till  the  approach  of  night,  when  the  commander  ordered  a 
retreat.  Many  of  ihe  English  were  killed,  and  the  enemy 
seemed  to  take  courage. 

It  being  impossible  to  encounter  the  Indians  with  advan- 
tage in  the  swamps,  it  was  determined  to  starve  them  out ; 
but  Philip,  apprehending  their  design,  contrived  to  escape 
with  his  forces. 

He  now  fled  to  the  Nipmucks,  a  tribe  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  whom  he  induced  to  assist  him. 
This  tribe  had  already  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
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English ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  them,  the  govern- 
or and  council  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  to 
treat  with  them.  But  the  Indians,  having  intimation  of 
their  coming,  lurked  in  ambush  for  them,  fired  upon  them 
as  they  approached,  killed  eight  men,  and  mortally  wounded 
eight  more,  of  whom  Capt.  Hutchinson  was  one. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  fled  to  duaboag,  Brook- 
field.     The  Indians,  however,  closely  pursued  them  into  the 
to\ni,  and  burnt  every  house  excepting  one,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  refuge.     This  house  at  length  they 
surrounded.     "  For  two  days  they  continued  to  pour  a  storm 
c-f  musket  balls  upon  it,  and  although  countless  numbers 
pierced  through  the  walls,  but  one  person  was  killed.  With 
long  poles,  thfey  next  thrust  against  it  brands  and  regs  dip- 
ped in  brimstone;  they  shot  arrows  of  fire;  they  loaded  a 
cart  with  flax  and  tow,  and  with  long  poles  fastened  toge- 
ther, they  pushed  it  against  the  house.     Destruction  seemed 
•     inevitable.     The  house  was  kindling,  and  the  savages  stood 
^ady  to  destroy  the  first  that  should  open  the  door  to  es- 
cape.   At  this  awful  moment,  a  torrent  of  rain  descended, 
and  suddenly  extinguished  the  kindling  flames." 

August  4tn,  Major  Willard  came  to  their  relief  raised  the 
sieje,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  the  assailants. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Dt^erfield,  and 
Xorthfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  several  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 
On  the  ISth,  Capt.  Ltithrop,  with  several  teams,  and  eighty 
young-  men,  the  flower  of  the  county  of  Essex,  were  sent  to 
Deerlield  to  transport  a  quantity  of  grain  to  Hadley.     On 
'heir  return,  stopping  to  gather  grapes  at  Muddy  Brook,  they 
".vere  suddenly  attacked  by  near  eight  hundred  Indians.    Re- 
iistance  was  in  vain,  and  seventy  of  these  young  men  fell 
l>efore  the  merciless  enemy,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave. 
Gapr.  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield,  hearing  the  report  of 
the  gups,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  with  a  few  men,  attack- 
ed the  Indians,  killed  ninety-six,  and  wounded  forty,  losing 
himself  but  two  men. 

Early  in  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had  hitt 
erto  been  friendly  to  the  English,  concerted  sjjjlan,  with  the 
hostile  tribes,  to  burn  that  town.  Having,  under  cover  of 
night,  received  two  or  three  hundred  6i  Philip's  men  into 
their  fort,  with  the  assistance  of  these,  they  set  fire  to  the  » 
town.  The  plot,  however,  was  discovered  so  seasonably, 
that  troops  arrived  from  Westfield  in  time  to  save  the  towD» 
excepting  thirty-two  houses,  already  consumed. 
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SooD  afler  hoalilities  were  commenced  by  Philip,  the  Toti 
Tenteens  began  iheir  depredations  in  Ncw-Hampsbirs,  anj 
the  Province  of  Maine.  They  robbed  ihe  boats  and  pitin- 
dered  the  houses  of  the  English.  In  September,  they  fell 
oti  Saco,  Scarborough,  and  Kiitery,  kJllea  between  Iwrntj 
and  thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consigned  their  houses, 
barns,  and  mills,  lo  the  flames. 

Elated  with  the^e  successes,  they  next  advanced  towardi 
PiacataquB,  committing  the  same  outrages  ot  Oyster  river, 
Salmon  Falls,  Dover,  nnd  Exeter.  Before  winter,  siiiy  ol 
the  English,  in  that  quarter,  were  killed,  and  nearly  as  many 
buildings  consumed. 

The  Indiana  in  those  parts,  however,  had  real  ground  ol 
complaint  Some  seamen,  hearing  it  reported  that  Indian 
children  could  swim  by  instinct,  overset  (he  canoe  of  Squan- 
do,  sachem  of  the  Saco  Indians,  in  which  were  his  squaw 
and  infant  child.  This  act  Squando  could  not  overlook,  es- 
pecially Bs  some  time  after  the  child  died,  and,  as  the  sachem 
believed,  on  account  of  gome  injury  that  it  then  received. 
Besides  this,  several  Indians  had  been  enticed  on  board  a 
vessel,  carried  ofll  and  Fold  into  slavery.  To  redress  these 
wrongs,  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities. 

Notwithstanding  the  Narragansets  had  pledged  them- 
selves by  their  treaty,  not  lo  engage  in  the  war  against  the 
English,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  taking  pari  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies,  early  lo  check  thai  powerful  tribe. 

Accordingly,  Gov.  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  wiih  about  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  troops  from  Massachuselis  and  Con- 
necticut, and'one  hundred  and  sixty  friendly  Indians,  com- 
menced their  march  from  Pcltysquamscot,  on  the  19th  ol 
December,  1675,  through  a  deep  snow,  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  in  a  swamp  about  fifteen  miles  dislanl. 

The  army  arrived  at  the  swamp  at  one  in  the  aflemoon. 
Some  Indians  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp  were  fired  upon,  bnl 
fled.  The  whole  army  now  entered  and  pursued  the  In- 
dians to  their  fortress. 

This  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the 
su-amp.  It  was  a  work  of  great  strength  and  labor,  being 
composed  of  palisades,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge  about 
sixteen  feel  in  thickness. 

One  entrance  only  led  lo  the  fort,  through  the  surround- 
ing thicket.  Upon  this  the  English  providentially  fell; 
and  without  wailing  to  form,  rushed  impeluoualy  towards 
the  fort.    The  English  captains  entered  first.    The  resist- 
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•see  of  the  Indians  was  gallant  and  ^-arlike.  Captains 
Johnson  and  Dlivenport,  with  many  of  their  men,  fell  at  the 
entrance.  At  lengtn,  the  English  gave  back,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  fort. 

At  this  crisis,  the  army  being  on  the  point  of  a  &tal  re- 
pulse, some  Connecticut  men,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ibrt,  discovered  a  place  destitute  of  palisades ;  they  instantly 
sprang  into  the  fort,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  and, 
I     aided  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
'      achieved  a  complete  victory.     Six  hundred  wigwams  were 
I      now  set  on  Are.     The  scene  was  awful.     Deep  volumes  of 
UDoke  rolled  up  to  heaven,  mingling  with  the  dying  shrieks 
of  mothers  and  infants,  while  the  aged  and  infirm  were  con- 
somiDg  in  the  flames. 

Eyen  at  this  distant  period,  we  cannot  recall  this  scene 

without  pain,  and  can  justify  this  severity  of  our  ancestors, 

only  by  admitting  its  necessity  for  self-preservation. 

I  The  Indians  in  the  fort  were  estimated  at  four  thousand ; 

of  these,  seven  hundred  warriors  were  killed,  and  three  hun* 

dred  died  of  their  wounds;  three  hundred  were  taken  prison- 

"'    en,  and  as  many  women  and  children.     The  rest,  except 

soch  as  were  consumed,  fled. 

The  victory  of  the  English,  complete  as  it  was,  was  pur- 
chased with  olood.  Six  brave  captains  fell ;  eighty  of  the 
troops  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  wounded,  who  recovered. 

From  this  drftat,  the  Indians  never  recovered.  They 
were  not  yet,  however,  eflectually  subdued.  During  the 
winter,  they  still  continued  to  murder  and  burn.  The  towns 
of  Lancaster,  Med  field,  Weymouth,  Groton,  Springfield, 
Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
were  assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly, 
destroyed.  In  March,  Captain  Pierce,  with  fifty  English, 
and  twenty  friendly  Indians,  were  attacked,  and  every  Eng- 
lishman, and  most  of  the  Indians,  were  slain.  In  ApriL 
Capt.  Wadsworth,  marching  with  fifty  men  to  the  relief  of 
Sudbury,  was  surrounded,  and  all  either  killed  on  the  spot, 
or  reserved  for  long  and  distressing  tortures. 

The  success  of  the  Indians,  during  the  winter,  had  been 
great ;  but  on  the  return  of  spring  the  tide  turned  against 
diem.  The  Narraganset  country  was  scoured,  and  many 
of  the  natives  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Canonchet, 
their  chief  sachem* 

On  the  12ih  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  stroke. waa 
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^Iren  to  the  war  in  the  United  Colonies,  by  the  death  of 
hilip.  After  his  flight  from  Mount  Hope,  he  had  attempt* 
ed  to  rouse  the  Mohawks  against  the  English.  To  effect 
his  purpose,  he  killed,  at  several  times,  some  of  that  tribe, 
and  laid  it  to  the  English.  But  his  iniquity  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  obliged  hastily  to  flee.  He  returned  at  length  to 
Mount  Hope. 

Tidings  of  his  return  were  brought  to  Captain  Church,  a 
man  who  had  been  of  eminent  service  in  this  war,  and  who 
was  better  able  than  any  other  person  to  provide  against  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy.  Cfapt.  Church  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  Pmlip*s  concealment,  near  Mount  Hope,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  body  of  men.  On  his  arrival,  which 
was  in  the  night,  he  placed  his  men  in  ambushes  round  the 
swamp,  charging  them  not  to  move  till  daylight,  that  they 
might  distinguish  Philip,  should  he  attempt  to  escape.  Such 
was  his  confidence  of  success,  that  taking  Major  Sandford 
by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Philip 
should  escape."  At  that  instant,  a  bullet  whistled  over 
their  heads,  and  a  volley  followed. 

The  firing  proceeded  from  Philip  and  his  men,  who  were 
m  view.  Perceiving  his  peril,  the  savage  chief  desperately 
snatched  his  powder  horn  and  gun,  and  ran  fiercely  towards 
the  spot  where  an  Englishman  and  Indian  lay  concealed 
The  Englishman  levelled  his  gun,  but  it  missed  fire :  the 
Indian  fired,  and  shot  Philip  through  the  heart. 

Cant.  Church  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  quartered 
The  Indian  who  executed  this  order,  pronounced  the  war- 
rior's epitaph :  "  You  have  been  one  very  great  man.  Yoa 
have  made  many  a  man  afraid  of  you.  But  so  big  as  you 
be,  I  will  now  cnop  you  to  pieces." 

Thus  fell  a  savage  hero  and  patriot— of  whose  transcen- 
dant  abilities  our  history  furnishes  melancholy  evidence. 
The  advantage  of  civilized  education,  and  a  wider  theatre 
of  action,  might  have  made  the  name  of  Philip  of  Mount 
Hope,  as  memorable  as  that  of  Alexander,  or  C3esar. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  the  war  continued  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  till  the  spring  of  1678.  But  westward,  the 
Indians  having  lost  their  chiefs,  wigwams,  and  provisions, 
and  perceiving  further  contest  vain,  came  in  singly,  by  tens, 
and  hundreds,  and  submitted  to  the  English. 

Thus  closed  a  melancholy  period  in  the  annals  of  New- 
England  history;    during 'wnich,  six  hundred  men,  the 
Aower  of  her  strensfth,  had  fallen  -  twelve  or  thirteen  towns 
Jiad  been  destroved,  and  six  hunaied  dweYdik^  Wob^.^  ^ctol- 
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lamed.  Every  eleventh  fiunily  was  houseless,  and  every 
eleventh  soldier  had  sunk  to  his  grave.  So  costly  was  the 
inheritance  which  our  Others  have  transmitted  to  us. 

Sec.  44.  The  grant  of  the  territory  of  New- 
York,  by  Charles  II.,  to  hi  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  1664,  has  already  teen  noticed,  (Sec.  37,) 
as  also  its  capture  from  the  Dutch,  the  same  year 
lii  1673,  a  war  commencing  between  England 
and  Uohand,  tne  latter  ser/.  a  small  fleet  to  New- 
York,  and  the  town  immediately  surrendered. 

The  following  year,  1674,  the  war  terminated, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland.  By  this  treaty  New- York  was  restored 
to  the  English.  To  prevent  controversy  about 
his  title  to  the  territory,  the  Duke  of  York  took  out 
a  new  patent,  and  appointed  Sir  Edmund  And- 
ross  governor,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
appointment,  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  administration  of  Andross,  however,  was 
arbitrary  and  severe.  He  admitted  the  people  to 
noshare  in  legislation,  but  ruled  them  by  laws,  to 
which  they  had  never  given  their  assent. 

Connecticut  also  experienced  the  weiglit  of  liis  opprea- 
sion  and  despotism.     That  part  of  her  territory  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  although  long*before  granted  to  the  co- 
lony of  Connecticut,  was  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Duke 
of  York.     By  virtue  of  this  grant,  Andross  now  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  and  in  July,  1G75,  made  an 
attempt  with  an  armed  force  to  take  possession  of  Saybrook 
Fort. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Connecticut,  having  notice 
of  his  coming,  sen*  Capt.  Bull  to  defend  the  fort.  On  the 
arrival  of  Andross  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  making 
a  show  of  force,  he  invited  Capt.  Bull  to  a  conference. 
This  was  granted ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  landed,  than  he 
attempted  to  read  his  commission,  and  the  duke's  patent. 
This  Capt.  Bull  firmly  and  positively  forbid,  and  Sir  Ed- 
munc'.  finding  the  colony  determined,  at  all  events,  not  to 
Mibmit  to  his  government,  relinquished  'his  design,  and 
tailed  for  Long  Island. 
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See.  45.  But  the  colonies  had  other  troubles  to 
experLence,  and  other  enemies  to  combat.  In  1676, 
while  the  Indian  war  was  still  going  on,  com- 
plaints were  made  in  England  against  the  colo- 
nies, for  violating  the  acts  of  trade.  These  acta 
imposed  oppressive  customs  upon  certain  commo- 
dities. If  imported  from  any  country  hesides  Eng- 
land, or  if  transported  from  one  colony  to  ano- 
ther. The  acts  were  considered  by  the  colonies 
asupjust,  Impolitic,  and  cruel.  For  several  years 
they  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  his  mar 
jesty  at  length  required,  that  agents  should  be 
sent  to  England  to  answer  in  behalf  of  the  colo- 
nies for  these  violations. 

By  the  acts  of  trade,  none  of  the  colonies  suffer* 
ed  more  than  Virginia  and  Maryland,  their  ope- 
ration being  greatly  to  lessen  the  protiia  on  their 
tobacco  trade,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  their 
wealth  was  derived.  In  addition  to  these  suffer- 
ings, the  colony  of  Virginia,  In  violation  of  charter- 
ed rights,  was  divided,  and  conveyed  away  in  pro- 
prietary grants.  Not  only  uncultivated  woodlands 
were  thus  conveyed,  but  also  plantations,  which 
bad  long  been  possessed,  and  improved  according 
to  law  and  charter. 

The  Virginians  complained,  petitioned,  remon* 
strated — but  without  effect.  Agents  were  sent  to 
England,  to  lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  agents  were  unsuccessful.  At  length, 
their  oppression  became  insupportable,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open  in- 
surrection. 

At  the  head  of  this  insurrection  was  placed  one  Natha- 

x^niel  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  who,  soon  after  hia  arrival, 

had  been  appointed  a  membei'  of  the  council.     He  was  « 

young  man  of  commanding  peiBon,  and  great  energy  and 

enteipriae. 
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The  colony,  at  this  time,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Snsquehannali  Indiana.  Bacon  despatched  a  messenger  to 
GoTernor  Berkley,  requesting  a  commission  to  so  against 
the  Indians.  This  commission  the  governor  renised,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  Bacon  to  dismiss  his  men,  and« 
on  penalty  of  heing  declared  a  rebel,  to  appear  before  him- 
self and  the  council.  Exasperated  by  sucii  treatment,  Ba- 
con, without  disbanding  the  rest  of  his  men,  proceeded  in  a 
sloop  with  forty  of  them,  to  Jamestown.  Here  a  quarrel 
ensued,  and  Berkley  illegally  suspended  him  from  the 
coancil.  Bacon  departed  in  a  rage,  with  his  sloop  and  men, 
bat  the  governor  pursued  him,  and  adopted  such  measures 
that  he  was  taken,  and  brought  to  Jamestown. 
Finding  that  he  had  dismissed  Bacon  from  the  council 
-  illegally,  he  now  admitted  him  again,  and  treated  him 
kindly.  Soon  after.  Bacon  renewed  his  importunity  for  a 
commission  against  the  Indians.  Being  unable  to  efiect 
his  purpose,  he  left  Jamestown  privately,  but  soon  appeared 
airain  with  six  hundred  volunteers,  and  demandeci  of  the 
assembly,  then  sitting,  the  required  commission.  Being 
overawed,  the  assembly  advised  the  governor  to  grant  it 
But  soon  afler  Bacon  had  departed,  the  governor,  by  the 
same  advice,  issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  him  as. a 
rebel. 

Hearing  what  the  governor  had  done,  Bacon,  instead  of 
inarching  against  the  Indians,  returned  to  Jamestown, 
wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  all  who  opposed  him.  Gk>- 
remor  Berkley  Hed  across  the  bay  to  Accomack,  but  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  had  gone  before  him.  He  therefore 
foand  himself  unable  to  resist  Bacon,  who  now  ran^pad  the 
country  at  pleasure. 

At  length,  the  governor,  with  a  small  force,  xjuihr  com- 
mand of  Major  Robert  Beverly,  crossed  the  bay  to  oppose 
the  malecontents.  Civil  war  had  now  commenced  James- 
town was  burnt  by  Bacon's  followers;  various  parts  of  the 
colony  were  pillaged,  and  the  wives  of  those  that  adhered 
to  tJie  governor's  party  were  carried  to  the  camp  of  the 
insurgents. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  it  pleased  the  Supreme 
Baler  to  withdraw  Bacon  by  a  natural  death.  The  male- 
contents,  thus  left  to  recover  their  reason,  now  be^an  to 
'  disperse.  Two  of  Bacon's  generals  surrendered,  and  were 
nrdoned,  and  the  people  quietly  returned  to  their  homea.. 
^  Upon  this,  Berldey  resumed  the  government,  and  peace 
Was  restored.    This  rebellion  formed  an  era  of  some  iiot0 
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in  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  its  unhappy  effects  were  felt 
for  thirty  years.  During  its  continuance,  husbandry  was 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and  such  havock  was  made 
amonfi^  all  kinds  of  cattle,  that  the  people  were  threatened 
with  distressing  famine.  Sir  William  Berkley,  after  har- 
ing  been  forty  years  governor  of  Virginia,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  lie  soon  after  died 

Three  years  after,  1679,  Lord  Culpepper  was  sent  over 
as  governor,  with  certain  laws  preparea  in  conformity  to 
the  wishes  of  the  ministry  of  England,  and  designed  to  be 
enacted  by  the  assembly  in  Virginia.  One  of  those  laws 
provided  for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment It  made  the  duties  perpetual,  and  placed  them  under 
the  direction  of  his  majesty.  Out  of  the  duties,  Culpepper 
dishonestly  took  as  his  salary,  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  more  for  house  rent 

On  presenting  these  laws  to  the  assembly,  Culpepper  in- 
formea  them  that  in  case  they  were  passed,  he  had  instruc* 
tions  to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  Ba- 
con's rebellion ;  but  if  not,  he  had  commissions  to  try  and 
hang  them  as  rebels,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  the  spot 
to  support  him.  The  assembly,  thus  threatened,  passed 
the  laws. 

Sec.  46.  In  the  year  1676,  the  province  of  New- 
Jersey  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey,  and 
continued  thus  divided  until  1702,  when  the  pro- 
prietors surrendered  the  government  to  the  crown, 
under  Queen  Anne,  upon  which,  the  two  pro- 
vinces were  united  into  one. 

The  two  proprietors  of  New- Jersey  were  Lord  Berkley, 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  In  1674,  Lord  Berkley  made  a 
conveyance  of  his  half  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Ed- 
ward Billinge,  and  his  assigns.  Billinffe,  being  in  debt, 
E resented  his  interest  in  the  province  to  his  creditors,  Wil- 
am  Jones,  and  others,  being  appointed  trustees  to  dispose 
of  tho  lands. 

In  the  division  which  thus  took  place,  Carteret  took 
East  Jersey,  the  government  of  which  he  retained ;  and  the 
trustees  of  Billinge,  West  Jersey.  The  Duke  of  York, 
though  he  had  conveyed  away  his  powers  of  government, 
when  he  sold  the  province  to  Berkley  and  Carteret,  in 
1664,  unjustly  claimed  West  Jersey,  as  a  dependency  ol 
New-york. 
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Until  1680,  this  dependency  was  maintained,  when  the 
Duke  of  York,  after  much  solicitation,  relinquished  his 
claim,  and  restored  to  the  proprietors  the  right  granted  by 
his  patent  of  1664.  In  1682,  Carteret,  disgusted  with  the 
people,  sold  his  right  to  East  Jersey  to  William  Penn,  and 
others,  who  immediately  sold  one  half  of  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  and  his  associates.  Robert  Barclay,  the  celebrated 
aathor  of  *'  the  Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  was  the  next 
year  made  governor  of  East  Jersey. 

In  1685,  both  the  Jerseys  and  r!iew-Tork  were  annexed 
to  New-Enfi^Iand,  and  continued  so  till  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  1689.  "  A 
gOTemment  under  the  proprietors  of  both  the  Jerseys,  had 
'become  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants;  who, 
from  various  causes,  become  so  uneasy,  that  the  proprie^ 
tore  surrendered  the  government  of  East  and  West  Jersey 
to  the  crown  in  1702,  which  Clueen  Anne  very  readily  ac- 
cepted." 

**  The  two  provinces  were  now  united  into  one,  and  Lord 
Corobury  was  appointed  governor  over  the  united  colony, 
ind  received  his  commission  and  instructions  from  the 
queen. 

"  The  freemen  chose  the  house  of  representatives,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  members,  but  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, coDsisiing  of  twelve  members,  were  appointed  by  the 
crown.  New- York  and  New-Jersey  had,  till  the  year 
1738,  a  common  governor ;  9ut  at  this  time  a  separate  go- 
Ternor  was  appointed  over  the  latter  province." 

Sec.  47.  In  1677,  a  controversy  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  between  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
relative  to  the  province  of  Maine,  was  settled  in 
England,  and  the  colony  adjudged  to  Gorges' 
heirs.  Upon  this,  Massachusetts  purchased  the  title 
for  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  territory  from  that  time  till  1820,  was  a 
part  of  Massachusetts. 

Both  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges, 
claimed  the  province  of  Maine ;  the  former  by  virtue  of  her 
patent  of  1628,  (Sec.  2{.\  which. was  construed  as  includ- 
ing that  territory ;  the  claim  of  the  latter  was  founded  upon 
a  charter  granted  to  Gorges,  in  1639.  {Sec,  34.) 
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She.  48.  Two  years  after  this  adjustment,  ylz. 
In  1679,  a  commission  was  made  out,  by  order 
of  Charles  II.,  for  the  separation  of  New-Hamp- 
shire from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  erection  into  a  royal  province.  The  form  of 
government  sent  over  by  the  king,  ordained  a 
president  and  council  to  govern  the  province, 
with  an  assembly,  &c.  The  assembly  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  people ;  the  president  and  council  to  be 
appointed  by  the  crown. 

In  1629,  the  Plymouth  company  granted  to  John  Mason 
the  territory  called  New-Hampshire.  About  the  year 
1640,  the  settlements  now  being  considerable,  the  patent 
holders  agreed  to  assign  their  right  of  jurisdiction  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  colony  of  New-Haippshire,  therefore,  re- 
mained under  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  until  it 
was  separated  by  the  king's  commission,  in  1679. 

The  first  legislative  assembly,  under  the  above  commis- 
aioUfc  was  convened  March  16,  1680,  when  the  colony  of 
New-Hampshire  was  declared  to  be  independent  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  separation,  however,  was  disagreeable  to 
most  of  the  people ;  for  near  forty  years  they  had  enjoyed 
under  Massachusetts  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
rulers,  and  had  derived  greaf  peace  and  harmony  from  an 
impartial  govjcrnment.  Nor  did  this  province  long  enjoy 
tranquillity.  Mason,  grajidson  of  the  ALison  to  whom  New- 
Hampshire  had  been  originally  granted,  came  over  the 
next  year,  and  demanded,  by  virtue  of  his  claims  to  tho 
soil,  a  seat  in  the  council.  This  being  granted,  he  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  his 
claims  to  the  king,  and  mortgaged  the  remainder  to  Ed- 
ward Cranfield,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor, 
and  shortly  after  repaired  to  New-Hampshire. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelright  and 
others,  in  1629,  the  same  year  that  the  grant  was  made  to 
Mason  by  the  Plymouth  company,  botfghi  of  the  Indians  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  New-Hampshire.  The  same  land 
was,  therefore,  claimed  under  both  these  grants,  and  the 
foundation  thus  laid  of  serious  disputes  in  the  colony. 

Cranfield,  finding  it  for  his  interest  to  favor  the  claim  of 
Mason  to  the  province,  soon  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
take  their  leases  under  him.     Suits  were  instituted  against 
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all  the  landholders  Who.ii^glected  this  cal).  and  the  jurors 
being  selected  h^  Cranfjekit  and  interested  in  the  result, 
uniformly  gave  judgment  B^g^uist  them. 

Under  these  oppressions,  \K^  people  despatched  an  agent, 
with  complaints  to  his  majesty,  against  the  governor.  After 
a  hearing  hy  the  lords  of  trade,  t^e.Mjiiquitous  conduct  of 
Cran field  was  represented  to  the  kir^iVho  recalled  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  aboi-e  controversy  about 
the  claims  or  Mason  continued  long  to  'disturl/'the  peace  of 
the  proyince,  and  was  not  finally  terminated Sintil  the  death 
of  Samuel  Allen,  in  1715,  to  whom  the  heirs  orjVftison  had 
sold  their  claim  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  poirn(f5r;'.upon 
his  demise,  no  one  appeared  to  renew  the  claims,  and  the 
question  dropped. 

Sec.  49.  In  1681,  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  in  consider- 
ation of  debts  due  the  latter,  for  services  done  to 
the  crown,  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  so  call- 
ed after  Penn  himself. 

This  patent  encroached  on  the  territory  of  Lord  Baltimore 
in  Maryland,  one  whole  degree,  or  sixty-nine  miles  and  a 
half;  and  on  the  north,  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  across 
the  whole  territory  conveyed  to  Connecticut  in  1031,*  and 
confirmed  by  the"  royal  charter  of  16G2.  Hence  arose  con- 
tentions between  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connec- 
ticut, about  boundaries,  that  were  not  settled  till  a  century 
after.  Within  a  short  time  from  the  date  of  the  grant  by 
King  Charles  to  Penn,  two  other  conveyances  were  made  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  York.  One  was  a  bill  of  sale  of  New- 
Castle,  and  a  territory  of  twelve  miles  around  it.  The  other 
was  a  bill  granting  a  tract  south  of  the  fbrmer,  as  far  as 
Cape  Henlopen.  These  two  deeds  embraced  the  whole 
state  of  Dela^vare.  At  this  time,  Delaware  was  divided 
into  three  counties,  which,  in  1662,  were  annexed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, although  they  had  a  separate  assembly,  in  which 
tne  governor  of  Pennsylvania  presided. 

The  patent  of  King  Charles  to  Penn  provided  for  the 
kind's  sovereignty,  and  for  Ql)edience  to  British  acts,  re- 
garding commerce.  It  gave  power  to  the  proprietor  to  as- 
sefnble  the  freemen,  or  their  delegates,  as  he  should  judge 

*  See  See.  36.  when  the  boandaries  of  the  territory  granted  to  CoimeOf 
ticut  are  given. 

0* 
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most  convenu'ut.   for  levvincr  moiieys  and  onactinor  laws, 
not  contrarv  to  ihe  laws  of  Eio^lv.iid. 

In  Mav,  ItV^l,  Perm  scut  une  jMarkliam.  witli  a  few 
others,  to  take  possessiojs,'i^ntl  prepare  for  a  settlement.  The 
next  year,  Penn  publiehe^'a  form  of  government,  by  which 
the  supreme  power.vvs^'^ lodged  in  a  general  assembly,  to 
consist  of  a  ffoveFubt'eouncil,  and  house  of  delegates.  The 
council  and  nou^e  to*be  chosen  by  the  freemen.  The  pro- 
prietor and 'governor  to  preside,  and  to  have  a  treble  voice 
in  the  coi>|icil,'Avhich  was  to  consist  of  seventy-two  mem- 
bers. ^  \  >/•• ' 

It  >P^«rso  agreed,  that  every  person  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter, \professing  his  faith  in  Christ,  should  be  a  freeman, 
anil  capable  of  holding  any  office ;  and  that  none  who  be- 
'  *l\eyfed  m  one  God,  should  be  molested  in  his  religion,  or  be 
.;  compelled  to  attend,  or  maintain  religious  worship. 

In  October,  Penn,  with  two  thousand  planters,  mostly 
Quakers,  arrived  at  New-Castle.  'In  December,  he  con- 
voked an  assembly ;  but  so  few  delegates  appearing,  he  or- 
dered, that  instead  of  seventy-two,  three  members  only 
should  constitute  the  council,  and  nine  the  (louse  of  as- 
sembly. 

Penn  now  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  of  whom 
he  purchased  large  tracts  of  territory ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
commenced  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  one  year, 
increased  to  a  hundred  houses  and  cottages. 

Pennsylvania  had  a  more  rapid  and  prosperous  settle- 
ment than  any  of  the  other  colonies.  Tnis  was  doubtless 
owing  partly  to  its  healthful  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  partly 
*  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  obstacles  of  settlement  had  been 
overcome  by  the  other  colonics,  and  partly  to  the  religious 
tolerance,  mildness,  and  equity,  which  characterized  its 
laws,  and  their  administration. 

In  1683,  Penn,  at  the  request  of  the  freemen,  granted 
them  a  new  charter,  by  which  eighteen  persons  were  to  form 
the  council,  and  thirty-six  the  assembly.  The  next  year, 
Penn  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  lasting  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  foundation 
of  which  must  be  traced  to  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  is 
an  eloquent  eulogium  upon  his  character. 

Sec.  50.  In  the  year  1684,  June  18,  an  eveqt, 
highly  interesting  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
took  place  in  England.  This  was  a  decision 
In  the  high  court  of  chancery,  that  she  had  for 
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felted  her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  govern- 
ment  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  hringing  about  this 
erent,  was  Edmund  Randolph,  a  man  who  had  long  been 
the  enemy  of  tAe  colonies,  and  who,  for  several  years,  had 
filled  the  ears  of  the  king  with  complaints  against  them, 
for  violating  the  acts  of  trade. 

To  answer  to  these  complaints,  Massachusetts  repeatedly 
incurred  the  expense  of  sending  agents  to  England,  and  of 
maintaining  them  there ;  but  his  majesty  would  accept  of 
no  conditions,  short  of  a  surrender  of  her  charter.  As 
she  would  not  make  this  surrender  voluntarily,  it  was  vio- 
lently  wrested  from  her. 

Before  King  Charles  had  time  to  adjust  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  II.  Soon  after  his  accession,  similar 
proceedings  took  place  against  the  other  colonies. 
Rhode-Island  submitted,  and  gave  up  her  charter. 
Plymouth  sent  a  copy  of  her  charter  to  the  king, 
with  a  humble  petition  that  he  would  restore  it. 
Ck)nnecticut  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in 
\i«^hich  she  prayed  him  to  recall  the  writ  that  had 
been  filed  against  her,  and  requested  the  continu- 
ance of  her  charter. 

The  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the  colo- 
nies were,  however,  of  no  avail.  Both  the  heart 
and  hand  of  the  king  were  manifestly  against 
them.  After  all  their  hardships  and  dangers  in 
settling  a  wilderness,  they  had  no  other  prospect 
before  them  than  the  destruction  of  their  dearest 
rights,  and  no  better  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  than  the  capricious  will  of  a  tyrant. 

In  pursuance  of  this  cruel  policy  towards  the 
colonies,  two  years  after  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts was  vacated.  King  James  commissioned  and 
aent  out  Sir  Edmund  Andross  as  governor  of  all 
New-England,  Plymouth  excepted.  Ife.arrived  at 
Boston,  Dec.  20,  1686. 
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The  commencement  of  his  administration  was 
comparatively  auspicious.  In  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, the  fair  prospect  was  changed.  Among 
other  arbitrary  acts,  restraints  were  laid  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  marriage  contracts. 
The  liberty  to  worship  in  the  congregational 
way  was  threatened,  and  the  fees  of  all  officers  of 
government  were  exorbitantly  and  oppressively 
enhanced. 

In  October,  Sir  Edmund,  and  suite,  with  a  guard  of  about 
sixty  regular  troops,  went  to  Hartford,  where  the  assembly 
of  Connecticut  was  in  session.  He  entered  the  house  of 
the  assembly,  demanded  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  and 
declared  the  colonial  government  to  be  dissolved. 

Extremely  reluctant  to  surrender  the  charter,  the  assem- 
bly intentionally  protracted  its  debates  till  evening,  when 
the  charter  was  brought  in,  and  laid  on  the  table. — Upon  a 
preconcerted  signal,  the  lights  were  at  once  extinguished, 
and  a  Capt.  Wadsworth,  seizing  the  charter,  hastened  away 
under  cover  of  night,  and  secreted  it  in  the  hollow  of  an 
oak.  The  candles,  which  had  been  extinguished,  were  soon 
relighted  without  disorder  ;  but  the  charter  had  disappear- 
ed. Sir  Edmund,  however,  assumed  the  government,  and 
the  records  of  the  colony  were  closed. 

The  condition  of  the  New-England  colonies 
was  now  distressing,  and  as  the  administration  of 
Andross  was  becoming  still  more  severe  and  op- 
pressive, the  future  seemed  not  to  promise  allevi- 
ation. But  Providence  was  invisibly  preparing 
the  way  for  their  relief  Nov.  6th,  1688,  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.,  landed  at  Torbay,  in  England, 
and,  compelling  James  II.  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
assumed  the  crown,  being  proclaimed  Feb.  16th, 
1689,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  nation. 

NOTES. 

Sec.  61.  Manners  of  the  Colonists.  In  the  co- 
lonies of  North  America,  at  the  close  of  this  period. 
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tiuree  varieties  of  character  might  be  distinguish- 
ed. In  NevhEnglandf  the  strict  puritanical  notions 
of  the  people  wrought  a  correspondent  austerity 
upon  the  manners  of  society.    Placing  implicit 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  they  moulded  their  govern- 
ment, and  shaped  private  character  and  morals, 
upon  a  severe  and  literal  construction  of  them. 
Tliey  were  devout — patriotic — industrious — and 
imblic  spirited ;  and  though  of  a  grave,  reflecting 
exterior,  they  often  sliowed  that  shrewd  inquisi- 
tlveness  and  keen  relish  of  a  Jest,  which  are  still 
diaracteristic  of  the  New-Englanders. 

The  laws  of  the  colonies  throw  some  light  on  the  views 

ind  manners  of  the  people.     As  examples,  in  1639,  the 

drinking  of  healths  was  prohibited  by  law  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1651,  the  legislature  of  that  colony  prohibited  all  persons 

whose  "  estate  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounas,  from 

wearing  any  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  bone  lace  above  two 

shillings  per  yard."     The  law  authorized  the  selectmen  to 

take  notice  oi  the  costliness  and  fashion  of  the  "  apparel  of 

the  people,  especially  in  the  wearing  of  ribands  and  great 

boots."     The  New- Haven  colony,  in   1639,  resolved  that 

they  would  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture ;  and  that 

church  members  only  should  act  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 

plantation. 

In  1647,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  the  use  of  tobacco,  by  an  act  of  assembly,  m 
which  it  was  ordered,  "  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
tl^enty  years,  nor  any  other  that  hath  already  accustomed 
himself  to  the  use  thereof,  shall  take  any  tobacco,  until  he 
sliall  have  brought  a  certificate,  from  under  the  hand  of 
some,  who  are  approved  for  knowledge  and  skill  in  physic, 
that  it  is  useful  for  him ;  and  also,  that  he  hath  received  a 
license  from  the  court  for  the  same.  All  others,  who  had 
addicted  themselves  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  were,  by  the  same 
court,  prohibited  taking  it  in  any  company,  or  at  their  labors, 
or  on  their  travels,  unless  they  were  ten  miles  at  least  from 
any  house,  or  more  than  once  a  day,  though  not  in  company, 
on  pain  of  a  fine  of  sixpence  for  each  time ;  to  be  proved  by 
Qpe  substantial  witness.  The  constable  in  each  town  to  make 
presentment  of  such  transgressions  to  the  particular  court, 
and  upon  conviction,  the  fine  to  be  paid  without  gainsaying." 
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In  the  Col&nv  of  New-York^  during  this  period,  the 
ners  of  the  colonists  were  strictly  Dutch — with  no  other 
modifications  than  the  privations  of  a  new  country,  and  the 
few  English  among  them,  necessarily  efiected.  The  same 
steadfast  pursuit  of  wealth ;  the  same  plodding  industry; 
the  same  dress,  air,  and  physiognomy,  which  are  given  as 
characteristic  of  Holland,  were  equally  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New- Amsterdam. 

In  Virginia^  the  manners  of  the  colonists  were 
those  of  the  less  rigid  English,  rendered  still  more 
free  and  voluptuous  by  the  influence  of  a  softer 
climate  and  a  more  prolific  soil. 

Stith  says  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  colony,  that  some  emi- 
grated "  to  escape  a  worse  fate  at  home ;"  others,  it  is  said, 
sought  to  repair  fortunes  by  emigration,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  excess.  Many  persons,  however,  ofhi^h  charac< 
ter,  were  among  the  emigrants,  and  amidst  the  licentious* 
ness  of  the  Virginia  colony  were  found,  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  the  seeds  of  that  frankness,  hospitality,  taste,  and  re* 
finement,  which  distinguish  the  people  of  the  south  at  this 
day. 

Other  national  peculiarities  might  be  noticed,  as  those  ol 
the  Finns  in  Delaware,  those  of  the  Gtuakers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, &c. ;  but,  at  this  period,  they  were  too  limited  to  require 
a  distinct  notice  in  our  work. 

Sec,  52,  Religion.  The  colony  of  Virginia,  from 
its  earliest  existence,  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

For  several  years,  its  unsettled  state  prevented  that  atten- 
tion  to  a  religious  establishment,  which  afterwards  the  sub- 
ject received.  At  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years  from  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  there  were  but  eleven  parishes,  and 
five  ministers ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  did  not,  at  this 
time,  however,  much  exceed  two  thousand  persons. 

In  1621,  the  colony  received  a  large  accession  to  its  num 
bers,  and  the  governor  and  council  were  instructed  **  to  take 
into  special  regard  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
observance  of  his  divine  laws ;  and  that  the  people  should 
be  trained  up  in  true  religion  and  virtue."  At  the  same 
time,  the  Virginia  Company  ordered  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  in  each  of  the  boroughs,  to  be  laid  ofiffor  a  glebe,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  be  raised,  as  a  standing  and 
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certain  Terenne,  out  of  the  profits  of  each  pariah,  to  make  a 
liTing :  this  atipend  was  thus  settled — that  the  minister  shall 
receive  yearly  five  hundred  pounds  of  tohacco,  and  sixteen 
barrels  of  com  |  which  were  collectively  estimated  at  two 
kondred  pounds  sterling.  In  1642,  the  assembly  passed  a 
kw  prohibiting  all,  but  those  who  had  been  ordained  by 
Enghsh  bishops,  from  preaching. 

In  1650,  during  the  time  of  Governor  Berkley,  the  pa- 
mhes  of  the  colony  were  further  regulated,  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England  was  confirmeid  and  establi^ed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  minister  was  put  at  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  which,  as  valued  at  that  time,  at  ten  shillings  per 
hundred,  was  about  eighty  pounds  sterling.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  he  had  a  dwelling-house  and  glebe :  also,  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tobacco,  or  forty  shillings,  for  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, and  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twenty  shillings, 
ibr  performing  marriage  by  license,  or  five  shillings  when 
thetMrnns  were  proclaimed.  The  tobacco  destined  for  the 
minister  was  brought  to  him,  well  packed  in  hogsheads,  pre- 
pared for  shipping.  To  raise  this  crop,  twelve  negroes  were ' 
necessary. 

The  special  object  of  the  New-England  planters,  in  set- 
tling the  country,  was  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
opinions,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship,  with- 
om  molestation.     Early  attention  was,  therefore,  paid  to  the 
gathering  of  churches,  and  the  regulation  of  religion.  They 
were  Cal vinists  in  doctrine,  and  Congregational  in  discipline. 
Each  church  maintained  its  right  to  govern  itself    They 
held  to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  synods  on  great  occasions.     From  the  com- 
mencement, they  used  ecclesiastical  councils,  convoked  by 
particular  churches  for  advice,  but  not  for  the  judicial  de- 
termination of  controversies. 

In  each  of  the  churches  there  was  a  pastor,  teacher,  ru- 
ling eldei,  and  deacons.  The  pastor's  office  consisted  prin* 
cipally  in  exhortation ;  upon  the  teacher  devolved  the  busi- 
ness of  explaining  and  defending  the  doclrines  of  Christiani- 
ty. The  business  of  the  ruling  elder  was  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  government  of  the  church. 

Early  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at 
Charlestown,  before  landing,  a  court  of  assistants  was  held, 
and  the  first  Question  proposed  was,  How  shall  the  ministers 
be  maintained?    The  court  ordered  that  houses  be  buiLu 
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and  Btlaries  be  raised  for  them  at  the  public  charge.  Their 
two  ministers,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Wilson,  were  granted 
a  salary — the  former  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  lat* 
ter  twenty  pounds,  until  tbe  arrival  of  his  wife. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  several  colonies,  all  persons 
were  obliged  by  law  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
church.  Special  care  was  taken  that  all  persons  should  at- 
tend public  worship.  In  Connecticut  the  law  obliged  them 
to  be  present  on  the  Lord's  day — on  all  days  of  public  fast- 
ing and  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  civil  authority,  on  pen- 
alty of  ^ve  shillings  for  every  instance  of  neglect. 

By  the  year  1642,  twenty-two  years  from  the  landing  of 
the  pilgrims  at  Pl3rmouth,  there  had  been  settled  in  New- 
England,  seventy-seven  ministers,  who  were  driven  from 
the  parent  country,  fifly  towns  and  villages  had  been  plant- 
ed, and  thirty  or  forty  churches  gathered. 

In  1637,  the  first  synod  convened  in  America,  sat  at  New- 
town, Massachusetts,  and  was  composed  of  all  the  teaching 
elders  in  the  country,  and  messengers  of  the  several  churches. 
Magistrates  also  were  present,  and  spoke  as  they  thought  fit 
The  object  of  calling  this  synod  was  to  inquire  into  the 
opinions  of  one  Ann  Hutchinson,  a  very  extraordinary  wo- 
man, who  held  public  lectures  in  Boston,  and  taught  doc- 
trines considered  heretical.  The  whole  colony  was  agita- 
ted and  divided  into  parties.  The  synod,  after  a  session  of 
three  weeks,  condemned  eighty-two  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  become  disseminated  in  New-England. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  introduced 
into  New- York  with  the  first  settlers,  and  was 
generally  embraced  by  the  Dutch  population  of 
that  colony. 

The  Roman  Catholics  first  came  to  America  in 
1632  ;  they  settled  in  Maryland,  and  now  consti- 
tute a  respectable  and  numerous  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  state. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  America  was  form- 
ed at  Providence  in  1639,  under  the  celebrated  Ro- 
ger Williams.  Their  sentiments  spreading  into 
Massachusetts,  in  1651,  the  general  court  pass- 
ed a  law  against  them,  inflicting  banishment  for 
persisting  in  the  promulgation  of  their  doctrinea 
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In  1666,  the  Quakers,  maktng  their  appearance 
in  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  of  that  colony 
passed  severe  laws  against  them. 

No  master  of  a  vessel  was  allowed  to  bring  any  one  of 
dkis  sect  into  its  jurisdiction,  on  penalty  of  one  nundred 
poands.  Other  still  severer  penalties  were  inflicted  upon 
them  in  1657,  such  as  cutting  their  ears,  and  boring  their 
tongues  with  a  hot  iron,  &c.  They  were  at  length  banished 
OQ  pain  of  death,  and  for  refusing  to  go,  were  executed  in 

1669.  .... 

Without  intending  to  justify  these  severities  toward  the 
Btptists,  Quakers,  and  other  sectaries,  it  is  still  proper  to 
Kate,  as  some  apology  for  them,  that  the  conduct  of  the  lead- 
era  of  these  sects  was  often  calculated,  and  no  doubt  design- 
ed, to  provoke  persecution.     They  sought  improper  occa- 
aons  to  inculcate  their  peculiar  tenets--~departed  unneces- 
arily  from  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  and  rudely 
bveighed  against  established  and  cherished  opinions.     In 
this  way,  the  peace  of  the  colonies  was  disturbed,  and  that 
onaninuty  of  religious  sentiment,  which  had  hitherto  exist- 
ed, was  broken.     Our  forefathers  sought  to  avert  these 
evils  by  the  arm  of  civil  power ;  not  yet  having  learnt  that 
persecution  is  a  ready  way  to  propagate  the  sentiments  of 
the  persecuted. 

In  the  year  1646,  a  synod  met  at  Cambridge,  which,  by 
adjournment,  protracted  its  session  to  1648,  when  it  dis- 
aoived.  This  synod  composed  and  adopted  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Platform,"  and  recommended  it,  together  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the  general  court  and 
to  the  churches.  In  this  synod  were  present  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Connecticut,  and  New-Haven,  who  united 
in  the  form  of  discipline  which  it  recommended.  This,  in 
eonnexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  was  the  religious 
constitution  of  Connecticut,  until  the  compilation  of  the 
Saybrook  Platform,  a  period  of  about  sixty  years. 

Sec.  63.  Trade  and  Commerce.    The  colonleS| 

during  this  period,  had  little  other  trade  than 

with  England)  though  the  West-India  trade  had 

begun,  and  there  was  some  commerce  with  Canar 

4a,  and  a  few  ports  on  the  European  continent. 

The  colonies  imported  from  England  all  their 

merchandise ;  and  exported  thither  tobacco^  pel- 
It? 
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try,  and  at  length  some  beef,  pork,  grain,  ant 
flab.  The  Importations  from  England,  howeveri 
much  exceeded  the  ezportB  thither. 

Dnrin;  the  fint  thiitf  yeftrs  of  the  colony jnf  Yirgiiik, 
flMor  expoitt  were  conmied  to  tobacco.  But  die  price  of  k 
ftll,  at  length,  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound, 
to  twenty  shillings  per  hundred,  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  trade  was  opened  with  the  frontier  Indians,  and  the  Fi^e 
Nations.  The  skins  of  the  deer,  elk,  and  bufialo,  and  the 
flirs  of  the  otter,  hare,  fox,  muskrat,  and  beaver,  were  pro* 
eoied  for  mm,  hatchets,  blankets,  &c  These  skins  and 
Airs  were  exported  to  England.  English  grain  and  Indian 
com  were  also  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  Although 
the  Tirginians  owned  a  few  vessels,  the  greater  part  of  tne 
trade  was  carried  on  by  English  vessels,  during  this  pe- 
riod They  brought  to  the  colony  English  manufa^res, 
and  took  tobacco,  furs,  skins,  grain,  tar,  pitch,  Ac,  in  re- 
larn.  The  Virginians  also  carried  on  some  trade  with 
Oanada. 

The  principal  article  of  export  from  New-England,  dn« 
ring  this  period,  was  peltry,  which  was  procured  of  the 
Incuans,  for  goods  of  small  value.  In  1639,  a  fishinff  trade 
was  begun  ai  Cape  Anne,  and  in  1641,  three  hundred  thou* 
•and  codfish  were  sent  to  market 

The  first  vessel  directly  from  the  West  Indies  was  a 
Dutch  ship  of  160  tons,  which  arrived  at  Marbleheisd,  1635. 
The  first  American  vessel  that  went  to  the  West  Indies  was 
a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons,  in  1636.  The  ship  Desire  of  Sa* 
lem  made  a  vo3rage  in  1638  to  New-Providence  and  Tor- 
tuga,  and  return^  laden  with  cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  and  ne- 
groes. This  was  the  first  introduction  of  African  slaves 
into  New-Enfi^land.  The  first  importation  of  indigo,  and 
sugar,  from  the  West  Indies,  mentioned  in  our  accounts, 
was  made  in  1639.     In  1642,  a  Dutch  ship  exchanged  a  car- 

fo  of  salt  for  plank  and  pipe  staves,  the  exports  of  lumber 
om  New-England.  Tne  next  year,  eleven  ships  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  with  lumber. 
^  In  1G78,  the  annual  exports  of  the  New- York  colony,  be- 
Mdes  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  and  peltry,  were  about  sixty  thou* 
jMid  bushels  of  wheat  About  ten  or  fifteen  vessels,  on  an 
average  of  one  hundred  tons,  English  and  colonial,  traded 
10  this  colony  in  a  year. 

See.  64.  AoaicuLTuas.     Early  attention  was 
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paid  to  agricalture.  The  first  biudnesB  of  the  ioW 
Hen,  was  to  clear  the  forests,  and  supply  them- 
selves with  food  from  the  soil.  But  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  taught  them  soon  to  look  to  agricul- 
ture as  a  source  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  subsist- 
ence. It  therefore  became  the  leading  object  of 
industry  In  the  colonies. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  first  settlers  to  clear  the  land 
was  very  slow  ana  laborious,  compared  with  the  present 
modes.  They  used  generally  to  cut  do%vn  the  trees  and 
dig  up  the  stumps,  before  tillage. 

Tobacco  was  early  cultivated  in  Virginia,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  be  exported.  The  year  after  the  colony  landed,  the 
people  gathered  com  of  their  own  planting,  the  seed  of 
which  they  received  of  the  Indians.  Vineyards  were  at* 
tempted,  and  experienced  vinedressers  were  sent  over  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them.  Flax,  hemp,  barley, 
&c.,  were  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Rye  was  first 
raised  in  Massachusetts,  in  1633.  Ploughs  were  early  in- 
troduced into  the  country. 

The  first  neat  cattle,  ever  brought  into  New-England, 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Winslovv,  in  1624.  In  165^,  one 
hundred  and  forty  head  of  cattle,  some  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats,  were  brought  to  Massachusetis^Bay.  In  a  few  years 
they  became  so  numerous  as  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1623,  the  cattle  in  Virginia  had  increased 
10  above  one  thousand  head. 

New- York  raised  considerable  beef  and  pork  for  expor- 
tation, and  in  1678,  they  exported  sixty  thousand  biishels 
of  wheat. 

Sec,  55.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  colo- 
nists, during  this  period,  being  chiefly  occupied 
In  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  in  protecting  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  had  occasion  for 
few  articles  beyond  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  Arts  and  manufactures  could,  thereforOi 
receive  but  little  encouragement,  beyond  the  con- 
struction of  such  articles,  and  even  those  were 
principally  Imported. 

In  1620^  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  came  firom  Eng^ 
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jmd  to  Tirgii^  to  carry  on  the  mannfiictore  of  silks,  iron* 
potash,  tar,  pvtch,  glass,  salt,  &c.,  hut  they  did  not  succeed, 
in  1673,  Cmilmer  says  of  New-England,  "  There  he  five 
iron  works  which  cast  no  guns — no  house  in  New-England 
has  ahove  twenty  rooms — not  twenty  in  Boston  hare  ten 
rooms  each — a  dancing  school  was  set  up  here,  hut  put 
down — a  fencing  school  is  allowed.  There  he  no  musi* 
cians  hy  trade.  All  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  mats,  come 
from  England — ^no  cloth  made  there  worth  four  shillings 
peryard — no  alum,  no  copperas,  no  salt,  made  hy  their  sun." 

The  first  huildings  of  the  settlers  were  made  of  logs  and 
thatched,  or  were  built  of  stone.  Brick  and  framed  houses 
were  soon  built  in  the  larger  towns,  and  afterwards  in  the 
villages.  The  frames  and  brick  were,  however,  in  some 
instances,  imported.  The  first  mill  in  New-England  was 
a  wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  but  it  was  taken  down  in 
1632,  and  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Water-mills 
hegan  to  be  erected  the  next  year.  The  first  attempt  to 
build  water-craft,  in  New-England,  was  at  Plymouth,  in 
1626.  A  house  carpenter  sawed  their  largest  bout  into  two 
parts,  and  lengthened  it  five  or  six  feet,  built  a  deck,  and 
rigged  it  into  a  convenient  vessel,  which  did  service  for 
seven  years.  The  first  vessel,  built  in  Massachusetts,  was 
a  bark  in  1631,  called  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay.  In  1633, 
a  ship  of  sixty  tons  was  built  at  Medk>rd.  In  1636,  one  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead.  In 
1641,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  was  launched  at  Salem, 
and  one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  at  Boston.  From 
this  time  ship  building  rapidly  extended  in  the  northern 
colonies. 

The  first  printing  in  New-England,  was  done  in  1639, 
by  one  Day.  The  proprietor  of  the  press,  was  «  clergy- 
man, by  the  name  of  Glover,  who  died  on  his  passage  to 
America.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  Freeman's  Oath, 
the  second  an  almanack,  and  the  third  an  edition  of  the 
Psalms.  No  other  printing  press  was  established  in  Ame- 
rica, during  this  period.  John  Elliot,  the  celebrated  mi» 
sionary,  having  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, had  it  printed  at  Cambridge  in -1664. 

The  mode  of  travelling  considerable  distances  was  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  there  being  no  carriages  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  roads  from  one  village  to  another  being  only 
narrow  foot-paths,  through  forests. 

Sec.  66.  Population.  We  may  estimate  the  po- 
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polatlon  of  the  English  American  colonies  at  the 
close  of  this  period  at  about  200,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  very  exactly  the  population 
of  the  American  colonies  at  the  close  of  this  perioo.  The 
estimates  made  by  writers  are  vague,  and  often  contradict- 
ory. The  estimate  of  Dr.  Humphries  in  1701,  which 
seems  as  well  entitled  to  credit  as  any  other,  is  as  follows : 


Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island, 
New-Hampshire, 


Sauls. 

70.000 
30,000 
10.000 
10,000 


New-England,  1 20,000 

Mid.  and  S.  colonies,  1 42,000 


Total,     262.000 


Souls, 

New- York, 

30,000 

Jerseys. 

15,000 

Pennsylvania, 

20,000 

Maryland, 

25,000 

Virginia, 

40,000 

North  Carolina, 

5,000 

South  Carolina, 

7,000 

142,000 

Making  a  deduction  from  this  account,  so  as  to  bring  the 
estimate  to  the  close  of  our  period,  we  state  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  English  American  colonies,  in  1G89,  at 
about  two  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  57.  Education.  In  New-England,  schools 
were  founded,  at  the  outset  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  education  of  all  classes :  In  the  southern  co- 
lonies, provisions  for  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  only  were  attempted  during  this  period. 

.  Scarcely  had  the  American  colonists  opened  the  for^ests, 
and  constructed  habitations,  before  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  object  of  education. 

Previously  to  1619,  the  King  of  England  authorized  the 
collection  of  moneys,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  erect  a 
college  in  Virginia,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children; 
one  thousand  fife  hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  this 
purpose,  and  Henrico  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  £or 
he  seminary.  The  sanMMtar,  the  Virginia  company 
fronted  ten  tnousand  acres^Rlnd  for  the  projected  univer- 
tity.  This  donation,  while  it  embraced  the  original  object, 
ma  intended  also  for  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  of  loam- 
mg  for  English  scholars. 

in  addition  to  a  college,  the  colonists,  in  1621,  instituted  a 
nehool  al  Charles'  city  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  colony«  whaoli 

I  • 
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they  called  the  East  India  School  For  the  maiotenanee  of 
the  master  and  usher,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  were  ap- 
propriated, with  6ve  servants  and  an  overseer.  From  this 
school,  pupils  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  college  at  Hen- 
^  rico,  when  the  latter  should  be  sufficiently  endowed.  These 
establishments  in  Virginia,  however,  failed  of  success,  and 
in  1692,  their  funds  were  given  to  William  and  Mary's  col- 
lege, which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

Still  more  attentive  to  education  were  the  northern  colo- 
nie&  In  1630,  a  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ap- 
propriated  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  towards  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  college.  In  1637,  the  college  was  located 
at  Newtown,  which,  not  long  after,  was  called  Cambridge^ 
in  memory  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  where  many  of  the 
colonists  had  received  their  education.  Mr.  John  Harvard, 
a  worthy  minister,  dying  at  Charlestown  about  this  lime, 
bequeathed  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds  to  the  college,  in 
consideration  of  which  legacy,  it  was  called  after  him.  In 
1642,  was  held  the  first  commencement,  at  which  nine  were 
graduated. 

To  this  institution,  the  plantations  of  Connecticut  and 
New-Haven,  so  long  as  they  remained  unable  to  support  a 
similar  one  at  home,  contributed  funds  from  the  public  purse; 
and  sent  to  it  such  of  their  youth  as  they  wished  to  be  edu- 
cated. Private  subscnptions  were  also  made  frdrh  the  uni- 
ted colonies,  to  aid  the  mstitution. 

Great  attention  was  also  paid  by  all  the  colonies  to  the 
subject  of  common  schools.  As  a  specimen  of  the  arrange- 
ments common  to  the  New-England  colonies,  we  may  notice 
those  of  Connecticut.  By  her  first  code,  in  1639,  only  six 
years  from  the  time  the  first  house  was  erected  within  the 
colony,  it  was  ordered  that  every  town,  consisting  of  fifly 
families,  should  maintain  a  good  school,  in  which  reading 
and  writing  should  be  well  taught,  and  that  in  every  county 
town  a  good  grammar  school  should  be  instituted.  Large 
tracts  of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  a  per- 
manent support  of  these  schools,.and  the  sjtectmen  of  every 
town  were  required  to  see  that  all  heads  of  families  instruct- 
ed their  children  and  seryagfllD  read  the  English  tongue 
well.  ^^^ 

REFLECTIONS. 

Sec.  58.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  our  history 
presented  us  with  a  continent,  over  whose  sur&ce  an  inter- 
minable wilderness  4|^d  (fa  ages  cast  its  deep  and  solemn 
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ahade.  If  we  approach  the  shore,  and  look  through  the 
gloom  that  gathers  over  it,  the  scenes  which  strike  the  eye 
are  Indians  at  their  war  dance,  or  perhaps  flames  carling 
round  some  expiring  captive,  or  wild  beasts  mangling  their 
prey. 

Passing  from  this  point  of  time  to  the  close  of  our  period, 
a  space  of  eighty-two  years,  the  prospect  is  greatly  changed. 
We  now  see  smiling  fields  and  cheerful  villages  in  the  place 
of  dismal  forests ;  instead  of  beasts  of  prey,  we  see  grazing 
herds ;  instead  of  the  kindling  faggot,  we  witness  the  wor- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ;  and  instead  of  the  appalling  war 
whoop,  we  listen  to  the  grateful  songs  of  David.  In  the 
beautiful  words  of  scripture,  the  wildeniess  has  begun  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  is  becoming  vocal  with 
the  praises  of  God. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  change  so  wonderful  has  been  brought 
to  pass  ?  We  have  indeed  seen  the  hardy  spirit  of  enterprise 
leaving  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  and  plunging  into  the  forests 
of  America.  But  we  have  also  seen  our  forefathers  strug- 
gling with  difHculties,  and  oflen  tremblin&^on  the  very  brink 
of  ruin.  We  have  seen  them  amidst  Indian  war,  desolating 
fiunine,  and  pestilence ;  and  we  have  wondered,  after  the 
storm  has  passed,  to  see  them  rise  with  renovated  strength, 
and  seem  to  gfather  power  and  advantage  from  circumstan 
ces  calculated  to  overwhelm  them. 

Admitting,  then,  the  extraordinary  energy,  wisdom,  en- 
terprise, and  hardihood,  of  the  first  settlers  of  America,  still 
we  are  driven  to  the  admission  of  a  benign  providence  work- 
ing in  their  favor,  and  mysteriously  establishing  their 
strength  and  security,  by  exercising  them  for  years  With 
danger,  trial,  and  misfortune. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  considerations  which  excite  our 
admiration,  in  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  North  America. 
Although,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Walsh,  "  It  was 
their  peculiar  lot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  clear  and  cul- 
tivate a  wilderness ;  to  erect  habitations  and  procure  suste- 
nance ;  to  struglfle  with  a  new  and  rigorous  climate ;  to 
bear  up  against  all  the  bit|^recol lections  inseparable  from 
distant  and  lonely  exile ;  ^Vw"^  ^^^^^  liberties  from  the 
jealous  tyranny  and  bigotry^rthe  mother  country ;  to  be 
perpetually  assailed  by  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  formidable  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth :" — 
still,  they  looked  forward  to  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions ;  laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  for  religious  institu- 
tions- made  the  most  careibl  pgtisfiskus  for  leaniing^and 
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enacted  wholesome  laws,  the  benefil  of  which  is  distinctly 

felt  to  this  day. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  history  shows  the  influ- 
«  of  the  manners  of  a  people  upon  their  govt 


*••"  'eciprocal  influence  of  governmetrt  upon 

The  history  of  this  period  furnishes  striking  ex- 
f  this.     In  Virginia,  ine  free  and  licentious  man.- 
loctety  produce  a  government  unsteady  and  capri- 
rbis  government  reacts  upon  their  mannerss,  and 
uther  than  checks  their  liccnliousnese.     On  the  con- 
in  New-England,  the  severe  puritanical  manners  of 
produce  a  rigid,  energetic  government,  and  ihe 
I  returns  its  puritanical  influence  back  upon  the 
« the  people. 
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UNITED    STATES. 


PERIOD  m. 

DISTINGUISHED   FOR  THE  WARS  OF   KINO  WILLIAM 
QUEEN  ANNE,  AND  GEORGE  II. 

Extending  from  the  accession  of  William,  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  England^  1689,  to  the  Declaration 
of  the  War  by  England  against  Prance^  1756, 
called  "  the  French  and  Indian  War" 

Sec.  1.  The  news  of  William's  accession  to  the 
*rone  of  England,  filled  the  colonies  with  ecsta- 
sy. Under  the  sudden  impulse  of  their  feelings, 
Che  inhabitants  of  Boston  seized  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  with  about  fifty  of  his  associates,  and 
put  them  in  close  confinement,  where  they  lay, 
until  ordered  to  England,  to  answer  for  male- 
administration.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
immediately  resumed  their  charters,  and  were 
permitted  by  his  majesty  to  re-establish  their  for- 
mer governments.  Massachusetts  soon  after  ob- 
tained a  new  charter,  in  some  respects  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  colony,  but  in  others,  more  so, 
than  its  former  one. 

Andross  had  formerly  been  governor  of  New- 
York,  under  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  province 
his  administration  had  -been  distinguished  for 
measures  both  arbitrary  and  severe.  Subsequent 
governors,  under  the  duke,  and  after  he  came 
to  the  thronei  had  generally  pursued  a  similar 
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course.  The  discontents  of  the  people  had  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  they  were  ready  for 
revolution,  when  the  above  Intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Boston  arrived.  A  revolution  soon 
commenced,  and,  although  attended  by  unhappy 
events,  isisued  in  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  formation  of  a  constitution, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  provincial  code. 

From  the  reduction  of  New- York,  in  1664.  to  1683,  the 
people  had  no  share  in  the  government  In  1681,  the  coun- 
cil court  of  assizes,  and  corporation,  had  solicited  the  Duke 
of  York  to  permit  the  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers. 
Accordingly,  the  next  year,  Thomas  Dongan,  a  papist,  was 
appointed  governor,  with  instructions  to  call  an  assembly, 
to  consist  of  a  council  of  ten,  and  of  eighteen  representatives, 
elected  by  the  freeholders. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  un- 
der the  title  of  James  XL,  he  refused  to  confirm  to  the  people 
the  privileges  granted  them  when  he  was  duke.  No  as- 
sembly was  permitted  to  be  convened ;  printing  presses  were 
prohibited,  and  the  more  important  provincial  offices  were 
conferred  on  papists. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  intelligence  of  the 
seizure  of  Andross  arrived.  This  gave  a  spring  to  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  which  burst  forth  into  open  resist- 
ance to  the  existing  administration. 

One  Jacob  Leisler,  with  several  others,  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  fort.  Governor  Dongan  had  just  embark- 
ed for  England,  leitving  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  his  absence,  to  Charles  Nicholson,  at  that  time 
his  deputy.  Nicholson  and  his  officers  made  what  opposi- 
tion to  Leisler  they  were  able,  but  he  having  been  joined  by 
six  militia  captains,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  men« 
Nicholson  absconded.  Upon  this,  Leisler  assumed  the  su- 
preme command. 

This  assumption  of  Leisler  was  far  from  being  pleasant 
to  the  council  and  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Col.  Bayi  rd  and  the  mayor.  Finding  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  succeed  against  Leisler  in  New- York,  they  retired 
to  Albany,  and  there  employed  their  influence  to  foment 
opposition.  Both  Leisler,  in  New- York,  and  the  people  at 
Albany,  held  their  respective  garrisons  in  tbc  name  of  Will- 
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Mm  tnd  Mary*  bat  neither  would  aubmit  to  the  authority 
of  the  other. 

In  this  state  of  tbinfs,  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Carmathen 
and  Halifiuc,  arriTe<C  directed,  "To  Francis  Nicholson, 
Ean.,  or  in  his  absence,  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take 
care  for  presenring  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws,'* 
iLC  Accompanyinfi^  this  letter,  was  another  of  a  subsequent 
date,  vesting  Nicholson  with  the  chief  command. 

As  Nicholson  had  absconded,  Leisler  construed  the  letter 
as  directed  to  himself,  and  from  that  time  assumed  the  title 
and  authority  of  lieutenant  governor.  The  southern  part 
of  New- York  generally  submitted  to  him ;  but  Albany  re- 
fusing subjection,  Milborn,  his  son-in-law,  was  sent  to  reduce 
them.  In  his  first  attempt  he  failed ;  but  during  the  ensuing 
spring,  1690,  he  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants submitted. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1691,  Col.  Slaughter  arrived  at 
New- York,  in  the  capacity  of  the  king's  governor.  Nichol- 
son and  Bayard,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Leisler,  were 
released.  The  letter  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fort,  and 
with  Milbom,  his  son-in-law,  was  apprehended,  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned.  Their  immediate  execution 
was  urged  bv  the  people;  but  the  governor,  fearful  of  con 
sequences,  cnose  to  defer  it.  To  effect  their  purpose,  an 
invitation  was  given  him  by  the  citizens  to  a  sumptuous 
ieast,  and  while  his  reason  was  drowned  in  intoxication,  a 
¥rarraot  for  their  execution  was  presented  to  him  and  sign- 
ed. Before  he  recovered  his  senses,  the  prisoners  were  no 
more. 

Measures  so  violent  greatly  agitated  the  existing  parties, 
but  in  the  end,  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place,  re- 
stored the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  colony.  Governor 
Slaug*»tcr  convoked  an  assembly,  who  formed  a  constitution. 
This  constitution,  among  other  provisions,  secured  trials  by 
jnry,  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
assembly,  and  toleration  to  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
excepting  Roman  Catholics. 

Sec,  2.  While  these  troubles  were  distressing 
the  colonies  of  the  north,  that  of  Carolina,  in  the 
wuth,  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
Dissensions  early  arose  in  that  colony  respecting 
the  proprietary  government,  under  which  they 
8tUl  coaliaued.    On  the  one  band,  a  part  of  the 
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people  insisted  upon  Implicit  obedience  to  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land: while  another  part  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  no  such  obedience  was  due. 
Both  parties  being  ardent  and  determinded,  the 
conflict  between  them  was  violent,  and  greatly 
prolonged,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  these  dissensions,  others  arose 
between  the  English  settlers  and  a  colony  of 
French  Protestants  who  had  planted  themselves 
In  the  county  of  Craven ;  to  whom  the  English 
denttol  nearly  every  civil  privilege,  and  especial- 
ly the  right  of  representation  in  the  assembly. 

In  view  of  these  accumulating  troubles,  John 
Archdale,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  sent  to 
America  in  1695,  with  full  powers  to  redress 
grievances,  and,  if  possible,  to  adjust  existing  dif- 
ferences.   ^ 

Archdale  was  received  with  cordiality,  and  by 
his  singular  wisdom  and  address,  was  so  happy 
as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  unable  fully  to  SMire  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  French  refuge  is!  Not  long  af- 
ter, however,  the  prejudices  of  the  English  against 
them  abated,  and  they  became  incorporated  with 
the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

Sec.  3.  About  this  period,  1692,  commenced  in 
Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  a 
singular  infatuation  on  the  supposed  prevalence 
of  witchcraft.  In  a  short  time,  this  infatuation 
pervaded  several  parts  of  New-England,  produc- 
ing in  its  progress,  the  greatest  distress  in  private 
families,  and  disorder  and  tumult  throughout  the 
country. 

Tlie  first  suspicion  of  witchcraft  in  New-England,  and 
in  the  United  States,  began  at  Springfield,  Mamchutett^ 
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WB  early  as  1645.  SeTeral  persons,  about  that  time,  were 
accusea,  tried,  and  executed  in  Massachusetts;  one  at 
Charlestown,  one  at  Dorchester,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one 
at  Boston.  For  almost  thirty  years  afterwards  the  subject 
rested.  But  in  1687  or  1688,  it  was  revived  in  Boston ; 
(bur  of  the  children  of  John  Goodwin  uniting  in  accusing 
a  poor  Irish  woman  with  bewitching  them.  Unhappily 
the  accusation  was  resided  with  attention,  and  the  woman 
was  tried  and  executed. 

Near  the  close  of  February,  1692,  the  subject  was  again 
rerived,  in  consequence  of  several  children  in  Dan  vers,  Sa- 
lem, beginning  to  act  in  a  peculiar  and  unaccountable  man- 
ner. Their  strange  conduct*  continuing  for  several  days, 
their  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer.  Du- 
ring religious  exercises  it^as  found  that  the  children  were 
generally  decent  and  still ;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they 
renewed  their  former  inexplicable  conduct.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  evidence,  that  they  were  labouring  under 
the  influence  of  witchcraft. 

At  the  expiration  of  some  days,  the  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  bewitching 
thenL  Unfortunately  they  were  credited,  and  the  suspected 
authors  of  the  spell,  were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

From  this  date,  the  awful  mania  rapidly  spread  into  the 
neighboring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sufiblk.  Persons  at  Andover, 
Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  several  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors  and  others. 

For  some  time,  the  victims  were  selected  only  from  the 
lower  classes.  But,  at  length,  the  accusations  fell  upon 
persons  of  the  most  respectable  rank.  In  August,  Mr. 
Greorge  Boroughs,  some  time  minister  in  Salem,  was  ac- 

*  The  manner  in  which  thoie  who  were  roppoMH]  to  be  afflicted  with 
this  malady  were  exercised,  is  thus  described  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
Magnalia.  '*  Sometimes  they  were  deaf,  somrtimes  dumb,  sometimas 
blind,  and  often  all  this  at  once.  Their  tonsucs  would  be  drawn  down 
their  throats,  and  then  pulled  out  upon  their  cnins  to  a  prodisrious  length. 
Their  mouths  were  forced  open  to  such  a  widcness  that  their  jaws  went 
oat  of  joint ;  and  anon  would  clap  together  again  with  a  force  like  that  of 
a  spring  lock ;  and  the  like  would  hapi>en  to  their  shoulder-blades,  and 
their  elbows,  and  their  hand-wrists,  and  several  of  their  joints.  Some- 
times they  would  be  benumbed,  and  be  drawn  violently  together,  and  pie- 
•ently  stretclied  out  and  drawn  back.  They  com[)lamed  that  they  wei* 
cot  withkruves  and  struck  with  blows,  and  the  prints  of  the  wounds  wera 
•een  upon  them."  We  cannot  believe  that  all  this  actually  took  pJaee; 
pfobably  the  persons  were  singularly  affected,  and  the  excited  fandes  of 
thoss  inio  kxMLed  on,  added  th»  zest  of  the  picture. 

11 
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cused,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned.  Accusations  were 
also  brougnt  against  Mr.  English,  a  respectable  merchant 
in  Salem,  and  his  wife ;  against  Messrs.  Dudley  and  John 
Bradstreet,  sons  of  the  then  late  governor  Bradstreet; 
against  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hale,  and  the  lady  of  Sir  William 
Phipps. 

The  evil  had  now  become  awfully  alarming.  One  man, 
named  Giles  Corey,  had  been  pressed  to  death  for  refusing 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  nineteen  persons  had 
been  executed,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  were  members 
cf  the  church.  One  hundred  and  fifly  were  in  prison,  and 
two  hundred  were  accused. 

.  At  length  the  inquiry  was  anxiously  suggested,  where 
will  this  accumulating  mischief  and  misery  end?  A  con- 
viction began  to  spread  that  the  proceedings  had  been  rash 
and  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject, 
and  fifty  who  were  brought  to  trial,  were  acquitted,  except* 
ing  three,  who  were  afterwards  reprieved  by  the  governor. 
These  events  were  followed  by  a  general  release  of  thoso 
who  had  been  imprisoned.  *'  Thus  the  cloud,"  says  the  late 
President  Dvvight,  "  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  colo- 
ny, slowly  and  sullenly  retired ;  and  like  the  darkness  ot 
Egypt,  was,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  distressed  inhabitants, 
succeeded  by  serenity  and  sunshine."* 

We,  who  live  to  look  back  upon  this  scene,  are  wont  to 
contemplate,  with  wonder,  the  seeming  madness  and  infa- 
tuation, not  of  the  weak,  illiterate,  and  unprincipled;  but  of 
men  of  sense,  education,  and  fervent  piety.  Let  us  consi- 
der, however,  that  at  this  period,  'the  actual  existence  of 
witchcrafi.  ^^'as  taken  for  granted,  and  that  doubts  respecting- 
it  were  deemed  little  loss  than  heresy.  The  learned  Bax- 
ter, who  lived  at  this  lime  in  England,  where  the  same  no- 
tions on  this  subject  prevailed,  pronounced  the  disbeliever 
in  wiiclicrafi,  an  "  obdurate  Sadducee ;"  and  Sir  Matthew 
Halo,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  bench, 
repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  those  as  crijninals,  who 
were  aroused  of  witchcraft. 

The  Jmman  mind  is  prone  to  superstition,  and  more  or 
less  of  it  previiils%i  every  country,  even  in  those  which  are 
civilized  luid  refined,  and  upon  which  divine  revelation  sheds 
its  light.  In  the  cr.se  of  the  people  in  Essex,  where  this 
delusion  chiefly  prevailed,  there  were  circumstances  exist- 
ing which  did  not  exist  in  England.     They  had  lived  for 

♦  Dwight'8  Travel 
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some  years  among  the  savages,  had  heard  their  narratives 
of  Hobbamocko,  or  the  devil,  of  his  frequent  appearance  to 
them,  of  their  conversations  with  him,  and  of  his  sometimes 
carrying  them  off  Every  village  was  the  theatre  of  some 
such  scenes,  and  stories  of  mystery  and  wonder,  heightened 
by  imagination,  went  the  rounds  during  their  winter  even- 
ings, confirmed  their  opinions,  roused  their  admiration,  anC^ 
furnished  materials  for  approaching  terrors. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  strange  appearan- 
ces were  also  unfortunate,  and  j)owerfully  tended  to  gire 
them  currency.  The  family  of  a  minister,  who  was  him- 
self credulous,  and  with  whom  an  Indian  and  his  wife  lived, 
were  first  affected.  The  opinions  of  the  Indians  w-ere 
deemed  important,  as  they  w^ere  supposed  to  be  adepts  in 
the  science  of  witchcraft.  Added  to  this,  the  physician  of 
the  village  concurred  in  the  opinion,  and  the  fact  was  there- 
fore no  longer  to  be  doubted.  The  attention  of  the  public 
mind  was  immediately  roused,  and  as  others  se(  med  to  be 
exercised  in  a  similar  miinner.  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  delusion  to  spread.  (Jhiidren  of  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age  were  permitted  to  give  their  testimony ;  Indi- 
ans were  called  to  tell  their  stories  of  wonder,  and  women 
their  nocturnal  frights.  For  a  time  the  counsels  of  age 
were  unheard ;  wisdom  was  confounded,  and  religion  si- 
lenced. 

If,  however,  the  uniform  protestations  of  those  who  were 
executed,  or  the  confessions  of  numbers  who  had  been  ac- 
cusers, or  the  conviction  of  error  on  the  part  rf  those  who 
were  leaders  in  these  awful  scenes,  bo  credited,  we  shall  ha 
satisfied  that  the  whole  originated  in  folly  aiul  delusion. 
All  who  were  executed,  excepting  the  firs!,  protested  their 
innocence  with  their  dying  breath,  Avhen  a  confession  would 
have  saved  their  lives.  Years  afterwards,  those  who  had 
been  accusers,  when  admitl(;d  to  the  church,  acknowledged 
their  delusion,  and  asked  "  pardon  for  having  brought  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood  on  tlie  land." 

Even  juries,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  some  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers,  re- 
canted their  errors.  **  We  do  signify,"  to  use  the  language 
of  a  jury  subsequently  conscious  of  their  wrong,  "our  deep 
sense  oi,  and  sorrow  for,  our  errors  in  acting  on  such  evi- 
dence; we  pray  that  we  may  be  considered  candidly  and 
aright,  by  the  living  sufferers,  as  being  then,  under  the 
power  of  a  general  and  strong  delusion."  In  one  instance 
at  least,  a  church,  that  of  Danvers,  which  had  excomxauni- 
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eated  a  person  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and  who  waa 
honff,  four  years  afterwards,  recalled  the  sentence,  "  tBat  it 
might  not  stand  against  her  to  all  sfenerations." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  people  on  earth 
are  now  more  enlightened  on  this  subject  than  are  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  Nothing  of  a  similar  kind  has  since  ex- 
isted, and  probably  never  will  exist.  Stories  of  wonder, 
founded  upon  ancient  tradition,  or  upon  a  midnight  adven- 
ture, sometimes  awe  the  village  circle  on  a  winter's  night, 
but  the  succeeding  day  chases  away  every  ghost,  and  lulls 
every  fear.  It  becomes  the  present  generation  to  advert 
with  gratitude  to  their  freedom  from  those  delusions  which 
distressed  and  agitated  their  ancestors,  rather  than  to  bestow 
invectives  upon  them,  since  they  could  plead  in  palliation 
of  their  error — the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Sec.  4.  Scarcely  were  the  colonies  relieved 
from  the  oppression  of  king  James,  before  they 
were  visited  with  troubles  of  a  nature  still  more 
distressing.  The  revolution,  which  followed  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  had  indeed  res- 
tored their  liberties,  but  it  involved  them  in  a  war 
both  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  contin- 
ued from  1690,  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  In  1697, 
commonly  called   "  Kinjir  William's  War.^ 

King  James,  on  leaving  England,  fled  to  France.  Louis 
XIV.,  king  of  France,  attempting  to  support  him,  kindled 
the  flame  of  war  between  his  own  country  and  England. 
The  subjects  of  Louis,  in  Canada,  of  course  directed  their 
arms  against  the  colonies  of  New-England  and  New- York, 
and  instigated  the  Indians  to  join  them  in  their  hostilities. 

Count  Frontenac,  a  brave  and  enterprising  of- 
ficer, was  now  the  governor  of  Canada.  Inflam- 
ed with  the  resentment  which  had  kindled  in 
the  bosom  of  his  master,  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
against  William,  for  his  treatment  of  James,  he 
fitted  out  three  expeditions,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
against  the  American  colonies— one  against  New- 
York,  a  second  against  New-Hampshire,  and  a 
third  against  the  province  of  Maine.  Each  of 
these  parties,  in  the  execution  of  their  ordQrSi 
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marked  their  progress  with  plunder,  fire,  and 
death. 

The  party  destined  against  New- York,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  in  February,  fell  upon  Schenectady,  a 
village  on  the  Mohawk.  The  season  w^is  cold,  and  the 
snow  so  deep,  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  an  enemy 
to  approach.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
white  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  profound  sleep.  Not  a  sen- 
tinel was  awake  to  announce  the  approaching  danger.  Care 
had  been  taken,  by  a  division  of  the  enemy,  to  attack  almost 
every  house  in  the  same  moment.  When  the  preparations 
were  ready,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  appalling  war 
whoop  was  begun ;  houses  were  broken  open  and  set  on 
fire ;  men  and  women  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  and, 
with  their  sleeping  infants,  were  inhumanly  murdered. 
Sixty  persons  perished  in  the  massacre,  thirty  were  made 
prisoners,  while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  naked, 
fled  through  a  deep  snow,  either  suffering  extremely,  or 
perishing  in  the  cold. 

The  second  party,  directing  their  course  to  New-Hamp- 
shire, burned  Salmon  Falls,  killing  thirty  of  the  bravest 
men,  and  carrying  fifty-four  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  misera- 
ble captivity. 

The  third  party,  proceeding  from  Quebec,  destroyed  the 
settlement  of  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  killed  and  captured  one 
hundred  people. 

tSec.  5.  Roused  by  these  proceedings  of  the 
French,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  turn.  Accordingly  an  expe- 
dition consisting  of  seven  vessels,  and  eight  hun- 
dred men,  under  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps, 
sailed  for  the  reduction  of  Port  Royal,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  was  easily  and  speedily  effected. 

A  second  expedition,  under  the  same  comman- 
der, was  soon  after  resolved  upon  by  the  colonies 
of  New-York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts, 
united,  for  the  reduction  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
A  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances^ 
however,  defeated  the  design,  and  the  expedition, 
after  encountering  numerous  hardships  and  dis- 
asters, returned. 
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The  plan  was,  for  the  troopa  of  New- York  nnd  Connecti- 
cul,  consisting-  of  ubout  two  ihousand,  to  peneirotc  into  Ca- 
nada, by  Lake  CJiamplain,  and  to  attack  Monlreal,  at  the 
aame  lime  that  the  naval  armament,  consisiinj;  of  beineen 
thirlv  and  forty  vessels,  with  a  similar  niimlier  oC  men, 
should  invest  Quebec.  The  troops  destined  for  Monlreal 
not  being  suppiipd,  either  tvjth  boats  or  provisions,  sufficient 
for  crossing  ihe  lake,  were  oblifffd  lo  return.  The  nni-al 
expedition  did  not  reacli  (inebec  until  Orlober.  After 
spending  several  days  in  coiisiihation,  the  laiii^ing  of  the 
troops  was  effected,  and  liiey  began  their  march  for  the 
town.  At  iho  same  lime  ihe  ships  were  drawn  up ;  hut  the 
attack,  bolh  by  land  and  water,  was  alilte  unsucces.«ful. 
Tho  troops  were  soon  after  re-embarked,  und  tlie  weather, 
proving  tempestuous,  scattered  the  fleet,  aud  tirminuled  the 
expedition. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  had  been  so  crnfidenljy  cal- 
culated upon,  that  provision  had  not  been  maw  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops;  there  was  danger,  therefure,  of  a  muti- 
ny. In  this  eutromity,  MnssachuseUs  issued  li'.Ja  of  credit, 
as  a  substitute  for  money;  ihu  lirst  emission  of  the  kind  in 
the  American  colonies. 

Sir  William  I'faipps,  lo  whom  tjie  above  cxpedilions  were 
entrusted,  was  a  native  of  Xiiv-Knijland.  The  extraoniina- 
Ty  incidents  of  his  lifewil!  serve  to  exhibit  the  powerful  spi- 
rit of  personal  enterprise  Vthich  the  peculiai  circumstances 
of  the  colonies  called  forth. 

The  pliiee  of  his  birih,  wliich  happened  in  IC'D,  was  a 
small  pl^mtaiion,  on  the  riviT  Kciinebeck,  at  lliat  time  near- 
ly ihe  limit  of  the  Engli^^h  .■iillJememson  ihe  c^.ist.  His  fa- 
tlitr  was  a  gun-smiih,  why  liad  a  (iunily  of  iwi.iiiy-six  chil- 
dren by  one  wife,  Iwenly-oiie  of  whom  (vrre  sons,  of  v.liich 
Willii-.m  was  nearly  ibe  yoimgt-st.  His  father  dying  while 
his  w.js  quite  a  lad,  he  lived  with  his  mollier  until  his 
ci^hleenln  year,  during  which"  time  he  was  chiefly  con- 
corned  in  the  care  of  sheep.  Contrary  lo  the  wishes  cfhis 
ftjeiiriv,  he'  now  indented  himself  as  an  aiiprenlice  lo  a  ship- 
carpenter,  for  four  years,  in  which  time  he  became  master 
of  his  art.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  service,  he  went  to 
Boston,  where  he  followed  his  trade  about  a  year,  during 
whitli  he  learned  to  read  and  ivrStc,  and  in  which  time  he 
-ivas  respectably  married. 

FaiJiiifr  of  that  success  in  his  trade,  which  his  enterpri- 
sing genius  coveted,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and- 
during  his  first  voyage,  hearing  of  a  Spanish  ivreck  ncai 
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the  Bahamas,  he  directed  his  course  thitlier,  but  obtained 
from  it  only  sufficient  to  furnish  himself  for  a  voyage  to 
Cngland.  On  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  heard,  of  an- 
other Spanish  wreck,  in  which  was  lost  an  immense  trea- 
sure; but  the  precise  spot  of  which  was  as  yi*t  undiscover- 
ed. Being  sanguine  in  the  belief,  that  he  should  be  more 
successful  than  those  who  had  preceded  him,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  discover  it,  he  solicited  the  patronage  of  several 
persons  in  office,  through  whose  influence  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Algier  Rose,  an  English  frigate  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  niiicty-five  men,  in  which,  some  time  after,  he  sailed  in 
quest  of  Ine  wreck. 

It  often  happens  that  Divine  Providence,  previously  to 
crowning  a  man's  exertions  with  sucress,  involves  him  for 
a  season  in  difficuhies,  and  tries  him  "with  disappointments. 
This  was  strikingly  verified  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Phipps. 
Not  meeting  with  the  success,  which  he  had  promised  his 
crew,  they  at  length  been  me  mutinous,  and  on  a  sudden 
rushed  upon  him,  while  on  the  quarter  de<;k,  with  drawn 
swords,  and  demanded  of  him,  as  the  onlv  condition  of  life, 
that  he  should  join  them  in  escaping  to  the  Souih  Seas,  to 
engage  in  piracy.  Although  entirely  unarmed,  he  stood 
firm  and  collected  until  he  had  fixed  his  plan,  and  then,  with 
a  courage  bordering  v\i  rashness,  rushed  in  upon  their  point- 
ed swords,  dealing  his  blows  so  judiciously,  tliai  he  felled 
numbers  to  the  deck,  and  so  awed  the  rest,  that  they  con- 
sented to  yield.  At  another  time,  finding  it  necessary  to 
careen  his  vessel,  he  put  into  a  desolate  Spanish  island,  near 
to  a  rock,  from  which  a  temporary  briflr,a'.  was  ^-xtended  to 
the  ship.  Mutiny  was  secretly  working  ani'^nqf  his  crew. 
While  preparations  were  making  by  the  carpentor  for  re- 
pairing the  vessel,  ninety  of  his  m»?n  left  h^r,  ard  retired 
into  the  adjoining  wood,  under  presence  of  tiiversion,  hut  in 
"eality  for  mutinous  purposes.  Here  a  plan  was  formed, 
which  was  to  seize  Capt.  Phipps,  and  the  nine  or  ten  men 
who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  him,  and  to  abandon 
them  to  their  fate  on  the  island. 

Apprehensive  that  the  carpenter  might  be  necessary  on 
their  voyage,  they  sent  to  him,  then  at  work  on  the  vessel, 
and  requested  that  he  would  come  to  them.  On  liis  arrival, 
he  was  apprised  of  their  design,  and  threatened  with  deatn 
should  he  not  second  their  views.  The  carpenter,  being  an 
honest  man,  requested  a  half  hour  to  think  upon  the  pro- 
posal, and  returning  to  the  ship,  accompanied  by  a  spy  from 
the  mutineers,  resumed  his  work.    On  a  sudden,  teiqiuviv^ 
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himaelf  MTeielv  distressed  with  pain,  he  ezcnied  himtelC 
wbile  he  should  hasten  to  the  capiain,  who  wbb  below,  foi 
■  drawl.  In  few  woidi,  while  the  dram  was  gettinc',  he 
diBcoTered  the  plot  to  Copt.  Phippa,  and  sought  hia  aavice. 
The  captain  bicl  him  go  back  to  ine  rogues,  sii^n  their  arti- 
sles,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  No  sooner  had  the  carpen- 
ter gone,  thuD  Capt.  Phipps  summoned  the  men  on  board,  of 
whom  the  gunnci  was  one,  and  having  briefly  stated  the 
plan  in  agitation,  demanded  of  ibem,  ulietber  ibey  would 
share  hia  fortune ;  to  whith  they  uunnimously  agreed.  All 
their  provisions  were  on  shore  m  a  lent,  round  which  seve- 
tal  guns  had  been  planted,  to  defond  them  from  the  Span- 
iards, should  any  chance  to  pass  that  way.  These  jruns, 
CapL  Phipps  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  and  silently  to 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  mutineers,  while  he  should  pull 
up  the  bridge,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  others, 
bring  the  guns  on  board  to  bear  on  every  side  of  the  tent. 

Scarcely  wcru  these  preparations  ended,  when  the  muti- 
neers, flushed  with  their  anlicipaled  sncci-ss,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. On  their  nearer  approach,  Capl.  Phip(w  bade 
them  advance  at  their  peril ;  at  thu  sume  time,  directing  his 
men  to  fire,  should  a  single  one  come  forward.  Awed  by 
his  decision,  and  the  deathlike  preparations  visihU'.  they 
paused;  upon  which,  Capt.  Phipps  informed  ihem  that  their 

Slot  was  discovered,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  leave 
lem  to  that  fule.  which  they  had  designed  for  him,  and  those 
of  the  crew  who  were  too  virtuous  to  second  their  villanous 

Cirposos.  At  the  same  time,  he  directed  the  bridge  to  be 
t  down,  and  the  provisions  to  be  brought  on  board ;  while 
some  of  the  men  should  stand  with  mutches  at  the  guns, 
■with  orders  to  fire,  should  a  single  mutineer  advance.  This 
unexpected  reverse,  and  especially  the  prospect  of  a  certain, 
but  lingering  death,  on  a  desolate  shore,  had  the  effect  to 
subdue  the  mutineers,  who  now,  on  their  knees,  besought 
his  pardon,  and  promised  obedience  lo  his  orders.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  trust  them,  Cnpt.  Phipps  tied  their  arms 
ons  after  another  ;  and  when  all  were  on  board,  immediate- 
ly weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica,  where  ho  dis- 
missed them.  From  this  place,  having  shipped  another 
crew,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  intending  lo  proceed  in 
aearch  of  the  Spanish  wreck;  but  his  crotv  proving  unlit,  ha 
returned  to  England. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Chihe  of  Albemarle,  and 
other  persons  of  quality,  he  was  furnished  with  another 
ship  and  Btcadei,  with  whicbhe  sailed  for  Port  de  la  Plato, 

0- 
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when  after  completiDg  his  preparations,  he  proceeded  in 
sesTcl)  of  the  wr«k.  Having  for  a  long  time  fruillenly 
aought  the  object  of  his  voyage,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a. 
net  of  rocka  called  the  BoHeTS,  further  search  waa  aboat 
being  abandoned,  when,  as  one  of  the  boats  was  returning 
to  the  ship  across  the  reeC  one  of  the  men  looking  over  the 
Bide,  spied  aa  he  thought  a  ua  ftather,  growing  out  of  a 
rock:  whereupon  an  Indian  diver  wai  directed  lo  descend 
and  fetch  it  up.  But  what  were  iheir  surprise  and  joy,  on 
his  return,  to  learn  that  be  had  discovered  several  guns, 
hfing  on  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  A  second  descent  of  the 
Indian  increased  their  joy  still  more,  for  on  his  rising,  he 
was  bearing  in  his  hand  a  smn.  as  they  called  it,  or  a  mass 
of  silver,  of  the  value  of  several  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Tidings  of  the  discovery  were  immediutely  conveyed  to 
Capi.  Phipps,  who.  with  hia  men,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
upon  Ic.iving  the  place,  carried  wiih  nim  ihiriy-two  Ions  of 
suver  bullion,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  pearls,  and 
jewels,  over  which  the  billows  had  been  rolling  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  pro- 
perly thus  rescued  was  valued  at  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  yet  of  this  sum  such  wus  his 
exemplary  honesty  and  libeialiiy,  that  partly  by  fulfillin 


sty  and  ubeiainy,  that  partly  by  lullillmg 
o  nis  seamen,  und  partly  by  conscientiously 
lis  employers  all  their  dues,  he  had  left  to 


paying  over  to  his  employers  all  their  dues,  he  had  left  to 
nimself  less  than  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  As  a  reward 
to  his  fiileliiy,  however,  he  received  a  large  present  from 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  upon  a  representation  of  his 
enterprise  lo  the  king,  his  majesty  conferred  unon  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Liberal  otters  were  mixlu  lo  him  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy  to  continue  in  England,  but 
hi.  had  100  great  an  attachment  for  his  nniive  country  to 
think  of  a  permanent  residence  in  any  other  land  thun  that 
of  Xcw-England. 

James  11.  was  at  this  time  on  the  throne  of  England,  b^ 
whom  the  colonies  in  America  had  been  deprived  of  their 
charters,  and  under  whose  governors  they  were  severely 
sufTering  from  arbitrary  liiws,  and  excessive  exociions. 
Pleased  with  Phipps.  the  king  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
ask  of  his  majesty  whui  he  pleased ;  upon  which,  forget- 
ting perscinal  aggrandizement,  he  besought  for  New-Eng- 
land, that  her  lost  privileges  might  be  restored  lo  her. 
This  was  too  great  a  boon  to  be  granted,  and  the  king  re- 
plied, "  any  tAing  bvl  that."  His  next  request  was,  that 
he  might  be  appointed  high  sheriff  of  the  country,  hoping 
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that  by  means  of  his  deputies  in  that  office,  he  might  snp 
ply  the  country  with  consciemious.  juries  "  which  was  the 
oiily  method,''  says  Mather,  "that  the  New-En fjlandef 
had  left  ihcm  lo  secure  any  thing'  that  ivna  dear  unto  them 

Having  at  some  expense  ohinined  Iiis  request,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  he  arrived  in  his  niitive  country;  but 
the  king's  government  found  means  tint  oniy  to  set  aside  - 
his  commission  as  hi^h  sheriff^  hut  also  to  raise  against 
him  such  a  tide  of  opposhion,  thm  he  had  nearly  been  as- 
sassinated before  his  own  door.  Finding;  aflUirs  in  so  un- 
aeltled  a  state,  and  his  own  siliinlion  uncomforlaMe,  he,  not 
long  after,  took  another  vo_vngc  lo  Epigland.  Soon  afier 
his  arrival  in  that  country.  James  iihdicaied  the  throne,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ascended  it.  This  event  was  the 
harbinger  of  better  things  to  Neiv-En.'^lnnd.  Having  ten- 
dered his  services  to  William,  and  njecled  with  diiidain 
the  government  of  Ncw-Eii^land,  proffered  lo  him  about 
this  lime  by  the  abdicated  king,  he  hastened  his  return  to 
America,  hoping  now  lo  he  of  some  service  to  his  country 
In  the  unseltled  stale  of  the  colonies,  his  wisdom  and  influ' 
ence  were  of  great  import.ince,  and  contribuli'd  noi  a  litlle 
to  forward  the  revolution,  which  issued  in  freeing  the  co- 
lonies from  the  tyranny  of  James  and  his  ministers. 

The  latter  part  of  the  lifo  of  Sir  William  Phipj^s  is  ren- 
dered  doubly  interesting,  l>y  his  openly  cspcustng  the  cause 


communion.  In  an  address  on  thnt  o-L'asion,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  observed,  "  I  have  had  proffers  of  baptism  else- 
where made  to  me,  but  I  resolved  ruther  lo  defer  il,  until  I 
could  enjoy  h  in  the  communion  of  these  churches.  1  have 
had  awful  impressions  l"rom  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
'  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  i-iy  word,  of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed.'  W'hen  Ciod  had 
blessed  me  with  something  of  the  world,  I  had  no  trouble 
so  great  as  ihis,  lest  it  should  not  be  in  mercy;  and  1  trem- 
bled at  nothing  more  than  being  put  o\V  with  a  portion  here. 
That  I  may  he  sure  of  belter  things,  I  now  oti'er  myself 
unto  the  communion  of  the  faithful." 

King  William's  war  breaking  out  al  ihis  time.'he  sailed 
upon  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal  and  Gnehec,  rela- 
ted above.  In  the  following  year  he  receivc-d  a  commis- 
sion, as  captain  general  and  govcrnor-in-chicf  over  the  pro- 
vince of  .\iassachu setts  Bay.  No  appointment  could  have 
leen  more  acceptable  to  the  people.     Ha  came  to  the  go. 
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TemmeDl  however  in  unBedled  times ;  and,  though  hu  ad* 
ministration  was  marked  by  diaintcreatednesa  and  liberali- 
ty, it  was  hia  fortune,  as  it  is  the  fortune  of  all  in  high 
stations,  to  have  enemies.  Too  restless  to  remain  at  ease^ 
they,  at  lencih,  preferred  charges  against  him  to  the  king, 
who,  though  saliatjfd  of  hia  fidelity,  considering  it  expe- 
.  dient  to  inquire  into  the  case,  directed  Sir  William  (o  ap- 
pear in  England.-  In  obedience  lo  the  royal  command,  ha 
took  leave  of  Boston,  in  Nov.,  1694,  attended  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  from  the  people,  and  with  addres- 
ses to  their  mnjesiies.  ihnt  he  might  be  continued  in  hii 
present  respectable  nnd  useful  station. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  cloud,  which  had  hung 
over  him,  waa  fast  dispelling,  nnd  the  prospect  flaiiering  of 
his  speedy  return  to  his  government,  uninjured  by  (he  hc- 
cosalion  of  wreiudice  and  calumny.  But  Providence  had 
now  accomplished  iia  desiiriis  in  respect  to  him.  He  was 
suddenly  {ittacked  by  n  malignant  disease,  whirh  lermina- 
led  his  Jifi',  in  Fehruary,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were 
acquainl'd  with  the  generosity  and  patriotism,  inlegrliy, 
and  piety,  that  distiniraished  him. 

The  life  of  auch  a  min  is  always  replete  with  instruc- 
tion. ]!  reveals  to  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the 
means  by  which  they  may  not  only  arrive  at  distinctiOR, 
but  to  thiit  which  is  of  far  higher  importaiic«— an  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  church  and  state.  Enterprise,  ex- 
ertion, iniegrity,  will  Liccninnlish  every  thing.* 

iVcc.  C.  The  failure  of  llie  expedition  to  Quebec 
was  himibliiig  to  New-Eiifjlancl,  and,  productive 
ofotheriinliappycon.scqvicnces.  The  Indian  tribes, 
Wohawlcs,  Oneidas,  ^cnecas,  Ondn^os,  and  De- 
lawnres,  called  the  I-'ii-e  Aalions,  settled  alongthe 
banks  of  the  Suscjuehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  had  long  been  a  safeguard  to  the  colo- 
nies against  the  Freu<;h,  became  dissatisfied, 
They  blamed  the  English  for  their  inactivity, 
and  manifested  a  disposition  to  make  peace  with 
the  French. 

To  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  allies,  Major  P. 
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Schayler,  the  next  year,  1691,  with  three  thousand  men, 
nearly  half  Mohawks  and  Schakook  Indians,  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  French  settlements,  north  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  Gallieres,  governor  of  Montreal,  was  waiting  to  oppose 
him.  Afler  a  severe  encounter,  Schuyler  made  good  his 
retreat,  having  killed  thirteen  officers  and  three  hundred 
men. 

New- York  found  great  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  in  the  Five  Nations,  who  now  carried 
on  a  vigorous  war,  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  Mon- 
treal to  Gluebec. 

But  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  particularly  New- 
Hampshire,  suffered  exceedingly ;  the  storm  falling  with 
the  greatest  severity  upon  them.  Both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  raised  troops  for  their  defence;  but  such 
was  the  danger  and  distress  of  the  colony  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, that  the  inhabitants  were  upon  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  province. 

The  winter  of  1696  was  unusually  severe.  Never  had 
the  country  sustained  such  losses  in  commerce,  nor  had 
provisions,  in  any  period  of  the  war,  been  more  scarce  or 
borne  a  higher  price. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  tlie  coun- 
try was  tbreatened  witii  a  blow,  which  it  seem- 
ed Impossible  that  it  should  sustain.  The  Mar- 
quis Nesmond,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  was 
despatched  from  France,  with  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  a  galliot,  and  two  frigates.  Count  Frontenac, 
from  Canada,  was  expected  to  join  him  at  Penob- 
scot, with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  With 
this  force,  they  were  to  make  a  descent  on  Bos- 
ton ;  to  range  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
burn  the  shipping,  which  should  fall  in  their 
way.  To  finish  their  work  of  destruction,  they 
were  to  take  New- York,  whence  the  troops,  un- 
der Frontenac,  were  to  return  to  Canada,  through 
the  country,  wasting  and  destroying  the  regions 
through  which  they  should  pass.  But  De  Nes- 
mond  sailed  too  late  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
bis  purpose.  On  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  not  be- 
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Ing  able  to  Join  Frontenac,  In  season,  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  the  colonies  were  saved.  At 
length,  Dec.  10, 1697,  a  treaty  was  concluded  te- 
tweea  France  end  England,  at  Ryswick,  in  Gee- 
many,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  In  general  lerniB, 
that  a  mutual  restitution  should  he  made  of  all 
the  countries,  forts,  and  colonies,  taken  by  each 
party  during  the  war. 

King  William's  war,  which  was  thus  terminated,  had 
been  marked  by  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  French  and 
Indiani>unti)  then,  unknown  in  the  hijiiory  of  the  colonies. 
Women,  soon  expecting  to  become  morhers,  witc  g'encrally 
ripped  up,  and  their  unborn  oiTsprintr  inhumaniy  daahcd 
aeainst  a.  stone  or  tree.  Infants,  wV-n  ihey  became  trou- 
blesome, were  dispatched  in  the  same  manner.  Or,  to  add 
to  the  angTiiah  of  a  mother,  lier  babe  ivas  someiiinea  lacer- 
ated with  a  Bcourge,  or  nearly  strangled  under  water,  and 
then  presented  to  her  to  (luiet.  If  unable  soon  to  succeed 
in  this,  it  was  loo  effectually  quieted  by  the  hatchet,  or  left 
behind  to  become  the  prey  of  prowling  beaals.  Some  of  the 
captives  were  roaated  aiive;  otheis  received  deep  wounda 
m  the  fleshy  ports  of  their  bodies,  into  wfaicti  sticlcs  on  &re 
trpre  thrust,  until  tormented  out  of  lifei  iKey  Expired.  In 
one  instance,  an  infant  was  tied  to  the  corpw  of  its  mother, 
and  left  to  perish,  vainly  endeavoring  to  draw  nottnahnu-nt 
firom  her  bosom. 

Great  were  the  sufferings  of  those  whose  condition  was 
the  best.  They  were  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  iravcl- 
ling  without  shoes,  without  clothes,  and  often  without  food, 
amidst  frost,  and  rain,  and  snow,  hy  ni^'hl  and  by  day, 
through  pathless  deserts,  and  through  gloomy  swamps. 
No  kindness  was  shown  them,  and  no  pity  felt  for  them. 
If  they  fainted  under  their  burden,  or  only  reniilied  for  a 
moment  their  toil,  they  received  from  their  inhuman  con- 
duclars  the  severest  chastisement,  or  expired  by  meaua  of 
a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Such  were  some  of  the  cala- 
mities which  our  ancestors  cndim-d  in  ihe  defence  of  the 
country,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  with  so  much 

The  details  of  individual  sufferings,  which  occurred  dn- 
ring  this  n-ar,  were  they  faithfully  recorded,  would  ezcitv 
the  sympathies  of  the  most  unfeeling  bosom.  One  ioBtanca 
only  can  we  leinte. 
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In  an  attack  by  a  body  of  Indiana  on  Haverhill,  Nevr- 
Hampahire,  in  the  winter  of  1697.  the  conclading  year  of 
the  war,  a  party  of  the  aasailants,  burning  ivith  savage  ani- 
mosity,  approached  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dustan.  Upon  tho 
first  alarm,  he  flew  from  a  neighboring  field  to  his  &mily, 
with  the  hope  of  ^jurrying  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sevea 
of  his  children  he  directed  to  See,  while  he  himself  went  to 
asaisl  his  wife,  who  was  confined  to  the  bed  with  an  infant, 
a  week  old.  But  before  she  could  leave  her  bed,  the  saragea 
uiived. 

In  despair  of  rendering  her  assistance,  Mr.  Dustan  flew 
to  the  door,  mounted  his  horse,  and  determined  in  his  own 
mind,  to  snatch  up  and  save  the  child  which  he  loved  (ha 
best.  He  follow^  in  pursuit  of  his  little  flock,  but,  upon 
coming  up  to  them,  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. The  eye  of  the  parent  could  see  no  one  of  the  num< 
bcr  that  he  could  abandon  to  the  knife  of  the  savage.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  meet  his  fate  with  them  j  to  defena 
and  save  them  from  their  pursuers,  or  die  by  their  side. 

A  body  of  Indiana  soon  came  up  with  aim,  and,  from 
thort  distances,  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company 
For  more  than  a  mile  he  continued  to  retreat,  placing  him- 
aelf  between  hie  children  and  the  Are  of  the  savages;  and 
teturning  tluoi  shots  with  great  spirit  and  success.  A' 
IpBgth,  he  jMij^^m  all  safely  lodged  from  theli  bloody 
-JgtUatn,  iii.fi^btaiit  house. 

It'U^  aiivf  to  And  a  nobler  instance  of  fortitude  anF 
eoArage,  inspired  by  afiection,  than  is  exhibited  in  this  in' 
■tanco.  Let  us  ever  cultivate  the  influence  of  those  ties  of 
kindred,  which  are  'capable  of  giving  so  generous  and  ele- 
vated a  direction  to  onr  actions. 

As  Mr.  Dustan  quitted  his  house,  a  parlv  of  Indians  en- 
tered it.  Mrs.  Dusian  n-as  in  bed ;  but  tney  ordered  her 
to  rise,  and,  before  she  could  completely  dress  heraeH 
obliged  her  and  the  nurse,  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
escape  with  the  infant,  to  quit  the  house,  which  they  plun- 
dered and  set  on  fire. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances  Mrs.  Dustan  begun 
her  march,  with  other  captives,  into  the  wilderness.  The 
ail  was  keen,  and  their  path  led  alternately  through  snow 
and  deep  mud;  and  her  savage  conduciors  delighted  rather 
in  the  infliction  of  torment,  than  the  alleviation  of  distress. 

The  company  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when 
an  Indian,  thinking  the  infiint  an  incumbrance,  took  it  from 
Uie  aurae's  arms,  and  violently  terminated  its  life.    Such 
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of  the  other  captives  as  began  to  be  weary,  and  incapabta 
of  proceeding,  the  Indians  killed  with  their  tomahawks. 
Feeble  as  Mrs,  Dustnn  was,  both  she  and  her  nurse  sus- 
tained with  wonderful  encrg'v,  the  fatigue  and  miseiy  at- 
lending'  a  journey  of  one  hunarcd  and  fifty  miles. 

On  their  arrival  nt  the  place  of  ihcir  desiinatio^  ihey 
found  the  wigA\'am  of  the  savage,  who  claimed  them  as  hia 
personal  property,  to  be  inhabiieil  by  twelve  Indians.  la 
the  ensuing  April,  this  family  set  out  with  thpii  caplives, 
for  nn  Indian  settlement  still  more  remote.  The  captives 
vere  informed  (hat,  on  (heir  arrivnl  at  the  settlement,  they 
must  submit  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  nnd  run  the  gauntlet, 
between  iwo  files  of  Indians.  This  information  carried  dis- 
tress  to  the  minds  of  (he  captive  women,  and  led  them 
promptly  to  devise  some  means  of  escape. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  (he  31st,  Mrs.  Dnatan,  anaking 
her  nurse  and  another  lellow-prisoncr,  (hey  dispntched  ten 
of  (he  twelve  Indians  while  asleep.  The  other  two  escaped. 
The  women  then  pursued  their  difficult  and  toibome  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  nt  length  arrived  in  safely 
St  Haverhill.  Subsequently,  (hey  visited  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived, at  the  hand  of  the  p'entral  court,  a  handsome  coa> 
sidcration  for  (heir  extraordinary  suflurings  and  heroic  con- 
duct. 

"  Whether  all  their  sufferings,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  to 
whom  we  arc  indebted  for  (his  interesting  story,  '*  and  all 
the  danger  of  suffering  anew,  justified  this  slaiighter,  may 
probaMy  be  questioned  by  the  exact  moralist.  I'reeedpnls 
innumerable,  and  of  high  authority,  may  indi't'd  be  urged  in 
beliair  of  these  captives;  but  the  moralist  will  i-qiially  ques- 
tion the  rti'tiiude  of  these.  Few  |)erBoiis,  liowi-viT,  agoni- 
zing as  Mrs.  Dustan  did,  tinder  the  evils  which  she  hud  al- 
ready suffered,  and  in  the  full  apprehension  of  those  whicb 
she  was  destined  to  suffer,  would  have  been  able  to  act  the 
part  of  nice  casuists ;  and  fewer  still,  ]ierlm)is,  nould  have 
exercised  her  intrep'idity.  That  she  herst'lf  aiijiroved  of  (he 
conduct,  which  was  applauded  by  the  magistrates  and  di- 
vines of  (he  day,  in  (he  cool  hours  of  deliberation,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  truth  is,  the  season  of  Indian  invasion,  burn- 
ing, butchering,  captivity,  threatening,  and  torture.  Is  an  un- 
fortunate lime  for  nice  investigation,  and  critical  morali- 
zing. A  wife,  who  had  just  seen  her  house  burnt,  her  in- 
£int  daslied  against  a  tree,  and  her  companions  coldly  mtir- 
dered  one  by  one  ;  "ho  supposed  her  husband  and  net  tb- 
— ---—J  children  to  ujve  shared  the  same  ia.\%\  ■w^w  ^«* 
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threatened  with  toiturr,  aod  indecencT  more  painful  than 
torture;  and  who  did  not  entettain  a  aoubt  that  the  threat- 
ening would  \m  fulfilled  ;  would  probably  feel  no  necessity, 
when  she  found  it  in  her  power  to  dispatch  the  authors  of 
Iter  sufferings,  of  asking  questions  concerning  any  thing, 
lint  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

"  But  whatever  ma.9  be  thought  of  the  rectitude  of  her  con- 
duct, that  of  her  hustand  is  ia  every  view  hoDorable.  A 
finer  succession  of  scenes  for  the  pencil  was  hardly  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  than  is  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  this  gal- 
lant man,  wita  their  interesting  appendages.  The  artist 
must  be  destitute  iadeed  of  talents,  who  could  not  engross 
every  heart,  as  well  as  every  eye,  by  exhibitions  of  this  hus- 
band and  father,  flying  to  rescue  nis  wife,  her  infant,  and 
her  nurse,  from  the  approaching  horde  of  aaragea  ;  attempt- 
ing on  his  horse  to  select  from  his  flying  family  the  child 
vfiich  he  was  the  least  able  to  spare,  and  unable  to  make 
the  selection  ;  facing  in  iheii  rear  the  horde  of  hell-hounds; 
alternately  and  sternly  retreating  behind  his  inestimable 
charge,  and  fronting  the  enemy  again ;  receiving  and  re- 
turning their  fire  ;  and  presenting  htmseir  equally  as  a  bar- 
rier against  murderers,  and  a  shelter  to  the  flight  of  inno- 
cence and  anguish.  In  the  back  ground  of  some  or  other 
of  these  pictures,  might  be  exhibited,  with  powerful  impres- 
tion, the  kiniileddweUing:  the  sickly  mother;  the  terriSed 
Wtrae,  with  the  new-born  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  the  furi- 
001  natives  surrounding  them,  driving  them  forward,  and 
diiplaying  the  trophies  of  aavagc  victory,  and  the  insolence 
of  savage  triumph." 

Sec.  8.  Scarcely  had  the  colonies  recovered  from 
the  wounds  and  impovrishment  of  king  William's 
war,  which  ended  in  1(>97,  before  theywere  again 
involved  in  Ihe  horrors  of  another  war  with  the 
French,  Indians,  and  Spaniards,  commonly  coi- 
led "Queen  A7ine's  War,"  which  continued  from 
1703,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  March  31at,  1713. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  it  was  in  general  terms  agreed, 
thai  France  and  England  should  mutually  restore  to  each 
other  all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  But  the  rights 
and  pretensions  of  either  monarch  to  certain  places  in  Hud- 
son's Bey,  &c.  were  lefl  to  be  ascertained  ana  determined  at 
some  future  day,  by  commissioners. 

The  evil  coosequeacea  of  leaving  boondariea  thus  uiuetr 
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tied,  were  woa  perceived.  Diaputea  aroae,  which,  mii»- 
^ing  with  other  aifferencea  of  stiil  greater  impottance,  led 
England  to  declare  war  against  Fiance  and  Spain,  May 
4th,  1702. 

Sec.  9.  The  Whole  weight  of  the  war  in  Ame- 
rica, unexpectedly  fell  on  New-England.  The 
geographical  position  of  New- York  particu- 
larly exposed  that  colony  to  a  comhined  attack 
from  the  lakes  and  sea  ;  but  Just  before  thecom- 
mencement  of  hostilities,  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
was  concluded  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
French  governor  in  Canada.  The  local  situation 
of  the  Five  Nations,  bordering  on  the  frontiers 
of  New -York,  prevented  the  French  from  molest- 
ing that  colony ;  Massachusetts  and  New-Hamp- 
shire were  thus  left  to  bear  the  chief  calamities 
of  the  war. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  incursions  of  French  and  Indians  from 
Canada  into  these  colonies,  who  seized  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  inhabitants,  by  de- 
predation and  outrage. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  20th,  1704,  at  day  break,  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  three  hundred  In  number,  un/er  com- 
mand of  the  infamoua  Hexifl  De  Rouville,  feel  upon  Deer- 
field.  Mass,  Unhappily,  not  only  ihe  inhabitants,  but  even 
the  walch,  were  asleep.  They  soon  made  themaelvea  mas- 
ters of  the  house,  in  which  the  garrison  was  kept.  Pro- 
ceeding thence  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  clergyman, 
they  forced  the  doors,  and  entered  the  room  where  be  was 
aieepins:. 

Awaked  by  the  noise,  Mr.  Williams  seized  his  pistol,  and 
snapped  it  at  the  Indian,  who  first  approached,  hut  it  missed 
fire.  Mr.  Williams  was  now  seized,  disarmed,  hound,  and 
kept  standing,  without  hia  clothes,  in  the  intense  cold,  nearly 
an  hour.  ^ 

His  hoiwe  was  next  plundered,  and  two  of  hia  children, 
together  with  a  hiack  female  servant,  were  butchered  before 
Ids  eyes.  The  savagei,  at  length,  auflered  his  wife  an&&.i« 
cbiweo  to  pat  oa  their  clotbea,  t&ex  which,  he  vnua  birowM, 
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allowed  to  diMS,  and  piepare  for  a  long  and  melancholy 
march. 

The  whole  town  aronnd  ihera  was  now  on  fire.  Even? 
house,  but  the  one  ncJtt  to  Mr.  Williams',  was  consumea. 
Having  now  completed  their  work  of  destruction,  in  burn- 
ing' the  town,  and  killing  forty-seven  persons,  the  enemy 
hastily  retreated,  taking  with  them  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitanle,  amon^  whom  were  Mr.  Williams  and  his  fnmily. 

The  first  night  after  their  departure  from  Decrfield,  the 
savages  murdered  Mr.  Williams'  servant;  and,  on  the  day 
BUceeedinR.  finding  Mrs.  Williams  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest,  plunged  a  hatchet  into  her  head.  She  hnd  recent- 
ly borne  an  infant,  and  ivas  not  yet  recovered.  But  her  lius- 
1»nd  was  not  permitted  to  assist  hei.  He  himself  was  lame, 
bound,  insulted,  threatened,  and  nearly  famished — but  what 
were  personal  sufferings  like  these,  and  even  greater  than 
these,  to  the  sight  of  a  wife  under  circumstances  so  tender,  in- 
humanly butchered  before  his  eyes!  Before  the  journey 
was  ended,  seventeen  others  shared  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Mrs.  Williams. 

On  their  arrival  in  Canada,  it  may  be  added,  Mr.  Williams 
was  treated  with  civility  by  the  French.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  was  redeemed  wiih  fifty-seven  others,  and  returned 
to  Decrfield,  where,  after  twelve  years  labor  in  the  gospel, 
he  entered  into  his  rest. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  spring  of  1707,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Islaud,  and  New -Hampshire,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  expedition,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men, 
Eailed  from  Nantucket  in  twenty-three  transports, 
under  convoy  of  the  Deptfort  man  of  war,  and 
the  Province  galley.  After  a  short  voyage,  they 
arrived  at  Port  Royal ;  but  March,  llie  coinman- 
der  of  the  expedition,  though  a  brave  man,  being 
unfit  to  lead  in  an  enterprise  so  difiicult,  little 
was  done,  beyond  burning  a  few  houses,  and  Kil- 
ling a  few  cattle. 

While  this  unfortunate  expedition  was  on  foot,  the  fron- 
tiers were  kept  in  constant  alarm.  Oyster  River,  Exeter, 
Kingston,  and  Dover,  in  New- Hampshire,  Berwick,  York, 
Weill,  and  Casco,  in  Maine,  were  attacked,  and  conaideni- 
A/y  damaged  by  the  eaemy. 
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-Sec.  11.  The  coloniea  were  now  resolved  on  ano- 
ther attempt  upon  Canada.  In  1708,  Massachu- 
Betts  petitioned  Queen  Anne  for  assistance,  and 
she  promised  to  send  five  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  These,  with  twelve  hundred  men  raised 
In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  were  to  sail 
from  Boston  to  Quebec. 

A  second  division  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men,  from  colonies  south  of  Rhode  Island, 
■were  toraarch  against  Montreal,  1)7  way  of  Cham- 
plain  ;  but  this  project  also  failed,  the  land  troops 
returning,  after  penetrating  to  Wood  Creek,  in 
consequence  of  learning  that  the  naval  arma- 
ment, promised  from  England,  had-  been  direct- 
ed to  Portugal. 

Sec.  12.  The  patience  of  the  colonies  was  not 
yet  exhausted.  Another  application  was  made  to 
the  Queen,  and  In  July,  1710,  Col.  Mcholson  came 
over  with  five  frigates  and  a  bomb  ketch,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  Port  Royal.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, he  was  Joined  by  five  regiments  of  troops 
from  New-England. 

The  armament,  consisting  of  the  above  frigates, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  transports,  belong- 
ing to  the  colonies,  sailed  from  IJoston,  Septem- 
ber 18th.  On  the  24th,  it  reached  Port  Royal, 
which  surrendered  October  5th,  and  in  honor 
of  Queen  Anne,  was  called  Annapolis. 

Animaied  wiih  hia  sm-cess,  Nicholson  soon  aftpr  sailed 
for  England,  lo  solicit  another  expedition  agninsl  Canada. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  coloniL's,  the  ministry 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  uor- 
ihern  colonies  to  get  ready  their  quotas  of  men. 

Sixteen  days  after  these  orders  arrived,  a  fleet  of  men 
of  war  and  Iranaporta.  under  command  of  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  with  seven  regiments  of  the  Duke  ofMarlborougli's 


troops,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  under  BrignUier  G&nei&V 
Hill,  sailed  into  BostoD.  But  the  feet  had  neither  \iioi\s\<n« 
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nor  pilots.  Aided,  however,  by  the  prompt  rnni  actin  ez> 
ertiona  of  the  colonies,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  fleet,  con' 
sislin^  of  &fteen  men  of  war,  forty  transports,  snd  aix  store 
ships,  with  aeeily  seven  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Boston 
(or  Canada. 

Shortly  after  the  depaiture  of  the  fleet,  Qeneral  Nicholson 
proceeded  from  Albany  towards  Canada,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  men,  from  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  New- York, 
and  New-Jersey. 

The  fleet  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  August  14th.  In 
proceeding  up  the  river,  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
pilots,  and  hy  contrary  winds,  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
entire  destruction.  On  the  2'2d,  about  midnight,  the  seamen 
discovered  thai  they  were  driven  on  the  north  shore,  among 
islands  and  rocks.  Ei^ht  or  nice  of  the  British  transports, 
on  board  of  which  were  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers,  were  cast  oway,  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand men  were  lost.  Upon  this  disaster,  no  further  at- 
tempts were  made  to  nrosecule  the  expedition.  The  fleet 
sailed  directly  for  England,  and  the  provincial  troops  re- 
turned home.  Gen.  i\ichoIson,  who  had  advanced  to  Lake 
George,  hearings  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  returned  with  the  land  forces,  and  abandoned 
the  enteral  rise. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  unjustly  imputed,  by 
the  mother  country,  wholly  to  New-England  j  nor  did  the 
colonies  receive  any  credit  for  iheir  vigorous  exertions  in 
raising  men,  and  fjliing  out  the  fieet.  The  expedition  was 
not,  however,  without  a  beneficial  eficct,  as  it  probably 
prevented  Annapolis  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

Sec.  13.  The  spring  of  1712  opened  with  new 
depredations  of  the  enemy  upon  the  frontier  set- 
tlementa.  Oyster  River,  Exeter,  York,  Wells,  &c., 
were  again  attacked  and  plundered.  Many  Inha- 
bllantain  different  parts  of  the  country  were  mur- 
dered, although,  in  some  portions  of  the  colonies, 
one  half  of  the  militia  were  constantly  on  duty. 

Sec.  14.  The  northern  colonies  were  not  alone 
In  the  distresses  of  Queen  Anne's  war.  Carolina, 
then  the  southern  frontier  of  the  American  colonies, 
bad  ber  full  share  In  its  expenses  and  Bufferings. 
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Before  official  intelligence  had  been  received  o 
the  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  Franci 
and  Spain,  in  1702,  although  war  had  actually 
been  declared,  Gov.  Moore,  of  the  southern  settle 

j  ments  in  Carolina,  proposed  to  the  assembly  o 
the  colony  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  set 
tlement  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Although  assured  of  its  easy  conquest,  and  o 

*  being  amply  rewarded  by  its  treasures  of  gol( 

and  silver,  numbers  of  the  more  considerate  ii 
the  assembly  were  opposed  to  the  expedition.  1 
majority,  however,  being  in  favour  of  it,  two  thou 
sand  pounds  were  voted,  and  one  thousand  t  W( 
hundred  men  were  raised,  of  whom  one  «  p\ 
were  Indians ;  but  the  expedition  entirely  failed 

With  the  forces  aboTe  named,  and  some  merchant  vec 

sela,  impressed  as  transports,  Got.  Moore  sailed  for  St.  Ai 

gustine.     The  design  was  for  Col.  Daniel,  an  enterprisiuj 

,  officer,  to  proceed  by  the  inland  passage,  and  to  attack  th 

town  by  land,  with  a  party  of  militia  and  Indians ;  whil 

Moore  was  to  proceed  by  sea,  and  take  possession  of  th 

!  harbor.     Daniel  advanced  against  the  town,  entered,  an 

'  plundered  it,  before  the  governor's  arrival.     The  Spaniard! 

,  nowever,  retired  to  the  castle,  with  their  principal  richei 

and  with  provisions  for  four  months. 
\  The  governor,  on  his  arrival,  could  effect  nothing  fo 

i|  want  of  artillery.     In  this  emergency,  Daniel  was  dispatcl 

.  ed  to  Jamaica  for  cannon,  mortars,  &>c.     During  his  al 

)  sence,  two  large  Spanish  ships  appearing  off  the  harboi 

I  Gov.  Moore .  hastily  raised  the  siege,  abandoned  his  shi] 

'  PJ^S^*  ^"^  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Carolina.     Colom 

Daniel,  having  no  intelligence  that  the  siege  had  been  rail 
'  ed,  on  his  return,  stood  in  for  the  harbor,  and  narrowly  et 

caped  the  ships  of  the  enemy.     In  consequence  of  this  ras 
and  unfortunate  enterprise,  the  colony  was  loaded  with 
I      debt  of  six  thousand  pounds,  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  pf 
per  currency  in  Carolina,  and  was  the  means  of  filling  th 
colony  with  dissension  and  tumult. 

Sec  15.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  800] 
after  in  a  measure^  compensated  by  a  Bucce«sSv 
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war  with  the  Apalachlan  Indians,  who,  In  con- 
eeguence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Spanlardai, 
became  insolent  and  hostile.  Got.  Moore,  with  a 
body  of  white  men  and  Indian  alllee,  marched 
Into  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  English. 

All  the  towns  of  the  tribes  between  the  livers  Altamaha 
and  SaTannah,  were  burnt,  and  between  six  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  Indians  were  made  prisoners. 

Sec.  16.  Although  this  enterprise  was  success- 
ful, new  dangers  soon  threatened  the  colony.  Its 
Invasion  was  attempted,  1707,  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annex  Carolina  to  Florida. 
The  expedition,  headed  by  Le  Feboure,  consist- 
ed of  a  French  frigate,  and  four  armed  sloops, 
having  about  eight  hundred  men  on  board.  Ow- 
ing to  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  of  John- 
Bon,  who  had  superseded  Moore  as  governor,  the 
enemy  were  repulsed,  and  the  threatened  cala- 
mity averted. 

No  sooner  was  the  intended  invasion  rumoured  abroad, 
than  )ir  spa  rations  were  commenced  to  lepet  the  enemy. 
The  militia  were  mustered  and  trained,  and  the  fortificationa 
of  Charleston  and  other  places  repaired.  These  preparations 
were  scarcely  completed,  before  ihe  fleet  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared. Some  lime  eltipsed,  however,  before  they  crossed 
the  bar,  which  enabled  ihe  governor  lo  alarm  ihe  surround- 
ing' country,  and  to  call  in  great  numbers  of  the  militia.. 

At  length,  with  a  fair  wind,  the  enemy  passed  the  bar, 
and  sen!  a  summons  lo  the  governor  to  surrender.  Four 
hours  were  allowed  him  lo  return  his  answer.  But  the  go- 
vernor informed  ihe  messenger  that  he  did  not  wish  one 
minute.  On  ihe  reception  of  ibis  answer,  the  enemy  seem- 
ed lo  hesitate,  and  attempted  nothing  that  day. 

The  day  succeeding,  a  parly  of  ihe  enemy,  landing  on 
James  Island,  burnt  a  village  by  the  river's  side.  Another 
party  of  one  hundred  and  si^y  landed  at  Wando  Neck. 
The  next  day,  both  these  parties  were  dislodged ;  the  latter 
parly  being  surprised,  and  nearly  all  killea  or  takea  pti- 
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This  success  so  animated  the  Carolinians,  that  it  was  di 
tcrmined  to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea.  This  was  aUeniptei 
with  a  force  of  six  vessels,  under  command  of  Williar 
Rket,  but  on  the  appearance  of  Rhet,  the  enemy  weighe 
anchor,  and  precipitately  fled. 

S  Some  days  succeeding  this,  Monsieur  Arbuset  appeare 

on  the  coast  with  a  ship  of  force,  and  landed  a  number  c 
men  at  Sewee  Bay.  Rhet  sailed  out  against  him,  and,  at  th 
same  time,  Capt.  Fenwick  crossed  the  river,  and  marche 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  land.  After  a  brisk  enga&^emen 
Fenwick  took  the  enemy  on  land,  prisoners,  and  Rhet  sue 

{  ceeded  in  capturing  the  ship. 

I  Sec.  17.  In  1710,  a  large  number  of  Palatines 

-  Inhabitants  of  a  Palatinate,  a  small  territory  ii 

Germany,  whose  governor  or  prince  is  called  i 
Palatine,  arrived  and  settled  on  the  Roanoke,  li 
Albemarle  and  Bath  counties,  within  the  bounds 
rles  of  North  Carolina.  These  were  a  great  accej 
8ion  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  colon]? 
which,  although  of  sixty  years  standing,  was  ea 
ceedingly  small. 

The  same  year,  near  three  thousand  of  the  same  peopl 
came  to  New- York.  Some  settled  in  that  city  and  built  th 
old  Lutheran  church;  others  settled  on  Livingston's  ms 
nor.  Some  went  into  Pennsylvania,  and  at  subsequent  p< 
riods,  were  followed  by  many  thousands  of  their  country  mei 

Two  years  after  the  above  settlers  arrived  li 
Carolina,  and  during  dueen  Anne's  war,  a  pic 
was  laid  by  the  Corees  and  Tuscaroras,  with  othe 
Indian  tribes,  to  massacre  the  whole  numbei 
This  plot  was  soon  so  far  put  in  execution,  tha 
one  hundred  and  seven  settlers  were  butchere 
in  their  houses,  in  a  single  night.  Informatioi 
of  their  distress  was  speedily  sent  to  Charleston 
aoon  after  which,  Col.  Barnwell,  with  six  hue 
dred  militia  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  friendl; 
Indians,  explored  their  way  through  the  intei 
vening  wilderness,  and  came  to  their  relief.  Oi 
h\B  arrival^  CoJ.  B.  surprised  the  Tuscatotaa^ViV 
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ed  three  hundred  of  them,  and  made  one  hnn- 
dred  prisoners. 

The  sarviving  Indians  fled  to  a  town  which  had  been 
fortified  by  the  tribe;  but  here  they  were  again  attacked  by 
Barnwell,  who  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  compel- 
led the  remainder  to  sue  for  peace.  It  is  estimated  tbst  tha 
Tascaroras,  In  this  war,  lost  one  thousand  of  ihrir  number. 
The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  early  after  the  war,  abandoned 
the  country,  and  became  united  with  the  Five  Nations,  which 
since  that  time,  have  been  called  the  Six  Natunu. 

Sec  18.  The  next  year,  March  Slat,  1713,  a  trea- 
^  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  between 
England  and  France.  This  relieved  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  put 
a  welcome  period  to  an  expensive  and  distressing 
war.  After  the  peace  was  known  in  Acnerica, 
the  eastern  Indians  sent  in  a  flag,  and  desired 
peace.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  with 
his  council,  and  with  that  of  New-Hampshire, 
met  them  at  Portsmouth,  received  their  submis- 
sion, and  entered  into  terms  of  paclflcatlon. 

By  the  above  treaty  between  England  and  France,  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  "  the  subjects  of  France,  inhabit-  ' 
ing  Canada,  and  other  places,  shall  hereafter  give  no  hln- 
derance  or  molestation  to  the  Five  Nations,  nor  to  the  other 
nations  of  Indiana  who  are  friends  to  Great  Britain."  By 
the  .treaty,  also,  the  French  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
Five  Nations,  and  to  all  parts  of  their  territoiies,  and  as  &I 
as  respected  themselves,  enlllled  the  Biilish  ciOWn  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country. 

Sec.  19.  The  termination  of  Queen  Anne's  war 
gave  peace  to  the  northern  colonies,  but  the  con- 
test with  the  Indians  for  some  time  continued  to 
distress  the  Carolinians. 

Scarcely  had  the  people  recovered  from  the  above  war 
with  the  Corees  and  Tuscaroras,  before  they  were  threat- 
ened with  a  calamity  still  greater  and  more  general.  Thg 
Yamosees,  a  ^werful  tritw  of  Indians,  with  all  the  Indiaa 
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Iribes  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  river,  formed  a  ccnepiracy 
for  ihe  total  extirpation  of  the  Carolinians.  The  15lh  of 
April,  1715,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  general  destroc- 
Uon.^5wing,  however,  to  the  wisdom,  dispatch,  and  firm 
aess  of  Governor  Craven,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
the  calamity  was  in  a  measure  averted,  and  the  coloniea 
aved,  though  at  the  expense,  during  the  war,  of  near  four 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Yamosees  were  expel- 
led the  province,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

Sec.  20.  In  1719,  the  government  of  Carolina, 
which  till  now  had  been  proprietary,  was  Chang- 
ed,  the  charter  was  declared  by  the  king's  privy- 
council  to  have  been  forfeited,  and  the  cploily, 
from  this  time,  was  taken  under  the  royal  protec- 
tion, under  which  It  continued  till  the  American 
revolution. 

The  people  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  management 
of  the  proprietors,  and  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  exe- 
CDte  iheir  own  laws,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  province. 
A  subscription  to  this  efiect  was  drawn  up,  and  generally 

On  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  a  committee  was  aen^ 
with  this  Bubscripiion  to  the  governor,  Robert  Johnson,  re- 
sting him  to  accept  the  government  of  the  province,  un- 
the  king,  instead  of  the  proprietors. 

Upon  his  refusal,  the  assembly  chose  Col.  James  Moora 
governor,  under  the  crown,  and  on  the  2l6t  of  December, 
17\9,  the  convention  and  militia  marched  to  Charleston  fort, 
and  proclaimed  Moore  governor  in  his  Majesty's  name. 

Tne  Carolinians,  having  assumed  the  government,  in  be- 
half of  the  king,  referred  their  complaints  to  the  royal  eaf. 
On  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  the  privy  council  adjudged 
that  ihe  proprietors  had  forfeited  iheir  rhnrii'r.  From  thi« 
time,  therefore,  the  colony,  ns  slated  nbovp,  was  taken  un- 
der the  royal  protection,  under  which  it  continued  till  the 

This  change  was  followed,  in  17^9,  by  another  near  I  jr 
as  important.  This  was  an  agreement  between  the  propri- 
etors and  the  crown,  that  the  former  should  surrender  to 
the  crown  their  right  and  interest  both  to  the  governmiM 
and  soil,  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundteA 
pounda  sterling.  This  agreement  being  caiiied  iulo  effect, 
13 
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the  proTince  was  divided  into  North  and  Sooth  Carolina, 
each  province  having  a  distinct  governor  under  the  crown 
of  England. 

Sec.  21.  It  has  been  stated  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire, 
with  the  eastern  Indians,  soon  after  the  pacifica- 
tion at  Utrecht,  In  1713.  This  peace  however 
was  of  short  duration,  dissatisfaction  arising  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  because  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English  on  their  lands,  and  because 
trading  houses  were  not  erected  for  the  purchase 
of  their  commodities. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  promised  them 
redress;  but  the  general  court  not  carrying  his 
stipulations  into  execution,  the  Indians  became 
Irritated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  excited  by 
the  French  Jesuits,  were  roused  to  war,  which, 
in  July,  1722,  became  general,  and  continued  to 
distress  the  eastern  settlements  until  1725. 

The  tribes  engaged  in  the  war,  were  the  Norridgewocks. 
Penobscots,  St.  Francois,  Cape  Sable,  and  St.  John  Indians. 
In  June,  1725,  hostilities  ceased,  soon  after  which  a  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  Indians,  and  was  afterwards  ratified  by 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Novel  Scotia.  This  treaty  was  greatly  applauded,  and  un- 
der it,  owing  to  the  more  pacific  feelings  of  the  Indians,  ana 
the  more  faithful  observance  of  its  stipulations  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  colonies  experienced  unusual  tranquillity  for  a  long 
time. 

Sec,  22.  The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  begun 
In  1733,  and  was  named  after  King  George  II.  of 
England,  who  was  then  on  the  tlirone.  In  the 
settlement  of  Georgia,  two  objects  were  princi- 
pally In  view— the  relief  of  indigent  Inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  Carollnas. 

The  charter  was  granted  to  twenty-one  persons,  under 
Ac  title  of  truBicea,  and  passed  the  seals  June  9th,  1732. 
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The  first  letllers;  one  hundred  and  sixteen  iu  number,  em 
barked  from  Eng^land,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  nn- 
der  General  Oglethoipe.  They  landed  at  CharleMoD, 
whence  they  repaired  to  SavaDnab  river,  and  commenced 
ihe  town  of  ibat  name. 

The  colony  did  not  flouriBh  for  many  years.  In  their 
regulations  for  its  management,  ihe  trustees  enacted  that 
all  lands  granted  by  them  to  settlers  should  revert  back,  in 
case  of  the  f^lure  of  male  succession;  although  certain 
privileges  were  to  be  allowed  to  widows  and  daughters. 
At  the  same  time,  all  trade  with  the  Indians  was  prohibited, 
unless  by  virtue  of  special  license.  The  use  of  negroes, 
and  ihe  importalion  of  rum,  were  absolutely  forbidden. 

Although  the  trustees  were  actuated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives— by  principles  of  humanity,  and  a  regard  lo  ihe  health 
and  morals  of  the  iahabitants.  ibis  system  of  regulation! 
was  unfilled  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  settlers,  and  wos 
highly  injurious  to  their  increase  and  prosperity. 

Emigrants,  however,  continued  to  arrive.  The  first  ad- 
venturers, iK'ing  poor  and  unenterprising,  a  more  active  and 
efficient  race  was  desirable.  To  induce  such  to  settle  in  the 
colony,  eleven  towns  were  laid  out  in  shares  of  fifty  acres 
each;  one  of  which  was  offered  to  each  new  settler.  Upon 
this,  large  numbers  of  Swiss,  Scotch,  ond  Germans,  became 
adventurers  to  the  colony.  Within  three  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  one  thousand  four  hundred  planters  had 
arrived. 

To  aid  ibe  colony,  parliament  made  several  grants  of 
money;  individuals  also  gave  considerable  sums  for  the 
•anic  purpose ;  owing,  however,  to  the  impolitic  regula- 
tions of  the  trustees,  the  colony  maintained  only  a  feeble 
existence. 

Oglethorpe  and  his  party  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah,  on  the  first  of  February.  For  several  days,  the 
people  were  employed  in  erecting  a  fortification,  and  in 
felling  the  woods,  while  the  general  marked  out  the  tows. 
The  first  house  was  begun  on  the  ninth,  and  the  town, 
after  the  Indian  name  of  the  river,  was  called  Savannah. 
The  fort  being  completed,  the  guus  mounted,  and  the  colo- 
ny put  in  a.elate  of  safely,  the  next  object  of  Oglethorpe's 
attention  was  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  for  a  share  of  their 
possessions.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indiana,  he  waa 
greatly  assisted  hyan  Indian  woman,  whom  be  found  at 
SavanDah.  by  the  name  of  Mary  Musgtove.  She  hftd  t» 
pided  uuong  the  Engliab,  in  another  part  of  the  cooua^v 
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and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  language.     She  was  of 

rU  use  therefore  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe  aa  an  interpreter, 
which  service  he  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Among  thoBe'who  came  over  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  waa 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Bosomwonh.  who  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Savannah, 
he  married  (he  above  mentioned  Mary  Musgrove.  Un- 
happily, Bosomwonh  was  at  heart  a  bad  nian,  though  by 
profeasioD  a  ntiniater  of  the  gospel.  He  was  distinguished 
ibr  his  pride  and  love  of  riches  and  influence.  At  the  some 
time,  he  was  artful  and  intriguing  ;  yet  on  account  of  his 
piofessioD,  he  was,  for  a  time,  much  respected  by  the  In- 
dians. At  one  of  (be  great  councils  of  the  Indians,  this 
anfiil  man  induced  the  chiefs  to  crown  Malatche,  one  of 
the  greatest  among  them,  emperor  of  all  tbe  Creeks.  After 
this,  he  mode  his  wife  call  herself  the  eldest  sister  of  Ma- 
latche, and  she  told  the  Indians,  that  one  of  her  grand^- 
ihers  had  been  made  king  by  (he  Great  Spirit,  over  ail  the 
Greeks.  The  Indians  believed  what  Mary  told  them,  for 
they  had  become  very  proud  of  her  since  Gen.  Oglethorpe 
haa  taken  so  much  notice  of  her,  and  had  been  so  kind  to 
her,  and  they  acknowledged  her  for  their  queen.  They 
called  a  great  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  and  Mary  made  them 
a  long  talk.  She  told  (hem,  that  the  whites  were  their 
enemies,  and  had  done  them  much  injury — that  they  were 
getting  away  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  would  soon 
drive  them  from  all  their  possessions.  Said  she,  "  wo  must 
assert  our  righls — we  must  arm  ourselves  against  them — 
we  must  drive  them  from  our  territories.  Let  us  call  forth 
our  warriors— I  will  head  them.  Stand  by  mc,  and  the 
houses  which  they  have  erected  shall  smoke  in  ruins." 
The  spirit  of  Queen   Mary  was  contagious      Every  chief 

5 resent  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  her  to  the  last 
rop  of  his  blood. 
After  due  preparation,  the  warriors  were  called  forth. 
They  had  painted  themselves  afresh,  and  sharpened  anew 
their  (oftaliawks  for  the  battle.  Their  marcti  was  now 
commenced.  Queen  Mary,  attended  by  her  infamous  hus- 
band, the  real  author  and  msligaior  of  all  their  discontent, 
headed  the  sovage  throng.  Before  they  readied  Savannah. 
their  approach  was  announced.  The  people  were  justly 
alarmed.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  though  (hey  haa 
tt  fortification  and  cannon,  they  had  no  good  reason  to  hojfe, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  waid  oS*  the  deadly  blow,  which 
watf  aJmed  against  them. 
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Br  this  time,  the  savage*  weio  in  sight  of  Savannali. 
At  this  critical  moment,  an  Englishman,  by  the  name  of 
Noble  Jones,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  rode  forth,  with  a  feir 
spirited  men  on  horseback,  lo  meet  them.  As  he  ap> 
proached  them,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  like  tbundef, 
"  Ground  your  arms  I  ground  your  arms  I  not  an  armed 
Indian  stialt  set  h\a  foot  in  this  town."  Awe-atruck  at  his 
loAy  tone,  and  perceiving  him  and  his  companions  ready 
to  dash  in  among  them,  they  paused,  and  soon  after  laid 
down  iheir  arms.  Bosomworth  and  his  queen  were  now 
summoned  to  march  into  the  city — the  Indian  chiefs  were 
alao  allowed  lo  enter,  but  without  their  arma.  On  reach- 
ing the  parade  ground,  the  thunder  of  fifteen  cannon,  fired 
at  the  same  moment,  told  them  what  they  might  expect, 
abould  they  persist  in  their  hostile  designs.  The  Indians 
were  now  marched  to  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
council  in  Sarnnnah.  Bosomworth  was  required  to  leave 
the  Indians,  while  the  president  had  a  friendly  talk  wilb  them. 

In  his  address  to  ihem,  he  assured  them  of  the  kindness 
of  the  English,  and  demanded  what  they  meant  by  coming 
in  this  warlike  manner  In  reply,  they  lold  the  presideiit 
that  they  had  heard  that  Mary  was  to  be  sent  over  the  great 
waters,  and  they  had  come  lo  learn  why  they  were  lo  loaa 
their  queen.  Finding  that  the  Indians  had  been  deceived, 
and  that  Bosomworth  was  the  author  of  all  the  trouble. 
and  that  be  had  even  intended  to  gel  posscssiun  of  the  ma- 
gazine, and  to  destroy  the  whites,  the  council  directed  him 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  step,  Mary  re- 
sented with  great  spirit.  Rushing  forth  among  the  Indians, 
she  openly  curst-d  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  ahhough  lie  had  raised 
her  from  poverty  and  distress,  and  declarcil  that  the  whole 
world  should  kn'ow,  that  the  ground  she  trod  upon  was  her 
own.  The  warlike  spirit  of  ihc  Indians,  bring  thus  likely 
to  be  renewed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  impriiion  Mary 
also.  This  was  accordingly  done.  At  the  sume  time,  to 
appease  the  Indians,  a  sumptuous  feast  was  made  for  the 
CDiefs  b^  the  president,  who  during  the  better  stale  of  feel- 
ing, which  seemed  to  prevail,  took  occasion  to  e.xplain  to 
them  the  wickedness  of  Bosomworth,  and  how.  by  fiilae* 
hood  and  cunning,  he  had  led  them  to  believe  ihai  Mary 
was  really  their  queen — a  descendant  of  one  of  their  great 
chiels.  "  Brothers,"  said  he,  '■  this  is  not  true — Queen 
Bdary  is  no  other  thin  Mary  Musgrove,  whom  1  found  poor, 
and  who  has  been  made  the  dupe  of  the  aitfuL  Buiionn<>(^ 
and  yoti,  brotbers,  thi:  duaea  ofboik." 
13' 
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The  aspect  of  things  was  now  pleasant.  The  Indiana 
were  beginning  to  be  satisfied  of  the  villany  of  Bosom- 
woTth,  and  of  the  real  character  of  Mary ;  but,  at  this  mo 
ment,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Mary  burst  into  the  loom.  She  had  made  her  escape  from 
prison,  and  learning  what  was  going  on,  she  rushed  for- 
ward with  the  fury  of  a  tigress.  "  Seize  your  arms !"  ez- 
elaimeil  she,  "seize  your  arms  I  remember  your  promise, 
and  defend  your  tjueen,"  The  sight  of  their  queen  seemed 
to  brin^  back,  in  a  moment,  all  the  original  ardor  of  the 
enterprise.  In  an  instant,  every  chief  seized  his  toma- 
hawk, and  sprang  from  the  ground  to  rally,  at  the  call  ol 
their  queen. 

Al  this  moment,  Capt.  Jones,  who  was  present,  percei» 
ing  the  danger  of  the  president  and  the  other  whiles,  drew 
his  sword,  and  demanded  peace.  The  majesty  of  his  coun- 
tenance— the  fire  of  his  eye — the  glittering  of  his  sword, 
told  dueen  Mary  what  siie  might  expect,  should  she  at- 
tempt to  raise  any  higher  the  feverish  spirits  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  Indians  rasi  an  eye  towards  her.  as  if  to  in- 
quire what  they  should  do.  Her  countenance  fell.  Per- 
ceiving his  advantage,  Jones  stepped  forivard,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Indiana  seized  Mary,  and  conducted  her 

A  short  imprisonment  so  far  humbled  both  Bosomworth 
and  Mary,  that  each  wrote  a  letter,  confessing  what  they 
had  done,  and  promising,  if  released,  thai  they  would  con- 
duct with  more  propriety  in  future.  The  people  kindly 
forgave  them  both,  and  they  left  the  city.  But  they  did 
not  perform  their  promise.  BoaomworlE  again  tried  to 
make  Mary  queen,  and  to  get  possession  of  three  large 
islands  culled  Ossalaw.  Sapelo,  and  St.  Catharine's.  He 
pretended,  that  they  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Indians. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  sustain  his  claim,  he 
went  over  lo  England  with  Mary,  and  there  instituted  a 
lawsuit  for  their  re<-ovcry.  Ai  length,  having  obtained  St. 
Catharine's  island,  by  a  judgment  of  the  court,  he  return- 
ed with  his  wife,  and  look  up  his  residence  on  thnt  island. 
Here  Mary  died  ;  some  time  after  which  Bosomworth  mar- 
ried one  of  bis  own  servants,  who  did  not  survive  htm.  At 
length,  he  finished  his  own  inglorious  life,  and  was  buried 
between  his  two  wives  upon  the  island,  which  had  cost  him 
•o  much  trouble. 

Sec.  23.  Upon  tbe  declaratloa  of  war  by  Eng- 
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and  against  Spain,  Oglethorpe  was  appointed, 
1740,  to  the  chief  command  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Soon  after  hie  appointment,  he  pro- 
jected an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  Aided 
by  Virginia  and  Carolina,  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  more  than  two  thousand  men,  for  Florida, 
and  after  taking  two  small  Spanish  forts,  Diego, 
and  Moosa,  he  sat  down  before  St.  Augustine. 
Capt.  Price,  with  several  twenty  gun  ships,  as- 
Blsted  by  sea;  but  after  all  their  exertions,  the 
general  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
with  considerable  loss. 

Sfic.  24.  Two  years  after,  1742,  the  Spaniards 
Invaded  Cieorgia,  In  turn.  A  Spanish  armament, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  with  three  thousand 
men,  under  command  of  Don  Manuel  dc  Monte- 
ano,  sailed  from  St.  Augustine,  and  arrived  in  the 
river  Altiunaha.  Tlie  expedition,  although  fitted 
out  at  great  expense,  failed  of  accomplishing  ita 
object. 

General  Oglelhorpe  was,  at  ihis  time,  a(  Fort  Simotu. 
Finding  himsdf  unable  to  retain  possession  of  it,  having 
but  about  Steven  hundred  men,  he  spiked  his  cannon,  anoC 
destroying  his  military  stores,  retreated  to  his  head-quarteia 
at  Fred  erica. 

On  the  first  prospect  of  an  invasion.  Gen.  Oglethorpe  had 
applied  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolinu  for  assistance, 
but  the  Carolinians,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  not  approvingof  Gen.  Oglethor[)e's  management 
ID  his  late-  expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  declined  fur- 
nishing troops,  but  voted  supplies. 

In  this  stale  of  danger  and  perplexity,,  the  general  resort- 
ed to  stratagem.  A  French  soldier  belonging  to  his  army 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Fearing  the  consequences  of 
their  learninghis  weakness,  he  devised  a  plan  by  which  to 
destroy  ihe  credit  of  tiny  information  that  the  deserter  might 
gire. 

With  this  view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  deserter 
in  the  8^niab  camp,  addressing  him  as  if  lie  vei«  &  wg^j  (A 
tli0  Fiit^isk     ThJa  letter  be  bribed  a  Spaniah  caplvie  »>  <V» 


fiver,  in  which  he  directed  iM  deserter  lo  si 
iurda,  that  he  was  in  a  weak  an<]  defeucetes 
to  urg:e  ihem  on  to  an  attack. 

Should  he  not  tw  able,  however,  to  perBuade  them  to  this, 
he  wished  him  lo  intiluce  ibem  to  continue  three  days 
longer  at  their  quarters,  in  which  time,  he  expected  two 
thousand  men,  and  six  British  men  of  war,  from  Carolina. 
The  aboTe  letter,  as  was  intended,  was  delivered  to  the  Span- 
ish general,  instead  of  the  deserter,  who  immediately  put 
iho  Miter  in  irons. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  while  deliberating;  upon 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken,  three  supply  ships, 
which  had  been  voted  by  Carolina,  appearea  in  sigiit. 
Emaeining  these  to  be  the  men  of  war  alluded  lo  in  the  let 
ler,  the  Spaniards,  in  great  haste,  fired  the  foit,  and  embark- 
ed, leaving  behind  them  several  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of 
provisiona.  Uy  this  artful,  but  unjustifiable  expedient,  tho 
country  was  relieved  of  its  invaders,  and  Oeorgia,  and  proba- 
bly a  great  part  of  South  Carolina,  saved  from  ruin. 

Sec.  25.  In  1762,  the  colony,  conllnuing  in  a 
languishing  condition,  although  parliament  had 
at  different  times  given  them  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  many  complEtints  having 
been  made  agninst  the  system  of  regulations 
adopted  hy  the  trustees,  they  surrendered  their 
charter  to  the  crown,  upon  which  the  government 
became  regal.  In  1755,  a  general  court  was  esta- 
bltshed. 

Sec.  2C.  March  29th,  1744,  Great  Britain,  under 
George  If,,  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain. 
The  most  important  event  of  this  war,  in  Amerl 
CB,  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French, 
by  the  New-England  colonies,  under  command  of 
Sir  William  I'epperell. 

After  the  peace  of  Utmcht,  in  1713,  the  French  had  batit 
Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  security  to 
their  navigation  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  an  ex- 
pense of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  fortifica- 
tions consisted  of  a  rampart  of  stone,  nearly  ihiriy-six  feet  in 
Jbe^ht,  and  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  There  were  six  baa- 
lioaa,  and  time  Ijatleriea,  with  embiaaoin  for  gne  hundred 
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non,  and  six  mortars.     On  an  island,  at 
3  harbor,  was  another  battery  of  ibiity 

cannon,  carrying  twenly-eight  pounds  shot  j  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of.  tb«  harbor,  opposite  the  entrance,  was  situated  tlte 
royal  bii««ry  of  iweniy-eighl  forty-two  pounders,  and  two 
eighteen  pounders.  The  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  land 
side,  was  at  the  west,  over  a  draw-bridge,  near  which  was  a 
circular  batiery,  jnouniing  sixipen  guns  of  twcnly-foor 
pounds  shot.'  These  works  bad  been  tweniy-lire  years  in 
building,  arid  though  not  entirely  completed,  were  of  sucli 
strength,  that  the  place  was  someiimes  called  the  "  Gibraltoi 
of  America." 

The  acquisition  of. this  place  was  deemed  emi- 
nently importaal  to  New-England,  since,  wliile  in 
possession  of  fhe  Prencli,  it  had  furnisiied  a  safe 
and  convenient  rttseat  to  such  privateers  as  dis- 
turbed and  captured"  the  Inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies employed  In  the  fisheries. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  measures  to  secure  thu 
ibitress.  Gov.  Shirley,  of  Ma^sachusi'its,  had  solicitid  the  as- 
sistance of  the  British  ministry,  fur  the  acquisition  of  Cape 
Breton.  Early  in  Januarv,  1743,  before  receiving  an  an 
swer  to  his  letters  to  England,  he  communicated  to  the  ge- 
neral court,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  for  an  attacic  on  Louisburg.  lo  this  plan  strong 
objections  wert;  urged,  and  the  proposal  of  the  governor  was 
.  at  first  rejected ;  but  upon  rcconsideralion,  it  wus  carried  by 
B  majority  of  a  single  voice.  Circulars  werf  immediately 
addressed  to  the  colonies,  aa  far  south  as  Pennsylvania,  re- 
questing their  assistance,  and  that  an  embargo  might  be  laid 
on  all  their  pons.  The  New-England  colonies  only,  how- 
ever, were  concerned  in  liie  expedition.  Of  the  forci's  rais- 
ed, Silassachuselts  funiished  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
My;  Connecticut  five  hundred  and  sixteen;  lihodo  Island 
and  New-Hampshire,  each  three  hundred.  The  naval  force 
consisted  of  twelve  ships  and  vessels.  In  two  months  the 
army  was  enlisted,  victualled,  and  equipped  for  service. 

On  the  iwenly-lhirdof  March,  an  express  bout,  wbirhhad 
been  sent  to  Com.  Warren,  in  the  Wi-8t  Indies,  to  invite  his 
co-operation,  returned  to  Boston,  with  advices  from  him, 
thai  as  the  contemplated  expedition  was  a  coloninl  affair, 
without  orders  from  England,  he  must  excuse  h\n\»;\f  bo(& 
•Dj  coBcern  in  tha  enterpziae.     This  inteUigebcc  vi&%  yccn.- 
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liurly  UDwelcome,  but  the  governor  and  geaeral  conceaiin; 
the  tenoT  of  the  advice,  the  army  was  embarked,  and  the 
nelt  morning  the  fleet  sailed.  On  the  fourth  of  Apiil,  the 
fleet  and  army  arrived  in  safety  at  Canso,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  troops  from  New-Hampshire,  and  soon  aiier, 
t>y  those  from  Connecticut. 

Most  unexpectedly  lo  the  general.  Com.  Warren,  with  his 
fleet,  airived  at  Canso,  having,  soon  after  his  advices  by  the 
express  boat  to  Gov.  Shirley,  received  orders  to  repair  to 
North  America,  and  to  concert  measuref  with  the  governor 
fbt  his  majesty's  service.  Hearing  that  the  fleet  had  sailed 
for  Canao,  he  proceeded  direcily  for  that  port.  Great  was 
the  joy  which  pervaded  the  whole  fleet  and  camp,  on  the  ar 
rival  of  this  important  auxiliary  force.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation wit  h  Gen.  Pepperell,  Com.  Warren  sailed  lo  cruise 
before  Lniiisburg.  and,  not  long  after,  was  followed  by  the 
fleet  and  army,  which,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  arrived  in 
Ohapearimire  bay.  The  enemy  were,  until  this  moment,  in 
profound  iffiiorance  that  any  attack  was  meditated  againrt 
them. 

The  sighl-of  the  transports  gave  the  alarm  lo  the  French, 
end  a  detachment  was  sent  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  But.  while  ih.i  general  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  by  a  feint  at  one  place,  he  was  landing  his  men  at 
another. 

The  next  morning,  four  hundred  of  the  English  marched 
round  behind  the  bills  to  the  norih-eiMl  harbor,  setting  Arc 
to  all  the  houses  and  stores,  till  they  came  within  a  mile  of 
the  royal  battery.  The  conflagration  of  the  stores,  in  which 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar,  concealed  the  English  . 
troops,  ul  the  same  time  that  it  increased  the  alarm  of  iho 
French  so  greatly,  that  they  precipitately  abandoned  the 
royal  battery.  Upon  their  flight,  the  English  took  posses* 
sioo  of  it,  and  by  means  of  a  well  directed  fire  from  it,  sen 
ously  damaged  the  town. 

The  main  body  oi  the  army  now  commenced  the  siege. 
For  f  lurti^en  nights  they  were  occupied  in  drawing  cannon 
towards  the  town,  over  a  morass,  in  which  oxen  andhorsee 
could  not  \w  used.  Incredible  was  the  toil ;  but  what  could 
not  men  accomplish,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  draw  the 
pines  of  the  forests  for  masts  1  By  the  -iOth  of  May,  sevo 
ntl  fascine  bntieries  had  been  erected,  one  of  which  moun^ 
ed  five  forty-two  pounders.  On  opening  these  batteries, 
they  did  o^reat  exMMition. 

Ju  the  mean  iiiae.  Com.  Warron  captured  the  Tigihn^ 
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n  French  ship  of  ■eventy-four  runs,  and  with  her  five  hun- 
dred and  siidy  men,  together  with  greal  quanlities  of  milita- 
•  ry  stores.  This  capture  was  of  great  consequence,  at  it  not 
only  increased  the  English  force,  and  added  to  their  milita- 
ry BUpplies.  but  as  ii  eerioualy  lessened  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Shortly  afler  this  capture,  the  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  se- 
Teral  men  of  war.  A  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  was 
now  determined  nn,  and  fixed  for  the  18th  of  June. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  this  additional  naval  force, 
much  hod  been  accomplished  towards  the  reduction  of  tl)« 
place.  The  inland  battery  had  been  silenced  ;  the  westerv 
gate  of  the  town  was  beaten  down,  and  a  breach  effected  in 
Uie  wall ;  the  circular  boiiery  of  sixteen  guns  was  nearly 
mined,  and  the  western  flank  of  the  Icing's  bastion  was 
nearly  demolished. 

Such  being  the  injured  state  of  the  works,  and  perceiving 

{ireparalions  making  for  a  joint  assault.  lo  sustain  which 
ittle  prospect  remained,  on  the  fifteenth  the  enemy  desired 
a  cessation  of  hostiiitit's,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
after  a  siege  of  fony-nine  days,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  surrenaered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

Thus  successfully  terminated  a  daring  eipediiioh,  which 
had  been  undertaken  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mother 
country.  The  acquisition  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburg  waa 
/  u  usetul  and  important  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  British 
empire,  as  its  reduction  was  surprising  to  that  empire  and 
mortifying  lo  the  court  of  France. 

Besides  the  stores  and  prizes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  which  were  estimated  at  little  less  than  a  mil- 
lioQ  sterling,  security  was  given  to  the  colonies  in  their 
fisheries ;  Nova  Scotia  was  preserved,  and  the  trade  and 
fisheries  of  Franc*  nearly  ruined. 

Sec.  27.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  roused  the 
court  of  France  to  seek  revenge.  Under  the  Duke 
D'AnvIUe,  a  nobleman  of  great  courage,  an  ar- 
mament was  sent  to  America,  1746,  consisting  of 
forty  sblps  of  war,  fifty-six  transports,  with  three 
tbousand  five  hundred  men,  and  forty  thousand 
stands  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  lo- 
dlana  In  Canada.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
was  to  recover  possession  of  Cape  Breloa,  BSi&  V> 
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attack  the  colonies.  A  merciful  Providence,  how- 
ever averted  the  blow,  and  by  delaying  the  fleet, 
and  afterwards  disabling  it  in  a  storm,  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  colonies,  when  the 
news  arrived  that  the  French  fleet  was  near  the  American 
coast,  and  greatly  increased,  on  learning  that  no  English 
fleet  was  in  quest  of  it. 

Several  ships  of  this  formidable  French  fleet  were  dam- 
aged by  storms;  others  were  lost,  and  one  forced  to  return 
to  Brest,  on  account  of  a  malignant  disease  among  her  crew. 
Two  or  three  only  of  the  ships,  with  a  few  of  the  trans- 
ports, arrived  at  Chebucto,  now  Halifax.  Here  the  admiral 
died,  through  mortification;  or,  as  some  say,  by  poison. 
The  vice-admiral  came  to  a  similar  tragical  death  by  run- 
ning himself  through  the  body.  That  part  of  the  fleet  that 
arrived  sailed  with  a  view  to  attack  Annapolis,  but  a  storm 
scattered  them,  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

Sec.  28.  In  April,  1748,  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  between  France  and  England,  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  soon  after  which,  hostilities  ceas- 
ed. The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  In  October. 
Prisoners  on  all  sides  were  to  be  released  with- 
out ransom,  and  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war,  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

NOTES. 

Sec.  29.  Manners  of  the  Colonists.  The 
colonies  were  now  peopled  with  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  born  and  edu- 
cated in  America.  And  although  the  first  settlers 
were  collected  from  most,  or  all,  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  emigrants  from  various  nations  con- 
tinued to  flock  to  America,  still  we  may  observe,  du- 
ring this  period,  a  gradual  assimilation  of  national 
manners  and  character.  The  peculiarities  of  each 
class  became  less  distinct  by  intercourse  with  the 
others,  and  every  succeeding  generation  seemed 
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to  exhibit,  less  strikingly,  those  itaXta  which 
distinguished  the  preceding. 

Aliiiouglt  tliis  is  true  with  respect  to  the  American  colo> 
nies  geaerally,  there  were  some  exceptions.  Some  vil- 
lages, or  territories,  being  settled  exclusively  by  emigrenU 
■peaking  a  different  language  from  that  generally  spoken 
— as  the  Germans,  for  example — or  entertaining  some  pe- 
culiar religious  notions — as  the  Quakers — still  preBerred 
their  own  peculiar  manners. 

But,  in  attempting  to  ascribe  some  general  character  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies  during  this  period,  we  might 
consider  them,  as  during  our  second  period,  on  the  whol^ 
exhibiting  three  varieties;  viz.  the  rigid  pnritan  English  of 
the  north — the  Diitcli  in  New- York — and  the  luxurious 
English  of  the  south.  The  ausiprity  of  the  north  waa, 
however,  much  relaxed.  The  elegant  varieties  of  life,  which 
before  had  been  prohibited,  were  tolerated,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  polished  society  appeared  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  strong  lines  of  Dutch  manners  in  New- York 
were  slowly  disappearing,  under  an  English  government, 
and  by  meana  of  the  settlement  of  English  among  them. 
The  manners  of  the  south  were  assuming  an  aspect  of  more 
refinement,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes — bat 
showed  little  other  change. 

Sec.  30.  Religion.  During  this  period,  the 
spirit  of  religious  bigotry  Rnd  intolerance  may 
be  observed  to  have  abated  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  The  conduct  of  those  sects,  which  had 
called  forth  those  severe  and  unjustifiable  re- 
Btrlctions  upon  the  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
had  become  less  offensive  and  exceptionable; 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  religious  perse- 
cution had  ceased  in  all  the  colonies,  and  th« 
rights  of  conscience  were  generally  recognized. 

In  1692,  the  Mennonites  were  introduced  into  Pennsjrf- 
vania,  and  settled  at  Germanlown.  Their  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  small. 

In  1719.  the  Tunkert,  or  General  Baptists,  arriTed  at 
Philadelphia,  and  dispersed  themselves  into  sereni  parts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Id  1741,  ths  Steraviatu  were  introduc«d  inUt  Ams^M. 
14 
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by  Coant  Zinzendorf,  and  settled  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyi 
Tania.     Regularity,  industry,  ingenuity,  and  econocny,  art 
characteristic  of  this  people.     They  have  considerably  in- 
''creased,  and  are  a  respectable  body  of  Christians. 

The  German  Lutherans  were  first  intMkiced  into  the 
American  colonies  during^  this  period,  and  settled  princi 
pally  in  Pennsylvania  and  New- York. 

Episcopacy  was  considerably  extended  during  this  pe- 
riod. In  1693,  it  was  introduced  into  New- York  ;  into 
New-Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  in  1702;  into  South  Caro- 
lina in  1703,  by  law;  in  Connecticut  in  1704. 

In  1708,  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  formed  by  a  Synod 
composed  of  congregational  ministers,  under  authority  of 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut. 

About  the  year  1737,  a  revival  of  religion  very  extensive- 
ly prevailed  in  New-England.  At  this  time,  great  numbers 
nnite^l  themselves  to  the  church,  and  testified  by  their  con- 
duct through  life  the  genuineness  of  their  profession. 

The  celebrated  Whitfield  came  to  America  about  the  year 
1740,  and  produced  great  religious  excitement  by  his  singu- 
lar powers  of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  did  not  found  any  pecu- 
liar sect  in  this  country,  although  he  gave  rise  to  that  of 
the  Calvinislic  Methodists  in  England. 

Sec,  31.  Trade  and  Commerce.  Although 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  began  to  feel  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  it  by  the  mother  country, 
still  it  steadily  increased  during  this  period. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  colonies,  the  mother 
country  was  not  without  her  jealousies,  respecting  their  in- 
crease in  population,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Inquiries 
on  these  points  were  instituted,  and  opportunities  sought  to 
keep  in  check  the  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise.  Laws  were 
enacted  from  time  to  time,  designed  and  calculated  not  only 
to  make  the  colonies  depend  on  the  mother  country  for  her 
manufactures,  but  also  to  limit  their  trade  and  commerce, 
and  keep  them  in  safe  subjection  to  England. 

As  illustrating  this  course  of  policy,  we  may  notice  seve- 
ral laws  of  parliament.  In  1732,  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting '*  the  exportation  of  hats  out  of  the  plantations  of 

merica,  and  to  restrain  the  number  of  apprentices  taken 
hat  makers."  So  also  the  act  of  1750,  prohibited,  on 
alty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  *'  the  erection  of  any  miU 

r  sUttiiig,  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 
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vith  a  Ull  hammer ;  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  anv 
of  the  colonies."  At  the  same  lime,  encouragement  waa 
given  to  export  pig  and  bar  iron  to  England  for  her  mann- 
ractoriea.  In  like  manner  was  prohibited  the  exportation 
from  one  pro'^nce  to  anoiher  by  water,  and  even  the  cai- 
riage  by  land,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of  all  wools  and 
woollen  goods  of  tht-  produce  of  America.  The  colonies 
were  also  compt'lli'd  hy  law  to  procure  many  articles  from 
England,  whicli  they  could  have  purchased  twenty  per  cent 
cheaper  in  other  miirkfis. 

But,  nolwithbtanJiiig  these  restrictions,  trade  and  com- 
merce gradually  and  steadily  incn'asc-d.  To  England,  the 
colonics  exported  lumber  of  all  sorts,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
oil,  rosin,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  nhali;  fine,  tobacco, 
rice,  fish,  indi^ro,  flax  seed, beeswax,  rawsilk,  &c.  Theya!ao 
built  many  vrssfls,  which  were  sold  in  the  mother  country. 

But  the  impnrtalii'n  of  goods  from  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  (h<^  course  pursut-d  by  the  British  government, 
was  still  much  trrcitiT  than  the  amount  of  the  exports  to 
England.  In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith  stated  that  the  colo- 
nies then  consumed  one  sixth  pan  of  all  the  woollen  manu- 
&ctures  exporit'd  from  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  double 
that  value  in  linen  and  calicoes;  also  great  quantities  of 
English  manufactured  silks,  small  wares,  household  furni- 
ture, trinkets,  and  a  very  considerable  value  in  East  India 
goods.  From  1730  lo  1756.  this  importation  of  goods  from 
England,  amounted  to  one  million  of  pounds  sterling  annu- 
ally, on  an  average. 

But.  if  the  amuuntofimporls  from  Great  Britain  WBB  thus 
more  than  the  colonies  exported  thither,  they  would  fall  in 
debt  to  England.  How  did  they  pay  this  ralance  of  trade 
against  them?  It  was  done  by  gold  and  silver  obtained 
chiefly  fro<n  (he  West  India  settlements,  (o  which  they  ei- 
ported  lumber,  fish  of  an  inferior  quality,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, horses,  poultry,  and  other  live  slock,  an  inferior  kind 
of  tobacco,  corn,  cider,  apples,  cabbages,  onions,  &c.  They 
buih  also  many  small  vessels,  which  found  a  ready  market 

The  cod  ana  whale  fisheries  were  becoming  considerable; 
they  were  principally  carried  on  by  New-England.  The 
codfish  were  sold  in  Spain,  France,  England,  the  West  In- 
dies, &c.;  and  the  money  obtained  for  them  aided  the  colo- 
nies in  paying  the  balance  of  trade  against  them  in  England. 

Sec.  32.  Agriculture.  Agriculture,  during 
tbis  period,  was  greatly  Improved  and  ex.\ftiid£4L. 
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Immense  tracts  of  forests  were  cleared,  and  more 
enlightened  modes  of  husbandry  were  Introdu- 
.  ced.     The  number  of  articles  produced  by  agri- 
culture was  also  increased. 

The  colonies  now  not  only  raised  a  sufficient  supply  or 
food  for  their  own  use,  but  their  exports  became  g^reat. 
Wheat  and  other  English  grain  were  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  middle  colonies ;  grain,  beef,  porK,  horses,  but- 
ter, cheese,  &c.  were  the  chief  products  or  the  northern  co- 
lonies ;  tobacco,  wheat,  and  rice,  were  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  south. 

In  the  south,  also,  large  numbers  of  swine  ran  wild  in  the 
forests,  living  upon  mnst.  These  were  taken,  salted  down, 
ana  exported  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Sec.  33.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Under 
the  head  4)f  commerce,  we  have  noticed  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  Great  Britain,  to  the 
progress  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Notwith- 
standing these,  however,  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cutlery,  some  coarse  cloths,  both  linen  and 
woollen,  hats,  paper,  shoes,  household  furni- 
ture, farming  utensils,  &c.  were  manufactured 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  supply  the  inhabitants.  All  these  manufac- 
tories were  on  a  small  scale ;  cloths  were  made 
in  some  families,  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  art  of  printing  made  considerable  progress  durino^ 
this  period.  A  newspaper,  the  first  in  North  America,  call- 
ed The  Boston  Weekly  News-LeUer,  was  established  In  1704. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  ten  other  were  established — 
four  in  New-England  ;  two  in  New- York  ;  two.  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  one  in  South  Carolina;  and  one  in  Maryland. 
The  number  of  books  published  was  also  considerable,  al- 
though they  were  executed  in  a  coarse  style,  and  were  gene- 
rally books  of  devotion,  or  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Sec,  34.  Population.  At  the  expiration  of 
our  second  period,  we  estimated  the  population 
of  the  English  colonies  in  America  at  200,000 
aoiila.    About   the   close    of   our    third  period^ 
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PrankUn  calculated  that  there  were  then  one 
million  or  upwards,  and  that  scarce  80,000  had 
been  brought  over  sea. 


autlioritieB,"  May,  1755,  which  ia  a: 
New-Hampshire.  30,000 
Massachusetts  Bay,  220,000 
H-Iaiantl  and  Provi-  )  __  „_ 
dence  Plantations.  \  ^^■*"' 
Coonecticui,  100,000 


Total,     1.046,000 


New-YoA, 

100,000 

The  Jerseys, 

60,000 

Pennsylvania, 

250,000 

Maryland, 

85,000 

Virginia, 

85.000 

North  Carolina, 

45.000 

South  Carolina, 

30,000 

Georgia, 

6,000 

661,000  . 


Sec.  35.  Education.  The  southern  colonies 
continued  to  trent  the  subject  of  education  dif- 
ferently from  the  northern  colonies,  in  this  re- 
spect ;  in  the  north,  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
legislation  was  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  classes  ;  in  the  south,  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  only  was  an  object  of  public  at- 
tention. 

The  first  public  institution  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
which  succe<>dt;d'  in  the  south,  was  that  of  William  and 
Mary  Collegr,  in  Virginia,  established  in  1602,  by  the  sove- 
reigns whose  names  it  bears. 

Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  was  commenced  in  170ft-r 
eleven  of  the  principal  ministers  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  adoni  such  measures  as  they  . 
should  deem  expeoienl,  on  the  subject  of  a  college — agree- 
ing to  found  one  in  the  ccilony.  The  next  year,  tne  legisla^ 
ture  granted  ihem  a  charter.  The  college  was  begun  it 
Saybrook,  where  was  held  the  first  commencement,  in  1702. 
In  1717,  it  was  removed  to  New-Haven,  where  it  became 

Ermanently  established.     It  was  named  after  the  Hon. 
tihu  Yale,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  WM 
ita  principal  benefactor. 

The  college  at  Princeton,  New-JeiKV,  called  "'KUNML 
14* 
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Hallt**  was  first  founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  council,  about  the  year  1738,  and  was 
anlarged  by  Grov.  Belcher,  in  1747. 

REFLECTIONS. 

See,  36.  The  history  of  this  period  presents  the  North 
American  colonies  to  our  view,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  visited  with  cruel  and  desolating  wars,  still  advancing 
in  population,  extending  their  commerce,  forming  new  set- 
tlements, enlarginc^  the  boundaries  of  their  territory,  and 
laying  wider  and  deeper  the  foundations  of  a  future  nation. 
And,  while  we  look  back,  with  admiration,  upon  the  hardy 
spirit  which  carried  our  ancestors  through  scenes  so  trying, 
and  enabled  them  to  reap  prosperity  from  the  crimsoned 
fields  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  let  us  be  thankful  that  our  lot 
it  cast  in  a  happier  day;  and  that  instead  of  sharing  in  the 

Grils  of  feeble  colonies,  we  enjoy  the  protection  and  privi- 
jes  of  a  free  and  powerful  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  reflections  subjoined  to  the  account 
which  we  have  given  of  the  "Salem  witchcraft,"  we  may 
add  another,  respecting  the  danger  of  popular  delusion. 
In  that  portion  of  our  history,  we  see  a  kind  of  madness 
rising  up,  and  soon  stretching  its  influence  over  a  whole 
community.  And  such,  too,  is  the  pervading  power  of  the 
spell,  that  the  wise  and  ignorant,  the  good  and  bad,  are  alike 
subject  to  its  control,  and,  for  the  time,  alike  incapable  ol 
judging,  or  reasoning  aright.  Now,  whenever  we  see  a 
community  divided  into  parlies,  and  agitated  by  some  gene- 
ral excitement — when  we  feel  ourselves  borne  along  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  by  the  popular  tide.  If  I  us  inquire  whether 
we  are  not  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  delusioli.  which  a 
few  years,  perhaps  a  few  months,  or  days,  may  dispel  and 
expose.  Nor,  at  such  a  time,  let  us  regard  our  sincerity,  or 
our  consciousness  of  integrity,  or  the  seeming  clearness  and 
certainty  of  our  reasonings,  as  furnishing  an  absolute  as- 
surance that,  after  ail,  we  do  not  mistake,  and  that  our  oppo- 
nents are  not  right. 

Another  reflection  of  some  importance,  and  one  that  may 
serve  to  guard  us  against  censuring,  too  severely,  the  wise 
and  good,  is  suggested  by  this  account  of  the  "  Salem  witch* 
craft."  It  is  this,  that  the  best  men  are  liable  to  err.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  condemn,  nor  should  we  withhold 
our  charity  from  those  who  fall  into  occasional  error,  pro* 
Tided  their  characters  are,  in  other  respects,  such  as  to  lay 
Mm  to  our  good  opinion. 
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Extending  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  Eng' 
land  against  Prance,  1756,  la  the  Commencement 
of  Hostilities  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  1776. 

Sec.  1.  The  war,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of 
Alx  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  had  been  highly  Injuri- 
ous to  the  general  prosperity  of  his  Majesty's  Co- 
lonies in  America;  and  the  return  of  peace  found 
them  in  a  state  of  Impoverishment  and  distress. 
Great  losses  had  been  sustained  in  their  com- 
merce, and  many  of  their  vessels  had  been  seized 
on  the  coast  by  privateers.  Bills  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions,  had  been  Issued  to  ' 
carry  on  the  war,  which  they  were  now  unable 
to  redeem,  and  the  losses  of  men  in  various  ex 
pedttioDs  against  the  enemy,  had  seriously  retard- 
ed the  increase  of  population. 

The  expensns  of  llie  nortliern  colonies,  including  New- 
England  and  New-Yorl(,  during  llie  nar,  were  estimated 
at  not  leBS  than  one  miiiion  pounds  sterling.  MassachusetU 
alone  Is  aaid  lo  have  paid  half  this  sum,  and  to  have  ex 
mnded  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  expe- 
o^on  against  Cape  Breton.  The  expenses  of  Carolina, 
lor  tho  war  in  that  quarter,  were  not  less  in  proportion. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  money,  bills  of  credit  wen 
iMued  lo  tne  amount  of  several  millions.  The  bills  isaued 
by  MuaaclLiuetis  during  two  or  three  yeaiis  ^i  \he  ^rax. 
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mHKUiled  to  between  two  and  three  millions  currency: 
vhile  at  the  lime  of  iheic  emission,  five  or  six  hundred 
potuidE  were  equal  to  only  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Before  the  complete  redemption  of  these  bills,  says  Dr. 
Trumbull,  in  those  colonies,  where  their  credit  was  host 
anppoTted.  the  depreciation  was  nearly  twenty  far  one. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  colonies,  in  the  fall  of  many 
of  their  bravest  men,  during  this  and  the  last  Indian  war, 
were  severely  felt.  From  1722  to  1749,  a  period  of  twon 
ty-<even  years,  the  losses  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hamp- 
ahire  equalled  the  whole  increase  of  their  numbers;  whereas, 
in  the  natural  course  of  population,  their  numbers  would 
hare  more  than  doubled. 

Such,  in  few  words,  was  the  general  state  of 
the  colonies,  at  the  close  of  this  war-  The  return 
of  peace  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better 
days,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people 
soon  exerted  itself  to  repair  the  losses,  which  had 
been  suslJiined.  Commerce,  therefore,  again 
flourished ;  population  increased ;  settlements 
were  extended  ;    and  the  publick  credit  revived. 

Sec.  2.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  colonies 
time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace,  before  the  pros- 
pect was  clouded,  and  the  sound  of  approaching 
war  filled  the  land  with  general  anxiety  and 
distress.  After  an  interval  of  only  about  eight 
years,  from  1748  to  May  18th,  1756,  Great  Britain, 
tinder  George  II.,  formally  declared  war  against 
France,  which  declaration  was  reciprocated  on 
the  ninth  of  June,  hy  a  similar  declaration  on 
the  part  of  France,  under  Louis  XV.,  against 
Great  Britain. 

The  general  cause,  leading  to  this  war,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Frencli  and  Indian  war,"  was 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  French,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  in  America,  helong- 
ing  to  the  English  rown. 

These  eiKroachments  were  made  upon  Nova  Scotia  uk 
llw  eut,  which  had  been  ceded  lo^  Great  Biiiain  by  Uw 
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ISth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  to  a  caoeidenU* 
part  of  which  the  French  laid  claim,  and,  in  several  places, 
were  erecting  fortifications.  In  the  north  and  west,  thef 
were  settling  and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and,  in  the  west, 
were  not  only  attempting  to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from 
the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  but  were 
encroaching  ikr  on  Virginia. 

T^e  circumstances  which  served  to  open  the  war, 
waa  the  alleged  iatrusion  of  the  Ohio  Company 
upon  the  territory  of  the  French.  This  company 
consisted  of  a  number  of  influential  men,  from 
London  and  Virginia,  who  had  obtained  a  char- 
ter grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
on  and  near  the  river  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indiana,  and  of 
settling  the  country. 

The  governor  of  Canada  had  early  intelligence 
of  the  transactions  of  this  company.  Fearing 
that  theirplan  would  deprive  the  French  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  fur  trade,  and  prevent  communi- 
cations between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  he  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  New-Yorlt  and  Pennsylvania, 
claiming  the  country  east  of  the  Ohio  to  the  AUe- 
ganies,  and  forbidding  the  further  encroachmenta 
of  the  English  traders. 

As  yet,  the  Pennsyhaniana  had  principally  managed  th» 
trade  with  the  Indians.  But,  being  notv  ahoul  to  I>e  de- 
prived of  it.  by  the  Ohio  Company,  who  were  opening  a 
road  to  the  Polotnac,  they  excited  the  fears  of  the  Indiana, 
lest  their  lands  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  gave  early 
intelligence  to  the  Frenclt,  of  the  designs  and  transactions 
of  the  company. 

The  French  governor  soon  manifested  his  hostile  deter- 
mination, by  seizing  several  of  the  English  traders,  and 
carrying  them  to  a  French  port  on  the  south  of  Lake  Erie. 
— Tne  Twightwees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ohio,  near  Miami 
rirer,  among  whom  the  English  had  been  trading,  resented 
the  seizure,  and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  took  several  Freneb 
Inders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania. 

lo  the  mean  tim^  a  communication  "waa  o'gcai- 
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•d  along  the  French  Creek  and  Allegany  river, 
between  Fort  Presqu'  He,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Ohio ;  and  French  troops  were  stationed  at  con- 
venient distances,  secured  by  temporary  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  Ohio  Company,  thus  threatened  with  the 
destruction  of  their  trade,  were  now  loud  in  their 
complaints.  Dinwiddle,  lieutenant  governor  of  Vlr- 
^nia,  to  whotn  these  complaints  were  addressed, 
laid  the  subject  before  the  assembly,  which  or- 
dered a  messenger  to  be  dispatched  to  the  French 
commandant  on  the  Ohio,  to  demand  the  reasons 
of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  tlie  Frencil 
to  evacuate  their  forts  in  that  region. 

Sec.  3.  The  person  entrusted  with  this  service 
was  George  Washinglon,  who  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one,  thus  stepped  forth  in  the  publlck 
cause,  and  began  th&t  line  of  services,  which  end- 
ed In  the  independence  of  his  country. 

The  service  to  which  Washington  was  now 
appointed,  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  the 
place  of  his  destination  being  above  four  hundred 
miles  distant,  two  hundred  of  which  lay  through 
a  trackless  desert  inhnbited  by  Indians.  lie  ar- 
rived in  safely,  however,  and  delivered  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Dinwiddle  to  the  command»nt.  Hav- 
ing received  a  written  answer,  and  secretly  ta- 
ken the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  he  returned.  The 
reply  of  the  commandant  to  Gov.  Dlnwiddie  was, 
that  he  bad  taken  possession  of  the  country,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  governor-general  of  Can- 
ada, to  whom  he  would  transmit  bis  letter,  and 
whose  orders  only  he  would  obey. 

Sec.  4.  The  British  ministry,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  claims,  conduct,  and  deter- 
njJnatioa  of  the  French,  without  a  formal  decla- 
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ration  of  war,  instructed  the  TlrginianB  to  reslal 
ibeir  encroactimeotB  by  force  of  arms.  Accord* 
ingly,  a  regiment  was  raised  ia  Virginia,  which 
was  Joined  by  an  independent  company  from 
South  Carolina,  andwltli  this  force  Washington, 
who  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition, 
and  was  now  raised  from  the  ranic  of  major  to 
that  of  colonel,  marched  early  in  April,  1754,  to- 
wards the  Great  Meadows,  lying  within  the  dis- 
puted territories,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
French.  The  enterprise  of  Washington  and  hie 
troops  was  highly  creditaljle  to  them,  but  the 
French  forces  being  considerably  superior,  he 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege, 
however,  of  returning  with  his  troops  to  Virginia. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he  learned  that  tha 
French  had  disposaesaed  some  Virginians  of  a  fortification, 
which  the  latter  were  erecting  for  the  Ohio  Company,  u 
the  confluence  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela,  and 
were  engaged  in  completing  ii,  for  their  own  use.  He  also 
learned,  that  a  detachment  from  that  place,  then  on  its  march 
towards  (he  Great  Meadows,  had  encampied  for  the  niglil, 
in  a  low  and  retired  situation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  some  friendly  Indians,  and  under 
cover  of  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  this  party  he  surprised 
and  captured.  Having  erected,  at  the  Great  Meadows,  a 
amall  stockade  fort,  afterwards  called  Port  Necessity,  h» 
proireeded  with  his  troops,  reinforced  by  troops  from  New- 
York,  and  others  from  South  Carolina,  to  nearly  four  hun- 
dred men.  toivards  the  French  fort,  Du  Quesne,  now  Pitta- 
burg,  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  iht;  enemy.  Hearing; 
however,  thai  the. enemy  were  approaching,  he  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Necessity.  Here  the  enemy,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  strong,  unaer  ihe  command  of  M.  da 
Tilliers,  soon  appeared,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  on 
the  fort.  After  an  engagement  of  several  hours,  de  Villiera 
demanded  a  parley,  and  offered  terms  of  cspitulation.  These 
l«nns  were  rejected ;  hut  during  the  nigbl,  July  4th,  articles  - 
were  signed,  by  which  Washin^on  was  permitted,  upon 
anrreodering  the  fort,  to  march  with  hia  troops,  unmoVosMi, 
10  Virginia. 
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Sach  was  the  be^nning  of  open  hostilltiea, 
wbich  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  other  hos- 
IQltles  characterized  by  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
WAT,  although  the  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
not  made  until  1766,  two  years  after,  as  already 
mentlooed. 

iSec.  6.  The  British  ministry,  perceiving  war 
to  be  inevitable,  recommended  to  the  British  co- 
lonies in  America,  to  unite  in  some  scheme  for 
their  common  defence.  Accordingly,  a  conven- 
.tion  of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  with  the  lieutenant  governor 
and  council  of  New-Yorlc,  was  held  at  Albany, 
this  year,  1754,  and  a  plan  of  union  adopted,  re- 
sembling, in  several  of  its  features,  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  plan  met  with  the  approbation,  neither 
of  the  provincial  assemblies,  northe  king's  council. 
By  the  former,  it  was  rejected,  because  It  gave 
too  much  power  to  the  crown ;  and  by  the  latter, 
because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  people. 

According  to  ihta  plan,  a  grand  council  wss  h)  be  fonneil, 
of  members  chosen  by  the  provincial  asBemblies,  and  sent 
from  all  (he  colonies ;  which  council,  with  a  governor  gene- 
ral, appointed  by  ihe  crown,  and  baring  a  negative  voice, 
should  be  empowered  to  make  general  laws,  to  raise  money 
in  all  the  colonies  for  their  defence,  to  call  forth  troops,  re- 
gulate trade.  Iny  duties,  &c.  &c. 

The  plan,  thus  matured,  was  approved  and  signed,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  the  day  that  Washington  surrendered  Fort 
Nticessily>  and  twenly-lwo  years  before  the  declaration  of 
Independence,  by  all  the  delegates,  excepting  those  from 
Connecticut,  who  objected  to  the  negative  voice  of  the  govw- 
noi  general. 

One  circumstance,  in  the  history  of  this  plan,  deservca 
here  to  be  recorded,  as  evincing  the  dawning  spirit  of  the 
reralutioa.  Although  the  plan  was  rejected  Dy  the  provin- 
cm/  aaeembliea,  they  declared,  without  reoerve,  that  if  it 
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were  adopted,  they  woald  undertake  to  defend  themMlinH 
from  the  French,  without  any  assistance  &ota  Great  Britsin. 
They  required,  but  to  be  left  to  employ  their  supplies  in 
their  own  way,  to  eSecl  their  security  sod  predominance. 

The  mother  country  was  too  jealous  to  trust  such  powen 
with  the  Americans ;  but  she  proposed  another  plan,  it- 
signed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  perpetual  dependence 
and  slavery  of  the  colonies.  This  plan  was,  that  the  go- 
vernors, with  one,  or  more  of  their  council,  should  form  a 
convention  to  concert  measures  for  the  general  defence,  to 
erect  fortifications,  raise  men,  &c.  &c.  with  power  to  draw 
anon  the  British  treasury,  to  defray  all  (;harges;  which 
charges  should  be  reimbursed  by  taxes  upon  Ike  eoloniet, 
iwipoted  by  acts  of  paTliament,  Bui  to  allow  the  Britiali 
government  the  right  of  taxation — to  lay  (he  colonies  under 
the  obligations  of  a  debt  to  be  thus  liquidated — to  subject 
themselves  to  the  rapacity  of  king's  collectors,  we  scarcely 
need  say.  was  a  proposal  which  met  with  universal  dieap- 

Sec.  6.  Early  in  the  springof  1755,  preparations 
were  made,  by  the  colonies,  for  vigorous  exertions 
against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  plan- 
ned. 0?ie  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  «e< 
cond  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio;  a  third  against 
Crown  Point;  and  a  fourth  against  Niagara. 

Sec.  7.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia, 
consisting,  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  from 
Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen.  Monckton  and 
Gen.  Winalow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed 
firom  Boston,  May  30th,  and  on  the  1st  of  June, 
arrived  at  Chignecto,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy.  After 
being  Joined  by  three  hundred  British  troops,  and 
a  small  train  of  artillery,  they  proceeded  against 
fori  Bean  Sejour,  which,  after  four  days  invest- 
ment, surrendered.  The  name  of  the  fort  was 
now  changed  to  that  of  Cumberland.  From  this 
place  Gen.  Monckton  proceeded  further  into  the 
country,  toolc  other  forts  in  possession  of  the 
Oench,  and  disarmed  the  inhabltanta  By  this 
successful  expedition,  the  English  ^oaeoKA'Caisx^ 
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■dres  of  the  whole  country  ofNova  Scotia,  a  part 
of  which,  ae  already  noticed,  the  French  claimed ; 
lu  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  upon  a  per- 
aoanent  hasla 

tn  tliia  whole  expedition,  tlie  Engiisli  took  hat  twenty 
mm.  Large  quantities  of  provisions  and  military  stores 
fell  into  their  hands,  with  a  number  of  valuable  cannon. 

The  French  force  in  Nova  Scotia  being  subdued,  a  diffi- 
cult question  occurred,  respecting  the  disposal  to  be  made 
of  the  inhabitants.  Fearing  thai  thejr  might  join  the  French 
in  Canada,  whom  they  had  before  furnished  with  intelli- 
■  gencc,  quarters,  and  provisions,  it  was  determined  to  dis- 
perse them  among  the  English  colonies.  Under  this  order, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  were  thus  dispersed. 

Sec.  8.'  Ttie  expedition  against  the  French,  mi 
the  Ohio,  was  led  by  Gen.  Braddock,  a  British 
officer,  who  commenced  his  march  from  Virginia, 
In  June,  with  about  two  thousand  men.  Ap- 
prehensive that  Fort  du  Quesne,  against  which 
he  was  proceeding,  might  be  reinforced,  Brad- 
dock,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  selected 
troops,  hastened  his  march,  leaving  Col.  Dunbar 
to  follow  more  slowly,  with  the  other  troops, 
and  the  heavy  baggage. 

on  the  8th  of  July,  Braddock  had  advanced 
sixty  miles  forward  of  Col.  Dunbar,  and  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  Fort  du  duesne. 
Here  he  was  advised  by  his  officers  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  wasearnestlyentreated  by  Col. 
Washington,  his  aid,  to  permit  him  to  precede 
the  army,  and  guard  against  surprise.  Too 
haughty  and  self-confident  to  receive  advice,  Brad- 
dock, without  any  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  enemy,  continued  to  press  towards  the  fort. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  July  9th,  when  within  seven 
miles  of  the  fort,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  body  oC  French  and  Indians.  Although  the 
enemy  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  yet,  after  an 
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action    of  three  hours,  Braddock,  xinder  whon 
flTeborses  had  been  killed,  was  mortally  wounded,  ' 
and  bis  troops  defeated.     The  loss  of  the  Eugllab'  ^ 
army  was  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  ofleen^  . 
and  nearly  half  the  privates. 

This  anfortunate  ilitreal  of  Gen.  Braddock  is  to  be  a» 
crit>ed  lo  his  impruilence,  and  loo  daring  intrepiditjr.  Had 
he  attended  to  those  precautions  which  were  recommended 
to  him.  he  would  not  have  been  thus  ambuscaded^  or  iuA 
he  wisely  retreated  from  a  concealed  enemy,  and  scoured 
ibe  thicket  with  his  cannon,  the  melancholy  catasiropha 
Diighl  hare  been  avoided.     But,  obstinately  riveted  to  the 


s^  on  which  he  was  first  attacked,  he  vainly  continued 
his  attempt  to  form  his  men  in  re^ilur  order,  aJthough.  br 
this  means,  a  surer  prey  to  the  enemy,  until  being  himself 


wounded,  he  could  no  longer  be  accessary  to  the  destruction 
of  human  life. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  af&ir  remains  to 
be  told.  Gen.  Braddock  held  the  protineial  troops  in  great 
contempt.  Consequently,  he  kept  the  Virginians,  and 
other  provincialsi  who  were  in  the  action,  in  the  rear. 
Yet,  although  equally  exposed  with  the  rest,  far  from  be- 
ing aflected  with  the  fears  that  disordered  the  regular 
troops,  they  stood  firm  and  unbroken,  and  under  Colonel- 
Washingion.  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  and  saved 
them  from  total  destruction. 

The  retreat  of  the  army,  after  Braddock  was  wounded, 
was  precipitate.  No  pause  was  made  until  the  rear  divi- 
sion was  met.  This  division,  on  its  junction  with  the  other, 
was  seized  with  the  same  spirit  of  flight  with  the  retreating, 
and  both  divisions  proceeded  to  Fort  Cumberland,  a  die- 
taoce  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  tlie 
plai:e  of  action. 

Had  the  troops,  even  here,  recovered  iheJr  spirits  and  re- 
turned, success  might  stilt  have  crowned  the  expedition. 
At  least,  the  army  might  have  rendered  the  most  important 
service  lo  the  cause,  by  preventing  the  d«>*«uation8  and  in* 
human  murders,  perpetrated  by  the  French  and  Indiana, 
during  the  summer,  on  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  But,  instead  of  adopting  a  course  so  salu- 
tary and  importani.  Col.  Dunbar,  leaving  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Cumberland,  marched  with  his  tioope  to  Phi- 
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jSSte.  9.  The  expedition  against  Crown  Point 
jTBS  led  by  Gen.  William  Johnson,  a  member  of 
be  council  of  New  York,  and  although  it  failed 
ii  to  Its  main  object,  yet  its  results  diffused  ex- 
ultation through  the  American  colonies,  and  dis- 
pelled the  gloom  which  followed  Braddoclt's  de- 
feat. 

The  army  under  Johnson,  arrived  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  George,  the  latter  part  of  August 
■^hile  here,  intelligence  was  received  that  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  two  thousand  in  number,  had  land- 
ed at  southbay,  now  WkUehall,  under  command 
of  Baron  Dieskau,  and  were  marching  towards 
Fort  Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pro- 
Tlslona  and  military  stores  there. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  8th,  It  was  resolved  to  detach  a  party  to  in- 
tercept the  French  and  save  the  fort.  This  party 
consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Unfortunately,  this  detachment  was  surpri- 
sed by  Dieskau,  who  was  lying  In  ambush  for 
them.  After  a  most  signal  slaughter,  in  which  Col. 
Williams  and  Hendrick,  a  renowned  Mohawk 
flachera,  and  many  other  officers  fell,  the  deiach- 
.ment  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  firing  was  heard  In  the  camp  of  Johnson, 
and  aa  it  seemed  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer, 
It  was  naturally  conjectured  that  the  English 
troops  were  repulsed.  The  best  preparations 
which  the  time  Etliowed,  were  made  to  receive 
the  advancing  foe.  Dieskau  with  his  troops  soon 
appeared,  and  commenced  a  spirited  attack.  They 
were  received,  however,  with  so  much  intrepidity 
— the  cannon  and  musquetry  did  so  much  execu- 
tioa  among  ihelr  rank%  that  the  enemy  retired 
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In  great  disorder,  having  experienced  a  signal  d< 
feat.  The  losa  of  the  French  waa  not  less  tba 
seven  hundred  killed  and  three  hundred  wounded,  , 
tblB  IO88  was  rendered  BtlU  more  severe  to  the 
French  by  a  mortal  wound  which  Dieskau  him- 
self received,  and  In  consequence  of  which  he  fell 
Into  the  handaof  the  English.  The  loss  of  the  En- 
glish did  not  much  exceed  two  hundred. 

Few  events  of  no  greater  magnitude,  leave 
stronger  Impressions,  than  resulted  from  the  tattle 
of  Lake  George.  Following  as  it  did  the  discom- 
fiture of  Braddock,  It  served  to  reslore  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms,  and  the  tone  of  the  pubUck 
mind. 

At  the  time  it  was  meditated  to  send  a  detachment  under 
Col.  Williama,  to  intercept  Dieskau,  the  number  of  men 
proposed  was  mtnlioned  to  Hendrick,  the  Mobawk  chieC 
ana  his  opinion  asked.  He  replied,  "  If  they  are  to  fighl, 
they  are  ton  few.  If  they  are  lo  be  killed,  "they  are  too 
many."  The  number  was  accordingly  increased.  Gen. 
Johnaon  proposed  also  (o  divide  the  detachment  into  ihreo 
parties.  Upon  this  Hendrick  took  three  slicks,  and  put- 
ling  ihem  logeiher,  said  lo  him,  "Put  these  together,  and 
you  cannot  break  tbem;  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you 
will  break  them  easily."  The  hint  succeeded,  and  Hen- 
drick's  sticks  saved  many  of  ihe  party,  and  probably  th» 
whole  army  from  destruction.* 

Early  in  ihe  aclion,  Gen.  Johnson  was  wounded,  and , 
Gen.  Lyman  succeeded  to  the  command,  which  he  held 
through  the  dnv.  To  this  gentleman's  gallant  excrlionr 
the  success  of  iW  day,  under  Providence,  wna  chiefly  10  hu 
ascribed.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  Gen.  Johnson  made 
no  mention  of  Gen.  Lyman  in  his  official  letter,  announc- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  victory.  Tlie  ambition  of  John- 
son was  loo  great,  and  his  avarice  too  greedy,  lo  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  a  rival.  Gen.  Johnson  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  parliament  voted  him  five  (hoiiNand  poundi 
aterling,  in  consideration  of  his  success.  The  reward  of 
J3en.  Lvman  was  (he  esteem  and  honor  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived. 
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Among  the'  woanded  of  the  French,  as  already  stated, 
U  the  BuoD  Dieskau.  He  had  received  a  ball  through 
I  leg,  and  being  unable  to  follow  his  retreating  army, 
<na  found  by  an  English  soldier,  resting  upon  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  with  scarcely  an  attendant  Dieakau,  apprehen- 
sive  for  his  safety,  was  feeling  for  his  walch,  in  order  to 
sive  it  to  the  soldier,  when  the  man,  suspecting  that  he  waa 
reeling  for  a  pistol,  levelled  his  gun,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  hips.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  treated  with 
great  kindness.  Prom  the  camp  he  was  taken  to  Albany 
■nd  New- York,  whence,  some  lime  after,  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  died.  He  was  a  superior  officer,  possessed 
of  honorable  feelings,  and  adornea  with  highly  polished 
manners.  One  staio,  however,  attaches  to  his  cnsracter. 
Before  his  engagement  with  Col,  Williams'  corps,  he  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter. 

Sec.  10.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was 
committed  to  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  But  the  season  was  too  far  advanced, 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  toetTect 
any  thing  of  Importance.  After  proceeding  to  Os- 
wego, on  Lalce  Ontario,  the  army  being  poorly 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  rainy  season  ap- 
proaching, the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  the 
troops  returned  to  Albany.  Thus  ended  the  cam- 
paign of  1755. 

Sec.  11.  In  thesprlngoftheenauingyear,  1756, 
Gov.  Shirley  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Abercroinbie, 
who  was  appointed  to  command,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  commander  in  chief 
of  all  his  majesty's  forces  In  America. 

The  hostilities  of  the  two  preceding  years  had 
been  carried  on  without  any  formal  proclamation 
of  war  ;  but  this  year,  June  9th,  as  already  sta- 
ted, war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  against 
France,  and  soon  after,  by  France  against  Great 
Britain,  In  turn. 

The  plan  of  operaUooa  for  the  campaign  of  '66 
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embraced  the  attack  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
which  were  still  Id  possenijion  ot  the  Preneb,.^ 
Both  these  places  were  of  .great  Importance; 
the  former  being  the  connecting  link  in  the  line 
of  fortifications  between  (.anada  and  Louisiana; 
and  the  latter  commanding  Lake  Chaniplaln,  and 
guarding  the  only  passage,  at  that  time,  into  Cap 
nada.  But  importaot  as  were  these  posts,  the 
reduction  of  neither  waa  this  year  accomplish- 
ed, nor  even  attempted,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the 
great  delays  of  those  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

Troops  were  raised  for  ihe  expedition  ngainst  Crown 
FoinI,  amounting  to  seren  thousand,  the  command  of  wiiont 
was  assigned  to  Maj.  Gen.  Winslow,  of  Mussachuseltt. 
But  liis  tnarcli  was  delayed  by  obstacles  aBcril>ed  to  the 
improvidence  of  Abercrombie. 

After  the  mortal  wound  received  by  Dleskau, 
atthe  battle  of  Lake  George,  the  Marqnisde  Mont- 
calm, an  able  and  enterprisiag  oltlfcr,  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  l-Vench  forces.  In  the 
monthof  August  this  officer,  with  eiqlit  thousand 
regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians,  invested  the  fort 
at  Oswego,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,^ 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  held  by  the  En- 
glish In  America, — and  in  a  few  days  took  it.  On 
the  receiptor  this  intelligence.  Lord  Loudon,  who 
had  arrived  in  Albany,  and  entered  npon  the 
command,  dispatched  orders  to  Gen.  Winslow, 
on  his  march  towards  Crown  Point,  not  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Tlie  foil  of  the  fort  at  Oswego  was  most  unfortunate  for 
the  English,  and  their  loss  of  men  made  prisoners,  and 
munitions  of  war,  peculiarly  severe.  Bv  the  capture  of  ihi> 
post,  the  eneiny  obtained  the  entire  command  of  the  lakw 
Ontario  and  Erie,  and  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Fin 
Nations.  Sixteen  hundred  men  were  made  prisonera,  and 
ens  husdred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  -weTe  laVen,  nilli 
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^rteen  mortara,  two  aloopB  of  war,  and  two  hnndnd  bont* 
Ibatteaux. 

After  this  disastrous  event,  all  offensive  opera- 
dons  were  Iraraedtately  relinquished,  although  It 
was  then  three  months  to  the  time  of  the  usual  de- 
campment of  the  army.  Thus  through  the  In 
activity  of  a  man,  whose  leading  trait  was  inde- 
*  cisiotti  not  one  object  of  the  campaign  was  gained, 
nor  one  purpose  accomplished,  either  honourabio 
or  Important. 

;S!ec.  12.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  of  this  season,  the  British  Parliament 
made  great  preparations  to  prosecute  the  war 
the  succeeding  year,  1757.  'In  July,  an  armament 
of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  flfty  transports, 
with  more  than  six  thousand  troops,  arrived  at 
Halifax,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg. 
— The  Colonies  had  been  raising  men  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
Great  was  their  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment, when  they  learned  from  the  orders  of  Lord 
Loudon,  that  these  troops  were  to  he  employed 
against  Lonisburg.  Such  inconstancy  and  fluc- 
tuation appeared  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Hut  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  Lord  Loudon  proceeded  to  Join  the  arma- 
ment at  Hatirax. 

So  dilatory  were  their  measures,  however,  that 
before  tbey  were  ready  to  sail,  Louisburg  waa 
reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail,  and  with 
troops  to  make  It-nine  thousand  strong.  On  the 
reception  of  this  Intelligence,  it  was  deemed  in- 
expedient to  proceed,  and  the  expedition  waa 
abandoned. 

Sec.  13.  While 'Weakness  and  indecision  were 
marking  the  counsels  of  the  Eogll^  the  French 
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continued  to  urge  on  tlieir  victories.  Montcalm, 
still  commander  of  the  French  in  the  north,  fmding 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Halifax,  for  the  re- 
duction of  Loulsburg,  seized  the  occasion  to  make 
a  descent  on  Fort  William  Henry,  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  George.  The  garrison  ol 
the  fort  consisted  of  three  thousand  men.  With 
a  force  of  nine  thousand  men,  Montcalm  laid 
siege  to  it.  After  a  gallant  defence  of  six  days, 
the  garrison  surrendered,  thus  giving  to  Mon^ 
calm  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  west- 
ern frontier. 

Tiie  spirited  and  protracted  defence  of  the  fort,  againsl 
such  numbers,  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  its  brave 
Tommander,  Col.  Munroe.  Six  days  was  the  enemy  Ifepi 
4t  bay,  with  unabated  resolution,  in  full  expectation  of  ar 
distance  from  Gen.  Webb,  who  lay  at  Fort  Edward,  onlj 
fifteen  miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men. 

The  character  of  Gen.  Webb  continues  sullied,  by  hii 
unpardonable  indifference  to  the  perilous  situation  of  hifl 
brethren  in  arms,  at  Fort  William  Henry.  It  deserves  to 
be  known,  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  after  very  importu* 
nate  solicitations,  obtainej  leave  of  General  Webb  to  march 
with  as  many  as  would  volunteer  in  the  service,  to  the  reliel 
of  Munroe. 

At  the  beat  of  the  drums,  the  provincials,  almost  to  a 
man,  sallied  forth,  and  were  soon  ready  and  eager  for  the 
march.  After  being  under  arms  almost  all  day,  what  were 
their  feelings  when  Sir  William,  return in;r  from  head- 
Quarters,  informed  them  that  General  Webb  had  forbidden 
them  to  march ! 

The  soldiers  were  inexpressibly  mortified  and  enraged, 
and  their  commander  did  himself  no  common  honor  in  the 
tears  he  shed,  as  he  turned'  from  his  troops,  and  retired  to 
his  tent.  ^:. 

The  defence  of  Fort  William  Henrj^^s  so  gallant,  thai 
Col.  Munroe,  with  his  troops,  was  admitted  to  an  faoporablfl 
capitulation.  The  capitulation,  however,  was  most  sl^ame 
fully  broken.  While  the  troops  were  marching  out  at  the 
ffate  of  the  fort,  the  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  partji 
dragged  the  men  from  their  ranks,  and  with  all  the  mha- 
anility  of  savage  feeling,  plundered  them  of  theit  VMiggjKfge 
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bntdtered  them  in  cold  blood.    Out  of  a  New-Hiunp- 

a  corpa  of  two  hundred,  eighty  were  missing. 

.( ia  said  that  efforts  were  made  by  ihe  French  to  restrain 

.}  barbarians,  but  the  truth  of  the  assertion  may  well  be 

juubted,  when  it  is  considered  that  Montcalm's  force  was  at 

least  seven  thouaaad  French,  and  yet  these  barbariau  weia 

not  resimiaed. 

SSw.  14:  In  176S,  moat  fortunately  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  arms,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  colonies,  a  change  took  place  in  the  ministry 
of  England.  The  celebrated  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham, 
now  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  administration, 
breathed  a  new  soul  into  the  British  councils, 
and  revived  the  energlesof  the  colonics,  weakened 
and  exhausted  by  a  series  of  ill-contrived  and  un- 
fortunate expeditions.  The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ill  favour  of  the  English,  who  continu- 
ed, with  some  few  exceptions,  to  achieve  one 
victory  after  another,  until  the  whole  of  Canada 
surrendered  to  the  British  arms. 

I'itt,  upon  coming  into  ofhce,  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  colonial  governors,  in  which  he  a»- 
sured  them  of  the  determination  of  the  ministry 
to  send  a  large  force  to  America,  and  called  upon 
them  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants  would  allow.  The  colonies  were 
prompt  and  liberal  in  furnishing  the  requisite  sup- 
plies. Massaclmsetts,  Connecticut,  and  New- 
Hampshire,  unitedly,  raised  fifteen  thousand  men; 
who  were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  May. 

Sec.  15.  Threeexpediliona  were  proposed— the 
Jirsi  against  LouLsburg  ;  the  second  against  Ticon- 
deroga  ;  the  third  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.* 

Sec.  IT).  On  the  expedition  against  Lnuliburg, 
Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Halifax,  May  38th, 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  stiips  of  the  line,  eighteen 

*  Pvonmnvd  Ob-Eum. 
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ftlgates,  and  an  anny  of  foarteen  thousand  mac 
under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Amherst,  nei 
to  whom  in  command  was  Gen.  Wolfe.  On  Oit 
26th  of  July,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  this  for- 
tress was  surrendered,  and  with  it  five  thousand 
■even  hundred  and  thirty-seven  prisoners  of  war; 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  besides 
which  the  enemy  lost  five  stilps  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates.  At  the  same  time,  Isle  Royal,  St 
Johns,  with  Cape  Breton,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  now  became  mastersof  the  coast 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  aurrender  of  this  fortresa  was  a  more  aignal  Ion  to 
France,  than  any  which  ahe  had  sustained  since  the  com 
mencemenl  of  the  wav.  It  greatly  obstructed  hei  cnmmu- 
Qicalions  with  Canada,  and  was  powerfully  inatrumtntal  in 
haatening  the  subjugation  of  that  country  to  the  British 
crown. 

Sec  17.  The  expedition  against  Thondtroga 
was  conducted  by  Gen.  Abercrombie,  commander 
In  chief  in  America,  Lord  Loudon  having  returned 
to  England.  An  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
nine  thousand  of  whom  were  provincials,  followed 
his  standard,  besides  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Having  passed  Lake  George,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty  towards  the  fortress. 
Unfortunately,  Gen.  Abercrombie  trusted  to 
others,  who  were  incompetent  to  the  task,  to  re- 
connoitre the  ground  and  Intrenchments  of  the 
enemy,  and,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  the  places,  or  of  the  proper  points  of  attack,  is- 
sued his  orders  to  attempt  the  lines  without  bring- 
ing up  a  single  piece  of  artillery. 

The  army  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  and  for  more  than  four  hours 
maintained  the  attaclc  with  incredlhle  o^BUnBics- 


Abercrombie^t  Army  cro^ains  lake  George.  P.  ISO. 
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quantity   of  ammunttion,  &.c.  &.c.  fell 
hands. 

Sec.  18.  To  dlspossesa  the  French  at  f>)Kk'ta- 
Quesite,  the  bulwark  of  their  dominion  over  C 
western  regions,  was  a  third  cxj^edition  contein'M 
plated  this  year.  Tliis  enterprise  was  entrusted* 
to  Gen.  Forbes,  who  left  Ptillartclphia  in  July, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  l)u  Cinesnc  till  late  In 
November.  Tlie  force  collected  for  the  attack 
amounted  to  eight  tliousand  effective  men.  An 
attack,  howe%'er,  was  needless,  tlie  fort  having 
been  deserted  by  the  garrison  the  evening  before 
the  arrival  of  the  army.  On  taking  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  phice,  P'orbcs,  In  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
called  it  Pittsburi^. 

Notwithstandin?  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga, 
the  campaign  closed  willi  liononr  to  the  colonies, 
and  to  the  nation  in  general.  The  successes  of 
the  year  prepaied  tiie  way  for  tiie  still  greater 
achievements  of  the  cn.suing  year. 

Sec.  19.  Another  event  of  this  year  concurred 
In  bringing  to  pass  the  forlunale  issues  of  tSie 
next.  This  was  n  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  . 
with  tl?e  Indian  nations  inhabiting  between  tho 
Apalachian  mountains,  tlie  Allegmiles.  and  the 
lakes.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Kaston, 
sixty  miles  from  I'Jiilndelphia. 

The  manaffers  of  ilie  ir.'aiy  on  ihe  |inrt  of  Grcal  Britnin, 
werp  iho  pdviTiiors  of  IVimpyivuiiia  nnrl  N<'w  Jptspv.  Sir 
Willisini  Johnson.  fo<ir  iiK'mti,-rs  "f  ihi-  roiiuril  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, six  nieinb.'rs  of  asj-cmlily.  nnd  tno  agents  from  Nuw 
Jorsfy. 

Tli'f  tribes  rr])rMehtiii  on  lliis  nn-nsion,  and  with  which 
the  trcuiv  n-nn  ni;i>Ic.  weiv  dn-  iMoliiitvka.  Oneidns.  Onon- 

da^i-s,  Cayusiis,  S^r is,  'riiwiirorag,  Nunticoqu*'^  nnd 

Cohiiy*.  ihe  Tutoloi':',  Clnijrnuis,  IfclaiRiri's,  Unamies,  Mi- 
nisinks.  Mohicans,  u!i.i  \V[i|.pingcrs     The  wlvoW  t — ^^~ 
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^"^  B,  inrlnding  women  and  children,  present,  amount 

A,j  hundred, 
f 

\^fl  20.  The  campaign  of  1759  luid  for  its  ob- 

vtie   entire  conquest  of  Canada.     For  this 

4pose,  it  was  determined,  that  three  powerful 

irmies  should  enter  Canada  by  dilferent  routes, 

^  and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  all  the  strong 

holds  of  the  French  in  that  country.     These  were 

Tlconderoga  and  Crown  Pointy  Niagara  and  Qwe 

bee. 

Sec,  21.  General  Amherst,  who  had  succeeded 
Abercrombie  as  commander  in  chief,  led  one  di- 
vision against  Tlconderoga^  which  he  readied  July 
22d.  This  fortress  soon  surrendered,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  garrison  having  retired  to  Crown 
Point.  Having  strengthened  Ticonderoga,  the 
army  next  proceeded  against  tliis  latter  place, 
and  took  quiet  possession  of  it,  the  enemy  having 
fled  before  their  arrival. 

The  French  retired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  were 
strongly  encamped,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  a  powerful  artillery.  Gen.  Amherst 
designed  to  follow  up  his  successes  against  them  in  thai 
quarter,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  naval  armament  prevented. 

Sec,  22.  The  second  division  of  the  army,  com 
manded  by  Gen.  Prideaux,  was  destined  against 
Niagara^  at  which  place  they  arrived  July  6th, 
without  loss  or  opposition.  The  place  was  im- 
mediately invested  :  on  the  24tli  of  the  month,  a 
general  battle  took  place,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Niagara,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Four  days  previous  to  this  battle,  that  able  and  distin 
guished  officer,  General  Prideaux,  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  cohorn.     The  commaDd  devolved  on  Sir  William 
Tonnson,  who  successfully  put  in  execution  the  plans  of  his 
amented  predecessor. 


\ 
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^ec.  23.   While  the  English  troops  wS 
iog  these  Important  victories  in  Upper^ 
Gea.  Wolfe  was  prosecuting  the  most  m 
enterprise  of  the  campaign,  viz.  the  redu3 
Quebec.     Embarking  at  Loulsburg  with  ■ 

thousand  men,  under  convoy  of  Admirals  ya  , 
dera  and  Holmes,  he  landed  with  his  troc  i  .'. 
June,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  little  beloV  ' 
Quebec.  \  " 

After  several  attempts  to  reduce  the  place,V 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  Wolfe  conceived  the  ^ 
project  of  ascending  with  his  troops,  a.  precipice 
of  from  150  to  200  feet,  by  which  lie  would  reach 
the  plains  of  Abraham,  lying  south  and  west  of 
tlie  city,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  enemy,  in  a 
less  fortified  spot. 

This  ascent  he  effected  with  his  army,  and  ere 
Montcalm,  the  I'rench  general,  was  aware  of  it, 
the  army  had  formed  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
and  were  prepared  for  battle. 

Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September, 
Wolfe  met  the  French  army  under  Montcalm,  and 
after  a  severe  and  bloody  contest,  in  which  both 
these  brave  commanders  fell,  victory  decided  In 
favour  of  the  Hnglish.  A  thousand  prisoners 
were  talten,  and  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  Five  days 
after,  the  city  capitulated  ;  the  inhnbitanta  were 
to  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  re- 
main neutral  during  the  war.  The  city  WB> 
garrisoned  under  the  command  of  (Jen.  Murray. 
Determined  from  the  first  to  takf  the  place,  impregnable 
as  it  was  accounied,  the  measures  of  Gen.  Wolfc  were  iin- 
gularly  bold,  and  up|iarenUy  repugnant  to  all  ihe  nutxiiOB 
of  war.  His  attcniiun  was  fiist  drawn  to  Point  Levi,  on 
ihe  ■Diuliern  bank  of  the  SL  Lawrence,  upon  vi\i!\&\l,  »&a 
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[Msion  of  it,  he  erected  batteries.  By  means  ot 
destroyed  many  houaea,  but  from  this  point  it  was 
.'rent  that  little  impression  could  be  made  upon  the 

i6f   ttons  of  the  town. 

.^fp^ing  it  impracticable  thus  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
_'  -jjji  neat  decided  on  more  during  measures.  For  the 
,  B  of  drawing  Montcalm  to  a  general  battle,  Wolfe, 
"■  ^&8  troops,  crossed  the  river  Montmorenci,  and  attack- 
tl^lhe  enemy  in  their  entrenchments.  Owing,  however,  to 
le  grounding  of  some  of  the  boats  which  conveyed  the 
troops,  a  part  of  the  detachment  did  not  land  so  soon  as  the 
Others.  The  corps  that  lirst  landed,  without  wailing  to 
form,  rushed  forward,  impetuously,  toivards  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.  But  their  courage  proved  their  ruin.  A 
-close  and  well  directed  Gre  from  the  enemy  cut  them  down 
in  great  numbers. 

Montcalm's  party  had  now  lon.'li'd,  and  were  drawn  up 
on  the  beach  in  order.  But  it  was  near  night,  a  thunder 
slorm  was  approaching,  and  the  tide  was  rapidly  setting  in. 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  delay,  Wolfe  ordered  a  retreat 
across  the  Montmorenci,  and  returned  lo  hla  quarters  on 
the  Isle  of  Orleans.  In  this  rencounter,  his  loss  amounted 
lo  near  six  hundred  of  the  flower  of  his  army. 

The  difficulties  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  Quebec  now 
urcsaed  upon  Wolfe  with  all  their  force.  But  he  knew  the 
tmpurtance  of  taking  ihis  strongest  hold — he  knew  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  cnunlryjpen — he  well  knew  that  no  mili- 
tary conduct  could  shine  that  was  not  gilded  with  success. 

Disappointed  thus  far,  and  worn  down  with  fatigue  and 
WOUhing,  General  Wolfe  feU  violently  sick.  Scarcely  had 
he  recovered,  before  he  proceeded  (o  put  in  execution  a 
plan  which  had  been  matured  on  his  sick  bed.  This  nas 
to  proceed  up  the  river — gain  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and 
draw  Montcalm  tOia  general  engagement. 

Accordingly,  the  troops  were  transported  up  ihe  river 
about  nine  miles.  On  the  lUth  of  Sept.,  one  hour  afler 
midnight,  Wolfe  nnd  his  iroopa  left  the  ships,  and  in  boats 
silently  dropped  down  the  current,  intending  to  land  a 
league  above  Cape  Diamond,  and  there  ascend  the  bank 
leadiiig  to  the  station  he  wished  to  gain.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  ranidily  of  the  river,  they  fell  below  (he  intended 
place,  and  landed  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  above  the 

city; 

The  operation  was  a  critical  one,  as  they  had  to  navigate, 
ia  ailence,  down  a  rapid  atre^m,  and  to  find  a  right  placa 
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rfbt  Imdms^.  which,  amidst  surrounding  darkn em,  I* 
easily  mtstakttn.     Besides  ihis,  the  shore  was  shelmki 
the  rank  so  steep  and  lofly,  as  scarcely  to  be  ascen^^. 
without  opposition  from  an  enemy.     Indeed,  ttu         > 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  beine  defeated  by  I  ^ 

rence  peculiarly  interesting,  as  marking  the  very  (  ■■ 

IJcacy  of  the  transaction.  *  , 

One  of  the  French  sentinels,  posted  along  the  ah)  *, 

the  English  boats  were  descending,  challenged  them  '■ 

customary  milimry  language  of  the  French.     "  Qui  i  * 

"  who  goes  there  ?"  lo  which  a  captain  in  Frazier's  i^p\  ■ 
ment  who  had  served  in  Holland,  and  was  familiar  witk\ 
the  French  language  and  customs,  promptly  replied,  "Id 
France."  The  next  question  was  still  more  embarrassing, 
for  the  sentinel  demanded,  "a  t/uel  Ttgitnentf"  "to  what 
regiment."  The  captain,  who  happened  to  know  the  name 
of  a  regiment  which  tvas  up  the  river,  with  Bougainville, 
promptly  rejoined,  "  de  In- Relnt,"  "the  Gueen's."  The 
■oldier  immediutely  replied,  "pa'se,"  for  he  concluded  at 
once,  that  this  was  a  French  convoy  of  provision,  which,  as 
the  English  had  learned  from  some  deserters,  was  expected 
to  pass  down  the  river  to  Queliec.  The  other  sentinels 
were  deceived  in  a  similar  manner;  but  one,  less  credu- 
lous than  the  rest,  running  doivn  to  the  water's  edge,  call- 
ed out,  "  Poari/uoi  esl  ce  que  roui  ne  parlez  piut  haulf 
"  Why  don't  you  speak  louder?"  The  same  captain,  with 
perfect  self-command,  replied,  "  Tais  tot,  nous  se.rain  en- 
ItJwIvesr'  "Hush,  we  shall  be  overheard  and  discover- 
ed!" The  sentry.  ?niisfied  with  this  caution,  retired,  and 
the  boats  passed  in  safely.* 

About  an  hour  before  day,  the  army  began  lo  asrcnd  the 
ecipice,  thi'  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
red  feet,  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  above  which  spread 
the  plains  of  Abraham.  By  day-light.  Rept.  13ih,  this  al- 
most incredible  enterprise  had  bi-een  efTccicd — the  desired 
station  was  attained,  the  army  was  formed,  and  roady  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

To  Montcalm,  the  intellifrencu  that  the  English  were  oc- 
cupying the  heights  of  Abrahain,  ivas  most  surprising.  The 
impossibility  of  aseendini;  the  precipice  he  considered  cer- 
tain, and  therefore  had  taken  no  measures  to  fortify  its  line. 
But  DO  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  position  of  the  Ene- 
jsh  army,  than  perceiving  a  battle  no  longer  to  be  avoids?^ 

•  Slliiaan'a  Toar,  fitun  SmolkL 
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L       A*m>si'6^  to  fight.     Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the 

K     ■'^^^lies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  met  face  to  face. 

lUd  Jr  battle  now  commenced.     Inattentive  to  the  fire  of  a 

,of  Canadians  and  Indians,  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred 

itrhom  Montcalm  had  stationed  in  the  cornfields  and 

|jies,  Wolfe  directed  his  troops  to  reserve  their  fire  for 

^ff^main  body  of  the  French,  now  rapidly  advancing.     On 

%ir  approach  within  forty  yards,  the  English  opened  their 

}tt^  and  the  destruction  became  immense. 

The  French  fought  bravely,  but  their  ranks  became  dis- 
6rdered,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  their 
officers  to  form  them,  and  to  renew  the  attack,  they  were  so 
successfully  pushed  by  the  British  bayonet,  and  hewn  down 
by  the  Highland  broadsword,  that  their  discomfiture  was 
complete. 

During  the  action,  Montcalm  was  on  the  French  leA,  and 
Wolfe  on  the  English  right,  and  here  they  both  fell  in  the 
critical  moment  thai  decided  the  victory.  Early  in  the  bat- 
tle^ Wolfe  received  a  ball  in  his  wrist,  but  binding  his  hand- 
kerchief  around  it,  he  continued  to  encourage  his  men. 
Shortly  aAer,  another  ball  penetrated  his  groin;  but  this 
wound,  although  much  more  severe,  he  concealed,  and  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  the  contest,  till  a  third  bullet  pierced  his 
breast.  He  was  now  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  rear  of  the  line. 

» 

Gen.  Monckton  succeeded  to  the  command,  but  was  im- 
mediately wounded,  and  conveyed  away.  In  this  critical 
state  of  the  action,  the  command  devolved  on  Gen.  Town- 
shend.  Gen.  Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalion,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  about  tiie  same  time,  and  Gen.  Jen- 
nezergus,  his  second  in  command,  fell  near  his  side. 

Wolfe  died  in  the  field,  before  the  battle  was  ended ;  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his. 
While  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  lieutenant,  wno  kneeled 
to  support  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  agonies  of  death: 
at  this  moment  was  heard  the  distant  sound,  "  They  fly — 
they  fly."  The  hero  raised  his  drooping  head,  and  eagerly 
asked,  •*  Who  fly  ?"  Being  told  that  it  was  the  French — 
**  Then,"  he  replied,  "  1  die  happy,"  and  expired. 

**  This  death,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "  has  furnished  a 
grand  and  pathetic  subject  for  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
Eistorian,  and,  undoubtedly,  considered  as  a  specimen  of 
mere  military  glory,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  the 
annals  of  war  afford." 

Montcalm  was  every  way  worthy  of  being  the  competitor 
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of  Woire.     Id  talents,  in  military  skill,  in  personal  cm 
he  was  not  his  inferior.     Nor  was  his  death  much  Ins 
lime.     He  lived  to  he  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  laM 
meats  were  employed  in  writing,  with  his  own  haod,  ». 
ter  to  the  Eti^ish  geoeml,  re>-om  men  ding  ihe  French  mk 
■oners  to  his  cnre  and  humanity.     When  informed  that  nil 
wound  was  mortal,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  not  then  live  to  mb  y 
the  surrender  of  Quebec."  -^ 

The  following  ir.teresting  particulars  relating  to  the  dsB-  ''; 
^rs  and  sufferings  of  two  officers  of  (he  English  army,  dn-    ; 
ring  the  battle,  we  shall  be  excuaed  for  inserting,  notwilh- 
■landing  their  length. 

"  Captain  Ochterlony  and  Ensign  Peyton,  belonged  to  iho 
regiment  of  Bri{,'odier- General  Monckton.  They  were  near- 
ly of  an  age,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty ;  the  first  was  a 
North-Briton,  the  other  a  native  of  Irelond.  Both  were 
agreeable  in  person,  and  were  connected  together  by  the 
tieaof  mutual  friendship  and  esteem.  On  the  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  biittle.  Captain  Cchterlonv  hnd  fought  a  duel  with 
a  German  officer,  in  which,  though  he  wounded  and  dis- 
armed his  nntiirroniat,  yet  he  himself  received  a  dangerous 
hurt  under  the  right  arm,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
friends  insisted  on  his  remaining  in  camp  during  the  action 
of  next  day ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  great  to  comply  with 
this  lemonsirutice.  Ho  declared  that  it  should  never  be  said 
that  a  scraU'h.  received  in  a  private  rencounter,  had  jtrevent- 
ed  him  from  doing  his  duty,  when  his  country  required  his 
service ;  und  he  look  the  field  with  a  fusil  in  his  hand, 
though  he  »-as  hardly  able  to  carry  his  nim&.  In  leading 
up  his  men  to  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  he  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  with  »  muskei  ball,  r.n  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  [lurt  with  his  fusil,  bni  he  still  continued  ad- 
vancing, until,  by  loss  of  blood,  he  bec:imc  too  weak  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Peyton  wus  lamed 
by  a  shot,  which  skittered  the  small  hone  of  his  left  leg. 
The  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  earnestly  bested,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  that  Cuplnia  Uchterlon'y  would  allow  ihem  to 
carry  him  and  the  ensign  off  the  field.  Bui  he  was  so  bi- 
gotted  to  a  severe  point  of  honor,  that  he  would  not  quit  th« 
ground,  though  ho  desired  they  would  take  care  of  his  en- 
sign. Mr.  i'eyion,  with  a  generous  disdain,  rejected  their 
food  oflicea,  declaring  that  he  would  not  leave  his  captain 
fa  such  a  situation  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  remained  sole 
suivivors  on  that  part  of  the  field. 

"  Captain  OchtcTJon/  sot  down  by  his  fiieaA,  aa&  u  x^n^ 
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pected  nothing'  but  immediate  death,  thejr  took  \eawe  of 
eh  other ;  yet  ihey  Were  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the 
ipt  of  being  protected  as  priBonera ;  for  the  captain,  see- 

5a  French  soldier,  with  two  Indians,  approach,  started  up, 
accosting  them  in  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke 
■erfectly  well,  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would 
.  /  tnat  him  and  his  companion  as  officers,  prisoners,  and  geri- 
^  '.  tlemen.  The  (wo  Indiana  seemed  to  be  entirely  under  the 
/■  conduct  of  the  Frenchmati,  who,  cominp  up  to  Mr.  Peyton, 
'  '  u  he  sat  on  the  e'round,  snatched  bis  laced  hat  from  his 
bettd,  and  robbed  the  captain  of  his  watch  and  money.  Thia 
/  outrage  was  a  siginal  to  the  Indiana  for  murder  and  pillage. 
One  of  them,  clubbing  his  firelock,  struck  at  him  behind, 
with  a  view  lo  knock  him  down,  but  the  blow  missing  his 
head,  look  plaire  upon  his  shoulder.  At  the  same  instant, 
ihe  other  Indian  poured  his  shot  into  the  breast  of  this  un- 
fortunate young  gentleman,  who  cried  out,  '  O  Peyton  I  the 
villain  has  shot  me.'  Not  yel  satiated  with  cruehy,  the  bar- 
barian sprung  upon  him,  and  slabbed  him  in  the  belly  wiib 
his  scalping  knife.  The  captain  having  parted  with  his 
fusil,  had  no  weapon  for  his  defence,  as  none  of  the  officers 
wore  swords  in  ihe  action.  The  three  ruffians,  finding  him 
still  alive,  endeavored  to  strangle  him  with  his  own  sash; 
and  he  was  now  upon  his  knees,  struggling  against  them 
with  surprising  exertion.  Mr.  Peyton,  at  this  juncture, 
having  a  double-barrelled  musket  in  his  hand,  and  seeing 
the  distress  of  his  friend,  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  who 
dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  The  other,  thinking  ihc  ensign 
would  be  an  easy  prey,  advanced  towards  him,  and  iVIr. 
Peyton,  haying  taken  good  aim,  at  the  distance  of  four  yards, 
discharged  his  piece  the  second  lime,  but  it  seemed  to  take 
DO  effect.  The  savage  tired  in  his  turn,  and  wounded  the 
ensign  in  the  shoulder ;  (hen  rushing  upon  him,  thrust  his 
bayonet  through  his  lK>dy ;  he  repeated  the  blow,  which 
Mr.  Peyton,  jitn.'mp[ing  to  parry,  received  another  wound  in 
his  left  hand;  nevertheless,  he  seized  the  Indian's  musket 
with  the  same  hand,  pulled  him  forwards,  and  with  his 
right,  drawing  n  dagger  which  hung  by  his  side,  plunged  it 
in  the  barbarian's  side.  A  violent  struggle  ensued;  but  at 
length  Mr.  Peyton  was  uppermost,  and,  with  repeated 
strokeaofhis  dagger,  killed  nis nntagonist  outright.  Here 
he  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  emotion  of  curiosity, 
to  know  whether  or  not  his  shot  had  taken  effect  on  the  body 
of  the  Indian ;  he  accordingly  turned  him  up,  and  stripping 
off"  ha  blanket,  jwrceived  toot  the  ball  had  peneinied  quite 
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through  ihe  carity  of  the  breast  Harin?  thua  obtaiui 
dear  bought  victory,  he  Blailed  up  on  one  leg,  and  aaw  Ctj 
tain  Ochierlony  standing  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  cIm 
by  (he  enemy's  breiuit-work,  with  (he  French  soldier  atteod 
ing  him.  Mr.  Peyton  then  called  aloud,  '  Captain  Ochur 
lony,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  at  last  got  under  protectioiL 
Bewaie  of  that  villain,  ivho  is  more  barbarous  than  the  ai- 
Ttiees.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  captain.  I  see  a  party  of 
Indians  coming  this  way,  and  expect  to  be  murderea  imme- 
diately.' 

"  A  number  of  these  barbarians  had  for  some  time 
been  employed  on  the  left,  in  scalping-  and  pillaging  the 
dying  and  the  dead  that  were  left  upon  the  fii'ld  of  little; 
and  above  thirty  of  them  were  in  full  march  lo  destroy  Mr. 
Pej-ton.  This  gentleman  knew  hi;  had  no  mercy  lo  ex- 
pect; for,  should  his  life  be  sporcd  for  ihi'  present,  they 
would  hove  aAenvards  insisted  upon  sicrifiiiiig  him  lo  the 
manes  of  iheir  brethren  whom  he  had  slutn;  and  in  that 
case  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  most  cxorucia- 
tinz  lorlures.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  snatched  up  his  musket, 
■no,  notwithstanding  his  broken  leg.  ran  above  forty  yards, 
without  hailing;  and  feeling  himself  now  totally  disabled, 
uid  incapable  of  proceeding  one  step  further,  he  loaded  his 
piece,  and  presented  it  to  the  two  foremost  Indians,  who  stood 
aloof  wailing  to  be  joined  by  their  fellows;  while  the  French, 
from  their  breast-works,  kepi  up  a  continual  fire  of  cannon 
and  small  arms  upon  this  poor,  solitary,  maimed  <renticman. 
In  this  uncomfortable  situation  he  stood,  when  he  discerned 
at  a  distance  a  Highland  officer,  with  a  party  of  his  men, 
akirting  the  plain  towards  the  field  ofbattle.  He  forthwith 
waved  oia  hand  in  sienal  of  distress,  and  being  perceived 
hy  the  officer,  he  delacncd  three  of  his  men  to  his  assistance. 
These  brave  fellows  hastened  to  him  through  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  fire,  and  one  of  them  bore  him  off  on  his  slinulderB. 
The  Hiirhland  officer  was  Captain  IVIucdonald,  of  Colonel 
Frazier's  battalion,  who,  understanding  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman,  his  kinsman,  had  dropped  on  the  field  ofbattle.  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  (hjs  party,  with  which  he  pene- 
trated to  the  middle  of  the  field,  drove  a  considerable  number 
of  the  French  and  Indians  before  him,  and  finding  bis  rela- 
tion still  unscalped,  carried  him  ofi'in  triumph.  Poor  CapL 
Ochterlony  was  conveyed  to  Quebec,  where,  in  a  few  daya, 
he  died  of  his  wounds.  After  the  reduction  of  that  place 
the  French  surgeons  who  attended  him,  declared,  that  in  aft 
probabiliiy,  he  would  have  recovered  of  the  two  ehoU^A 
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id  nceived  in  his  breast,  had  he  Dot  been  mortally  woimd- 
jdin  the  belly  by  thr  Indian's  scalping  knife. 

"  Aa  Ibis  very  reiiiarkable  scene  was  acteJ  in  sight  of 
both  armies,  General  Townsbend,  in  the  sequel,  enposta* 
Itted  with  the  French  officers  upon  the  inhumanity  of  keep- 
ing  up  such  a  severe  fire  against  two  wounded  gcnllemen, 
who  were  disabled,  and  deatiiiite  of  all  hope  of  escaping. 
They  answered,  that  the  lire  was  not  made  by  the  regulars, 
but  by  the  Canadians  and  savages,  whom  it  was  not  in  the 
poiver  of  discipline  to  restrain."* 

Sec.  24.  The  capture  of  Quebec,  which  soon 
followed,  important  as  it  was,  did  not  immediately 
terminate  the  war.  The  French  in  Canada  had 
8tUI  a  powerful  army,  and  some  naval  force, 
above  the  city. 

Sec.  25.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  1760,  Moiisleur 
Levi  approached  (.luebcc,  from  Montreal,  assisted 
by  six  frigates,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it 
from  the  English.  Gen.  Murray,  who  command- 
ed the  English  garrison,  marched  to  meet  him, 
with  only  three  thousand  men,  and,  on  tlie  28th 
of  April,  after  a  bloody  battle,  fought  at  Sillsery, 
three  miles  above  the  city,  the  English  army  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men,  the 
French  having  lost  more  than  double  that  number. 

The  English  retreated  to  Quebec,  to  whicli  the 
French  now  laid  siege.  About  the  middle  ol 
May,  an  English  squadron  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, soon  after  which,  the  French  fleet  was 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

Sec.  26.  The  attention  of  the  English  command- 
er in  chief,  Gen.  Amherst,  was  now  directed  to 
the  reduction  of  Montreal,  the  last  fortress  of  con- 
flcquence  In  the  possession  of  the  French.  To  ef- 
fect this,  he  detached  Col.  HavUand,  with  a  well 
dlBciplined  army,  to  proceed  to  Lake  George 
Crown  Point,  and  Lake  Champlalu ;  Gen.  Mur- 

•  ffiifiman'*  Tour,  ftsm  SaoOiL 
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ray  was  ordered  from  Quebec,  wUli  such  forces  u 
coulrt  be  spared  from  the  garrison,  while  Gen.  Am. 
herst  himself  proceeded  with  ten  thousand  men, 
by  Lake  Outario,  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Generals  Amherst  and  Murray  arrived  at  Mon 
treal  the  same  day,  Sept.  Cth,  and  were  Joined  by 
Haviland,  on  the  day  succeeding.  While  prepar- 
ing to  liiy  siege  to  the  place,  the  commander  of 
Montreal,  M.  de  VaudreuH,  perceiving  tlii\t  resist- 
ance would  be  ineffectual,  demanded  a  capitula- 
tion. On  the  8th,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Micliilimack- 
Inac,  and  all  the  other  places  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty, 

Sec.  27.  Thus  ended  a  war  which,  from  the 
first  hostilities,  had  continued  six  years,  and  du- 
ring which  much  distress  had  been  experienced, 
and  many  thousand  valuable  lives  lost.  Great 
anduniversal  was  the  Joy  that  spread  llirough  the 
colonies,  at  the  successful  termination  of  a  contest, 
BO  long  and  severe,  and  public  thanksgivings 
were  generally  appointed,  to  ascribe  due  honour 
to  Hisi  who  had  preserved  to  the  colonies  their 
existence  and  liberties. 

Sec.  28.  While  the  troops  were  employed  In 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  colonies  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  suffered  invasion  and  out- 
rage from  the  Cherokees,  a  powerful  tribe  of  sa- 
vages on  the  West.  But  in  17til,  they  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  Col.  Grant,  and  compelled  to 
eue  for  peace. 

Intelligence  being  communicated  to  Gt-n  Amherst  of  tlie 
danger  of  these  coloniea.  he  despatched  Gen.  Montgomery, 
with  one  thousand  two  hundrea  men,  for  their  protection 
■od  relief. 

Being  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  province  of  Ouolina 
tm  his  arrival,  he  immediately  proceeded  into  V\i«  cqwAtj 
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'  of  ihe  Cherolceea,  plundering'  and  destroying  (heir  TJllagM 
and  magazines  of  corn.  In  revenge,  the  savages  besieged 
Fori  Loudon,  on  the  cunRnes  of  Virginia,  which  was  oblig- 
ed, bv  reason  of  iumine.  lo  capitulale.  The  capitulation 
was,  Qowever,  broken,  and  (he  troops,  while  on  their  march 
to  Virginia,  were  assaulted,  numbers  of  them  killed,  and 
the  rest  takeo  captive. 

The  next  year,  1761,  Oen.  Montgomery  being  obliged 
to  return,  Col.  Grant  was  sent  to  continue  the  war.  With 
an  army  of  near  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  he  began 
bia  march  towards  the  enemies  country.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  army  fell  in  with  a  body  of  savages,  and  aAer  a 
strongly  contested  battle,  put  them  to  flight.  Following  up 
this  victory,  Col.  Grant  proceeded  to  destroy  their  maga- 
sines,  burn  their  corn  flelds,  and  consume  their  settlements, 
until,  having  effcclually  routed  them,  he  returned  with  his 
troops.  Soon  after  this,  the  Cherokee  chiefs  came  in,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded. 

Sec.  29.  Tlie  conquest  of  Canada  having  been 
achieved  in  1703,  a  definitive  treaty,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  had  been  aettled  the  year  before, 
was  signed  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  ratified  by 
the  IdngB  of  England  and  France  ;  by  which  all 
Nova  Scoiia,  Canada,  the  Isle  of  Gape  Breton,  and 
all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Law- 
rence, were  ceded  to  the  British  crown, 

KOTES. 

Sec.  30.  Manners  of  the  Colonists.  The 
change  in  respect  to  manners  in  the  colonies,  du- 
ring this  period,  consisted  chiefly  in  a  gradual 
wearing  away  of  nallotial  distinctions  and  pecu- 
liarities, and  a  tendency  to  a  still  greater  unity 
and  assimilation  of  character-  The  rapid  Increase 
of  wealth,  and  the  frequency  of  Intercourse  with 
Europe,  began  lo  introduce  among  the  colonies 
the  tastes,  and  fashions,  and  luxuries  of  European 
countries.  But  the  introduction  of  them  produ- 
ced little  enervation  of  character  among  the  peo- 
ple of  America.    Such  an  effect  was  counteracted 
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by  ihc  bloody  but  successful  war  with  the  Frencl: 
and  Indians,  and  the  boundless  prosperity  whicl: 
seemed  to  open  to  the  country,  and  call  forth  iii 
euergies.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  growing  weak 
ness  in  the  colonies,  we  perceive  a  more  vigor 
ous  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  pervading  thi 
country  ;  a  consciousness  of  political  important 
becoming  confirmed ;  and  a  deep  and  ardent  lov^ 
of  civil  liberty  breathing  over  the  land. 

JSec,  31.  Religion.  The  only  religious  sect  in 
troduced  into  America,  during  this  period,  wa 

that  of  the  Shakers,  or  Shaking  Quakers,  who  ai 
^  rived  from  England  in  1774,  and  settled  at  Niska 
,         yuna,  near  Albany. 

I  Although  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  had  disappeai 

I  ed  from  the  colonies,  and  the  puritanical  severity  of  the  nort 

had  become  much  softened,  yet,  until  the  commencement  ( 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  religious  character  of  th 
colonies  had  remained  essentially  the  same.  But  during  thj 
war,  infidelity  was  extensively  introduced  into  the  army,  b 
means  of  the  foreign  English  officers  and  soldiers  who  wei 
sent  into  the  country.  From  the  army,  it  spread  itself  int 
society,  and  produced  a  considerable  relaxation  of  morali 
and  a  looser  adherence  to  correct  principle. 

Sec.  32.  Trade  and  CoMiMERc  e.  During  thi 
period,  trade  and  commerce  made  great  advances 
the  annual  amount  of  imports  from  Croat  Britali 
was  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pound 
sterling,  from  175G  to  1771;  from  1771  to  1773,  i 
was  three  millions  and  a  half  annually,  on  ai 
average.  The  annual  amount  of  exports  of  th 
colonies  to  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  was  abou 
four  million  pounds  sterling,  at  the  close  of  thi 
period.  The  articles  of  export,  and  the  nature  c 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  were  essentially  the  sam 
as  stated  in  the  notes  to  Period  HI. 

In  1769,  the  number  of  ships  employed  by  Great  Britai 
and  the  colonies,  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  vraa  oive  vYvc 
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The  whale  and  other  fisheries  in  the  colonics  had  become 
of  great  importance.  In  1775,  there  were  employed  in  the 
fiahery  generally,  and  in  carrying  the  fish  to  market  from 
New-England,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of 
^1  descriptions,  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons  burthen,  and 
eleven  thousand  fishermen  and  seamen. 

Sec.  33.  Agkiculture.  During  this  period,  a 
gradual  progress  was  made  In  agriculture,  but  it 
does  not  need  any  specific  notice. 

Sec.  34.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Great  Bri- 
tain still  continued  to  oppose  the  progress  of  arts 
and  manufactures  in  the  colonies,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  but  a  moderate  advance  of  these  in- 
terests, during  this  period. 

See.  35,  Population.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  white  and  blacic  population  of  the  colo> 
Dies  did  not  vary  greatly  from  three  millions. 

Sec.  3G.  Education.  In  the  year  176fl,  the  col- 
lege at  Hanover,  New-Hampshire,  was  founded, 
and  called  Dartmouth  College,  In  Jioiiour  of  the 
Eart  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of  its  principal 
benefactors. 

In  I7"0,  the  University  In  Rhode  Lsland,  called 
Brmcn  Universify,  was  established  at  Providence. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1764,  and  first  located  at 
Warren.  At  this  place  the  first  commencemeni 
was  held,  1769. 

REFLECTIONS. 

See.  37.  The  preceding  short  period  of  our  history  pre- 
sents several  interesting  subjects  of  reflection.  The  Ame- 
rican colonies  became  the  theatre  of  n  bloody  conflict,  at- 
tended by  all  the  appalling  features  of  savage  war.  Al- 
though feebly  supported  by  England,  and  embarrassed  by 
the  want  of  political  union,  they  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
and  compelled  the  French,  theii  enemies,  to  depart  from 
their  shores  for  ever. 

But  DO  aooaet  wu  this  conflict  ended,  tlian  th«y  hegtn 
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to  fbel,  with  added  weight,  the  hand  of  Briliah  opprenioiL 
Not  humbled,  however,  by  injustice,  nor  crushed  by  sen* 
rilies,  they  vigorously  put  forth  their  strength  in  comment 
trade,  and  agriculture.  They  spread  innumerable  toils 
upon  the  ocean ;  they  converted  foiests  into  meadows  and 
wheat  fields;  established  seminaries  of  learning;  fouodod 
cities;  and  built  churches  to  God. 

Nay,  more^\*-i>  see  that  those  very  steps,  which  \ 


taken  by  the  mother  country  to  cripple  the  American  colo- 
nies, were  so  ordered  as  to  add  to  their  strength.  Bv  leav^ 
ing  (hem  to  bear  the  war  of  1756  alinoGt  alone,  she  enowed 


them  [hsl  they  could  not  expect  defence  from  hei ;  tbm 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  ener- 
gies ;  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  ascertain  iheir  uwn  strength. 

The  long  line  of  British  acts,  designed  to  crush  the  co- 
lonies, and  to  keep  them  in  humble  subjection,  passed,  aa 
they  were,  in  wilful  i^orance  of  the  feelings  ana  power  of 
America,  awakened  ine  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  great  nation. 

What  a  lesaon  may  tyranny  gather  from  this  t  And  how 
thankful  should  Act  be.  that  a  just  Providence  is  above,  who 
ngards  the  affairs  of  men — who  turns  aside  the  trampling 
heel  of  oppresaioD,  and  causes  the  bk>od  wrung  out  by  ty 
tanny  to  cry  from  the  ground,  and  to  call  forth  the  apirit  ot 
libenyt 
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DTSTIHOUIBHED  FOR  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Extei>ding  from  the  commencement  of  bostililies 
by  Great  Britain,  against  the  American  colo- 
nies, in  the  battle  of  Lexington ,  1775,  to  the  dis- 
banding of  the  American  army,  at  West  Point, 
17S3. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  wasshed  at 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  the  first  blood  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution— a  war,  which  terminated 
In  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Cirent  Britain,  and  in  their  change  from  tliis  hum- 
hh^  L-liaracter  and  condition,  to  that  of  free  and 
iailependenl  States, 

6Vc.  2.  The  causes,  which  led  the  colonies  to 
take  lip  arms  against  tlie  mother  country,  deserve 
a  distinct  recital  in  this  portion  of  our  history,  as 
they  will  clearly  show  ttie  justice,  tlie  wisdom, 
and  the  necessity  of  tliose  acts  of  resistance,  to 
which,  iit  that  trying  period,  resort  was  had, 

"  The  independence  of  America,"  it  has  been 
observed,  "was  found  by  those,  who  sought  it 
not,"  When  the  Fathers  of  this  country  left 
Great  Britain,  they  had  no  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  government  independent  of  that  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  they  came  out  as  colonists, 
and  expected  still  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
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the  mother  country.  For  many  years,  when  they 
spoke,  or  wrote,  or  thought  of  England,  It  was 
under  the  filial  and  affectionate  idea  of  "home." 
"  And  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain,"  If  we  credit  those 
who  lived  Rt  that  time,  "  there  existed  no  desire, 
nor  intention,  of  becoming  independent." 

Testimony  wilh  respect  to  the  filial  disposition  ofthe  co- 
lonies towards  ihp  mother  country  abounds.  "  I  profess," 
said  Pownal,  who  hn<i  been  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  Massacliu setts  Buy — governor  of  South  Carolina, 
ftc.  &.C. 

"  I  profess,"  said  he,  in  1705,  "  an  affection  for  ibe  colo- 
nies, because,  hnvin^  lived  amonir  iheir  people,  in  a  private, 
aa  well  as  puhlii:  character,  I  linow  them — I  ]<now  that  in 
dieir  private  socini  relations,  there  is  not  a  more  friendly, 
and  in  (heir  j>r>lLtical  one,  a  more  zealously  loyal  jieople  in 
all  his  majesiy's  dominions.  They  would  sacrihi-e  their 
dearest  interest  for  tite  honor  of  their  mother  nouniry.  I 
have  a  ri^ht  in  9;tv  this,  because  experience  hns  given  ma 
a  practical  knotvledge,  and  lliis  impression  of  ihem.  They 
have  no  othiT  i<;oa  of  this  coumry  than  as  their 'home' 
they  hove  no  olIiiT  word  by  which  to  express  it,  and  till 
of  late,  it  hns  been  constantly  expressed  by  the  name  of 

To  the  same  etTect  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
"Scotland,"  s^iid  ho.  in  176S.  "has  had  its  rebellions;  Ire- 
land lias  hail  i:t.  ri'li'lliuns;  England  its  plots  against  the 
reigning  fnmilv;  liut  Americais  free  from  this  reproach;"— 
"  No  people  were  ever  known  more  truly  loyal :  tlie  pro- 
testant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  their  idol." 

Sec.  3.  For  these  feelings  of  atfection  for  the 
mother  country,  the  colonies  deserve  the  highest 
eDcomlum.  CnuBCS  existed,  which  might  have 
Justified  a  less  degree  of  attachment,  and  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  it.  These  were  the  oppreeslon 
and  losses  which  they  endured  ;  the  shackles  Im- 
posed upon  them  ;  the  restraints  upon  their  com* 
mercc ;  the  parsimony  with  which  aid  was  ad- 
mtnistered  by  the  mother  country  ■,  the  meleai^nAp 
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nistratlon — the  peculation  and  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  royal  governors — these  things  were  suffi- 
cient, and  more  than  sufficient,  to  stifle  every  feel 
ingof  affection,  and  shake  the  last  remains  of  theii 
allegiance. 

Yet  through  all  this  oppressive  suhordination 
— through  the  calamities  of  war — through  the  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  them  their  charters,  and  their 
dearest  rights — they  could  say,  and  did  say,  "  Eng- 
land, with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  these  friendly  dispositiona 
of  the  colonies  would  at  this  time  have  been  with- 
drawn, had  not  Great  Britain  interrupted  them  by 
a  grievous  change  of  policy  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants touching  the  subject  of  revenue  and  taxation. 

Sec.  4  Before  the  peace  of  '63,  this  subject  had 
been  wisely  let  alone.  The  colonies  had  been 
permitted  to  tax  themselves,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  parliament.  Till  this  period,  it  had 
sufficed  for  tlie  mother  country  so  to  control  their 
commerce,  as  to  monopolize  its  benefits  to  herself. 
But  from  and  after  this  period,  the  ancient  system 
was  set  aside,  and  a  different  and  oppresaire  po- 
licy adopted.  The  first  act,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which  was  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  passed 
the  parliament,  Sept.  29th,  1704,  the  preamble  to 
which  began  thus—"  Whereas,  it  Is  just  and  ne- 
cessary that  a  revenue  be  raised  in  America,  for 
defraying  tlie  expenses  of  defending,  protecting, 
and  securing  the  same,  we  the  commons,"  &c. 
The  act  then  proceeds  to  lay  a  duty  on  "  clayed 
BUgnr,  indigo,  colTee,  &c.  &c.  being  the  produce  of 
a  colony  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty," 

Sec.  5.  This  act  the  colonies  could  not  approve. 
They  could  not  approve  of  it,  because  it  recogni- 
zee/ the  existence  of  a  right  to  tax  them — a  right 
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not  founded  in  Justice,  and  wiiicii  since  their  ex- 
istence, nearly  one  iiundred  and  fifty  years,  tiad,  . 
until  DOW,  seldom  been  named.  But  tlie  colonies  ' 
could  submit  to  it,  although  unpleasant  and  un- 
just, nor  would  this  act  alone  have  led  to  perma- 
nent disaffection,  had  It  not  lieen  followed  by 
other  acts,  still  more  unjust  and  oppressive. 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  of  tlie  Briiiah  paTtiament  to 
taxthe  colonies,  it  was  asserted  in  (lie  mollier  country, 
"  to  be  esseniiol  to  the  unity,  and  of  course  to  the  prosperl- 
IT,  of  the  empire,  that  the  British  parliament  should  have  m 
right  of  laJtalion  over  every  part  of  the  royal  dominions." 
In  the  colonies,  it  was  contended,  "that  taxation  ^aA  re- 
frettntatioH  were  inseparable,  and  that  ihey  could  not  be 
safe,  if  their  property  might  be  taken  from  them,  without 
their  consent."  This  claim  of  the  right  of  taxation  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  denial  of  it  on  the  other,  was  the  very 
kvtge  on  ickUh  the  reoolution  turned. 

Sec.  6.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  to  he  ob- 
served towards  America,  the  next  year,  17(55,  the 
famous  .tlamp  act  passed  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. This  ordained  that  instruments  of  writ^ 
ing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  notes,  &c.  among  the 
colonies,  sliould  be  null  and  void,  unless  executed 
on  stampod  paper,  for  which  a  duty  should  be  paid 
to  the  crown. 

When  this  bill  was  brought  in,  the  ministers,  and  pa^t^ 
cularly  Charles  Townahcnd,  exclaimed: 

"These  Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our 
care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms, 
until  thejr  are  ifrown  to  a  good  degree  of  strength  and  opu- 
lence ;  will  they  now  turn  their  backs  upon  us.  and  grudge 
to  contribute  ineir  mite  lo  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load 
which  overwhelms  \xaT' 

Col.  Barre  caught  the  words,  and,  n-ith  a  vehemence  be- 
coming a  soldier,  rose  and  said : 

"  Planltd  hy  t/our  can- !  No  1  your  oppression  planted 
them  in  America ;  they  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then 
nncultiTated  land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all 
(he  hardships  to  which  human  nature  ii  liable,  and  amon^ 
others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  enemy  ot  \^  cautiU:^, 
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•  people,  the  tnosi  subtle,  and,  I  take  npon  me  to  my,  th« 
most  truly  terrible  of  any  people  that  ever  iohabitea  ony 
',  ptK  of  Ooil's  earth ;  and  yet  actuated  by  principles  of  true 
English  libertVi  they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleasure, 
eOEipared  with  those  they  sufiered  in  their  own  counliy, 
from  the  hands  of  (hose  that  should  have  been  their  friends. 
"  7%tj/  lUMiTuhcd  by  j/out  indulgence  !  They  grew  by 
your  neglect ;  as  soon  as  you  began  to  care  aoout  them, 
that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over 
them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  the  deputies  of  some  members  of  this  house, 
sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent  their  actions, 
and  (0  prey  upon  them;  men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many 
occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  snns  of  libeny  to 
recoil  whhin  ihem  :  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  ot 
justice,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by 

Eiing  to  foreign  countries,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
ws  in  their  own. 

"  They  protected  hy  yourarMt!  They  have  nobly  taken 
np  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valor  amidst 
their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  whose  frontiers,  while  drenched  in  blood,  its  tnte* 
rior  pans  have  yielded  for  your  enlargement  ihe  little  sa- 
yings of  their  frugality  and  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  And  be- 
Hett  fltr,  Temembir,  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  the  same 

E'ril  which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  continue  with 
m  still." 

The  night  alicr  this  act  passed.  Doctor  Franklin,  who 
was  then  in  London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  after- 
wards secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress,  "  The  suit  of 
liberty  is  set ;  the  Amencans  must  light  the  lamps  of  indus- 
try and  eepnomy."  To  which  Mr.  I'hompson  answered, 
"Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  quite  of  another  sotC 
— thus  predicting  the  convulsions  which  were  about  to 
Ibllow. 

Sec.  7.  On  the  arriral  of  the  news  of  the  stamp 
act  in  America,  a  general  indignation  spread 
through  the  country,  and  resolutiona  were  passed 
against  the  act,  by  most  of  the  coloni  al  assemblies. 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  public  body  that 
met,  after  the  news  of  .the  act  reached  America.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  following  resolutions  ware  in* 
irodttced  iota  the  house  gf  fauiguaea,  by  Patrick  Henry 
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s  la\TyeT,  at  that  lime  a  yonn^  man,  but  highly  distin- 
guished Tor  the  strength  of  his  mtellect,  and  the  power  of 
his  eloquence. 

Resotred.  that  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  tbia 
his  majesty's  colony  and  dominions  of  Virginia,  brought 
with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all  othen 
his  m'ijesly's  subjects,  since  inbabiting  in  this  his  majesty's 
colony,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  have  at  Any 
time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of 
Oreol  Britain. 

Reiotrtil,  that  by  the  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King 
James  1 .  the  colonists  aforesaiu  arc  entitled  to  all  privileges 
of  fuithful,  lifge.  and  nuiiirul  born  subjects,  to  all  intents 
■od  purposes,  )is  if  ibey  had  been  abiding  and  botn  vviihin 
the  realms  of  Engliind. 

Reiolreil,  thai  his  majesty's  most  liege  people  of  this  his 
iDOst  ancient  colony,  have  enjoyed  the  riijhi  of  being  thus 
governed  by  tlioir  own  authority.  In  the  article  of  tuxes  and 
interna]  polici.',  and  that  the  same  h.'ive  never  been  ford-iied, 
not  any  other  wav  yielded  up.  but  have  been  constantly  re- 
cognized by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britiijn. 

Re.*oli:e  I,  therefore,  that  the  general  assembly  of  (his  co- 
lony, togeilier  n-ith  his  majesty,  or  his  substiiules,  hiive,  in 
their  respective  capacity,  the  only  exclusive  ri^ht  and  pow- 
er to  lay  taxiS  and  impositions  upon  llie  itihubilains  of  the 
colony  i  and  thai  any  attempts  to  vest  such  potver  in  any 
person  or  piTsons  whHtcver,  other  ihan  the  general  assembly 
aforesaid,  is  jl/rgal,  u/ieonslitalioual.  and  unjvst;  ond  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
freedoiiL 

The  debate  on  ihese  resolutions  was  animated,  and  even 
violent.  Nothing  likeihem  had  ever  transpired  in  Ameri- 
ca. They  evinced  a  settled  purpose  of  resislnnce  ;  and 
conveyed  to  the  ministry  of  Grciit  llritiiin  it  lesson,  which 
had  they  read  uitb  unprejudiced  minds,  might  have  saved 
them  the  fruitless  struggle  of  a  seven  years  ivar.  There 
'were  those,  in  the  house  of  burtresses.  ivho  strongly  op- 
posed the  resolutions  ;  but  the  bold  und  powerful  elo{|uenco 
of  Henry  liore  them  down,  and  curried  ihc  resoluiiona 
through.  In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  he  boldly  ff.wr/^i/,  that 
the  kill);  had  acied  the  part  of  a  tyrant :  and  alluding  to  ihe 
fete  of  other  tyrants,  he  excJaimed,  ''  Ctcsar  had  his  Bnttiu, 
Charles  1.  his  Crninvell,  and  George  HI." — here  pHUsing 
a  momenl  till  the  cry  of  "treason,  treason."  if  sovn\d\w^W!«tt. 
several  parts  oS  the  house,  had  ended — ho  addeii — '*  VB»^ 
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profit  by  thtir  example ;  if  thia  he  treason,  make  the  moat 
of  it." 

No  sooner  had  the  above  reaolutions  passed,  than  cooies 
(rf'them  were  forwarded  to  the  other  provinces.  Tnej' 
were  received  with  en&usiasni  by  a  justly  indignnnt  people, 
among  whom  (hey  ssfjlwl  to  raise  still  higher  the  feelinga 
of  opposition,  which  jMided  the  country. 

See.  S.  In  JuMJiafcaachusetts  recommended 
a  colonial  coagreaij»Bkisult  for  the  general  safe- 
iy.  The  recommeiiaiiBbn  waa  well  received  by 
most  of  the  colonies,  and  In  October,  twenty-eight 
members  aaaembled  In  New-York,  where  they 
remonBtrated  against  the  stamp  act,  and  petition* 
ed  Its  repeal.  At  the  same  lime,  also,  they  drew 
up  a  declaration  of  rights,  In  which  taxation  and 
representation  were  declared  to  be  inseparable. 

This  patriotic  movement,  on  the  pari  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  was  rgade  prior  to  any  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Virginia,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  which  early  manifested  itself  in  that  province. 

Throe  cotnniissionera  were  appointed  by  Massachusetts 
to  attend  the  proposed  congress,  and  a  circular  was  address- 
ed to  each  of  the  colonies,  to  appoint  commissioners,  for  iha 
tame  purpose.  To  this  proposal,  eight  colonies  acceded, 
*ii.  Rhode- Is  land,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  I>laware.  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina — 
commissioners  from  each  of  which  met  those  from  Massa- 
chuscits  at  New- York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
.  1765.  This  was  thn  first  general  meeting  oi  the  colonies. 
Timothy  Ruggles.  a  commissioner  from  Massachiuetta, 
was  chosen  president. 

In  their  declaration,  they  aclinowledged  theit  allegiatKa 
to  his  mitjesly.  and  their  willingness  to  render  due  honor  to 
the  riifhil'iil  authority  of  parliament;  but  they  claimed  that 
they  hikd  inlfrests,  rights,  and  UbtTtifs,  as  the  natural  bom 
vubjecis  of  his  majesty,  and  that,  as  they  could  not  be  repre- 
aented  in  pnrliument,  that  body  had  no  right  to  impose  taxet 
on  them,  without  their  consent.  They  declared  the  stamp 
act,  and  other  acts  of  parliament,  to  have  a  manifest  imden- 
cy  to  subvert  (he  riifhts  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

This  congress  adjourned  on  the 25th  of  October,  and  theii 
proceedings  were  approved  by  kU  the  members,  except  Mi. 
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Boggle*  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ogden  of  NewJerwy, 
both  of  whom  left  New-York  without  signing  the  addresft 
and  petitions.  The  pi^titioners  from  South  Carolina  and 
Conaeciicut  wnre  limited  by  their  instructions  to  make  report 
to  their  respective  legislatures,  and  the  committee  of  New- 
York,  who  had  been  admitted  as  members,  had  no  nutho* 
rity  to  apply  to  the  king  or  parliament.  The  address  and- 
petition  were,  therefore  signed  by  commissioners  from  six 
of  the  colonies  only.  The  proceedings  of  the  congresi 
were,  however,  afterwards  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  as- 
oeroblies  of  South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  New- York, 
but  of  the  colonies  not  therein  represented.* 

Sec.  9.  The  stump  act  came  Into  operallon  on 
the  first  day  of  November.  Bui  on  tliut  day,  not 
a  single  sheet  of  all  the  bales  of  stamps,  which 
had  been  sent  froiti  England,  could  have  been 
found  in  the  colonies  of  New-England,  New-York, 
New-Jersey.l'ennsylvanla,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
Oarollnaa.  They  had  either  been  coumiitted  to 
the  flames,  had  been  reshipped  to  F.nghind,  or 
were  safely  guarded  by  the  opposition,  into  whose 
hands  they  had  fallen.  A  general  suspension,  or 
rather,  a  total  cessation  of  all  business,  which 
required  stamped  paper,  was  the  consequence. 
The  printers  of  newspapers  only,  observes  an 
historian,  continued  tlieir  occupation ;  alleging 
for  excuse,  that  if  they  had  done  otherwise,  the 
people  would  have  given  them  such  an  admoni- 
tion, as  they  little  coveted.  None  would  receive 
the  gazettes  coming  from  Canada,  as  they  were 
printed  on  stamped  paper.  The  courts  of  justice 
were  shut ;  even  marriages  were  no  longer  cele- 
brated ;  and,  In  a  word,  an  absolute  stagnation 
In  all  the  relations  of  social  life  was  established. 

It  would  scarcely  t>e  possible,  by  means  of  language.  %> 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  strong  feelinn  of  oppoti- 
lion  to  this  moat  odious  act,  which  pervaded  tlie  friendi  of 

*         '  •  PkUta'  Fe^tieal  uul  Chil  Hirtoiy  of  Um  tJnttiA  Bute4. 
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liberiy  in  America.  As  might  be  expected,  these  feelings 
mie  munifested  in  various  liotous  proceedings,  which 
■eucely  admit  of  a  full  justificaiioii. 

As  euriyaa  the  middle  of  August,  on  the  morning  of  one 
day,  there  were  discovered  two  effigies  hanging  on  the 
Itianch  of  an  old  elm,  in  the  eouihern  part  of  Boston,  one 
of  which  WHS  designed  to  repn^sent  a  stamp  officer — the 
other  a  jack-bool,  out  of  whicn  rose  a  horned  head,  which 
«ppeare<!  lo  look  around. 

The  novelty  of  the  spectacle  soon  attracted  a  multitude 
lo  the  spot,  which  continued  lo  increase  all  day.  l'o\rards 
erening,  the  effigies  were  taken  down,  placed  on  a  bier,  and 
carried  in  funeral  procession  thriiugh  several  streets — a 
host  following,  and  shoutinjf,  "liberty  and  property  for- 
ever I — no  stamps  I"  At  length,  arriving  in  front  of  a  house, 
owned  by  one  Oliver,  which  ihi^y  supposed  intended  for  a 
stamp  office,  they  demolished  it  lu  its  very  foundaiions. 

From  this,  lliey  proceeded  lo  his  dwefling,  and  finding 
Oliver  had  fled,  they  destroyed  his  fences,  broke  open  the 
doors  of  his  dwelling,  and  greatly  injured  his  furniture. 
On  the  following  day,  apprehensive  of  a  second  visit  from 
this  lawless  multitude,  Oliver  gave  public  notice,  that  he  had 
Jbrwarded  to  England  his  resigiiniion  as  a  SLnmp  officer. 
This  becoming  known  to  the  populace,  which  had  assem- 
bled to  renew  the  last  night's  assault,  they  gave  three  cheers 
to  Oliver,  and  departed  without  doing  farther  damage. 

The  opposition  of  people  in  other  places,  was  aianifestcd 
by  out-breakings  of  a  similar  kind. 

At  Porismouth,  in  New-Hampshire,  public  notice  was 
siven  to  the  friends  of  liberly  to  attend  her  funeral.  A  cof- 
fin was  prepared,  upon  which  the  word  Liberty  was  inscri- 
bed in  lar^e  letters.  This  was  carried  to  the  grave  with 
funeral  ceremony — minute  guns  were  fired  during  the 
march  of  the  procession.  At  the  place  of  interment,  an 
oration  was  pronounced,  in  which,  it  being  hinted  that  I  jb- 
orty,  thus  entombed,  might  yet  rteivt,  the  coffin  was  taken 
up,  and  the  word  reeivtd  ad^ed  to  the  word  Liberty.  This 
done,  the  (one  of  the  bells  was  instantly  changed  to  a  merry 
peal. 

Sec.  10.  About  this  time  associations  were 
formed  in  all  the  colonies,  under  the  title  of  Sonsof 
Liberty,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  every  prac- 
ticabie  means,  to  oppose  the  unjuat  and  arbitrary 
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measures  of  the  British  government.  Added  to 
tbls,  societies  were  Torined,  Including  femaleiras 
well  as  males,  the  members  of  which  resolved 
to  forego  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  rather  than  be 
Indebted  to  the  commerce  of  England. 

These  societies  denied  themselTes,  observes  an  historisn,* 
the  uae  of  any  foreign  articles  of  clothing;  carding,  spin- 
nil  g  and  wearing  became  the  daily  employment  of  women 
of  talhlon ;  sheep  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food,  lest 
tlure  should  not  be  found  a  sufEcicnt  snpply  of  wool ;  and 
to  '.le  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home-spun  was  to  possess  the  su< 
TWt  means  of  popular  distinction.  And  so  true  were  these 
societies  to  their  mutual  compact,  thnt  the  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  uni- 
ting with  the  colonies,  in  petiliociing  parlinment  for  a  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  law.  Artificers  and  manufacturers  in 
England  were  left  without  employment,  and  thrown  upon 
the  charities  of  the  public  ;  for  even  at  that  early  day,  this 
class  of  people  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the 
colonial  consumption  for  their  support.  The  warehouse! 
of  the  merchants  were,  for  the  same  reason,  filled  with  nn- 
saleable  goods;  and  the  table  of  the  minister  was  soon 
loaded  with  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  all  the  la^o 
towns  in  ibe  kingdom. 

Sec.  11.  FortuDatelyforthelnterestsbothof  the 
colonies  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  change  took  place 
about  this  time  In  the  admlnialration  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  several  of  the  friends  of  America 
came  into  power.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  In  the 
room  of  Lord  GrenvHle,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Gen.  Conway  Secretaries  of  State.  To  this 
new  ministry,  it  was  obvious,  that  measures 
must  be  taken  either  to  repeal  the  odious  statute, 
or  to  make  America  submit  by  force  of  arma. 
It  was  deemed  the  wiser  course  to  repeal  the 
statute  ;  and  accordingly  a  motion  was  made  i^ 
parliament  to  that  effect.    The  debate  on  the  ques- 

*  AUbd'i  AiMiiean  HeTClatia& 
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tlon  of  repeal  was  long  and  angry.  It  weis,  at 
length,  however,  carried ;  but  only  by  accompany- 
ing the  repealing  act  by  one  called  the  declaratory 
act,  the  language  of  which  was,  that  parliament 
bave,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  jtoicer  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliamenl.  Jan.  7th,  1 766.  his  majesty 
in  his  speoch  spoke  of  the  abovu  oppoaiiion  of  the  colonies 
to  the  stamp  act,  in  pointed  terms  of  Teprehension.  On  the 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  independ- 
ent and  invariable  friend  of  liberty  and  equal  rights,  was 
the  first  to  offer  his  sentiments  on  ine  stale  of  afiairs.  "It  is 
a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "since  I  ha»e  attended 
in  parliamenl ;  when  the  resolution  was  taken  in  this  house 
to  tax  America,  1  whs  ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured 
to  have  been  carried  in  my  bed,  bo  great  was  ihe  agitation 
of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  1  would  have  sojicilod 
some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  ibis  floor  to  have 
borne  my  testimony  against  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  thit 
iingdovi  kas  no  right  to  lay  a  lax  upon  the  colonies." 

Upon  concluding  his  speech,  a  silence  of  some  minutes 
succeeded.  No  one  appeared  inclined  to  take  the  part  ot 
the  late  rainisier,  or  to  rouse  the  lion,  which  lay  basking  in 
the  eye  of  the  great  commoner  who  bad  just  sat  down. 
At  lenglh,  Mr.  Grenville  rose  to  reply.  After  declaring 
the  tumult  in  America  lo  border  upon  rebellion,  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  constitutional  right  of  parliament  to  lax  the 
colonies,  he  concluded  as  follows:  "  Vngrateful  people  of 
America!  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense  dett 
to  give  them  protection;  bounties  have  been  extended  to 
them  j  in  their  favor  ibe  act  of  navigation,  that  palladium 
of  the  British  commerce,  has  been  lelaxed:  and  now  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  towards 
the  public  expense,  they  renounce  your  authority,  insult 
your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open 


Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  rose  lo  reply — but  the  rules  of  the  house  forbidding 
tiim  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  motion,  he  was  called  to 
order,  and  in  obedience  lo  ihe  call,  was  resuming  his  seat, 
when  the  loud  and  repeated  cry  of  "Go  on,"  induced  him 
once  more  to  take  the  fioor.  In  the  course  of  hit  speech, 
io  aaid,  "  We  are  told  America  is  ofri<tna<e— America  is 
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n  opwi  nbelltoH.  Sir,  I  rtjoiet  that  Ameriea  hat  Ttiitttd! 
three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelingit  of  libn- 
If,  as  rolunlarily  to  siibmii  to  be  sinves,  would  have  besD  fit 
instiumenis  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.  I  am  no  courtier 
of  America.  I  maintain  that  parliament  has  a  right  to 
hind,  to  restrain  America.  Our  legislative  power  over  the 
colonies  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  '  When,'  asks  the  ho- 
norable gentleman  'were  the  colonies  emunetpaWr  At 
what  time,  say  1  in  answer,  were  they  made  ilavtst  I  speeic 
from  accurate  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  profits  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all 
its  hranches.  is  two  millions  per  annum.  This  ta  the  fund 
n-hich  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  war;  this  !• 
the  price  America  pays  you  for  her  protection  ;  and  shall 
a  miserahle  financier  come  with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a 
pepper-corn  into  the  exchequer,  at  the  loss  of  millions  to 
the  nation  % 

"  1  know  the  valor  of  your  troops — I  know  the  skill  of 
yotir  officers — I  know  the  force  of  this  country ;  but  in 
such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America, 
if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man :  she  would  em- 
brace the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  conMitulion 
with  her.  la  this  your  boasted  peace  1  not  to  sheathe  the 
aword  in  the  scablmrd,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of 
your  countrymen  1  The  Americana  have  been  wronged — 
they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice  I     Will  you 

Iiunish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned?  No: 
et  this  coimirv  be  the  first  to  resume  its'prudence  aria  tem- 
per; I  wil!  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that  on  theit 
part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  teli  the  house  in  few  words  what  is  real- 
ly my  opinion :  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  ai$o- 
tvitljl,  lotallji,  and  imniediately." 

On  the  2'2d  of  February,  General  Conway  introduced  a 
motion  to  repeal  this  act.  The  debate  lasted  uniil  three 
o'clock  in  (he  morning,  and  never  was  ihere  a  debate  which 
excited  more  warmth  of  interest,  or  more  vehemence  of 
opposition  The  lobbies  of  the  house  were  crowded  with 
the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  (he  kingdom,  whose  anx- 
ious countenances  plainly  showed  that  (heir  fates  hung 
upon  the  issue.  A  division  at  length  being  called  for,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  rose  in  sup]>ort  oflhe  motion,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  against  it. 

Od  learning  this  vote,  the  transports  of  the  people  wen 
BDgDTernsble;     Impremed  with  the  con'hc^'n  UisIl  \\drj 
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owed  their  deliTenmce  to  Mr.  Pitt,  their  gratitude  Icnew  no 
bonnda :  when  he  appeared  at  the  door,  in  the  lancuage  ol 
Burke,  "  they  Jumpeo  upon  him,  like  children  on  along  ab- 
sent bther.  They  clung  (o  him  as  captives  about  their  re- 
deoner.  All  Englaitd  joined  in  hia  applause."  In  the 
hotue  of  peers,  the  opposition  to  the  motion  waa  still  more 
obstinate.  Some  of  the  dukes,  and  the  nuule  brnekof  bith- 
opt,  were  for  forcing  the  Americans  to  submit,  with  ^re  and 
neord.  Opposition,  however,  was,  at  length,  wearied  out, 
and  the  motion  to  repeal  was  carried  bv  a  majority  of  thir- 
tr-four,  a  compromise  having  been  macle  by  introducing  the 
BDOve  dtclaraloTji  act. 

Sec  12.  The  satlBfactlon  of  the  colonies  ou 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  sincere  and  unl- 
▼ersal."  Elevated  with  the  Idea  of  having  removed 
an  odloua  and  oppressive  burden,  and  believing, 
notwUhstandlugthe  declaratory  act  of  parliament, 
that  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  waa  at  length 
surrendered,  belter  feelings  were  Indulged;  com- 
mercial Intercourse  was  revived,  and  larger  im- 
portations of  goods  were  made  than  ever. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massa- 
rliusptls,  a  vote  of  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  of  thanks  to 
Mi.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  and  others,  waa  passed  by 
that  body.  By  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  il  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  king,  and  an  obe- 
lisk in  honor  of  all  those,  whether  of  the  bouse  of  peers  or 
of  the  commons,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  favor 
of  Ihe  rights  of  the  colonies. 

Sec.  13.  In  July,  1766,  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  waa  dissolved,  and 
a  new  one  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt 
at  this  time  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  Unfortu 
nately.  It  waa  composed  of  men  of  different  po- 
litical principles,  and  attached  to  different  parties. 
Among  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  hostile 
to  America,  was  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Influenced  by  Lord  Grenville, 
'  thia  latter  minister,  in  the  year  1767,  Introduced 
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into  parliament  a  second  plan  for  taxing  Amerl- 
ca,  vl2.  by  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasto- 
board,  painter's  colors,  and  tea. 

See.  14.  During  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  Htt 
Pitt  was  confined  by  Indisposition,  and  hence, 
unable  to  raise  liis  voice  against  it.  Without 
much  opposition,  it  passed  both  houses ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  June,  received  the  royal  assent.  At 
the  same  time,  were  passed  two  other  acts  ; — the 
one  establishing  a  new  board  of  custom-house 
officers  in  America;  and  the  other  restraining 
the  legislature  of  the  province  of  New-York  from 
passing  any  act  whatever,  untlt  they  should  fUr- 
nish  the  king's  troops  with  several  required  aN 
tides. 

Sec.  15.  These  three  acts  reached  America  at 
the  same  time,  and  again  excited  universal  alarm. 
The  first  and  second  were  particularly  odious. 
The  new  duties,  it  was  perceived,  were  only  a 
new  mode  of  drawing  money  from  the  colonies, 
and  the  same  strong  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  exhibited,  which  had  prevailed  against  the. 
stamp  act.  Several  of  the  colonies,  through  their 
colonial  assemblies,  expressed  their  Just  abhor- 
rence of  these  enactments,  and  their  determina- 
tion never  to  submit  to  them. 

SooD  after  the  eslablishment  of  the  new  board  of  custom- 
house officers,  at  Boston,  under  the  above  act.  a  til  occasion 
presented  itself,  for  an  espression  of  the  public  indignation. 
This  was  the  arrival  at  that  port,  in  May,  1666,  of  the  sloop. 
LilKTty,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancocli,  and  laden  with  wines  ' 
Irom  Madeira. 

During  the  night,  most  of  her  cargo  was  unladen,  and 
put  into  stores ;  on  the  following  da^,  the  sloop  was  entered 
at  (he  custom-house,  with  a  few  pipes  only.  A  discovery 
being  made  of  these  facts,  by  the  custom-house  officers,  the 
vessel  was  seized,  and  by  ibeir  order  removed  almg  side  of 
the  Bomney,  a  ship  of  war,  then  in  harlnr.    Th«  coi^dioEl 
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of  the  custom-boude  officers,  in  this  transaction,  roused  t  j 
indignant  feelings  of  the  Bostonians,  who  unwarrantably 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  officers,  and  even  assaulted  their 
persons.  No  prosecutions,  however,  could  be  sustained,  from 
the  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  Finding  themselves  no 
longer  safe  in  the  town,  the  officers  prudently  sought  pro- 
tection on  board  the  Romney,  and  subsequently  retired  to 
Castle  William. 

Sec.  16.  The  public  excitement  was  soon  after 
increased  by  the  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  two  re- 
giments of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Dalrymple.  These  were  designed  to  assist  the 
civil  magistrates  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
the  custom-house  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
functions. 

On  the  day  after  its  arrival,  the  fleet  was  brought  to  an- 
chor near  Castle  William.  Having  taken  a  station,  which 
commanded  the  town,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the  cannon 
of  the  ships,  landed  without  molestation,  and  to  the  number 
of  upwards  of  700  men,  marched  with  muskets  charged, 
bayonets  fixed,  martial  music,  and  the  usual  military  parade, 
on  to  the  common.  In  the  evening,  the  select  men  of  Bos- 
ton were  required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town, 
but  they  absolutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however, 
in  Fanueil  Hall,  was  permitted  to  one  regiment,  that  was 
without  its  camp  equipage.  The  next  day,  the  state  house, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
soldiers;  and  after  the  quarters  were  settled,  two  field  pieces, 
with  the  main  guard,  were  stationed  just  in  its  front.  Every 
thing  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  lower  floor  of  the  state  house,  which  had  been 
used  by  gentlemen  and  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  re- 
presentatives' chamber,  the  court-house,  Fanueil-Hall — 
places  with  which  were  intimately  associated  ideas  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience  and  utility — were 
BOW  filled  with  regular  soldiers.  Guards  were  placed  at  the 
doors  of  the  state  house,  through  which  the  council  must 
pass,  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.  The  common  was 
covered  with  tents.  Soldiers  were  constantly  marching 
and  counter  marching  to  relieve  the  guards.  The  sentinels 
challenged  the  inhabitants  as  they  passed.  The  Lord's  day 
was  profaned,  and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary  disturbed 
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oy  the  sound  of  dnimi  and  otber  military  music.    Then 
wu  every  appearance  of  a  garrisoned  town.* 

See-  17.  In  Feb.,  1769,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment went  a  step  beyond  all  that  had  preceded, 
In  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  hiiu  to  give 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts — the  spi- 
rited conduct  of  which  province  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  ministry — to  take  notice  of  such 
as  might  be  guilty  of  treason,  that  they  might  be 
sent  to  England  and  tried  there. 

A  measure  more  odious  to  the  people  of  Ame* 
rica,  or  more  hostile  to  the  British  constitution, 
could  not  be  named,  than  for  a  man  to  be  torn 
from  his  country,  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  stran- 
gers. 

The  house  of  bur^sses  of  Virginia  met  soon  after  the  * 
official  accounts  of  this  address  were  received,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  passed  several  spirited  resolutions,  expressing;  "  their 
exclusive  right  to  tax  their  constituents,  and  denying  the 
right  of  his  majesty  to  remove  an  offender  out  of  the  country 
for  trial."  The  next  day,  the  royal  governor  of  that  coloav 
sent  for  (he  house  of  burgesses,  and  addressed  them  laconi- 
cally as  follows :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  adgur  ill 
of  their  effects.  You  have  made  il  my  duty  to  dissolve  yon, 
■nd  you  are  accordingly  dissolved  1"  The  assembly  of 
Noun  Carolina  passed  similar  resolutions,  and  were  dis- 
solved by  their  governor,  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  May  following,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  con- 
TSned,  but  reused  to  transact  any  business,  while  the  state 
house  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force.  This  force, 
however,  the  governor  would  not  remove,  but  adjourned  (he 
assembly  (o  Cambridge.  At  this  place,  the  assembly  pass- 
ed resolutions  expressing  their  belief,  ibat  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in  time  of  peace,  was  an 
infringement  of  (ne  nB(ural  rights  of  the  people.  They 
refused  to  make  any  of  the  appropriations  of  money  desirra 
by  the  governor,  in  consequence  of  which  be  prorogued 
them.  In  August,  the  governor  (Bernard)  was  recalled,  and 
the  government  devolved  upon  fjieuteuant  Governor  Hutch- 
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Sec.  18.  During  the  session  of  parllEunent  in 
1770,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  of  ttie  trea- 
sury, resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office 
by  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lord  North.  In 
March,  this  latter  gentleman  introduced  a  bill, 
abolishing  all  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1767 
on  all  the  articles,  except  tea.  This  partial  sus- 
pension of  the  duties  served  to  soften  the  feeling 
of  the  Americans  in  a  degree ;  but  the  exception 
in  relation  to  tea,  it  was  quite  apparent,  was 
designed  as  a  salvo  to  the  national  honor,  and  an 
evidence  which  the  British  ralniatry  were  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies. 

iSec.  19.  While  affairs  were  thus  situated,  an 
event  occurred,  which  produced  great  excitement 
In  America,  particularly  In  Massachusetts.  This 
was  an  affray.on  theeveningof  the  fifth  of  March, 
1770,  between  some  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and 
a  number  of  his  majesty's  soldiers,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Halifax,  and  were  now  stationed  at  the 
custom  house.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  others  severely  wounded. 

The  quBirei  commenced  on  the  2d  of  March,  ai  Gray's 
rope  walk,  between  a  soldier,  and  a  man  employed  a\  iho 
rope  walk.  The  provocation  waa  given  by  the  citizen, 
and  a  scufHe  ensued,  in  which  the  aoidier  was  beaten.  On 
the  5th  of  the  monlh,  the  soldiers,  while  under  arms,  were 
pressed  upon  and  insulted,  and  dared  to  fire.  One  of  them, 
who  had  received  a  blow,  fired  at  the  aggressor,  and  a  sin- 
gle discharge  from  six  others  succeeded.  Three  of  the  ci- 
tizens were  killed,  and  five  dangerously  wounded.  Tho 
town  was  instantly  thrown  into  the  greatest  commotion,  the 
bells  were  rung,  and  the  general  cry  was  "  to  arms."  la 
a  short  time,  several  thousands  of  the  citizens  had  assem- 
bled, and  a  dreadful  scene  of  blood  must  have  .ensued,  but 
for  the  promise  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  that  the  afiair 
should  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction  in  the  morning.  Capt. 
PreatoB,  who  commanded  the  soldieiB,  waa  comimtted  with 
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them  to  priaon.  Upon  their  trial,  the  captaio  wnii  mx  aol* 
diera  were  acquitted;  two  weie  convicted  of  raanalnaghter. 
For  Mvenil  subsequent  yt»n,  tha  eveniiig  of  the  (by  ob 
which  [his  outrage  was  committed  was  commemorated  bv 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  the  event  gave  oc>:aBion  to  aa- 
dresaes  the  most  warm  and  patriotic,  which  served  to  wa- 
ken up  aod  increaaa  the  apiril  of  the  revolution. 

See.  20.  During  the  aummer  of  1772,  another 
event  occurred,  which  presented  a  ft-esh  obstacle 
to  a  reconciliation  betweea^merlca  and  the  mo- 
ther country.  This  was  the  destruction  by  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  of  a  British  armed  schoon- 
er called  Oaspee,  which  had  been  stationed  in  that 
colony  to  assist  the  board  of  custom  In  the  execu- 
tion or  the  revenue  and  trade  laws. 

The  destruction  of  this  veasel  grew  out  of  an  odioua  r^ 
qnisilion  of  her  commander,  upon  the  masters  of  packets, 
navigating  the  bay,  to  lower  their  colors,  on  passing  the 
•chooner. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  as  the  Providence  packet  was  aatl- 
log  into  the  harbor  of  Newjmrt,  her  captain  was  ordered 
to  lower  his  colors.  He  refused,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at 
him  froTn  the  schooner,  which  immediately  made  sail  in 
chaae.  By  a  dexterous  management,  on  the  part  of  th« 
master  of  the  packet,  he  led  the  schootier  on  a  snoal,  whers 
she  grounded,  and  remained  fasL  At  night,  it  waa  deter- 
mined by  a  number  of  Gshermen,  and  others,  headed  by  te- 
»oral  respectable  merchants  of  Providence,  thai  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  should  not  be  lost ;  and  tney  ac- 
cordingly manned  a  number  of  whale  boats,  in  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  schooner,  made  themselves  masters  of  her, 
and  then  set  her  on  fire.  When  ihe  knowledge  of  thla 
event  came  lo  the  governor,  a  reward  olfite  kwtdred  pourtdt 
was  offered  by  proclamation,  for  the  discovery  of  the  offen- 
ders, and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would  confess 
their  guilt.  Commissioners  were  appointed  also  to  inves- 
tiffate  the  offence,  and  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 
But  the  commissioners,  after  remaining  some  time  in  sea- 
■ion,  reported  that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence,  and  thus 
the  affair  terminated. 

See.  21.  In  1773,  an  important  meaauxe  "««& 
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While  the  discussions  were  going  on,  a  captain  of  a  vessel 
was  dispatched  to  the  governor  lo  lequest  a  paEspoit.  At 
.ength,  he  returned,  to  say  that  the  governor  refused.  The 
meeting  was  immediately  dissolved.  A  secret  plan  had 
been  formed  to  mingle  the  tea  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Three  different  parties  soon  after  sallied  out,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Mohawk  Indians,  and  precipitately  made  their  way 
to  the  wharves.  At  the  same  time,  the  citizens  were  seen 
in  crowds  directins'  their  course  to  the  same  place,  to  be- 
econe  spectators  of  a  scene,  aa  novel,  as  the  enterprise  was 
bold.  Without  noise.,  without  the  tumult  usual  on  similar 
occasions,  the  tea  was  taken  from  the  vessel  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  expeditiously  offered  as  an  oblation  "  to  the 
watery  god." 

Sec.  23.  Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  was, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1774,  communicated,  in 
In  a  message  from  the  throne,  to  both  houses  of 
parliament.  The  excitement  was  peculiarly 
strong.  In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against  Massa- 
chusetts, and  particularly  against  Boston,  which 
was  considered  as  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  a 
bill  was  brought  forward,  called  the  "Boston  port 
bill,"  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  precluded 
ftom  the  privilege  of  landing  or  discharging,  or 
of  loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise. 

A  second  bill,  which  passed  at  this  time,  es- 
sentially altered  the  charter  of  the  province,  ma- 
king the  appointment  of  the  council,  Justices, 
)udgea,  &c,  dependent  upon  the  crown,  or  its 
agent.  A  third  soon  followed,  authorizing  and 
directing  the  governor  to  send  any  person  In- 
dicted for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offence, 
to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial. 

Sec.  24.  On  the  arrival  of  these  acts,  the  town 
of  Boston  passed  the  following  vote  :  "  That  it  Is 
the  opinion  of  this  town,  that,  If  the  other  colo-  ^ 
niescome  Into  a  Joint  resolution  to  stop  all  im- 
^rlation  from  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies, 
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till  the  act  for  blocking  up  this  harbour  b«  re- 
pealed, the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North 
America  and  her  liberties."  Copies  of  this  vote 
were  transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonlea. 

As  anezpresBlon  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Boston  in  their  distress,  the  house  of 
burgesses  in  Virginia  ordered  that  the  day,  on 
wblch  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to  take  effect, 
should  be  observed  as  a  dqy  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Obs.  The  words  Whigt  ani  Toriet  were,  about  this 
time,  introduced  aa  the  diBiin^uishing  names  of  parties. 
By  the  former,  was  meant  those  who  favored  the  cause  of 
Boston,  and  were  zealous  in  supporting  ifae  colonies  against 
,  the  parliament;  by  the  latter,  was  meant  the  favorers  of 
Great  Britain. 

Sec.  25.  During  these  transactions  In  Massa- 
chusetts, measures  had  been  taken  to  convene  a 
Continental  Congress.  On  the  4th  of  Sept,  1774 
deputies  from  eleven  colonies  met  at  PhlladeU 
phia,  and  elected  Peyton  Randolph,  the  tbea 
late  speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  president, 
and  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary.  After  con^- 
derable  debate,  It  was  agreed  that  each  colony 
should  have  one  equal  vote. 

Having  settled  the  manner  of  voting,  the  coa- 
gress  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  trust 
committed  to  them.  They  agreed  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  their  rights,  recommended  the  non-Im- 
portation of  British  goods  into  the  country,  and 
the  non-exportation  of  American  produce  to  Great 
Britain,  so  long  as  their  grievances  were  unre- 
dressed— voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty — aud 
likewise  one  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
another  to  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Canada. 

This  congress,  having  flnlshed  their  business 
n  less  than  eight  weeks,  dissolved  thenoseives,  af- 
ter recommending  another  congtem  \a  Yt%  wct, 
19 
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vened  on  the  10th  of  May  ensuing,  unless  the 
redress  of  their  grievances  should  be  previously 
obtained. 

Although  the  power  of  this  congress  was  only 
advisory,  their  resolutions  were  approved,  not 
only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities, 
whether  established,  or  provisional,  and  exerted 
a  commanding  influence  in  consummating  that 
union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  In- 
creasing with  their  grievances. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  members  com- 
posing  the  congress  of  1774. 


New-Hampshire. 

John  Sullivan, 

Nathaniel  Fulsom. 
Massachusetts. 

James  Bowdoin, 

Thomas  Gushing, 

Samuel  Adams, 

John  Adams, 

Robert  T.  Paine.  ' 
Rhode-Island 

Stephen  Hopkins, 

Samuel  Ward. 

Connecticut. 

Eliphalet  Dyer, 

Roger  Sherman, 

Silas  Deane. 

New- York. 

James  Duane, 

Henry  Wisner, 

John  Jay, 

Philip  Livingston, 

Isaac  Low, 

John  Alsop, 

William  Floyd. 

New-Jersey. 

James  Kinsey, 

William  Livmgston, 

John  De  Hart, 
•Stephen  Crane, 
Richard  Smith. 


Pennsylvania, 
Joseph  Galloway, 
Charles  Humphreys, 
Samuel  Rhoaas, 
George  Ross, 
John  Morton, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Edward  Diddle. 
John  Dickenson. 

Delaware.   • 
Caesar  Rodney, 
Thomas  M*Kean, 
George  Read. 

Maryland. 
Robert  Goldsborough, 
Thomas  Jeflferson, 
William  Paca, 
Samuel  Chase, 
Matthew  Tilghman 
Virginia, 
Peyton  Randolph, 
Richard  Henry  Lee 
George  Washmgton. 
Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edmund  Pendleton. 
North-Carolii 
William  Hooper, 
\  Joseph  Hughes^ 
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Richard  Caswell.  I  Thomaa  Lynch, 

StnUk-Carolina.  Chrislooher  (jadsden, 

Henry  Mid d lew n,  Edwara  Rutledga 

John  Hatledge,  | 

The  congress  which  thus  terminated  its  session,  bu 
iostly  been  celebrated,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and 
its  celebrity  will  continue,  while  wisdom  (inds  ftdroiTers, 
and  patriotism  ia  regarded  with  veneration.  The  lone  and 
temper  of  their  various  resolutions,  the  style  of  their  ad- 
dresses, and  the  composition  of  the  several  public  papers, 
conlribnted,  in  every  particular,  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Born  and  educated  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  world, 
uopractiaed  in  the  arts  of  polity,  most  of  ihem  inexperien- 
ced in  the  arduous  duties  of  leg-islation,  differing  in  religion, 
manners,  customs,  and  habits,  as  ihey  did  in  their  views  of 
the  nature  of  ibeir  connexion  wiih  Great  Britain ;  that 
such  an  assembly,  so  constituted,  should  display  so  much 
wisdom,  sagacity,  foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the  world; 
such  sldll  in  argument;  such  force  of  reasoning;  such 
firmness  and  soundness  of  judgment;  so  profound  an  ac 
iiuaintance  with  the  rights  of  men ;  auch  genuine  patriot-  - 
ism;  and  above  all,  such  unexampled  union  of  opinioOt 
was  indeed  a  political  phenomenon  to  which  history  has 
furnished  no  parallel.*  Both  at  home  and  abroad  they 
were  spoken  of  in  terms  oftbe  highest  admiration.  Abroad, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  speeches,  re- 
marked of  them  : — "  History,  my  lords,  has  been  my  fevorite 
study,  and  in  the  celebrnted  writings  of  antiquity,  have  I 
often  admired  the  patriotism  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but,  my 
lords,  1  must  declare,  auA  avow,  that  in  the  master  states 
of  the  world.  I  know  not  the  people,  or  senate,  who,  in 
such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in 
preference  to  the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in  gene- 
ral congress  at  Philadelphia."  At  Aome,  they  were  cele- 
brated by  a  native  and  popular  bard.f  in  an  equally -eleva- 
ted strain: 

Now  mwt  the  ftthen  of  thii  wcatem  clinw ; 

Nor  Dimes  luon)  nabh-  graenl  the  mlU  of  fitDie, 
When  Sp»rtBn  firmnes*  braied  the  wreck*  of  (iini^ 

Or  Litmn  Tiitue  finnd  the  hemic  Buna. 

Not  deeper  thought  the  unmortal  tffi  inanred, 

On  Solan'a  lipg  when  GrecUn  leiulea  hung ; 
Not  manlier  eloqUFiKe  the  boaom  find, 

Wlwu  gcniui  thundered  fvta  the  Athaoun  toBgna. 
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Sec.  26.  An  asaembly  was  ordered  by  Got. 
Gage,  of  MaasachuBetu,  to  convene  Oct.  6tb  ;  but 
before  that  period  arrived,  Judging  their  meeting 
laexpedleut,  he  counteracted  the  writs  of  couto- 
catlou,  by  a  proclamation.  The  asaembly,  how- 
ever, to  the  number  of  ninety,  met  at  Salem, 
where  the  governor  not  attending,  they  adjourn ' 
ed  to  Concord.  Here  they  chose  John  Hancock 
president,  and,  after  adjourning  to  Cambridge, 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  Immediate  defence  of  the 
province,  by  enlisting  men,  appointing  general 
officers,  &c. 

In  November,  (iiia  provincial  congTesa  met  again,  and 
reeolved  to  get  in  readiness  twelve  thousand  men  to  act  in 
any  emergency ;  and  tliat  one  founii  nart  of  tlie  militia 
■hould  be  enlisted  as  minute-men.  At  the  same  time,  a  re- 
quest was  forwarded  to  Connecticut,  New-IIampahire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  jointly  to  increase  tbia  army  to  twenty  tliou- 
aand  men. 

Sec.  27.  Early  the  next  year,  Jan.  7th,  1775, 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  long  retirement, 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in- 
troduced a  conciliatory  bill,  the  Object  of  which 
was,  to  settle  the  troubles  in  America.  But  the 
efforts  of  this  venerable  and  peace-making  man 
wlioiiy  failed,  the  bill  being  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  Hlxty-four  to  thirty-two,  without  even  the 
compliment  of  lying  on  the  table. 

The  rejection  of  this  bill  ivas  followed  the  neit  day  by 
ihe  introduction  of  a  bill,  which  fioaliy  passed,  to  Teatrnin 
(he  trade  of  the  New-England  provinces,  and  to  forbid  their 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Soon  after,  re- 
striciions  were  imposed  upon  (be  middle  and  soiilhem  co- 
lonies, with  the  exception  of  New- York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina.  This  bill,  designed  to  promote  disunion 
unong  the  colonies,  happily  failed  of  its  object. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  succinct  account  of  the 
syatem  of  measures  adopted  by  the  ministry  of 
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England  toward  the  American  colonies  after  the 
peace  of  '63 — measures  most  unfeeling  and  unjust; 
but  which  no  petitions,  however  raspectlul,  and 
no  remonstrances,  however  loud,  could  change. 
Satisfied  of  this,  Justice  permitted  the  people,  and 
self-respect  and  self-preservation  loudly  summon- 
ed them,  to  resist  by  force- 
Sec.  28.  The  crisis,  therefore,  had  now  arri- 
ved, the  signal  of  war  wan  given,  and  the  blood 
shed  at  Lexington  Opened  the  scene. 

Gen.  Gage,  the  king's  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, learning  that  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  had  been  deposited  by  the  provincials,  at 
Concord,  detached  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  and  Major 
Pitcairn,  with  eight  hundred  grenadiers,  to  des- 
troy them.  On  their  arrival  at  Lexington,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  seventy  of  the 
militia,  who  had  hastily  assembled  upon  an  alarm, 
were  under  arms,  on  the  parade.  Eight  of  these 
were,  without  provocation,  killed,  and  several 
wpunded. 

The  greatest  precaution  waa  taken  by  Governor  Gags, 
to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition  from  reaching 
the  coantry.  Officers  were  dispersed  along  the  road  to 
inlercept  expresses,  who  mn;ht  be  sent  from  Boston.  But 
the  precaution  proved  inenecluaL  The  alarm  wns  given. 
and  wtis  rapidly  spread  by  means  of  church  bells,  guns, 
.  and  volleys. , 

The  slaughter  of  the  militia  at  Lexington  wns  exlromely 
wanton.  Major  Pilcairn,  the  British  commander,  on  see- 
inff  them  on  the  parade,  rode  up  to  them,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  cried  out,  "  disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels ;  throw 
down  your  arms  and  disperse."  The  sturdy  yeomanry  not 
immMial«Iy  obeying'  hia  orders,  he  approached  nearer, 
discharged  hia  pistol,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 

From  Lexington,  the  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord, 
and  destroyed  Jhe  stores.  After  killing  several  of  the  mili- 
tia, who  came  forth  to  oppose  them,  they  retreated  to  Lex- 
ington with  aome  loss,  the  Americans  firing  u(Kia  them 
frmn  behind  walla,  hedges,  and  buildings. 
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Fortunately  for  the  British,  hen  Loid  Percy  met  them, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred  men,  some  roarines, 
tnd  two  field-pieces.  Still  anooyed  by  the  provincials,  they 
cootinued  their  retreat  to  Bunker's  Hill,  in  Charleatown, 
and  the  day  following  crossed  over  to  Boston.  The  Bri- 
tish lost,  in  killed  an3  wounded,  during  their  absence,  two 
hundred  and  aeTent^-ifaree.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
amounted  to  eighty-eight  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Sec.  29.  Such  was  the  affair  at  Lexington, 
the  first  action  that  opened  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  issue  of  it  filled  the  English  ofilcers 
with  Indignation :  they  could  not  endure  that  an 
undisciplined  multitude,  that  "ajiock  of  Yankees," 
as  they  contemptuously  natued  the  Americans, 
should  have  forced  them  to  turn  their  backs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  day  immeasura- 
bly increased  the  courage  of  the  Americans. 
The  tidings  spread;  the  voice  of  war  rung 
through  the  land,  and  the  preparations  were  eve- 
ry where  commenced  to  carry  it  forward. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  be- 
ing in  session  at  this  time,  dispatched  a  minute 
account  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  depositions  to  prove  that  the  British 
troops  were  the  aggressors.  In  conclusion,  they 
used  this  emphatic  language :  "Appealing  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine  to 
die,  or  he  free." 

The  congress,  at  the  same  time,  resolved  that 
a  levy  should  be  made  in  the  province  of  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  men.  This  force  being 
raised,  was  soon  after  Joined  by  troops  from  New- 
Hampshire,  Cotinecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  assembled  in  the 
environs  of  Boston. 

Sec.  30.  As  tile  war  had  now  begun,  and  was 
likely  to  proceed,  it  was  deemed  important  to  se- 
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cure  the  fortresses  of  Ticondero^^a  and  Crow] 
Point.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  volunteers  fror 
Connecticut  and  Vermont,  under  command  c 
Col.  Ethan  Allen,  and  Col.  Benedict  Arnolc 
marched  against  Ticonderoga,  and  on  the  lOtl 
of  May,  took  it  by  surprise,  the  garrison  beini 
asleep.  The  fortress  of  Crown  Point  surrendei 
ed  shortly  after. 

On  tlie  arrival  of  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  he  demande 
the  fort.  "By  what  authority?"  asked  the  commandei 
•*  I  demand  it,"  said  Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  h 
hovah,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress."  The  summon 
was  instantly  oheyed,  and  the  fort  was,  with  its  valuabl 
stores,  surrendered. 

Sec.  31.  The  taking  of  Ticonderoga  an< 
Crown  Point  was  soon  followed  by  the  memorc 
ble  Battle  of  Banker's  Hilly  as  it  is  usually  callec 
or  of  Breed's  Hill,  a  high  eminence  in  Charles 
town,  within  cannon-shot  of  Boston,  where  th 
battle  was  actually  fought,  June  17th. 

The  evening  preceding,  a  detachment  of  one  thousan 
Americans  were  ordered  to  make  an  intrenchment  on  Bui 
leer's  Hill ;  but,  by  some  mistake,  they  proceeded  to  Breed 
Hill,  and  by  the  dawn  of  day,  had  thrown  up  a  redoul 
eight  rods  square,  and  four  feet  high. 

On  discovering  this  redoubt  in  the  morning,  the  Britis 
commenced  a  severe  cannonade  upon  it,  from  several  ship 
and  floating  batteries,  and  from  a  fortification  on  Copp' 
<  Hill,   in  Boston,    which    was    continued  until  aAernooi 

The  Americans,  however,  never  intermitted  their  work  fo 
!  a  moment,  and  during  the  forenoon,  lost  but  a  single  man 

I  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  three  thousand   Br 

I  tish,  under  command  of  Major  Gen.  Howe,  and  Brigadie 

I  Qen.  Pigot,  crossed  Charles  River,  with  an  intention  t 

j  dislodge  the  Americans. 

As  they  advanced,  the  British  commenced  firing  at  som 

1  distance  from  the  redoubt ;  but  the  Americans  reserved  thd 

fire,  until  the  enemy  were  within  twelve  rods.  They  the; 
opened,  and  the  carnage  was  terrible.  The  British  n 
treated  in  precipitate  confusion.  They  were,  howev^' 
ndlied  by  tneir  oMcera,  being,  in  some  instaucea^  ^na!^ 


; 
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on  by  their  sworda,  and  were  again  led  to  the  attack.  Thi 
AmericaDS  now  suffered  them  to  approach  withm  six  rods, 
whea  their  fire  mowed  them  down  in  heaps,  and  agnin 
they  fled.  Unfortunately  for  the  Americans,  their  ammu* 
nition  here  failed;  and,  on  the  third  charge  of  the  British, 
they  were  obliged  lo  retire,  after  having  obstinately  resist- 
ed even  longer  than  prudence  admitted.  The  British  lost 
in  this  engagement  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed, 
among  whom  was  Major  Piieairn,  who  first  lighted  the 
torch  of  war  at  Lexington,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  killed,  and  of  wounded  and  missing  there  were 
thfee  hundred  and  fourteen.  Among  the  killed  was  the 
lamented  Gen,  Wnrren. 

The  horrors  of  this  scene  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
conflagration  of  Charleatown,  elTected,  during  the  heat  ol 
the  battie,  by  the  orders  of  Gen.  Gage.  By  this  wanton  act 
of  barbarity,  two  thousand  people  were  deprived  of  their  ha- 
bitations, and  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  perished  in  the  flames. 
"Wanlon,  however,  as  the  burning  of  Charleatown  was,  it 
wonderfully  enhanced  the  dreadful  mngnifirence  of  the  day. 
To  the  Tolfeys  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon  ;  to  the 
shouts  of  the  lighting  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ;  to  the 
dark  and  awful  atmosphere  of  smoke,  enveloping  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  illumined  in  every  quarter  by  the  streams 
of  fire  from  the  various  instruments  of  death ;  the  confla- 
gration of  six  hundred  buildings  added  a  gloomy  and  ama- 
zing grandeur.  In  ihe  midst  of  this  waving  lake  of  flame, 
thelotiy  steeple,  converted  into  a  blazing  pyramid,  lowert'd 
and  trembled  over  the  vast  pyre,  and  finished  the  scene  ol 
desolation." 

To  the  Americans,  the  consequences  of  this  battle  were 
those  of  a  decided  victory.  They  learned  that  their  ene- 
mies were  not  invulnerable.  Ai  the  same  time,  they  learn- 
ed the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara- 
tions. As  the  result  of  the  baltle  spread,  the  national  pulse 
beat  still  nigner,  and  the  arm  of  opposition  was  bracea  still 
more  firmly. 

Sec.  32.  The  second  continental  congress  met 
atPlitladelphia,  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  As  military 
opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  now  resolved  up 
on  by  the  colonies,  and  had  actually  commenced, 
U  became  necessary  to  fix  upon  &  proper  person 


Col.  Allen,  demanding  tke  surrender  of  Ticon- 
deroga.    P.  223- 


Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     P.  223. 
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to  conduct  that  oppositloD.  The  person  unanU 
moualy  selected  by  congress  was  Gtorge  Wash- 
ington, a  member  of  their  body,  from  Virglnlfu 

The  honor  of  having;  suggested  and  advocated  (he  choice 
of  this  illustrious  man,  is  justly  ascribed  to  the  elder  Presi- 
dent Adams,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  ci 


gress.  The  army  was  at  this  lime  at  Cambridge,  Mnssa  ' 
chtiaetla,  under  Gen.  Ward.  As  yet,  it  bad  not  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  country  ;  but  this  mt^sure  was  duemed  eminently 
imponani,  since,  until  it  wns  adopted,  it  could  be  considered 
in  no  other  li^hl,  than  a  band  of  armed  rebels.  The  atten- 
tion of  not  a  few  in  congress  had  been  turned  towards  this 
interesting'  subject,  and  upon  the  decision,  as  to  a  command- 
er in  chief,  it  was  perceived  the  success  of  the  American 
people,  in  their  struggle  for  libiTiy,  might  depend.  The 
southern  and  middle  states,  warm  and  rapid  in  their  zeal, 
lor  the  most  part,  nere  jealous  of  New-England,  bpcause 
theyfeh  ihai  the  real  physical  fori-p  was  htrt.  What,  then, 
was  to  he  done  "i  All  New-England  adored  Gen,  Ward ; 
lie  had  been  in  the  French  war.  and  had  come  out  laden 
with  laurels.     He  wasa  scholar  and  a  gentleman.     AH  th« 

Sualifii-'Qtions  seemed  to  cluster  in  him;  and  it  was  confi- 
ently  believed  the  array  could  not  receive  any  commander 
over  nim.  Wh^t,  then,  was  to  be  done  1  DttHcuities  thick- 
ened ai  every  step.  The  struggle  was  (o  be  long  and  bloody. 
"Without  union,  all  was  lost.  Union  ivas  strength.  Tho 
country,  and  the  whole  country,  must  come  in.  One  pul- 
sation must  break  through  all  neurta.  The  cause  was  one, 
and  the  arm  must  be  one.  The  members  had  talked,  deba- 
ted, considered,  and  guessed,  and  yet  the  derisive  step  bed 
not  been  taken.  At  length,  Mr,  Adams  come  to  hia  conclu- 
flion,  and  the  manner  of  developing  it  was  nearly  as  follows: 
He  was  walking  one  morning  before  congrefs  hall,  appa- 
rently in  deep  thought,  when  his  cousin,  Samuel  Adams, 
came  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  What  is  the  topic  with  you  this 
tnomin^,  cousin  ?"  "  Oh,  the  army,  the  army,"  he  replied 
"  I  am  fletermined  what  to  do  alioui  the  army  at  Cambridge," 
he  continued ;  "  1  am  determined  to  go  into  the  hsll  'iiia 
morning,  and  enter  on  a  full  detail  of  the  state  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  order  to  show  the  absolute  need  of  taking  some  de- 
eisive  steps.  My  whole  aim  will  be  to  induce  congress  to 
appoint  a  day  for  adopting  the  army,  as  the  legal  army  of 
these  United  Colonies  of  North  America  ;  and  then  vo  ^utL 
at  my  election  ol  a  commander  in  chief."     "  ^eVl^'  najL 
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fiamuel  Adams,  "  I  like  that,  coiuin  Jobn ;  but  on  whom 
have  you  fixed  as  this  commanderf"  "  t'U  tell  you,  George 
WashingtoQ,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  this  house."  "  Oh," 
replied  Samuel  Adams,  quickly,  "  that  will  never  do,  never, 
sever."  "  II  urnst  do,  it  ihatt  do,"  said  John  AdauiB,  "  and 
foi  these  reasons',  the  southern  and  middle  states  are  loth 
to  enter  ht.-iirtjly  into  the  cause,  and  their  arguments  are  po- 
tent;, they  see  that  New-England  holds  the  physical  power 
in  her  hunds,  and  they  fear  the  result.  A  New-England 
army,  a    New-England   commander,  with    New-England 

Crsevemnce,  all  united,  appal  them.  For  this  cause  they 
ng  back.  Now,  the  only  way  is,  to  allay  their  fears,  and 
give  them  nothing  to  complain  of;  and  this  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  but  by  appointing  a  southern  chief  over  thia 
force.  Then  all  will  feel  secure :  then  all  will  rush  to  th« 
standard.  This  policy  will  blend  us  in  one  mass,  and  that 
mass  will  be  resistless."  At  thia,  Samuel  Aduma  seemed 
greatly  moved.  They  talked  over  the  preliminary  circum< 
stances,  and  John  asked  his  cousin  to  second  his  motion. 

Mr.  Adiims  went  in,  took  the  floor,  and  put  forth  all  his 
Strength  in  the  delineations  he  had  prepared,  all  aiming  at 
theaduption  of  the  army.  He  was  ready  to  own  the  army, 
appoint  a  commander,  vote  supplies,  and  proceed  lo  business. 
After  bis  speech,  some  doubted,  some  objerted,  and  some 
feared.  His  warmth  mounted  with  the  occasion,  and  lo  all 
these  doubts  and  hesitations  he  replied,  "Gentlemen,  if  this 
congress  will  not  adopt  this  army,  before  ten  moons  have 
set,  New-England  will  have  a  congress  of  her  own.  which 
ipill  adopt  it,  and  she,  she  will  undertake  the  struggle  alone  ; 
yes,  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  clear  conscience,  will  front 
the  foe  alone."  This  had  the  desired  effect.  They  saw 
NeW'England  was  not  playing,  and  was  not  to  be  played 
with ;  ihey  agreed  to  appoint  a  day. 

The  day  was  hied.  It  came.  Mr.  Adams  went  in,  took 
the  floor,  urged  the  measure,  and,  aller  debate,  it  passed. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  a  lawful  commander  for  this  law- 
ful army,  wiih  supplies,  &.c.  All  looked  to  Mr  Adams,  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  he  was  ready.  He  took  the  floor,  and 
went  into  a  minute  delineation  of  the  character  of  General 
Ward,  bestowing  on  him  the  epithets  which,  then,  belonged 
to.no  one  else.  At  the  end  of  this  eulogy,  he  said,  "but 
this  is  not  the  man  I  have  chosen."  He  then  went  into  a. 
delineation  of  the  character  of  a  commander  in  chief,  such 


as  was  required  bv  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  colonies  at 
thaJjunctuie ;  ana  after  he  had  {les^ated  the  quali£catiouB 
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JD  hia  BtrODgest  language,  and  given  tbe  reasona  for  the 
nomination  he  waa  about  to  make,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
know  these  qualilicaiiana  are  high,  but  we  all  know  tbey 
are  needful  at  this  crisis,  in  this  chief  Does  any  one  aay 
that  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  country?  I  reply, 
they  are,  (hey  reside  in  one  of  our  own  body,  and  he  is  ths 
pmon  nhom  I  now  nominate,  Geoboe  Wasrinoton,  of 
Virginia." 

Waahington,  who  sat  on  Mr.  Adams'  right  hand,  was 
looking  him  intently  in  the  face,  to  watch  the  name  he  was 
about  to  aQDOunce ;  and  not  expecting  it  would  be  his  own, 
he  sprung  from  his  seat  the  moment  he  heard  it,  and  rushed 
into  an  adjoining  room,  as  quickly  as  though  moved  by  a 
ahock  of  electricity, 

Mr.  Adams  had  asked  his  cousin  Samuel  to  move  for  an 
adjournment  as  soon  as  the  nomination  was  made,  in  order 
to  give  the  members  lime  to  deliberate  in  private.  They  did 
deliberate,  and  the  result  is  before  the  world. 

General  Waahington,  in  his  reply  to  the  president  of  con* 
BTeis,  who  announced  to  him  his  appointment,  after  consent- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty  assigned  bim,  add- 
ed: "But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unl&- 
▼orabie  to  my  reputation,  1  licg  it  may  be  remembered,  by 
erery  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  witn 
the  utmost  sincerity.  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honored  with. 

"  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  congress,  thai 
aa  DO  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tcmptca  me  to  ao- 
cepl  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domes- 
tic ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it.  1  n-jll  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expense*. 
Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  da> 
aire,"* 

A  special  commission  was  drait'n  up  and  presented  id 
faim,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  forci'S ;  on  pre- 
aeating  it,  congress  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution: 
**  that  they  would  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty." 


rling.  After  Gen.  WBahinglon'i  eltmliontothr  pre«idenej, ha 
to  lend  to  tbr  complrollcn  of  tbr  treuurr  >n  tnnuiil  kccauDtnf 
M,  which,  in  lome  f  »n.  unounlal  to  thinjK>ne  Ihounnil  ddb- 
the  ■alaT7  Gial  by  law  fiir  thit  otGd  nu  tM  icon  tlum  VMMS^* 
ind  doUux,  the  eiosa  he  pud  out  oTtuB  piinU  tasAa. 
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Following  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Washington,  wns  the 
appointmenl  of  four  major  generals,  Artemas  Ward,  Charles 
Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  j  and  eight  briga* 
dier  generals,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David 
Woosier,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomaa. 
Joboi  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

Sec.  33.  Gen.  Washington,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  second  of  July,  was  received 
with  Joyful  acclamations  by  the  American  army. 
He  found  it,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  stretched 
from  Roxbury  to  Cambridge,  and  thence  to  Mys- 
tic river,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  Bri- 
tish forces  occupied  Bunlcer  and  Breed's  hill,  and 
Boston  Neck. 

The  attention  of  the  commander  in  chief  was  immediate- 
ly directed  to  the  strength  and  ailuation  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
tne  introduction  of  system  and  union  into  the  army,  the  want 
of  which  pervaded  every  department.  This  was  a  delicate 
and  difficult  attempt,  but  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington removed  every  obstacle,  and  at  length  brought  even 
independent  freemen,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  control  of  mili- 
tary discipline. 

Sec.  34.  While  Washington  was  employed  in 
organizing  his  army,  and  preparing  for  future 
operations,  an  important  expedition  was  planned 
against  Canada,  the  charge  of  which  was  assign- 
ed to  Gens.  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  one  thousand  American  troops 
landed  at  St.  Johns,  the  first  British  post  in  Cana- 
da, (one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ticon- 
deroga,)  but  found  It  advisable  to  retire  to  the  Isle 
aux  Noix,  twelve  miles  south  of  St.  Johns.  Here 
the  iieallh  of  Gen.  Schuyler  obliging  him  to  re- 
turn to  Ticonderoga,  the  command  devolved  on 
Gen.  Montgomery.  This  enterprising  officer,  Id 
a  few  days,  returned  to  the  investment  of  St. 
Johns,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  received  the 
surrender  of  this  important  post. 
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On  the  ranendeE  of  St.  Johoo,  five  hundred  regnUn  and 
one  hundred  Canadiaaa  became  pritoners  to  the  pronncials 
There  were  also-taken  thirty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  lereo 
mortars,  and  five  hundred  stands  of  arms. 

Gen.  Montgomery  next  proceeded  against  Mon- 
tt^al,  whlcti,  without  resistance,  capitulated 
Prom  Montreal  he  rapidly  proceeded  toward« 
Quebec. 

Before  his  arrival,  however  Col.  Arnold,  who 
had  been  dispatched  by  Gen.  Washington  with 
one  thousand  American  troops  from  Cambridge, 
had  reached  Q.uebec,  by  the  way  of  Kennebeck, 
a  river  of  Maine,— had  ascended  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  where  the  brave  Wolfe  ascended  be- 
fore him ;  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
a  place  twenty  miles  above  (iuebec,  where  he 
was  walling  for  the  arrival  of  Montgomery. 

Seldom  was  there  an  expedition  attempted  during  the 
American  war,  in  which  more  hardship  was  endured,  or 
more  untiring  perseverance  manifested,  than  in  this  of  Ar- 
nold's, In  ascending  the  Kennebeck,  his  troops  were  con- 
stantly obliged  to  work  against  an  impetuous  current,  and 
often  to  ham  iheir  batteaux  up  rapid  currents  and  over  dan- 
gerous  falls.  Nor  was  their  march  through  the  country, 
by  an  unexplored  route  of  three  hundred  mUes,  less  difficult 
or  dangerous.  They  had  swamps  and  woods,  monntains 
and  precipices,  alternately  to  surpass.  Added  to  thrir  other 
trials,  their  provisions  failed,  ana,  lo  support  life,  (hey  were 
obliged  lo  eat  iheir  dogs,  cartouch  boxes,  clothes,  and  shoes. 
While  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  humun 
habitations,  they  divided  their  whole  store,  about  four  pints 
of  flour  to  a  man.  At  thirty  miles  distance,  they  had  baked 
and  eaten  their  last  pitiful  morsel.  Yet  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  these  men  continued  unshaken.  7'hey  weM. 
saffering'  in  their  country's  cause,  were  toiling  for  wivea 
and  children,  were  contending  for  the  rights  and  blessinga 
of  freedom.  After  thirty-one  days  of  incessant  toil  ihrungh 
a  hideous  wilderness,  they  reached  ibe  habitations  of  men. 

Sec.  35.  Montgomery,  having  effected  a  Junction 
with  Arnold,  commenced  the  tiege  oC  CLwt\MA. 
SO 
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On  the  6th  of  December,  after  continuing  Uu 
alege  nearly  a  month  to  little  purpose,  the  bold 
plan  was  adopted  of  attempting  the  place  by 
scaling  the  walU.  Two  attacks  were  made,  at  the 
same  time,  In  different  quarters  of  the  town,  by 
Montgomery  and  Arnold.  The  attempt,  however, 
proved  unsucceaeftil,  and,  to  the  great  loss  and 
grief  of  America,  fatal  to  the  brave  Montgomery. 
He  fell  while  attempting  to  force  a  barrier,  and 
with  him  fell  two  distinguished  officers,  CapL 
M'Phereon,  his  aid,  and  Capt.  Cheeseman. 

After  this  repulse,  Arnold  retired  about  three 
miles  from  Quebec,  where  he  continued  encamp- 
ed through  a  rigorous  winter.  On  the  return  of 
spring,  1776,  finding  his  forces  Inadequate  to  the 
reduction  of  Quebec,  and  not  being  reinforced, 
he  retired.  By  the  18th  of  June,  the  Americans, 
having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  one  post  af- 
ter another,  had  wholly  evacuated  Canada. 

The  gairison  of  Gaebec  coDsisted,  at  the  time  of  the 
Ktnve  attaclc.  of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men;  the 
American  forces  were  near  eight  hundred.  The  Iom  of 
the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  death  of  Genera!  Monigomery  was  deeply  lamented 
both  in  EurO|)e  and  America.  "  The  moat  powerful  speak- 
ers in  the  British  parliament  displayed  their  eloquence,  in 
praising  his  virtues  and  lamenting  his  fall."  Congress  di- 
rected a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  expressive 
uf  their  sense  of  his  high  patriotism  and  heroic  conduct 

Sec.  36.  During  this  year,  1775,  Vfrginla,  through 
the  indiscretion  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  gover 
nor,  was  involved  in  difficulties  little  short  ol 
those  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
were  subjected.  From  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
controversy  with  Great  Britain,  the  Virginians 
had  been  In  the  foremost  rank  of  opposition ;  and. 
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In  commoD  with  other  provinces,  had  taken  mea- 
sures for  defence. 

Ttieae  measures  for  defence,  the  royal  governor, 
regarding  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  attempted  to 
thwart,  by  the  removal  of  guns  and  amaiuntUon,' 
which  had  been  stored  by  the  people  in  a  maga- 
zine. The  conduct  of  the  governor  roused  the 
inhabitants,  and  occasioned  intemperate  expres- 
sions of  resentment.  Apprehending  personal 
daDger,Lord  Diinmore  retired  on  board  theFowey 
man  of  war,  from  which  he  issued  hia  procla- 
mations, instituting  niarlial  law,  and  proffering 
freedom  to  such  sIhvcs,  as  would  leave  their  mas- 
ters, and  repair  to  the  royal  standard.  Here,  also, 
by  degrees,  lie  equipped  and  armed  a  number  of 
vessels,  and,  upon  being  refused  provisions  by 
the  provincials,  from  on  shore,  he  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss 
wras estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Nearly  six  lliousand  persons  were  de- 
prived of  their  Ijobitations. 

In  like  manner,  the  royal  governors  of  Nortli  and  South 
Carolina  thought  it  pnidi'ril  lo  retire,  and  seek  safety  on 
board  men  of  war,  Hi)yii!  government  generally  lermina- 
ted  this  yeur  thr<it:;,'l)oiii  the  country,  the  Iting's  governors, 
fox  the  most  part,  alidicaling  their  governments,  and  taking 
refiige  on  bourd  ttie  Etiglisn  shipping. 

Sec.  37.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  British 
army  from  llo^on,  by  direct  assault.  In  a  coud- 
cll  of  war,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  however, 
rather  to  take  possession  of,  and  fortify  Dorches- 
ter Heights,  which  commanded  the  harbor  and 
British  shipping.  Tlie  night  of  the  4th  of  March 
was  selected  for  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  in  the 
evening  a  covering  party  of  eight  hundred,  fol- 
lowed by  a  working  party  of  twelve  YraakAxcA. 
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with  Intrenchins  tools,  took  possession  of  th6 
Heights,  unobserved  by  the  enemy. 

Here  betaking  themselves  to  work  with  so  much 
activity,  by  morning  they  had  constructed  fortlfi- 
batloni,  which  completely  sheltered  them.  The 
surprise  of  the  British  cannot  easily  be  conceived. 
The  English  admiral,  after  examining  the  works, 
declared  that,  if  the  Americans  were  not  dislodg- 
ed from  their  position,  his  vessels  could  no  longer 
remain  Id  safety  in  the  harbor.  It  was  deter 
mined,  therefore,  by  the  British,  to  evacuate  Bos- 
ton, whlch.they  now  did  ;  and  on  the  17th,  the 
British  troops,  under  command  of  Lord  William 
Howe,  successor  of  Gen.  Gage,  sailed  for  Halifax. 
General  Washington,  to  the  great  Joy  of  the  in- 
habitants, army,  and  nation,  immediately  march- 
ed into  the  town. 

The  rear  giiord  of  the  Brilish  waa  scarcely  out  of  the 
town,  when  Washington  entered  it  on  the  other  side,  nith 
colors  displayed,  dnims  beating,  and  all  the  forms  of  vic- 
toiy  and  iriumph.  He  was  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
'viih  demonniations  of  joy  and  g^ralitude.  Sixteen  months 
had  [he  people  suffered  the  distresses  of  hunger,*  and  tho 
oulrages  of  an  insolent  soldiery. 

The  town  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle,  at  the  time 
the  army  of  Washington  entered.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred loyalists,  with  their  faniilies.  had  just  departed  on 
board  the  British  fleet,  tearing  themselves  from  home  and 
friends,  for  the  love  of  the  royal  cause.  Churches  were 
■tripped  of  pews  and  benches  for  Fuel,  shops  were  opened 
and  rifled  of  goods  to  clothe  the  army,  and  houses  had  been 
pillaged  by  an  unfeeling  soldiery. 

Sec.  38.  While  affairs  were  proceeding  thus  In 
the  north,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  June  and 

*  ProiinDni  luul  tven  10  Karce  in  Bodon,  thst  a  pound  of  fmh  fiah 

ice  itinling,  a  gDOHi  eiffbt  ihillin^  uid  fbur  peac 

I  and  Bi  pence,  a  du^  right  ahiUing*  and  two j 

id  one  pma;  per  pound.     A  sheep  c«t  ihiity-a 

Ihirtj-tliie      "'^-        -''- 

bepneiaid  al  aoj  pnce. 


vrtvF  ptnce  itinling,  a  gDOHi  eisbt  ihillin^  uid  fbur  peaoe,  a  tiukej 

Tliiw,  applce  tliinj4lirae  thilbgi  and  four  pewe  p 

lod  forty-one  ibiauip  and  eight  pence  per  oord,  and  finai^  WW  not  t« 


■  ihillingi  and  bi  pence,  a  du^  right  ahiUing*  and  two  pcnoe,  bene 
lillinga  and  one  pma;  per  pound.    A  aherp  ™« ihitty-flTa  •^ '"" 
aterlii^,  appica  tUttj-thiae  ahilGngi  ani~ 
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July,  to  destroy  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  near 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Gen.  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker.  After  an  action  of  upwards  of  ten  hours, 
the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their 
ships  greatly  injured,  and  with  the  loss  of  twa 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  but  ten  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded. 

The  fort  wrs  commanded  by  Col.  Moultrie,  whose  gw- 
nson  consisted  of  l>iit  llin-e  hundred  and  seventy-five  rega- 
lor  troops,  and  a  few  niiliiia.  On  the  fort  was  moualed 
twemy-stx  cnnnon  of  ei(rlilc:en  and  nine  poundeia.  Tho 
British  force  cousiMfii  of  tivo  fiHy  gun  ships,  and  four  fri- 
gates, each  of  twcniy-cJi^ht  guns,  bedsides  soveral  Braaller 
ressels,  with  thrt'u  tiiousnnd  troops  on  board.     By  this  r»< 

rise  of  the  HriiLsh,  tlji'  southern  states  obtained  a  respitfl 
m  the  calaniiiii's  of  war  for  two  years  and  a  half. 

Among  the  AnuTJorn  troops  who  resisted  the  British,  in 
iheir  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  was  a  Sergeant  Jasper,  whose 
name  hns  been  i;ivfn  to  one  of  the  counties  in  Georgia,  Id 
com  memo  rut  ion  of  his  gallant  deeds,  and  who  deserves  an 
honors bj«- notice  in  every  history  of  his  country.  In  the 
warmest  part  of  llie  contest,  the  flag  stafi'  was  severed  by  a 
cannon  ball,  and  the  llag  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  on 
the  outside  of  ihi'  u'lirks.  This  accident  was  considered. 
by  the  anxious  inhuliiiunts  in  Charleston,  as  putting  an  end 
to  the  contest,  liy  striking  the  American  flag  to  the  enemy. 
The  moment  Jii^P'-r  nuide  the  discovery,  thiit  the  flag  had 
bllen,  he  jumpi'<i  from  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  took  up 
the  Aag,  whicli  he  tied  to  a  post,  and  replaced  it  on  the  pa- 
rapet, where  he  supported  it  until  another  flag  staff  waa 
procured. 

The  subsequent  activity  and  enterprise  of  this  patriot  in- 
duced  Col.  Moultrie  to  give  him  a  sort  of  roving  commia- 
sion,  to  go  and  come  at  pleasure,  confident  th&t  he  was  al- 
ways usefully  employed.  He  was  privileged  to  select  audi 
nien  from  the  regimeut  as  he  should  choose,  to  accompany 
him  in  hia  enterprises.  His  parties  consisted  geoerallv  of 
fi»e  or  six,  and  he  often  returned  with  prisoners,  befor« 
Uoullrie  was  apprised  of  his  absence.  Jasper  waa  diatis- 
guished  for  his  humane  treatment,  when  an  enemy  iall  wim 
Eia  power.  His  ambition  appears  to  have  been  UBAot.li*  ;^ 
Iha  characteristics  of  bravery,  humanity,  and  uaetdHMiM 
20* 
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the  cause  in  which  he  wu  eogaged.  By  hia  canning  and 
enterprise,  he  often  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  those  who 
were  lyin^in  ambush  for  him.  He  etitered  the  BrUiBh 
lines,  and  remained  several  days  in  Savanaah,  in  disguiM^ 
and,  after  informing'  himself  of  their  strength  and  inten* 
tioDB,  returned  (o  ihe  American  camp,  with  useful  inibnna- 
tion  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  an  instance  of  bravery  and 
humanity  is  recorded,  by  the  biografiher  of  General  Marion, 
which  could  not  be  credited,  if  it  was  not  well  attested. 
While  he  was  examining  ibe  British  camp  at  Ebenezer,  all 
'the  sympathy  of  his  heart  was  awakened  by  the  dislressea 
of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an  American  by  birth, 
had  taken  the  king's  protection,  and  been  confined  m  irons 
fbr  deserting  the  royal  cause,  nfler  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
.allesiaBce.  Her  well  founded  belief  was,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  life  of  her  husband  would  alone  for  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Anticipating  the  awfut  scene  of  a 
beloved  husband  expiring  on  the  gibbet,  had  excited  inex- 
pressible emotionsof  grief  and  distraction.  Jasper  secrelly 
consulted  with  his  companion,  Serjeant  Newton,  whose 
feelings  for  the  distressed  female  and  her  child  were  equal- 
ly excited  with  his  own,  upon  the  practicability  of  releasing 
Jones  from  his  impending  fate.  Though  they  were  unable 
to  suggest  a  plan  of  operation,  they  were  determined  to 
watch  for  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  and  make  the 
effort. 

The  departure  of  Jones  and  several  others,  all  in  irons, 
to  Savannah,  for  trial,  under  tf  guard,  consisting  of  a  Ser- 
jeant, corporal,  and  eight  men,  was  ordered  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding morning.  Within  two  miles  of  Savannah,  abojt 
thiny  yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of  fine  wattir, 
.  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  thick  underwood,  where  travul- 
lers  often  halt  to  refreah  themselves  with  a  cool  draught 
from  this  pure  fountain,  Jasper  and  his  companion  sele:t- 
<td  this  spot  as  the  most  favorable  for  their  enterprije. 
They  accordingly  passed  the  guard,  and  concealed  them- 
jelves  near  the  spring. 

When  the  enemy  came  up,  they  halted,  and  two  of  the 
guard  only  remained  with  the  prisoners,  while  the  others 
leaned  their  guns  against  trees  in  a  careless  manner,  and 
went  to  the  spring.  Jasper  and  Newton  sprung  from  their 
place  of  concealment,  seized  two  of  the  muskets,  and  shot 
die  Mntinels.  The  posseflioD  of  all  the  arms  placed  the 
aumy  in  theit  power,  and  compelled  them  to  mnendeiL 
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The  irons  were  taken  off  from  ihe  prisonen,  and  aims  pot 
into  their  hands.  The  whole  party  arrived  at  Perrysburg, 
the  next  morning,  and  joined  tne  American  camp.  There 
•re  but  few  inatances  upon  record  where  personal  ezertiom^ 
eren  for  self-preservation  from  certain  prospects  of  death, 
would  have  induced  a  resort  to  an  act  so  desperate  of  eze< 
cation;  how  much  more  laudable  was  this,  where  the 
spring  to  action  was  roused  by  the  lamentatione  of  a  female 
onknown  to  the  adventurers  I 

Subsequently  to  the  gallant  defence  at  Sullivan'))  Island, 
Col.  Moultrie's  regiment  was  presented  with  a  stand  of  co- 
lors by  Mrs.  Elliot,  which  she  had  richly  embroidered  with 
her  own  hands ;  and,  as  a  reward  of  Jasper's  narliculai 
merits.  Governor  Rmledge  presented  him  witn  a  very 
handsome  sword.  During  the  assault  against  Savanuan, 
two  officers  had  been  killed  and  one  wounded,  endeavoring 
to  plant  these  colors  upon  the  enemy's  parapet  of  the  Spring* 
hill  redoubt.  Just  before  the  retreat  was  ordered,  Jasper 
endeavored  to  replace  them  upon  the  works,  and  while  he 
was  in  the  act,  received  a  mortal  wound  and  fell  into  the 
ditch.  When  a  retreat  ivas  ordered,  he  recollected  the 
honorable  condition  upon  which  the  donor  presented  the 
colors  to  bis  regiment,  and  among  the  last  acts  of  his  life, 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  off. 

Major  Horry  railed  to  see  him  soon  ader  (he  retreat,  to 
whom,  it  ia  said,  he  made  the  following  communication. 
•'  I  have  got  my  furlough.  Thai  sword  was  presented  to 
me  by  Giovemor  Bulledge.  for  my  services  in  the  defence 
of  FoTlMouhrie.  Give  it  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  have 
worn  it  with  honor.  If  he  should  weep,  tell  him  his  son 
died  in  the  hope  of  a  better  life.  Tell  Mrs.  Elliot  that  I 
lost  my  life,  supporting  the  colors  which  she  presented  to 
our  regiment.  If  you  should  ever  see  Jones,  his  wife  and 
son,  tell  them  that  Jasper  is  gone,  but  thai  the  remembrance 
of  the  battle,  which  he  fought  for  them,  brought  a  secret 
joy  to  his  heart  when  it  was  about  to  stop  its  motion  for- 
ever."    He  expired  a  few  minutes  after  closing  this  aen- 

Sec  39.  During  these  transactions  In  the  south, 
the  coatinental  confess  was  in  session,  latently 
observing  the  aspect  of  things,  and  deeply  cerpl* 
vlng  the  probable  issue  of  ^e  present  lo^riwit 

•  M-CsU's Oaoipi, VflL IL  \"  ' 
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contest.  The  idea  of  independence  had  now 
been  broached  among  the  people,  and  the  way 
was,  in  a  measure,  prepared  to  bring  the  subject 
before  congress. 

Accordingiy,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  rose  and 
made  a  motion  to  declare  America  free  and  In- 
dependent. 

Mr.  Lee  addreaaed  the  house  on  this  moiion,  and  con- 
cluded as  follow! :  "  Why  then  do  we  longer  delay,  why 
Mill  deliberate  t  Let  this  most  happy  liuy  give  birth  to  the 
Ainerican  republic.  L^i  her  arise,  not  to  devastate  and 
conqaer,  but  to  reestablish  the  rcij^n  of  peace  and  of  the 
laws.  The  eyos  of  Europe  are  lixcd  upon  us ;  she  de- 
mands of  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  con- 
trast, by  the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  with  the  ever  increasing 
tyranny  which  deaol^ies  her  pollmcd  shores.  She  invites 
us  to  prepare  an  asylum,  where  the  unhappy  may  Rnd  so- 
lace, and  the  persecuiud  repose,  bhi-  entreats  us  to  culli- 
Tate  a  propitious  soil,  where  thai  gmerous  plant,  which 
first  sprang^  up  and  ^rew  in  En^Ktnd,  but  is  now  withered 
Inr  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  mav  revive  and 
fiourish,  sheltering  under  its  salubrious  and  interminable 
shade,  all  the  unforlunaie  of  the  human  race. 

"  This  is  the  end  presatjed  by  so  many  omens,  by  our  first 
victories,  by  the  present  ardor  and  union,  by  the  flight  of 
Howe,*  ^nd  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  amongst  Dun- 
more's  people,t  by  the  very  winds  which  baffled  the  enemy's 
fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible  tempest  which  in- 
gulfed seven  hundred  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty  to 
our  country,  the  names  of  the  American  legislators  will  be 
placed,  by  posterity,  at  the  side  of  those  of  Theseus,  of  Ly- 
eurgtis,  of  Romulus,  of  Numa,  of  the  three  Williams  ot 
Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been,  and  will 
be,  for  ever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good  c"  " 


*  Alluding  to  the  evacnatioa  of  Boston  bv  the  Biiliib,  under  Hows, 

Lord  Danmore,  the  rojal  governor  of  Virginia,  retired  to  the  Pdwb; 
m  of  war,  h  noticed  page  231,  on  boon]  of  ntiich,  and  the  other  ves- 
b  of  hi*  iquadron^  a  peitilMi*!  malady  broke  oat,  whicb  euriod  off 
MinnnUww  of  Ibi  crowd,  tAh  ivhil«  and  black,  whiA  hwl  tbiaagai 
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Sec.  40.  The  resolutioo  of  Mr.  Lee,  so  eloquent- 
ly supported  by  bim,  was  still  further  discussed 
OQthe  tlthof  June.  On  this  last  day  It  was  post- 
poned for  further  consideration  to  the  first  day 
of  July ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  propose  a  Declara* 
TioN  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution.  This  com- 
mittee was  elected  by  ballot  on  the  following  day, 
and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert 
K.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  that  ' 
their  numbera  are  arranged  in  order,  accordiog  to  the  num- 
ber of  ToteB  which  each  has  recfived.  Mr.  Jefferson,  there- 
fore, probablv  received  the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adsms  (he  nest 
highest  number  of  voles.  The  difl'erence  is  said  to  have 
been  but  a  B}ag\e  vole, 

Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing:  thus  at  (he  hesd 
of  the  committee,  were  requested  hy  (he  o(her  members, 
to  act  as  a  subM^ommiitec  to  prepare  (he  draft;  and  Mr. 
Jeflerson  drew  up  tht^  paper  The  orig'inal  draft  as  brought 
by  him  from  his  studv,  with  interlineations  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  in  lhn(  of  Mr.  Adams, 
was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  possession  at  the  lime  of  his  death. 
The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's;  some  changes 
were  made  in  il  on  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  others  bv  congress,  while  i(  was  under  dis- 
cussion. But  none  of  inem  altered  the  tone,  the  frame,  the 
arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the  instrument 
As  a  composition,  the  declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is 
the  production  of  hia  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  il  belongs 
to  him  clearly  and  absolutely. 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  declarUiOB 
itself,  Mr.  Adams  was  its  great  supporter  on  the  floor  of 
congress.  This  was  the  unequivocal  (estimony  of  Mr. 
Jefl^rsoD.  "John  Adams,"  saidhe,  on  one  occasion,  "was 
our  Colossus  on  the  floor ;  not  graceful,  nol  elegant,  not  al- 
ways fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yei  came  out  with  % 
power,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that  moved  na 
from  our  seats."  And  at  another  time  he  said,  "John 
Aduns  wu  the  pillar  of  its  support  oa  th«  tan  c&  con^ 
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ffreu ;  it«  ablest  advocate  anil  defender  a^inst  the  mnlU- 
&iious  assaultfl  which  were  made  againat  il" 

Sec.  41.  On  the  arrival  of  the  day  astigned,  the 
subject  was  resumed,  and  on  the  ith  of  July,  1776, 
upon  the  report  of  Tliomaa  Jeflferson,  John  Adams, 
Bep}amin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Philip 
Livingston,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies  dis- 
solved their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
declared  themselves  Free  and  Independent,  under 
the  name  Of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America. 

After  specifically  envmierating  the  wrongs  received,  and 
declaring  these  lo  be  sufficipiii  grounda  for  a  aeparoiion, 
they  solemnly  and  deliberately  proceeded  to  the  act  of  se- 
paration, in  Ine  words  following: 

"  We,  therefore,  the  re preaenla lives  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  in  general  congress  nssembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  oar 
intentions,  and  by  authority  of  th<-  •rood  people  of  these  co- 
lonies, solemnly  publiUi  and  dei'lare.  That  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  lo  be,  free  and  independent 
states;  that  they  are  nbsolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown ;  and  that  all  poiiiciil  lionneclion  .between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britutii  is.  and  ought  lo  be,  to- 
tally dissolved  ;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  slates, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acta  and 
things,  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for 
the  support  of  this  declaration,  wlib  a  Urm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  tbriunes,  and  our  sacrea  honor." 

This  decluration  was  directed  lo  be  engrossed,  and  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1770,  was  signed  by  alt  the  members  then 

f  resent,  and  by  somr  who  were  not  members  on  the  4th  of 
uly,  The  following  are  the  members  who  signed  this 
memorable  inslrumeni  :* 

*  A  Mgnnturp  lo  Ihe  ilwlerotion  of  inilppendrnn".,  without  rpfbeiiM  to 
genem]  yicws,  wa»,  (o  earJi  iniUviilua],  ■  [lonmiuil  consideration  of  Iha 
Inoft  iDrancntoui  import.  It  waulJ  be  rcijanipd  in  England  u  Irtiuon, 
and  eipou  iinv  nisn  to  the  halter  or  thp  MncL.  The  aignen  well  knnt 
tb»  reawntiLiliiy  of  ilu'ir  station;  thcv  wrU  knrw  Ihe  fate,  wbich  attailed 
IhamMvea,  ■hoiihl  their  eipeiimtnt  fail,  'i'hey  canio,  Ihcrefoic,  to  tha 
qimtiiuiof  a  dn:lnmIion  of  indopendencf,  like  men  who  had  aninwd  tiM 
0eMi  fnpazeil  to  leyiirv,  without  any  unholy  triomph,  dwold  QcA  «««■*• 
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John  Hsncock,  Prtndmt,  tram  MaasachuMtt*. 


Neic-HamptkiTe. 
Jonah  Bartlett, 
William  Wltipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MaataekutetU. 
Samnel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Eibridge  Gerrr. 

Rhodfltlaiid. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

CoTmeeticut. 
Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams. 
Oliver  Wolcoii. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
I^wis  Morris, 

Ntw-JeTity. 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

Ptnnrylraniit. 
Robert  Morris. 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
nmn  the  tramactian  ;  prepBrnl  tito,  f!  defeat  ahould  trXati,  lo  leul  in 
tM  way  to  mutyrdom.  The  on);  lij^BlurP,  on  llie  oriiiiul  docnmnil, 
wluch  eihihit*  indtcadana  of  s  Ininhling  hanil.  ik  that  of  BUpbrn  Hop- 
kini,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  palev.  In  Itiig  work  of  In— on, 
John  UanctKk  led  the  waj,  u  prewlnil  of  the  eon^rem,  andb;  the  fim* 
with  which  he  wrote,  he  Hcma  (o  have  determined  that  hii  nanM  lliony 
nenc  Iw  erased.  The  gien,  with  whirh  throe  fisnalure*  wers  m>de,  biB 
been  preKrved,  and  i>  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Maiaachuielti  HiMncal 
SodetT.  '-' 

•  llie  Imtgevity  of  iheee  u^ere  of  the  deelaraliDn  of  independwMUjh 
woflhT  of  notice.  Tbe;  were  B!tj-»a  ia  naint>pr ;  and  the  average  ti^R'' 
of  then  Ktci  WM  about  uxtj-fin  yean.    Foot  of  thcnoiitei  etUia^^ 


James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
Jaroes  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

Dtlamtn. 
Cesar  Rodney, 
George  R<^d. 

Jtfarji/aiid 
Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Caxiolltoa. 

Virginia. 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  JetTeFson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jtin. 
Thomas  Lighfoot  Le^ 
Carter  Brnxton. 

North  CaroltML 
William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

Sovik  Carolin*. 
Edward  Rut  ledge, 
Thomas  Hay  ward,  Jus. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jtm. 
Arthur  MiddJelon. 

Georgia, 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Wnlion.' 
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This  deckiatian  ma  received  by  (he  people  with  liana- 
ports  of  joy.  Public  rejoicion  took  place  in  varioiu  parts 
of  the  union.  Id  New- York,  the  statue  of  Qeoige  IIL 
vas  taken  down,  and  the  lead,  of  which  it  was  compoaed 
was  convened  into  musket  balls  In  Boston,  the  gsTrisoo 
was  drawn  up  in  King's  street,  which  from  that  moment, 
took  the  name  of  Stale  street,  and  thirteen  salutes,  by  thir- 
teen detachments,  into  which  the  troops  were  formed,  were 
fired;  the  bells  of  the  town  were  rung,  in  token  of  felicita- 
tion, and  the  oveaiag  concluded  with  the  tearing-  in  piecea, 
and  burning,  the  ensigns  of  royally — lions,  sceptres,  and 
crowns. 

In  Virginia,  the  exultation  exceeded  description.    On 

the  tge  (if  ninet;  jmn  ■nd  npwitrdg ',  Iburtwn  ricwded  righty  Jtan  j 
■nd  twenty-tbrap,  u  one  la  two  and  ■  lulf,  reached  thrcesooni  jem  una 
ten.  The  longevity  of  the  New-Englami  delegntion  wu  atill  rnoie  n- 
'narksblo.  Their  number  wu  faurt«n,  the  ivinge  of  whue  Utm  wu 
■erenly-five  yean.  Who  will  nAiriii  that  the  unuaual  age  lo  which  Lhe 
tignat,  aa  a  body,  aUatned,  waa  not  a  rewanl  bcatowcd  upon  them,  for 
tlwir  Gdetily  to  theit  country,  and  the  tniit  which  thry  in  iri^nerBl  reposed 
in  the  ovemiling.  providence  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  the  kindnEM  of 
that  Piovidrnce  to  the  American  people,  in  thus  prolonging  the  lives  of 
these  locn,  till  the  prindptu  for  whkh  they  had  contended,  through  a 
tong  ■Flics  of  yean,  had  been  acluiowledged,  and  a  govemnieat  been  tiiuiul- 
ed  upon  them  1 

Of  (Ilia  venerable  body,  but  &  lingle  one  aurvive*,  (CbirieaCanoU  of  Car- 
mltton,  183-J  )  The  otben  now  are  no  more.  "  Thev  are  no  more,  aa  in 
ITTG,  bold  and  fearlcn  advocatca  of  independence,  Tbev  are  dead.  Bat 
how  little  it  there  of  the  great  andgood  which  can  die,  'Fo  their  coontry 
they  yet  live,  and  live  ti^ver.  'Hiey  live  in  all  that  perpelualea  the  re- 
rpembiance  of  men  on  earth ;  in  the  recorded  prooft  of  their  own  great 
actioiw,  in  the  oflaprins  of  their  own  great  inletcsl,  in  the  deep  engiavetl 
lines  of  public  j^atitiule,  and  in  the  reaped  and  humage  o[  mankind. 
They  live  in  their  example ;  and  they  live  emphatically,  and  will  live,  in 
the  influence  which  their  liice  and  elToilB,  Ihur  principlea  and  opiiuoni, 

in  our  own  country,  but  throughont  the  diiliied  worid." 

"  It  rrniaina  to  us  to  cherish  thnr  mentory,  and  emulate  ihdr  nitties, 
l.y  perpeluntinK  and  extending  the  bleHingi  whicithey  have  hequenthed. 
1:h)  lon^  at  we  preserve  our  countrv,  thb  fame  cannot  die,  for  it  i»  reiiixted 
from  the  nurfuce  of  every  thing  thai  is  huiutiful  and  valual>le  in  our  land. 
We  cannot  recur  too  often,  nor  dwell  (no  long,  upon  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  such  mcni  for  our  own  will  take  something  of  their  form  and  im- 
prcBuion  from  those  on  which  they  n-st.  If  we  inhale  the  moral  atuios- 
Jihero  in  which  they  moved,  we  mail  feel  it*  purifying  and  invigorating 
uifluencp.  If  we  niise  our  thoughts  to  their  elevation,  our  odndi  will  be 
expanded  and  ennobled,  in  behiJiling  (he  ioimcasuntble  didance  beneath 
and  around  us.  Can  we  breathe  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  not  he  ro- 
Creshed  7  can  we  walk  abroad  arrtidst  the  lieauliful  and  the  grand  works 
of  creation,  and  feel  no  kindling  of  devotion  1" 

(.Prf/acEtoAuiliot'iLirtt^auSlgnBTMtollieDtclaTUtioniifliuU- 
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loKnting  th«  mnniTea  of  congnu,  the  Virginia  convention 
tmmediately  decreed,  that  the  name  of  the  king  should  be 
suppressed  in  all  public  prayera.  They  ordained  that  the 
great  seal  of  the  commonwealth  should  represent  Virtue  aa 
ine  tutelary  genius  of  the  province,  lobed  in  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  end  holding 
with  the  other  a  sword,  trampling  upon  tyranny,  under  the 
figure  of  a  prostrate  man,  having  near  him  a  ciown,  &llen 
from  his  head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain, 
and  in  the  olher  a  scourge.  Al  the  foot  was  charactered 
the  word  Virginia,  and  round  the  efiigy  of  Virtue  was  in- 
scribed:— Sic  semper  tyraimis.  The  reverse  represented 
a  group  of  figures;  in  the  middle  stood  Liberty,  with  her 
wand  and  cap;  on  one  side  was  Ceres,  with  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty in  the  right  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  left :  upon 
the  other  appeared  Eternity,  with  (he  globe  and  the  plueniz. 
At  the  foot  were  found  these  words — Dens  tuibis  kae  oti» 
fecit. 

Sec.  42.  Soon  after  the  evacution  of  Boston  by 
the  British  troops,  Washington,  believing  that  the 
pOBseaslon  of  New-York  would  be  with  them  a 
favourite  object,  determined  to  make  it  the  head 
quarters  of  his  army,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
occupation  of  it,  If  such  a  step  had  been  contem- 
plated.  Accordingly,  he  soon  removed  to  that  ■ 
city  with  the  principal  part  of  his  troops. 

Sec.  43.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Gen.  William 
Howe,  with  the  army  which  had  evacuated  Bos- 
ton, arrived  from  Halifax,  off  Sandy  Hook.  Here 
he  was  soon  after  Joined  by  his  brother.  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  from  England,  with  a  reinforcement. 
Their  combined  forces  amounted  to  twenty -four 
thousand.  On  the  2d  of  August,  they  landed 
near  the  Narrows,  nine  miles  from  the  city. 

Sec.  44.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, Admiral  and  Gen.  Howe  communicated 
to  Washington,  that  they  were  commissioned  to 
settle  all  difficulties,  between  Great  Britain  and 
tbe  colonlea    But,  not  addressing  YfaehVai^^nk. 

21 
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by  the  title  due  to  hla  rank,  he  thought  proper 
to  decline  receiving  their  communication.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  power  of  these  com> 
mlaslonerB  extended  little  farther  than,  In  the 
language  of  their  instructiona,  "  to  grant  pardons 
to  such  as  deserve  mercy." 

Sec.  45.  The  American  army,  in  and  near  New- 
York,  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty -Ave  men,  a  part  of  whom  were 
encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long-Island.  On 
the  27th  of  August,  this  hody  of  the  Americans, 
imder  command  of  Brigadier  Gen.  Sullivan,  were 
attacked  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Percy,  and  Cornwallis,  and  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,*  while 
the  loea  of  the  British  amounted  to  less  than 
four  hundred.  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals Lord  Stirling  and  Woodhull,  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  British  as  prisoners. 

In  the  heat  of  tlie  engsgement,  Gen.  Washington  had 
crossed  over  lo  Brooklyn  fTom  New- York,  and  on  seeing 
some  of  his  best  troops  slaughtered,  or  taken,  he  uttered,  it 
is  said,  an  exclamation  of  anguish.  But  deep  as  his  an- 
guish was,  and  much  as  he  wished  lo  succor  his  troops, 
prudence  forbad  the  calling  in  of  his  forces  from  New- York 
as  they  would  by  no  means  have  sufficed  lo  reoder  his  army 
equal  to  that  of  the  English. 

Sec.  46.  After  the  repulse  at  Brooklyn,  percei- 
ving the  occupation  of  hia  position  on  Long  Island 
to  be  of  no  probable  Importance,  Washington 
withdrew  his  troops  to  New- York,  and  soon  af- 
ter evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  IStb 
of  September,  the  British  entered  it. 

Beldom,  if  ever,  was  a  retreat  conducted  with  more  abi- 

*  AuthoiitiMi  differ  u  to  tbe  loa  of  tbe  AmeriCBiu  in  the  batlls.  Qen. 
Wubin^n  did  not  uLmit  that  tbe  Iom  eioeeded  1000  men;  but  it  ia 
thought  UMt  in  tbe  eMinuUe  ha  included  onljieguluttocM.  Somemak* 
(to  faM  ■  little  short  of  9000. 
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lily  and  prudence,  or  under  more  &Torable  auapicea,  &an 
HiBt  of  the  American  troops  irom  I^ong  Island.  The  ao- 
cessary  preparations  having  been  made,  on  ihe  29th  of  An* 
ffust,  at  eigbl  in  the  evening,  the  troops  began  to  move  in 
the  greatest  silence.  But  they  were  not  on  board  their  ves- 
sels before  eleven.  A  violent  northeast  wind,  and  the  ebb 
tide,  which  rendered  the  current  very  rapid,  prevented  the 
passage.  The  tirae  pressed,  however.  Fortunately,  the 
wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  northwest.  They  immediately 
made  sail,  and  landed  in  New- York.  Providence  appeared 
to  have  watched  over  the  Americans.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  thick  fog,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
extraordinary,  covered  all  Long-Island,  whereas  the  air  wna 
perfectly  clear  on  the  side  of  New-York.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  Washington  remained  the 
last  upon  the  shore,  ll  was  not  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Bull  was  already  high,  and  the  fog  dispelled,  that  the 
English  perceived  the  Americans  had  abandoned  their  camp, 
and  were  sheltered  from  pursuit. 

Sec.  47.  Shortly  after  the  disasters  on  Long  . 
Island,  the  British  general,  Lord  Howe,  indulging 
the  hope  that  the  Americans  were  now  sufficient- 
ly humbled  to  accept  of  conditions  from  England, 
made  overtures  to  congress  for  this  purpose,  and 
desired  that  a  committee  from  that  body  might 
be  appointed  to  meet  him,  at  Staten  Island.  In 
a  spirit  of  amity,  congress  proceeded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  who  met  Lord  Howe 
accordingly ;  but  the  interview  was  soon  closed — 
the  British  general  not  receiving  the  commission- 
ers in  the  only  character  in  which  they  would 
treat  with  him— viz.  as  the  representatives  o/ind&- 
pendent  stales. 

When  the  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  c&ae 
before  congress,  the  proposition  was  debated  for  several 
days,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  several  of  the  most  div- 
tinguisbed  members.  It  v^^s  at  length,  however,  acceded 
to,  and  John  Adamti,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Rutlede^  were 
appointed.  Lord  Howe  sent  as  a  hostage,  one  of  £it  prin- 
cipal officers;  but  (he  three  commissionen,  to  show  tfaeit 
ctnifidence  in  thonselvea  and  theii  cauae,  wtiied  thft  tooar 
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rity  to  be  deriyed  from  auch  a  pledge,  and  took  him  with 
them.  They  repaired  to  the  British  head  quarters  on  Sta- 
ten  Island,  opposite  Amboy,  and  were  conducted  to  the  com- 
mander through  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  arrang- 
ed on  purpose  to  make  me  most  imposing  show,  so  tis  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  with  a  notion  of 
the  immense  power  of  the  nation  with  which  they  were 
waging  war.  They  were,  however,  too  well  aware  of  the 
design  with  which  this  display  was  made,  to  indulge  their 
enemies  by  showing  any  ^n  of  amazement  or  uneasiness. 

Lord  Howe  received  ihem  with  great  courtesy ;  and  af- 
ter compliments  of  civility,  he  told  them  that  though  he 
could  not  treat  with  them,  as  a  committee  of  congress,  yet 
as  his  powers  enabled  him  to  confer  and  consult  with  any 
private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies  on  the  means 
ef  restoring  peace,  he  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  them,  on  this  subject,  if  they  thought  them 
selyes  at  liberty  to  confer  with  him  in  that  character.  The 
committee  observed,  that  as  they  came  to  hear,  he  might 
consider  them  in  what  light  he  pleased,  and  communicate 
any  proposition  he  might  be  authorized  to  make,  but  that 
they  could  consider  themselves  in  no  other  character  except 
that  in  which  they  were  placed  by  order  of  congress.  "  You 
may  view  me  in  any  light  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Adams, 
"  except  in  that  of  a  British  subject." 

Lord  Howe  then  entered  into  a  discourse  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  the  commissioners  could  perceive  no  ex- 
plicit proposition,  except  one,  viz.  that  the  colonies  should 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain.  The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a  return  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  was  not  now 
to  be  expected,  and  added  their  reasons  at  large;  on  which 
Lord  Howe  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 

tSec.  48.  On  retiring  from  New-York,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, with  his  army,  occupied  for  a  short  time 
the  heights  of  Harlem,  and  several  stations  in 
that  neighborhood. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  British  took 
possession  of  New- York,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy 
appearing  in  the  plains  between  the  two  camps,  the  gene- 
ral ordered  Colonel  Knowlton,  with  a  corps  of  rangers, 
and  Major  Leitch,  with  three  companies  of  a  Virginia  re- 
^'ment,  to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by 
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maldog  apparent  dispositiouB  to  aUack  their  firanL    Th« 
plan  succeeded.     A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Ameri- 


cans charg^ed  the  enemy  with  freal  intrepidity,  and  gained 
eoDsiderable  advantage;  but  the  prinripal  benefit  of  this 
action  was  its  influence  in  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of 


the  whole  army.  Major  Leilch,  who  very  (^llantly  led  on 
the  detachment,  was  soon  brought  off  the  ground,  tnortallT 
wounded;  and  not  long  afterward,  Colonel  Knowhon  fell, 
bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Americana 
in  this  conflict  engaged  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  another 
of  Highlanders,  and  three  companies  of  Hessian  riflemen ; 
and  lost  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  losa  oi 
the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  number.* 

Sec.  49.  Finding  his  position  at  Harlem  and 
Its  vicinity  untenable,  Washington  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  retired  with  a  part  of  hla  forces  to 
White  Plains.  Here,  on  the  28th  of  October,  tie 
was  attacked  by  the  British  and  llessians,  un- 
der Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  Knyphausen,  and 
De  Helster.  A  partial  engagement  ensued,  and 
several  hundreds  fell  on  both  sides ;  but  neither 
party  could  claim  any  decided  advantage. 

Shortly  after,  a  strong  British  reinforcement 
arriving,  under  Lord  Percy,  Washington,  deeming 
his  position  unsafe,  left  it  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
and  retired  with  his  forces  to  North  Castle,  about 
five  miles  from  White  Plains.  Leaving  about 
7500,  under  command  of  Gen.  Lee,  Washington 
crossed  the  North  river,  and  took  post  la  the 
neighborhood  of  fort  Lee. 

Sec.  50.  The  British  general  failing  to  draw 
Washington  to  a  general  engagement,  next  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  forts  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  command  of  the  Hudam 
liver.  On  the  16th  of  November,  the  fonflar  df 
tiieae  forta  was  attacked  by  the  British.    71» 
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defence  of  the  fort  by  the  brave  Colonel  Magaw 
was  spirited,  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  with  the  fort  to  surrender  his 
whole  force,  consisting  of  between  2000  and  3000 
men.  On  the  18th,  the  British  army  crossing 
the  Hudson,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  fort  Lee. 
The  garrison  in  this  fort,  at  first,  determined  to 
defend  it,  but  ascertaining  that  the  contest  would 
be  entirely  unequal,  they  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Gen.  Greene,  joined  Wash- 
ington, who  had  at  this  time  taken  post  at  New- 
ark, on  the  south  side  of  the  Passaic. 

Sec.  51.  Finding  Newark  too  near  his  trium- 
phant foe,  Washington  retreated  to  Brunswick, 
on  the  Raritan,  and  Lord  Gornwallis  on  the  same 
day  entered  Newark.  The  retreat  was  still  con- 
tinued from  Brunswick  to  Princeton ;  from 
Princeton  to  Trenton ;  and  from  Trenton  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware.  The  pur- 
suit was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the 
rear  of  the  American  army  pulling  down  bridges, 
.  was  often  within  sight  and  shot  of  the  van  of 
the  other  building  them  up. 

This  retreat  through  New- Jersey  was  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deepest  depression.  The  Americans 
had  just  lost  the  two  forts  Washington  and  Lee,  and  with 
the  former  more  than  2000  men.  Numbers  of  the  militia 
were  daily  claiming  to  be  discharged,  and  precipitately  re- 
tired to  their  habitations ;  and  even  the  regular  troops,  as 
if  struck  with  despair,  also  filed  off,  and  deserted  in  bodies. 
This  left  the  army  of  Washington  so  reduced,  that  it  scarce- 
ly amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  and  even  these  were 
poorly  fed,  and  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without 
instruments  to  entrench  themselves,  without  tents  to  shelter 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  little  zealous,  or  rather  hostile,  to  the  repub- 
lic. Added  to  this,  numbers  of  the  leading  characters  both 
ia  NeW'Jeraey  and  PennsyWaxdE,  vrho  had  been  friendly 
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to  the  American  cauae,  were  changing  sides,  and  making 
peace  wilh  the  enemy.  This  example  became  pernicious,  . 
and  the  mosi  prejudicial  eflecta  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  iL  Every  day  ushered  in  some  new  calaraity;  iho 
cause  of  America  seemed  hastening  to  irretrievable  ruin. 
The  mosl  discreet  no  longer  dissembled  that  the  term  of 
the  war  was  at  hand ;  and  ihat  the  hour  was  come,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  about  to  resume  the  yoke.  But  Wash- 
ington, in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity,  did  not  despair 
of  the  public  safely.  His  constancy  was  an  object  of  admi- 
ration. Far  from  betraying  any  symploma  of  hesitation  or 
fear,  he  showed  himself  to  his  dcjetied  soldiers  wilh  a  se- 
rene countenance,  and  radiant,  as  it  were,  with  a  certain 
hope  of  a  better  future.  Adverse  fortune  had  not  been  able 
lo  vanquish,  nay,  not  even  lo  shuke  his  invincible  spirit. 
Firmly  resolved  to  pursue  their  object,  through  every  for- 
tune, the  congress  manifested  a  similar  constancy.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  spirit  of  these  great  minds  had  increased 
with  adversity.* 

Sec.  51.  Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs,  on  the  part  of  America,  was  thus  for- 
bidding, the  continental  congress,  so  far  from 
betraying  symptoms  of  despair,  manifested  more 
confidence  than  ever ;  and,  as  if  success  must 
eventually  crown  their  enterprises,  calmly  occu- 
pied themselves  in  drawing  up  various  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the 
states. 

Such  articles  were  obviously  necessary,  that 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the 
respective  states,  and  of  congress,  should  be  ex- 
actly defined.  In  this  way,  only,  would  coUi- 
aions  be  avoided,  and  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  union  be  preserved. 

Accordingly,  such  articles  were  now  digested. 
And  at  the  sitting  of  congress,  Oct.  4th,  1776, 
were  signed  by  all  the  members,  and  copies  Im- 
mediately sent  to  the  respective  assemblies  of 


Bravery  of  Sergeant  Jasper.     P-  233. 
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"  Durin?  the  MMian,  as  well  u  the  receaa  of  th«  general 
congress,  the  council  of  atale  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
m&nagement  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  coDfederaiion,  al> 
ways  reslricling  itself,  however,  within  the  limits  pieacri- 
bed  by  the  laws,  and  particularly  by  the  articles  of  thu  con- 
federation itstilf  " 

Sec.  &2.  Fortunately  for  Washington,  about  this 
time  he  received  reinforcements  of  militia  and 
regular  troops,  which,  together  with  his  previous 
forces,  gave  him  an  army  of  about  7000  eflfcctive 
men.  But  this  number  being  soon  to  be  reduced 
'by  the  retirement  of  a  large  body  of  militia, 
^whose  period  of  enlistment  would  close  witii  the 
"year,  Washington  formed  the  bold  resolutioa  of 
recrossing  the  Delaware,  and  of  attacking  the 
British  at  Trenton.  Tiiis  plan  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  and 
on  tlie  following  day  Hessian  prisoners  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  were  taken  by  tlie 
Americans,  with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a  man  on 
their  side.  This  was  a  brilliant  achievement, 
and  served  to  arouse  tlie  desponding  hopes  of 
America. 

The  American  troops  detached  for  this  service  arrived, 
in  the  Jusk  of  the  cvfiiinp,  al  the  bank  of  the  river.  Tile 
fBissag,'  of  th-j  rivt'r  by  the  troops  find  the  artillery,  it  wa8 
expected,  would  be  effected  before  niidni.<>hl.  Bui  this  was 
found  to  be  hnpraciicaWe.  The  cold  was  so  intense,  and 
the  river  .■  i  obstructed  with  floulin;;  ir?e.  tbiit  the  landing  of 
the  artih<  <y  was  not  accomplisliid  until  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  immediate  and  pret-.ipiiaie  murch  wu  made  to- 
wards Trenton,  wirh  ihi^  huj>c  of  reaching  it  tiefbre  day. 
But  a  thick  fog  setting  in.  and  a  mist,  miugW  with  sleol, 
■0  retarded  their  march,  ibni  they  did  not  reach  Trenton 
until  eight  o'clock,  yet,  at  tjiis  late  hour,  the  Hesaians  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Sec.  53.  Justly  elated  with  the  success  at  Tren- 
ton, Washington  soon  after  proceeded  to  Prince- 
ton, where,  on  the  first  of  January,  he  attacked. 
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a  p^ty  of  British,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dreAwere  killed,  and  the  remainder,  amounting 
to  'about  three  hundred,  were  made  priaonerB. 
The  toss  of  the  Americans  was  less  than  that  of 
thft^ritish ;  but  in  that  number  were  several  va- 
lua«||  officers,  and  among  them  the  brave  Gen- 
er  at  Mercer. 

Stc.  64.  Soon  after  the  above  victories,  Wash- 
ington retired  (January  6th,  1777)  to  winter  quar- 
ters, at  Morrislown,  wiiere  his  army  were  near- 
ly all  inoculated  «ith  the  small  pox,  that  dis- 
ease having  appeared  among  the  troops,  and  ren- 
dering auch  a  measure  necessary.  The  disease 
proved  mortal  but  in  few  instances,  nor  was 
there  a  day  in  which  the  soldiers  could  not,  if 
called  upon,  have  fought  the  enemy 

iScc.  55.  On  the  opening  of  tlie  campaign  of 
1777,  the  army  of  Washington,  althougti  congress 
had  offered  to  recruits  bounties  in  land,  and  greater 
wages,  amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thou- 
aand  men.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  Wash- 
ington quitted  his  winter  encampment  atMorria- 
town,  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  royal  army 
moved  from  Brunswick,  which  they  had  occupi- 
ed during  the  winter.  Much  shifting  of  the  ar- 
mies followed,  but  no  definite  plan  of  operation 
had  apparently  been  settled  by  either. 

PrcTious  to  this,  however,  Geneml  Howe  sent  a  detach- 
meiit  of  two  thousand  men.  under  command  of  <ieii.  TryoD, 
Gen.  Agnew.  and  Sir  William  Erakine.  to  destroy  some 
Worea  and  provisions  deposited  at  Danbury,  in  Connecticut 
Meeting  with  no  resistance,  they  reached  Danbury  on  tha' 
26th  of  April,  and  destroyed  one  thousand  aigbl  hundred 
barrels  of  heef  and  pork,  and  eight  hundred  of  flour,  two 
thousand  bushels  of  grain,  clothing  for  a  regiment,  one 
hundred  hogaheada  of  rum,  and  one  thousanaseveD'hun- 
dred  and  ninety  lenta.  Besides  the  destruction  of  these  ar- 
tJcJe^,  Uie  enemy  wnntoniy  burned  eig^hteen  houses  with 
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tbeir  furniture,  murdered  three  uagfiending  inlubitantai 
and  threw  them  into  the  flames. 

Generals  Sullivan,  Wooater,  and  Arnold,  happening  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood,  hastily  collected  about  e>x  hundred 
militia,  with  whom  they  marched  in  pursuit,  in  a  heavy 
Tain,  as  for  as  Bethel,  about  two  miles  from  Danbury.  On 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April,  the  troops  were  divided, 
Oen.  Wooster,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  blling  in  tha 
rear  of  the  enemy,  while  Arnold  toolc  post  in  ^ont,  at 
Bldgelield. 

Oen.  Wooster  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  which 
engagement  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  from  which  his 
troops  were  compelled  to  retire.  At  Ridgcheld,  Arnold 
warmly  received  the  enemy  on  their  retreat,  and  although 
repulsed,  returned  to  the  attack  the  next  day  on  their  march 
to  the  Sound.  Finding  themselves  continually  annoyed  by 
the  resolute  and  courageous  yeoraanry  of  the  counliy 
through  which  they  passed,  they  hastened  to  embark  on 
board  their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed  for  New- York. 
Their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  about 
one  burred  and  seventy ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
not  admitted  lo  exceed  one  hundred.  Gen.  Wooster,  now 
in  his  seventieth  year,  lingered  with  hie  wounds  until  the 
2d  of  May.  Congress  resolved  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  bis  memory.  To  Gen.  Arnold  they  presented  a 
horse,  properly  caparisoned,  as  a  reward  for  ma  gallantry 
on  the  o 


Sec.  56.  At  length  the  British  General  Howe, 
leaving  New-Jersey,  embarked  at  Sandy  Hook, 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  sailed  for  the 
Cheaapeake.  On  the  I4th  of  August,  he  landed 
his  troops,  at  the  head  of  Elk  river,  In  Maryland. 

It  being  now  obvious  that  his  design  was  the 
occupation  of  Philadelphia,  Washington  immedi- 
ately put  the  American  army  in  motion,  towards 
that  place,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Brandywlne,  Delo^ 
ware,  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  after  an  eo- 
gagement,  which  continued  nearly  all  day,  tlw 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retite. 
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The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  wu  estimated 
at  three  hundred  killed,  and  six  hundred  wounded.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred,  principally  the  wounded, 
were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  stated 
al  less  thati  one  hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded. 

In  this  hattle  several  foreign  officers  greatly  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  Among  these  was  (be  heroic  Lafayette^ 
who  unfortuntitely,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  some  fugi- 
tives, was  wounded  in  the  leg. 

On  the  night  following  the  battle,  4he  Americans  retired 
to  Chester,  and  the  next  day  to  Philadelphia.  Not  consi- 
dering the  battle  of  Brandywine  as  decisive,  congress, 
which  was  setting  in  Fbiladelpbia.  recommended  (o  the 
commander-in-chief  to  risk  another  engag-emeot ;  prepara- 
tions for  which  were  accordingly  made.  Washington  re- 
passed the  Schuylkill,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Goshen,  Sept. 
16th.  But  a  violent  shower  of  rain  occurring,  as  the  ad- 
vanced guards  began  to  skirmish,  the  powder  in  the  car- 
tridge boxes  of  the  Americans  became  wet,  and  the  com- 
mander was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

Sec.  67.  An  easy  access  to  Philadelphia  was 
now  presenled  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  26th, 
Howe  entered  the  place  without  molestation. 
The  principal  part  of  the  British  army  was  sta 
tioned  at  Germantown,  six  miles  from  Phlladel 
phia.  Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster,  and 
Washington  encamped  at  eighteen  miles  distance 
■  from  Germantown. 

Sec.  58.  Immediately  after  the  occupation  ot 
Philadelphia,  the  attention  of  Gen.  Howe  waa 
drawn  to  the  reduction  of  some  forts  on  the  Del- 
aware, which  rendered  the  navigation  of  that 
river  unsafe  to  the  British.  Accordingly,  a  part 
of  the  royal  army  was  detached  for  that  purpose. 
Washington  seized  the  opportunUy  to  attack  the 
remainder  at  Germantown. 

This  attack  was  made  Oct.  4th,  but  after  a  se- 
vere action,  the  Americans  were  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  double  that  of  the  British.  The  loss  of 
</ie  .Americans  waa  two  btindred  killed,  six  bOB' 
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dred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  prisoners ;  that 
of  the  British  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and 
five  hundred  wounded. 

After  this  action,  the  British  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  they  continued  long  Inactive. 
Washington  retreated  to  Skippack  creek,  eleven 
miles  from  Germantown,  and  there  encamped. 

Great  was  ihe  chagrin  of  Waahington,  on  account  of  the 
repulse  at  Germantowu,  which  was  much  increaied  hy  the 
anspicious  commencement  of  tlie  battle,  and  tiie  flattering 
proBpecl  of  a  speedy  and  complete  victory.  The  ultimate 
nilure  of  the  Americans  was  atlrihuled  to  the  inexperience 
of  a  part  cif  the  troops,  and  to  embarrsBsmenta  arismg;  from 
K  tog  which  increased  the  darltness  of  the  night.  Congtess; 
however,  expr««ed  their  approbation  of  Washington's  plan 
of  attack,  and  highly  applauded  the  courage  and  fiinmesi 
of  the  troops. 

Sec.  69.  While  Buch  was  the  progress  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  the  middle  states,  important 
events  were  taking  place  In  the  north.  It  has 
already  heen  noticed,  (Sec.  34,  36,)  that  In  May, 
1775,  Ticonderopra  and  Crown  Point  had  been 
taken  by  surpnae,  *iy  Colonels  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold ;  that  In  the  ensulitg  fall,  Gen.  Montgomery 
had  reduced  the  fort  of  St.  John's,  captured  Mon- 
treal, and  made  an  Ineffectual,  though  desperate 
assault  upon  Q.uebec. 

On  the  return  of  spring,  the  American  army  gra- 
dually retired  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after  a 
loss  of  one  post  and  another,  in  June,  1776,  en- 
tirely evacuated  Canada. 

In  the  spring  of  1777.  it  was  settled  In  England 
that  an  invasion  of  the  states  should  be  attempt- 
ed from  the  north,  and  a  communication  formed 
between  Canada  and  New- York.  Could  BUCh 
a  plan  have  been  executed,  it  would  obviously 
have  precliided  intercourse  between  New-Bng- 
land  and  the  more  southern  states. 


-  i_ 
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.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  committed  to 
Oca.  Burgoyne,  who  left  CanBda  with  seven  thou- 
sand troops,  besides  a  powerful  train  of  artillery, 
and  several  tribes  of  Indiana* 

Sec.  60.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  Burgoyne  landed 
and  invested  Ticonderoga.  The  American  garrU 
son  here  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  under 
command  of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  an  officer  of  high 
standing. 

Deeming  this  force  Inadequate  to  maintain  the 
post,  especially  as  Burgoyne  had  talcen  posses- 
sion of  Mount  Defiance,  which  commanded  Ti- 
conderoga, and  not  having  provisions  to  sustain 
the  army  for  more  than  twenty  days,  St.  Clair 
perceived  no  safety  for  the  garrison  but  in  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the 
6th,  Ticonderoga  was  abandoned.  By  a  circui- 
tous march,  St.  Clair  continued  to  retreat,  first  in- 
to Vermont,  although  closely  pursued,  and  thence 
to  Hudson  river,  where,  after  having  lost  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a 
quantity  of  military  stores,  he  joined  General 
Schuyler,  commanding  the  main  army  of  the 
north.  After  this  junction,  the  whole  army 
continued  to  retire  to  Saratoga  and  Stillwater, 
and  at  length  took  posE  on  Van  Shalck's  Island 
In  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  18th  of  Au 
gust. 

After  the  t^ing  of  Ticonderoga,  Gen.  Bur 
goyne,  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  proceed 
ed  up  the  lake,  and  destroyed  the  American  flo 
tilla,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage  and 
stores,  which  had  been  deposited  at.  Skeensbo 

•  Tbi  nuiDbeT  of  Indiui  trarrian,  emploTed  byllie  BrHub  in  the  Te*» 
Moaaij  nir,  bn  htea  cMimUed  tX  about  twelTs  tlMiiBuid.  See  Maw 
Hkt.  Col.  *d1.  10,  p.  133,  when  the  nvenJ  bbei  an  V«ddH  *■»>  *^ 
aaabK  efntaka  Meh  tribe  fliinUMd. 
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rough.  Having  halted  at  this  place  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Edward,  on 
the  Hudson,  where  he  did  not  arrive  until  July 
30th,  his  way  having  been  obfltructed  by  Schuy- 
ler's army,  which  felled  a  great  number  of  treea 
across  the  road,  and  demolished  the  bridges, 
while  on  their  retreat. 

^ec.  61.  While  Gen.  Burgoyne  lay  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, a  detachment  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  English  and  one  hundred  Indiana, 
under  Col.  Baum,  who  had  been  sent  to  seize  a 
magazine  of  stores  at  Bennington,  In  Vermont, 
was  totally  defeated,  and  Col.  Baum  slain,  by  a 
party  of  Vermont  troops  called  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  and  a  detachment  of  New-Hampshire  mi- 
litia, under  command  of  Gen.  Stark. 

Baum,  on  hia  arrival  near  Bennineton,  learning  that  the 
Americans  were  strongly  entrenchea  at  tliat  place,  halted, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  for  a  rein- 
forcement. 

Gen.  Slark,  now  on  his  march  with  a  body  q(  New 
Hampshire  miliiia,  to  join  Gen.  Schuyler,  receiving  intetli- 
jence  of  Bnum's  approach,  altered  his  movement,  and  col- 
ecled  his  force  at  Bennington. 

Before  the  expected  ruitiforcement  could  arrive,  General 
Stark,  having  added  to  his  New-Hampshire  corps  a  body 
of  Vermont  militia,  determined  to  attack  Baum  in  his  en- 
trenchmenia.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  nf  August,  an  at- 
tack was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Baum'a  de- 
tachment, at  the  moment  in  which  the  reinforcement  of 
troops,  despatched  by  Gen,  Burgoyne,  arrived.  With  the 
assistance  of  these,  tne  battle  was  now  renewed,  but  ended 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Bntiah  forces,  and  with  a  loss,  on 
their  part,  of  about  aeven  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred. 

Sec.  62.  The  battle  at  Bennington  greatly  re- 
vived the  courage  of  the  Americans,  and  as  great- 
ly disappointed  the  hopes  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  as 
It  served  vnaterlally  to  embarrass  and  retard  his 
movements.  ^ 
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The  situation  of  this  general,  at  this  ttm^ 
was  seriously  perplexing,  being  greatly  tn  want 
of  prorlatons,  and  the  course  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  being  not  a  little  difficult  to  determine. 
To  retreat  was  to  abandon  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition ;  to  advance  seemed  replete  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  This  latter  step,  however, 
at  length,  appeared  the  most  Judicious. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  passed  the  Hudson,  and  advanced  upon 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater.  On  the  17th,  his 
army  came  nearly  In  contact  with  that  of  the 
American,  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Gates,  who 
had  succeeded  Schuyler,  August  21 ;  some  skir- 
mishing ensued,  without  bringing  on  a  general 
battle. 

Two  days  after,  the  two  armies  met,  and  a 
most  obstinate,  though  indecisive  engagement, 
ensued,  In  which  the  Americans  lost,  In  killed 
and  wounded,  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
and  the  British  about  six  hundred. 

6n  the  7th  of  October,  the  battle  was  renew- 
ed, by  a  movement  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  towards 
the  left  of  the  Americans,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
effect  his  retreat  to  the  lakes.  The  battle  was 
extremely  severe  ;  and  darkness  only  put  an  end 
to  the  effusion  of  blood. 

During  the  night  which  succeeded,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  royal  army  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward. — While  preparing  to  march,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  this  fort  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  Americans.  No  avenue  to 
escape  now  appeared  open.  Worn  down  with 
constant  toll  and  watching,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  but  three  days'  provisions,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  which  unanimously 
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resolved  to  capitulate  to  Gen.  Gates.  Prelimi- 
naries were  soon  after  settled,  and  the  army, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  effect- 
ive  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  on  the 
17th  of  October. 

Gen.  Gates,  immediately  after  the  victory,  de- 
spatched Col.  Wilkinson,  to  carry  the  happy 
tidings  to  Congress.  On  being  introduced  into 
the  hall  of  congress,  he  said,  "The  whole  Bri- 
tish army  has  laid  down  arms  at  Saratoga:  our 
sons,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect  your  or- 
ders :  it  is  for  your  wisdom  to  decide  where  the 
country  may  still  have  need  of  their  services." 

Among  ihe  romantic  incidenla  of  real  life,  few  surpan 
the  adventures  of  the  Baroness  de  Reideael  and  Lady  Har- 
riel  Ackland,  two  ladies  who  liad  followed  the  forlunea  of 
their  hushands,  ihe  Baron  de  Reideael  and  Major  Aclclandj  ^ 
officers  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  wounded  in  the  bottle  of  the  Old  of  October. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  says  the  Baroness  de  Beidesel,  our 
misfortunes  began.  I  was  al  brcaklaEt  with  my  husband, 
and  heard  that  something'  was  intended.  On  the  same  day, 
1  expected  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser,  to 
dine  with  us.  I  saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops  ; 
my  husband  told  me  it  was  meTcly  a  reconnoisance,  which 
gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  often  happened.  1  walked  out 
of  the  house,  and  met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses, 
with  guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  where  ihey  were 
going,  they  cried  out.  War!  Warl  meaning  that  they 
were  going  to  battle.  This  tilled  me  with  apprehension; 
and  I  had  scarcely  got  home,  before  I  heard  tie  reports  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till 
at  last  the  noise  became  excessive. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  guests 
whom  I  expected,  Gen.  Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter, 
mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
.  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead,  for  the  wounded  ga- 
'^.neral.  I  sat  trembling  in  a  corner ;  the  noise  grew  .ouder, 
and  the  alarm  increased;  the  thought  tiiat  my  htuband 
might  be  brought  in  wounded,  in  the  aame  manaat,  ««> 
terrible  to  me,  nod  distressed  me  exceedingly     Qctwtn^ 
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Fnsei  said  to  the  snrffeon.  "  7U/  m*  if  mg  voumd  w  mop- 
tal;  do  not  JUUUr  me.'  The  Inll  Imd  passed  through  his 
body,  and,  unhappilj'  for  the  general,  he  had  eaten  a  TeiT 
hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  slomach  was  distended,  and 
the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it. 

I  heard  him  often  eiclaini,  with  a  sigh,  "  Oh  fatal  ah- 
■itiomI  Poor  Qkmkkal  BurootnbI  Oh  my  poor 
wiWE  I"  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to 
.  which  he  replied :  "  If  Oeneral  Burooyne  woold  pbs- 

^  JIIT  IT,  RB  SHOULD  LIK>  TO  BE  BURIED  AT  SIX  O'CLOCX 
IK  THE  BTENINO,  ON  THE  TOP  OF  A  VODNTAIK,  tM  A  RE- 
>OIIBT,     WHICH    HAD     BBBH     BDILT     THERE."       I     did     DOt 

know  which  way  to  turn ;  all  the  other  rooms  were  full  of 
aick.  Towards  evening,  I  saw  my  husband  cominr;  then 
I  forffot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  ihnt  he  was 
qiarea  to  me.  He  and  his  aid-de-carap  ate,  in  great  haste, 
with  me,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told,  that  we  had 
the  advantage  of  the  enetny  ;  but  the  sorrowful  &ces  I  be- 
held told  a  different  tale;  and,  before  my  husband  went 
away,  he  took  me  one  side,  and  said  every  thing  was  go- 
ing very  bad ;  that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave 
the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  lo  any  one.  I  made  the 
pretence  that  I  would  move,  the  next  morning,  into  my 
new  house,  and  had  overv  thing  packed  up  ready. 

Lady  H.  Ackland  haa  a  tent,  not  tar  from  our  house,  in 
which  she  slept,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  in  the 
camp.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  man  came  to  tell  her,  that  her 
husband  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner ;  on 
bearing  this,  she  became  very  miseuable;  we  comforted 
her,  by  telling  her,  that  the  wound  was  only  slight,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  advised  her  to  go  over  to  her  husband,  to  do 
which  she  would  certainly  obtain  permission,  and  then  she 
could  attend  him  herselff  She  was  a  charming  woman, 
and  verv  fond  of  him,  I  spent  much  of  the  night  in  com- 
forting her,  and  then  went  again  to  my  children,  whom  I 
had  put  lo  bed.  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General 
Fraser,  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen,  in  my  room ; 
and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  awake,  and  by 
their  crying,  disturb  the  dying  man,  in  his  last  moments, 
who  often  addressed  me,  and  apologized  "for  the  Iroublt 
ke  gave  me." 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  told  that  he 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer :  I  had  desired  to  be  in 
formed  of  the  near  anproacli  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I  theti 
wrapped  up  niy  chilonn  in  tb«u  dodwi*,  and.  went  with 
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them  into  the  room  below.  About  eig^ht  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  died.  After  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse 
wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the  room,  and 
had  tnis  sorrowful  siffht  before  us  the  whole  day ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  melancholy  scene,  almost  every  moment,  some 
officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of)  but 
not  the  smallest  motion  was  made  towards  it.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  house,  which  had  just 
been  built  for  me,  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  not  for  off 
We  knew  that  General  Burgoyne  would  not  refuse  the  last 
request  of  Greneral  Fraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it, 
an  unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  incon- 
venience of  the  army  was  increased. 

At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw 
all  the  generals  attend  it  to  the  mountain ;  the  chaplain,  Mr. 
Brudenell,  performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered  unusu- 
ally solemn  and  awful,  from  its  being  accompanied  by  con^ 
stant  peals  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  Many  cannon  balls 
flew  close  by  me,  but  I  had  my  eyes  directed  towards  the 
mountain,  where  my  husband  was  standing,  amidst  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  my  own 
danger. 

General  Grates  afterwards  said,  that  if  he  had  known  it 
had  been  a  funeral,  he  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  be 
fired  on. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  was  finished,  and  the  grave 
of  General  Fraser  was  closed,  an  order  was  issued  that  the 
army  should  retreat.  My  calash  was  prepared,  but  I  would 
•  not  consent  to  go  before  the  troops.  Major  Ilnrnange,  al- 
though sufiering  from  his  wounds,  crept  from  his  bed,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  which  was  left  with 
a  flag  of  truce.  When  Gen.  Roidesel  saw  me  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  he  ordered  my  women  and  children  to  be  brought 
into  the  calash,  and  intimated  to  me  to  depart,  without  de- 
lay. I  still  prayed  to  remain;  but  my  husband,  knowing 
my  weak  side,  said,  "  well,  then,  your  children  must  go, 
that,  at  least,  they  may  be  safe  from  danger."  I  then  agr^ 
to  enter  the  calash  with  them,  and  we  set  ofTat  eight  o'clock. 
The  retreat  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
silence.  Many  fires  were  lighted,  and  several  tents  left 
standing.     We  travelled  continually  during  the  night 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  halted,  which  excited 
the  surprise  of  all.    General  Burgoyne  had  \.tk&  caSlW^. 
nxkged  Madpreptured  for  battle.    The  de\a^  McmediXA  ioar 
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please  eren  body:  for,  if  we  could  only  have  made  another 
good  marcD,  we  should  have  been  in  safety.     My  husband, 

Siite  exhausted  with  fatigne,  came  into  my  calash,  and 
epl  for  three  hours.  Ehiiing'  that  time,  Captain  Wilde 
brouffht  me  a  bag  full  of  bank  nates,  and  Captain  Geisman 
bis  elegant  watch,  a  ring,  and  a  purse  full  of  money,  which 
they  requested  me  to  take  care  of,  and  which  1  promised  to 
do  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  We  again  marched,  but 
had  scarcely  proceeded  an  hour  before  we  halted,  as  the 
enemy  was  m  sight.  It  proved  to  be  only  a  leconnoitering' 
party  of  two  hundred  men,  who  might  easily  have  beea 
made  prisoners,  if  Gen.  Burgoyne  bad  given  proper  orders 
on  the  occasion. 

About  evening  we  arrived  at  Saratoga ;  my  dress  was 
wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and,  in  thai  state,  1  had 
to  lemain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it;  I 
however  got  close  to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on 
some  straw.  At  this  moment.  Gen.  Phillips  came  to  me, 
and  1  asked  him  why  we  had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as 
my  husband  had  promised  to  cover  it,  and  bring  the  army 
through  1  "  Poor  dear  woman,"  said  he,  "  1  wonder  how, 
drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  still  ihe  courage  to  persevere, 
and  venture  iariher  in  this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  you  was  our  commanding  general.  General 
Burgoyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  lo-night,  and  give 
US  our  supper  " 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  at  ten  o'clock,  Grn.  Burgoyne 
ordered  the  retreat  to  be  continued,  and  caused  the  handsome 
houses  and  mills  of  Gen.  Schuyler  lobe  burnt :  we  marched, 
however,  but  a  short  distance,  and  then  hailed.  The  great- 
est misery  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  more  than 
thirty  officers  came  lo  me,  for  whom  tea  and  coffee  were 
prepared,  and  with  whom  I  shared  all  my  provisions,  with 
which  my  calash  was  in  general  well  supplied;  for  1  had 
a  cook  who  was  an  excellent  caterer,  and  who  olien,  in  the 
night,  crossed  small  rivers,  and  foraged  on  the  inhabitants, 
bringing  in  with  him  sheep,  small  pigs,  and  pouUry,  for 
which  he  often  forgot  to  pay,  though  he  received  good  pay 
from  me,  as  long  as  I  bad  any,  and  he  was,  ultimately, 
handsomely  rewarded.  Our  provisions  now  failed  us,  for 
want  of  proper  conduct  in  [be  commissary's  department, 
and  I  began  to  despair. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afiemoon,  we  again  beard  a 
Sling  of  cannon  and  small  arms ;  instantly  all  was  in  alarm, 
mnd  evetj  (iiing  in  motion.    U7  ^oa^wan  tald.  m«  to  go  to 
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■,  lunin  not  &r  off  I  imme^tely  seated  myself  is  my  ca> 
lasb,  with  my  childien,  kd*!  drove  ofi*;  but,  scarcely  had  wa 
nwhed  it,  before  I  discovered  five  or  six  anued  men,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  chit 
dren  down  in  the  calash,  and  concealed  myself  with  them. 
At  that  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  alieady 
vounded  English  soldier,  who  wbs  behind  me.  Poor  fel- 
low I  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but,  at  that  moment,  had  no 
power  or  means  to  relieve  him,  A  terrible  cannonade  waa 
commenced  by  the  enemy,  which  was  directed  against  the 
house  in  which  I  sought  to  obtain  shelter  for  myself  and 
children,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  wera 
in  it,  Alasl  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women; 
we  were  at  last  obliged  lo  resort  to  the  cellar  for  refuge, 
and,  in  one  corner  of  this,  I  remained  the  whole  day,  my 
children  sleeping  on  the  earth,  with  their  heads  in  my  lap ; 
and  in  the  siime  situation  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Eleven 
cannon  balls  passed  through  the  house,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  them  rot)  away.  One  poor  soldier,  who  waa 
lying  on  a  table,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputa- 
ted, was  struck  by  a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other  leg. 
Hia  comrades  had  lefl  him,  and,  when  we  went  to  his  a»- 
■istance,  we  found  him  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  into  which 
he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.  My 
reflections  on  the  danger  to  which  my  husband  was  eiposeo, 
now  agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  chil- 
dren, and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  their  preseivalioii, 
alone  sustained  me, 

I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  to 
the  wounded  ;  I  made  them  tea  and  coflee,  and  often  shared 
my  dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  ofTeri^d  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came 
to  our  cellar,  who  had  hardly  the  power  of  holding  himself 
upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  for  want  of  nour- 
iuiment.  1  was  happy  in  ofiering  him  my  dinner,  which 
■trengthened  him,  and  procured  me  his  friendship.  I  now 
undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  anothci  aid-d»- 
eomp  of  General  Phillips,  who  had  received  a  musket  boll 
through  both  cheeks,  which,  in  its  course,  had  knocked  out 
Kveral  of  his  teeth,  and  cut  his  tongue.  He  conld  hold 
nothing  in  his  mouth;  the  matter  which  ran  from  hia 
wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  taiy 
BOuriabmenl,  eicept  a  little  soup  or  something  liquid.  Wa 
had  some  Rhenish  wine ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  the  acidity 
flf  it  would  cleanse  the  wound,  I  gave  him  a  boUle  of  ix%  m 
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look  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  eflect,  that  hia 
cure  900D  followed ;  and  thus  I  added  another  to  my  stock 
of  friends,  and  derired  a  satis&ction,  which,  in  the  inidol  of 
Bufferings,  served  to  tranquillize  me,  and  diminish  their 
acutenesB. 

One  day,  Gen.  Phillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit  to  us,  who.  after  having  wit- 
nessed our  situation,  said  to  him,  "  I  would  not,  for  ten  thou- 
sand guineas,  come  again  to  this  place;  my  heart  is  almost 
broken." 

In  ibis  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days.  A  cessa- 
tion of  bostililicB  was  now  spoken  of,  and  eventually  look 
Slace;  a  convention  was  afterwards  agreed  upon  ;  but  one 
ay  a  message  was  sent  to  my  husband,  who  had  visited 
nte,  and  was  reposing  in  my  bed,  to  attend  a  council  of  war, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  break  the  convention,  but,  to  my 
treat  joy,  the  majority  were  for  adhering  lo  it.  On  the  16th, 
However,  my  husband  had  to  repair  to  his  post,  and  I  lo  my 
cellar.  This  day  fresh  beef  was  served  out  to  ihe  officers, 
who,  until  now,  hail  only  had  salt  provisions,  which  was 
Tory  had  for  their  wounds. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  convention  was  completed- 
General  Burgoyne  and  the  other  generals  wailed  on  General 
Gates,  the  American  commander.  The  troops  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
now,  the  good  womnn,  who  had  supplied  us  with  water,  nt 
the  hazard  of  her  life,  received  the  reward  of  her  services: 
each  of  us  threw  a  handful  of  money  inio  her  apron,  ana 
she  got  altogether  about  twenly  guineas.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this,  how  susceptible  is  the  heart  of  feelings  of 
gratitude ! 

My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me,  to  come  over  to  him 
with  my  children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear 
calash,  and  then  rode  through  the  American  camp.  As  I 
passed  on,  I  observed  (and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to 
me)  that  no  one  eyed  me  with  looks  of  rcsetitmenl ;  but  that 
they  all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compassion  in  their 
countenances,  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children. 
I  was,  I  confess,  afraid  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
quite  a  new  siiualion  to  me.  When  1  drew  near  the  tents, 
a  handsome  man  approached  and  met  me,  took  my  childrt* 
from  the  calash,  and  kug^rd  and  kissed  them,  vhicK  affected 
me  almost  lo  tears.  "  You  tremble,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  me ;  "  be  not  afrjid."  "  No,"  I  answered,  "  you 
seem  so  kind  and  tender  to  my.  children,  it  inspires  me  with 
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conrage."  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  Oen.  Gmtes,  when 
I  found  Qenerals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  nere  on  a 
friendly  footing;  with  the  former.  Burgoyne  said  to  me, 
"  Nerei  mind,  your  sorrowa  hare  now  an  end."  I  answer 
ed  him,  that  I  sho'uld  be  repiehenaible  to  have  any  carea,  at 
he  had  none,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  him  on  such  ■ 
frieodlv  footing  with  General  Oates.  All  the  generala  n- 
mainea  to  dine  with  Oen e ml  Gales. 

The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so  kindly,  now 
come  and  said  to  mc,  "  You  will  be  very  much  embarrassed 
to  eal  wiih  all  these  gentlemen  ;  eome  with  your  childrtn  to 
mf  tent ;  there  I  will  frtfart  for  you  a  frugal  dinntr.  and 
give  it  with  a  fret  will."  I  said,  "  Yoc  are  certainly  a 
HUSBAND  AND  A  FATHER,  you  hare  ihowtt  me  so  muchkini- 
1USI."  I  now  found  that  he  was  General  Schuyler.  He 
treated  me  with  eicellenl  smoked  tongue,  beef  steaks,  pota- 
toes, and  good  bread  and  butter.  Never  could  I  have  wished 
(o  eat  a  better  dinner.  I  was  content.  I  saw  all  around 
me  were  so  likewise ;  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  my  hue- 
bend  was  out  of  danger. 

When  we  had  dined,  he  told  me  his  residence  was  at  Al- 
bany, and  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  intended  to  honor  him  as  his 
guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  likewise.  I 
asked  my  husband  how  I  should  act;  he  told  me  lo  accept 
the  invitation.  As  it  was  two  days'  journey  there,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  a  place,  which  was  about  three  hours' 
ride  distant.  Gen.  Schuyler  had  the  politeness  to  send  with 
me  a  French  ofRcer,  a  very  agreeable  man,  who  commanded 
ibe  reconnoitering  parly  of  which  1  have  before  spoken; 
and  when  he  had  escorted  me  to  the  house,  where  I  was  to 
remain,  he  turned  back  again.  In  the  house  I  found  a 
French  surgeon,  who  had  under  his  care  a  Brunswick  offi- 
cer, who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  some  days  afler- 

The  Frenchman  boasted  much  of  the  care  he  took  of  hia 
patient,  and  perhaps  was  skilful  enough  as  a  surgeon,  but 
otherwise  was  a  mere  simpleton.  He  was  rejoiced  when 
he  found  I  could  speak  his  language,  and  he  began  to  ad> 
dress  many  empty  and  imperlineni  speeches  to  me ;  he  said, 
among  other  things,  he  could  not  believe  that  I  was  s  gene- 
ral's wife,  as  he  was  certain  a  woman  of  such  rank  wonM 
Bot  follow  her  husband.  He  wished  me  to  remain  with  him;, 
aa  he  said  it  was  better  to  be  with  the  conquerors  than  the 
conquered.  I  was  shocked  at  his  impudence,  but  dared  not 
dunr  the  contempt  I  felt  for  him,  beoiuie  it  wovtVi  A^^ni* 
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me  of  ■  place  of  s&fety.  Towarda  ereninff,  he  begged  ma 
to  take  a  part  of  his  chamber.  I  told  him  fwas  determined 
to  remain  in  the  room  with  the  wounded  ofBcers;  whereup- 
on he  attempted  to  pay  me  some  stupid  complitnentB,  At 
tku  Mouent  the  door  opentd.  a*d  Mjr  husband,  leith  his  aid- 
de-ea»p.  entered.  I  then  said,  "  Here,  air,  ta  my  husband ;" 
and  at  the  same  lime  eyed  him  with  acorn,  whereupon  he  re- 
tired abashed ;  nevertneloM,  he  was  w  polite  as  lo  offer  his 
chamber  to  ua. 

Some  days  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so 
often  wished  ourselves,  but  we  did  not  enter  it  aa  we  expect* 
od  we  should,  victors  I  We  were  received  by  tke  good  Gen. 
Sehw/ler,  hit  wife,  and  daughters,  not  ai  enemies,  but  kind 
friends  ;  and  they  treated  us  with  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion and  politeness,  aaiheydid  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
caused  General  Schuyler  s  beautifully  finisbea  house  to  be 
burnt.  In  fact,  they  behaved  like  persons  of  exalted  minds, 
who  determined  to  bury  all  recollection  of  their  own  inju- 
ries, in  the  contemplation  of  out  misfortunes.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne was  struck  with  Gen.  Schuyler's  generosity,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Fov  show  me  great  kindness,  although  I  have  done 

fou  much  injury."  "  Tftut  teat  the  fatr  of  war,"  replied  lh« 
rave  man  ;  "  let  us  tay  no  more  about  it.* 

The  fortunes  of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  were  not  less  in- 
teresting than  those  of  the  Baroness  de  Reideael,  just  reci- 
ted. This  lady,  says  Gen.  Burgoyne,  in  bis  "Stale  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,"  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Canada,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776.  In  the  course 
of  that  campaign,  ahe  traversed  a  vast  space  of  country,  in 
different  extremities  of  the  season,  and  with  difficulties,  of 
which  an  European  traveller  cannot  easily  conceive. 

In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  1777,  she  was  restrain- 
ed from  offering  herself  to  a  share  of  the  fktigue  and  hazard 
expected  before  Tlconderoga,  by  the  positive  injunctions  of 
her  husband.  The  day  after  the  conquest  of  the  place  he 
was  badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed  Lake  Champlnin  to 
join  him. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Lady  Harriet  proceeded  to  fol- 
low hia  fortunes  through  the  campaign ;  and  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, or  at  the  next  camp,  she  acquired  a  two  wheel  tumbril, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  artificers  of  theartillery, 
■omeihing  similar  to  the  carriage  used  for  the  mail,  upon 
^e  great  roada  in  England.     Major  Ackland  commanded 
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tlw  British  grenadiers,  which  were  attached  to  Gen.  Fn> 
■el's  corps :  and  consequently  were  always  the  most  advan- 
ced part  of  the  army.  They  were  often  so  much  on  the 
alert,  that  no  person  slept  out  of  his  clothea.  One  of  their 
temporary  encampments,  a  tent  in  which  the  Major  and  . 
Laay  Harriet  were  asleep,  suddenly  took  fire.  An  orderly 
sergeant  of  grenadiers,  with  great  hazard  of  suflbcation, 
dragged  om  ihe  first  person  he  caught  hold  of.  Ii  proved 
(o  be  the  major.  It  happened  that,  m  the  same  instant,  she 
had,  unknowing  what  she  did,  and  perlieps  not  perfectly 
■waked,  providentially  made  her  escape,  by  creeping  under, 
the  walls  of  the  lent.  The  first  object  she  saw,  upon  the 
recovery  of  her  senses,  was  the  major  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  the  same  instant,  again  in  the  fire  in  search  of  her.  The 
sergeant  again  saved  him,  but  not  without  the  major's  be- 
ing very  severely  burnt  in  his  face,  and  diflerent  pane  of 
his  body.  Every  thing  they  bad  with  them  in  the  tent  was 
consumed. 

This  accident  happened  a  little  time  before  the  army 
crossed  the  Hudson,  13th  Sept.  It  neither  altered  the  reso- 
lution or  cheerfulness  of  Laoy  Harriet ;  and  she  continued 
her  progress,  a  partaker  of  tlie  futtgues  of  the  advanced 
corps. 

The  next  call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  different  na- 
iare,  and  more  distressing,  as  of  longer  suspense.  On  th« 
morning  of  the  I9lh  of  September,  the  grenadiers  being 
liable  to  action  at  every  step,  she  had  been  directed  by  iha 
major  to  follow  the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage,  which 
were  not  exposed.  At  the  lime  the  action  began,  she  foimd 
herself  near  an  uninhabiled  hut,  where  she  alighted.  When 
it  was  found  the  action  was  becoming  general,  the  surgeou 
of  the  hospital  took  possession  of  the  same  place,  as  the 
moat  convenient  for  the  Rrst  care  of  the  wounded.  Thus 
was  this  lady  in  the  hearing  of  one  continued  lire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  for  four  hours  loBelher,  with  the  presump- 
tion, from  the  post  of  her  husband,  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers, that  he  was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  action. 
She  had  three  female  companions,  the  Baroness  of  Rcidesel, 
ana  the  wives  of  two  British  officers,  Major  Hanage  and 
Lieutenant  Reynell ;  but,  in  the  event,  their  prefcocc  served 
but  little  for  comfort.  Major  Hanage  was  soon  brought  to 
the  surgeon  very  badly  wounded ;  and  a  little  timo  afta^ 
came  intelligence  that  Lieut.  Reynell  was  shot  dead.  Imk- 
ginatioa  wiU  want  no  help  to  figure  the  Kate  of  the  iHidU 
group.  " 

SS 
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From  the  date  of  that  sction  fo  the  7th  of  October,  lady 
Harriet,  with  her  nsaal  serenity,  ttdbd  prepared  for  new 
triaii,'  and  it  wai  hei  lot  that  their  severity  increased  with 
their  number.  She  was  again  exposed  to  ihe  hearing;  of 
the  whole  action,  and,  at  last,  received  the  word  of  her  in- 
diridual  misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ge- 
neral calamity;  the  troops  were  defeated,  and  Major  Ack- 
land,  desperately  wounded,  was  a  prisoner. 

The  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  oy  lady  Harriet  and  her 
companions  in  uncommon  anxiety ;  not  a  tent  nor  a  shed 
being  standing,  except  what  belonged  to  the  hospital,  their 
refuge  was  among  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

"  When  the  army  was  upon  the  point  of  moving,  I  r< 


ceived  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,  submitting  to  my  de- 
cision a  proposal,  and  expressing  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
execute  it,  if  not  interfering  with  my  design,  of  passing  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  requesting  General  Gates'  per- 
mission to  attend  her  husband. 

"  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,  for  I  had  experienced, 
that  patience  and  fortitude  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue,  under  the  most  tender 
forms,  I  was  astonished  at  the  proposal.  After  so  long  an 
agitation,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely 
want  of  food,  drenched  in  rain  for  twelve  hours  together, 
that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking,  as 
delivering  hecself  to  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and 
uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might  first  fall  into,  appeared 
an  effort  above  human  nature.  The  assurance  I  was  en- 
abled to  give  was  small  indeed.  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of 
wine  to  oBer ;  but  I  was  told  she  found  from  some  kind  and 
fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  Alt  I  could 
furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines,  written 
upon  ditty  and  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates,  recommending 
her  to  his  protection." 

TAm  tetter  was  as  follows  i 

Six, — Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  a  lady  of  the  first  distinc 
lion  by  family,  rank,  and  personal  virtues,  is  under  such 
concern  on  account  of  Major  Ackland,  her  husband,  wound- 
ed and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  cannot  refuse  her 
request  to  commit  h^rte  your  protection. 

Whatever  generarJippropTiety  there  may  be  in  persons, 
acting  in  your  situaiioiT  ana  mine,  to  solicit  &vors,  I  cannot 
na  the  uncommon  pre-^uneoce  in  every  fiamale  grace  snd 
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oxaltatioD  of  cIuTactei  in  thia  Udy,  and  her  rery  hard  fbt- 
tune,  without  testifying  that  your  attention  to  her  Will  lay 
me  under  obligations.  \ 

Oct  9  1777  '  ""^  ^"* 

Ma    nLL.  Yoor  obedient  ^e^van^ 

With  this  letter  did  this  woman,  wbo  was  of  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  fiame,  habituated  to  all  the  soA  elegan- 
cies and  reiined  enjoymenta,  thai  attend  high  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  far  advanced  in  a  state  in  which  the  tenderest 
caies,  always  due  to  the  sex,  become  indispensably  neces- 
sary, in  an  open  boat  leave  the  camp  of  Burffoyne  with  a 
flag  of  truce  for  that  of  the  enemy.  The  nig-hl  was  advan- 
ced before  the  boat  reached  the  shore.  Lady  Harriet  was 
immediately  conveyed  into  the  apartment  of  Major  Henry 
Dearborn,  since  major  general,  who  commanded  the  guard 
at  that  place,  and  every  attention  waa  paid  her  which  her 
rank  and  situation  demiindi^d,  and  which  circumstances  per- 
mitlnd.  Early  in  the  morning',  she  was  permitted  lo  pro- 
ceed in  the  boat  to  the  camp,  where  Gen.  Gales,  whose  gal- 
lantry will  not  be  denied,  stood  ready  to  receive  her,  with 
due  respect  and  courtesy.  Having  ascertained  thai  Major 
Ackland  had  set  out  for  Albany,  Lady  Harriet  proceeded, 
by  permission,  to  join  him.  Some  lime  after.  Major  Ack- 
lana  effected  his  exchange,  and  returned  to  England.  The 
catastrophe  of  this  tale  is  affecting.  Ackland,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  procured  a  regiment,  snd  at  a  dinner  of 
military  men,  where  the  courage  of  the  Americans  was 
made  a  question,  took  the  negative  side  with  his  usual  de- 
cision. He  was  opposed,  warmth  ensued,  and  he  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  a  Lieutenant  Lloyd,  fought  him,  and  was  shot 
through  the  head.  I^ady  Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  con- 
tinued deranged  two  yeurs;  after  which  she  married  Mr, 
Brudenell,  who  accompanied  her  from  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
camp,  when  she  sought  her  wounded  husband  on  Hudson 

Sec,  63.  It  would  lie  difllcult  to  describe  the 
transports  of  joy,  which  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne  excited  among  the  Americana 
They  now  hegan  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  sanguine  hopes,  and  eagerly  expected  the 
acknowledgnwntof  their  coontry's  indep«iid«iu3b 
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Ijy  France  and  other  European  powera  The 
capitulation  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  was 
soon  followed  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  In- 
dependence of  America  at  the  court  of  France,* 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries — an 
event  highly  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  Ame- 
rica. The  treaty  was  signed  Feb.  6th — "  nei- 
ther of  the  contracting  powera  to  make  war  or 
peace,  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other." 

Foi  more  than  a  year,  commiasioners  from  cong'ress,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Franiiljn,  had  resided  at  the 
court  of  France,  urging  the  above  important  measure.  But 
the  success  of  the  American  struggle  was  yet  loo  doubtful, 
for  that  country  to  embroil  herself  in  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  cnplute  of  ihc  British  army  at  Saratoga  seem- 
ed to  increase  the  prohabiliiv  that  the  American  arms  would 
finally  triumph,  and  decided  France  to  espouse  her  cause. 

Sec.  64.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  1777,  the  Gritish  army  retired  to  winter  quar- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  array  at 
Valley  Torge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  fifteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia. 

Scarcely  were  ihe  American  troops  established  in  their 
encampment,  which  consisted  of  huts,  before  they  were  in 
danger  of  a  famine.  The  adjacent  country  was  nearlv  ex- 
hausted, and  that  which  it  might  have  spared,  ihc  inhabi- 
tants concealed  in  the  woods.  Al  this  time,  also,  bills  of 
credil  had  fallen  to  one  fourth  of  their  nominal  value,  so 
that  one  hundred  dollars,  in  paper,  would  command  no  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  in  specie.  In  addition  lo  these 
scenes  of  porplcjiity  and  suffering,  the  army  was  nearly 
destitute  of  comfortable  clothing.  Many,  for  want  of  shoes, 
walked  liarcfoot  on  the  frozen  ground;  few,  if  any.  had 
blankets  for  the  night.  Great  numbers  sickened.  Near 
three  thousand  at  a  time  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 
While  the  defenders  of  the  country  were  thus  suffering  and 

•  HoU&nclAcknowlcdiPnltheinilqwndenMOftbannitnlSUteiinl'fflSt 
Sweden  in  Februar7,l'7S3i  DeoineikiiitlieMiiieiiioalhi  SpuDinMudt; 
BumutaJulj. 
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peiuhinff,  the  royal  army  wax  enjoying  all  the  coBTenicn- 
cea  whicti  an  opulent  city  afibidecL 

Sec.  66.  On  the  alliance  of  America  with 
France,  it  was  resolved  In  Great  BritEiin  imroe- 
diateiy  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  royal  force  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  army, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  passed  the  Delaware  into 
New -Jersey,  and  continued  their  retreat  to  New- 
York. 

General  Washinglon,  penetrating  iheir  design,  had  al- 
ready sent  forwsra  a  detachment  to  aid  the  New-Jersey 
militia,  in  impeding  the  progress  of  the  enemv-  With  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  he  now  crossed  the  Delaware  in 
pursuit.  June  28th,  the  two  armies  were  engaged  at  Mon- 
mouth, sixty-four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  se- 
vere contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the  whole,  oh* 
tained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  night.  Oen. 
Washington  and  his  army  reposed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning.  But  the 
British  general,  during  the  night,  made  gooa  his  retreat 
lowaids  New- York. 

The  sufferings  of  both  armies  during  this  engagement, 
from  the  heat  of  the  day,  were  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  No  less  than  lifiv-nine  Brilisn 
soldiers  perished  from  heat,  and  several  of  toe  Americans 
died  through  the  same  cause.  The  tongues  of  many  of 
ihe  soldiers  were  so  swollen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  mouth.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  wee 
eight  officers,  and  sixty-one  privates  killed,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded ,  that  of  the  British,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  three  hundred  and  fifiy-eigfat  , 
men,  including  officers.  One  hundred  ^re  taken  priaon- 
•rs,  and  one  thousand  deserted  during  the  inarch. 

See.  66.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Count  D'Estaing 
arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  France,  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to  act 
In  concert  with  the  Americans  In  an  attempt  on 
'Rhode  Island,  which  had  been  in  posseasloii  oT 
the  Bntish  since  December,  1776. 
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Hearing  of  this  enwdiiion,  Admiral  Howe  followed 
lyEataiDg,  aod  arrived  in  sight  of  Rhode  Island,  the  dny 
after  the  French  fleet  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport 
On  the  appearance  of  Howe,  ihe  French  admiral,  iaatead 
of  co-operating  with  the  Americans,  sailed  out  to  give  him 
battle.  A  storm,  however,  arising,  separated  the  fleets. 
lyEstaing  entered  Boston  to  repair,  tlowe.  after  the  slorra, 
returned  to  Khode  Island,  and  landed  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  four  thousand  troops;  but,  fortunately,  ihe  Americana 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Newport  the  day  bi-fore,  and  left  the 
ialand. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  after  sailed  again  for  New- 
York. 

iS'ec.  67.  Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states 
had  been  attempted,  by  proceeding  from  north 
to  south ;  but  that  order,  towards  the  close  ol 
this  year,  began  to  be  inverted,  and  the  southern 
states  became  the  principal  theatre  on  which 
the  British  conducted  their  offensive  operations. 

Georgia,  being  one  of  the  wealcest  of  the 
southern  states,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  ob- 
ject of  nttack,  in  that  quarter  of  the  union. 

In  November,  Col.  Campbell  was  despatched 
from  New- York  by  Gov;  Clinton,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men,  against  Savannah,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  state.  This  expedition  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  Savannah,  and  with  it  the  state  of 
Georgia  itself,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

On  the  arrivnl  of  Campbell  and  his  troops  at  Savannah, 
he  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Howe,  the  American  officer,  to 
whom  was  inlruMBd  the  defence  of  Georgia,  His  force, 
consisting  of  only  oOO  continentals,  and  a  few  hundred  mi- 
litia, was  inadequate,  however,  to  resist  the  enemy.  After 
an  engagement,  in  which  the  Americans  killed  upwards  of 
'one  hundred,  and  took  about  four  hundred  and  Any  prison- 
ers, with  several  cannon,  and  large  quantities  of  military 
atorcs,  (lie  capital  surrendered. 

Id  the  succeeding  year,  1 779,  Count  IVEstaing,  who,  af- 
ter repairing  his  fleet  at  Boston,  had  sailed  for  (he  West 
Indies,  returned  with  a  design  to  co-operate  with  the  Ame- 
ricans against  the  coauaou  eaemy.    In  Sept  he  airivad 
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vpoa  the  coaM  of  Qmtgis  so  nnexpectedlv,  tlkil  the  Exoe- 
ninenl.  a  man  of  war  of  6tlj  euaa,  end  loree  frigatea,  fell 
into  his  hands.  As  soon  aa  his  arrival  was  known,  Qen. 
Lincoln  maiched  wilh  the  army  under  his  command,  and 
some  militia  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  co-operate 
wilh  him  in  the  reduction  of  Savannah.  Before  Lincoln 
arrived,  D'Estaing  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
This  demand.  General  Prerosl.  the  English  commander, 
requested  a  day  to  consider,  which  was  incautiously  grant- 
ed. Before  the  day  expired,  a  reinforcement  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  joined  the  standard  of  Prcvost  from  Beaufort, 
whereupon  he  bid  defiance  to  lyEstaing.  On  the  arrival 
of  Lincoln,  it  was  determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  place. 
Mnch  time  was  spent  in  preparation,  but  in  an  assault  un- 
der D'Eslaing  and  Lincoln,  the  Americans  suffered  so  se- 
verely, both  as  to  their  number,  and  in  their  works,  that  it 
was  deemed  e.tpedient  to  abandon  the  project.  Count  jy^s- 
taing  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  left  the  continent. 

While  the  siege  of  Sai-annah  was  pending,  one  of  the 
roost  extraordinary  enterprises  ever  related  in  history,  one, 
indeed,  which  nothing',  but  the  respectability  of  the  testi- 
mony, could  have  prevented  our  considering  as  marvellous, 
occurred.  It  was  an  enterprise  conceived  and  executed  by 
Colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia  line.  A  Captain 
French,  of  Delancey's  lirst  battalion,  was  posted  with  one 
hundred  men,  British  regulurs,  on  the  Ogeechee  river, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Savannah.  There  lay  also  at 
the  same  place  five  armed  vessels,  the  largest  mounting  four- 
teen guns,  and  having  on  board  altogether  forty-one  men. 
Col.  While,  with  Captain  Etholm,  three  soldiers,  and  his 
own  servant,  approached  this  post,  on  the  evening  of  the 
30lh  of  September,  kindled  a  number  of  fires,  arranging 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  large  camp,  and  summoned 
French  to  surrender,  he  and  nis  comrades  in  the  mean 
time  riding  about  in  various  direction^f«nd  giving  orders 
in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  performing  the  duties  of  the  stafil  to 
a  large  army.  French,  not  doubting  the  reality  of  what 
he  saw,  and  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  which 
ft  contest  with  a  force  so  superior  would  produce,  surren- 
dered the  w-hole  detachment,  together  with  the  crews  of  the 
£ve  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  stands  of  arms  I 

Col.  White  had  still,  however,  a  very  difficult  game  to 
^y ;  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  aelusion  of  Ca^taia 
riench,  until  the  jirisonera  should  be  Becuie&\  vi&'w^ 
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this  view,  he  pretended  that  the  animositf  of  bis  troopt 
was  BO  ungovernable,  that  a  little  Blralagem  would  be  ne- 
eessary  to  save  the  prisoners  from  their  fury,  and  that  he 
should  therefore  commit  ihem  lo  ihe  care  of  three  guides, 
with  ordew  to  conduct  (hem  to  a  place  of  safety.  With 
many  thanks  for  the  colonel's  humanity,  French  accepted 
the  proposition,  aod  marched  off  at  a  quirk  pace,  under  the 
direction  of  three  guides,  fearful,  at  every  step,  that  the 
rage  of  White's  troops  would  bur^t  upon  tnem.  in  defiance 
of  his  humane  attempts  lo  restrain  them.  While,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  sight,  employed  himself  in  collecting 
the  militia  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he  overtook 
hia  prisoners,  and  they  were  conducted  in  safety  for  twenty- 
five  miles,  to  an  American  fort* 

Sec.  68.  The  campaign  of  1779  was  distin- 
guished for  nothing  splendid,  or  decisive,  on  the 
part  either  of  America  or  England. 

The  British  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  little 
more  than  to  distress,  plunder,  and  consume,  it 
having  been,  early  in  the  year,  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  to  proceed,  "  to  render  the  co- 
lonies of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  their  new 
connections." 

Actuated  hy  these  motives,  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  from  New-York  for  Virginia,  which, 
in  a  predatory  incursion,  took  possession  of  large 
naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great 
quantities  of  tohacco.  After  enriching  them- 
selves with  various  kinds  of  booty,  and  burning 
several  places,  they  returned  to  New-York. 

Soon  after  this  expedition  to  Yirginia,  a  simi- 
lar one,  under  the  command  of  the  infamous 
Gov.  Tryon,  was  projected  against  the  maritime 
parts  of  Connecticut.  During  this  expedition, 
New-Haven  was  plundered ;  East-Haven,  Fair- 
field, Norwalk,  and  Green's  Farms,  were  wan- 
tonly burnt. 

In  an  account  of  the  derastalions  made  by  the  Engliab 
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in  thia  expeditioii,  which  wu  traiiBiiiitted  to  congress,  it  ftp- 
peared  that  at  Fairfield  there  were  burnt  two  houses  of 
public  worship,  fifieen  dwelling  houses,  eleven  barns,  and 
several  stores.  At  Norwalic,  two  houses  of  public  worship, 
eig'hiy  dwelling  houses,  sixly-seven  barns,  twenty-two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels:  In  ad- 
dition to  this  wanton  destruction  of  properly,  various  were. 
the  acta  of  brutality,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  committed  on  aged  . 
persons,  women,  and  prisonaTS.  At  New-Haven,  an  aged 
citizen,  who  labored  undur**  natural  inability  of  speecli, 
had  his  lonj^ue  cut  out  by  one  of  the  royal  army.  At  Fair* 
field,  the  deserted  houses  of  ih*  inhabitants  were  entered: 
deskii,  trunks,  closets,  and  chests,  wuti:  broken  open,  ana 
robbfd  of  every  thing  valuable.  Womun  were  insulted, 
ahusL'd.  nnd  threatcnL-d,  while  their  apparel  was  takon  from 
them  Even  an  infant  was  robbed  of  its  ciolhes,  while  a 
bav'-'iift  was  pointed  nt  the  bieiiijt  of  its  inothLT. 

Abuiil  this  time  Gctit-ra]  I'utnuin,  who  had  bui'n  station- 
ed with  a  resjMTCtalile  fnrce  m  Readin;,',  in  Connetticut,  then 
on  a.  visit  to  his  out-|)<ist,  at  Horse  Neck,  was  attacked  by 
Governor  Tryon,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  . 
Putnam  had  only  a  pickm  of  one  hundred  uud  lifty  men, 
and  two  field  piecifs,  without  hor$t:'s  or  dvag-ropcs.  He 
however  placea  his  catmim  on  llie  hij,'h  ground,  near  the 
mcclinir  house,  nnd  continued  to  ponr  in  upon  iho  advun- 
ciuif  foe,  until  the  enemy's  horse  appcareii  upon  a  charge. 
The  ;;eneral  now  hastily  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  a 
'  neiglilioriniT  swa  p,  inaccessible  to  horse,  while  he  him- 
self put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  plimged  down  tim  precipice 
ai  the  church. 

This  is  so  sleep,  oa  to  have  ariificial  stairs,  composed  of 
nearlv  one  humired  ituuK  ultps,  for  the  uccommodulion  of 
n-orsFiippcrs  a.icendin^  to  the  Eancluury.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  dragoons  ut  the  brow  of  the  hill,  ihey  paused,  thinking 
it  loo  dangerous  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  adventurous  hero. 
Before  any  could  go  round  the  hiil  and  descend,  Putnam 
had  escaped,  uninjured  by  the  many  bolls  which  were  fired 
at  him  in  his  descent ;  but  one  touched  him,  and  that  only 
passed  through  bis  hat.  'He  proceeded  to  Stamford,  where, 
having  strengthened  his  picket  with  some  militia,  he  bold- 
ly faced  about  and  pursued  Gov.  Tryon  on  his  return.* 

While  the  British  were  proceeding  in  these  desolating 
operations.  Gen.  Washington  was  loudly  called  upon,  1^ 
tno  aufieiing  inhabitants,  for  continental  troops  to  resin 
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lli«m;  but  hifl  circunutancee  pennitied  him  to  wmtc  but 
few.  Had  he  listened  lo  their  cbIIs,  and  divided  nil  army 
Goaformably  to  the  wishes  of  the  invaded  citizens,  he  would 
have  exposed  his  whole  force  lo  ruin.  Choosing  rather  to 
bear  the  nproaches  which  were  by  some  heaped  upon  him, 
than  to  bazard  the  loss  of  every  thing,  he  Ifept  his  army 
concentrated  on  both  sides  of  the  Nonh  River,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  New- York,  lo  prevent,  if  possible,  the  British 
from  possessing  themselves  of  West  Point,  sixty  miles 
north  of  New- York,  a  post  which  they  eagerly  coveted, 
and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  given  them  incal- 
culable advantage  over  that  pari  of  the  country. 

Sec.  69.  The  exertions  of  the  Americans,  du- 
ring this  campaign,  were  still  more  feeble  than 
those  of  the  enemy.  Scarcely  an  expedition 
■was  planned  which  merits  any  notice,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  redticlion  of  Stoiicy  Point, 
forty  miles  north  of  ISew-York,  on  the  Hudson, 
scarcely  any  thing  was  accomplished  of  impor- 
tance. The  reduction  of  this  place,  July  I5th, 
■was  one  of  the  boldest  enterprises  which  occur- 
red In  the  history  of  the  war. 

At  this  time,  Sioney  Point  was  in  the  condition  of  a  real 
fbriress;  it  was  furnished  wiih  a  select  garrison  of  more 
than  six  hundred  men,  and  li!id  slotes  in  abundance,  imd 
defensive  preparations  which  were  formidable. 

Fortified  as  it  was,  Cen.  Washington  ventured  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it.  The  enterprise  was  committed  lo  Gen. 
Wayne,  who,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  active  infantry, 
Bet  out  towards  the  ptncc,  at  noon.  His  march  of  fourteen 
miles,  over  high  mountains,  through  deep  morasses,  and 
difficult  defiles,  was  accomplished  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  Point,  Gen.  WajTio 
Lalted,  and  formed  his  men  into  two  columns,  putting  him- 
fclf  at  the  head  of  the  richt.  13oth  columns  were  directed 
to  march  in  order  and  silence,  with  unlonded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets.  At  midnight  they  arrived  under  ihe  walla 
of  the  fort.  "  An  unexpected  obstacle  now  presented  itself: 
Jie  deep  morass,  which  covered  the  works,  was  at  this  time, 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  The  EngliBb  opened  a  tremendooi 
j£i«  of  iDiuketry  and  of  caoiionlMded  with  giape  aluit: 
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but  neither  the  inundated  maroBB,  nor  a  double  palisadoh 
noi  the  storm  of  fire  that  was  poured  upon  them,  could  ar- 
rest  the  impetuosity  of  the  Americans  j  they  opened  theft 
way  with  the  bayonet,  prostrated  whatever  opposed  them, 
scaled  the  fort,  and  the  two  columns  met  in  iq^  centre  of 
the  works.  The  English  lost  upwards  of  six  huMdred  men 
in  killed  and  prisoners.  The  conquerors  abstained  from 
pillage,  and  froqi  all  disorder;  a  conduct  the  more  worthy, 
as  they  had  still  present  in  mind,  the  ravages  and  butcher- 
ies which  ibetr  enemies  had  so  recently  committed  in  Vii- 
ginia  and  Connecticut.  Humanity  imparted  new  efiiit 
gence  to  the  victory  which  valor  had  obtained,"* 

Sec.  70.  Another  expedition,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted this  year,  entitled  to  some  notice,  was  one 
under  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  the  Six  Nations, 
which,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  Oneidas,  had 
been  induced,  by  the  English,  to  take  up  arms 
against  America. 

At  the  head  of  between  four  and  five  thousand* 
men,  Gen.  Sullivan  marched  into  the  country, 
up  the  Susquehannah,  and  attacked  the  Indiana, 
In  well  constructed  fortifications.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  savages  was  warlike.  Being  over- 
powered, however,  they  were  obliged  to  flee. 
Gen.  Sullivan,  according  to  his  instructions,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  waste  their  country.  Forty  villa- 
ges were  consumed,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed. 

Sec.  71.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
campaign  of  1779  was  remarkable  for  the  fee- 
ble exertions  of  the  Americans.  Among  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  lessen  their  activity, 
the  failure  of  the  French  fleet,  In  every  scheme 
undertaken  for  their  benefit,  was  no  Inconsider- 
able one.  America  had  expected  much  from  an 
alUaoce  with  France,  and  looked  to  the  French 
fleet  under*  D'EBtalng„to  hasten  the  downfall 
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of  British  power  !n  the  country.  But  when 
they  perceived  nothing  equal  to  their  expectEi- 
tioD  accomplished,  they  became  despondent,  and 
exertion  waa  enfeebled. 

But  another,  and  a  still  more  powerful  cause 
of  these  feeble  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  was  the  daily  depreciation  of  their 
bills  of  credit. 

Aa  tlie  contest  between  England  and  America  orig^naied 
in  the  subject  of  taxation,  it  waa  early  perceived,  by  the 
continental  congress,  that  the  imposition  of  taxes,  ade<|iiate 
to  the  exigencies  of  war,  even  if  practicable,  would  be  im- 
politic. The  only  expedient,  therefore,  in  their  power  to 
ftdopt,  was  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  representing  spe- 
cie, under  a  public  engagement  ullimateiy  to  redeem  those 
bills,  by  an  exchange  of  gold  or  silver. 

Accordingly,  in  June.  1775,  on  the  resolution  to  raise  an 
Brmy,  congress  issued  hills  of  credit,  to  the  amount  of  two 
miUiona  of  dollars.  This  emission  was  follon-ed,  the  next 
month,  by  the  issue  of  another  million.  For  their  redemp- 
iion,  the  confederated  colonies  were  pledged — each  colony 
10  provide  means  to  pay  its  proportion,  by  the  year  1779. 

In  the  early  periods  of  tne  war,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  for  liberty  made  them  comparatively  indifieient  to 
property.  The  cause  was  popular,  and  the  public  credit 
good.  Bills  of  credit,  therefore,  by  common  consent,  ra- 
wdly  circulated,  and  calculations  about  private  interett 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  there  was  a  point,  beyond 
wliich  the  credit  of  these  bills  would  not  extend.  At  tlie 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  from  their  6rst  emisaion, 
when  about  twenty  millions  had  been  issued,  they  began  to 
depreciate.  At  first,  the  diminution  of  their  value  waa 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  from  lliat  time  it  daily  increased. 

Desirous  of  arresting  the  growing  depreciation,  congress 
at  length  resorted  to  loans  and  taxes.  But  loans  were  dif- 
ficult to  negotiate,  and  taxes,  in  several  of  the  states,  coald 
not  be  collected.  Pressed  with  the  necessities  of  an  aimy, 
congress  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  to  inns 
bills,  after  they  bad  begun  to  depreciate,  and  to  pay  thit 
depreciation,  by  increasing  the  mims  emitted.  By  uie  j 
1780,  the  amount  in  circubitionwtsthfloi  ■  ■  ' 
tftwo  Jumdred  millioni. 
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The  progress  of  lUs  depreciation  is  wortliy  of  notice. 
Towards  the  close  of  1777,  the  depreciation  was  two  or 
three  for  one;  in  '78,  five  or  six  for  one;  in  '79,  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  for  one ;  in  '80,  fifty  or  sixty  for  onsi 
in  the  first  four  or  five  months.  From  this  date,  the  circu- 
lation of  these  bills  was  limited,  but  where  they  passed, 
they  soon  depreciated  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  and 
finally,  several  hundreds  for  one. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  sink  the  value  of  the  conti- 
nental currency.  The  excess  of  its  quanlitv  at  first  begat 
a  natural  depreciation.  This  was  increasea  by  the  enemy, 
who  counterfeited  the  bills,  and  spread  their  forgeries 
through  the  stales.  Public  agents,  who  received  a  com- 
mission to  the  amount  of  their  purchases,  felt  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  give  a  high  price  for  all  commodities.  These 
causes,  co-operating  with  (he  decline  of  public  confidence, 
and  the  return  of  more  selHah  feelings,  rapidly  increased 
the  depreciation,  until  bills  of  credit,  or  what  hag  been  com- 
monly called,  "  continental  currency,"  became  of  little  or 
no  value. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  this  system  were  inh- 
mense.  Under  it,  it  become  extremely  dimcult  to  raise  aa 
nrmy,  and  to  provide  necessaries  for  its  subsistence.  At 
the  same  lime,  it  originated  discontents  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  since  their  pay,  in  this  depreciated  currency, 
was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their  families  at  home. 
"  Four  months  pay,  of  a  private,  would  not  procure  his  fa- 
mily s  single  bushel  of  wheal,  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel 
would  not  purchase  onts  for  his  horse."  Under  circum- 
stances like  these,  it  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  Wash- 
ington, (hat  his  wisdom  and  prudence  should  have  been  ■ 
able  to  keep  an  army  together. 

In  addition  to  these  evils,  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the 
army,  others,  not  less  dcplorableufell  upon  the  communi^. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  growing  depreciation  of  their  bills, 
congress  directed  that  they  should  be  a  legal  tender.  But 
this,  while  it  did  not  much  retard  the  regular  diminutioa 
of  their  value,  was  the  source  of  immeasurable  injustice 
and  distress. 

The  aged,  who  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, found  their  substance  but  a  scanty  pittance.  The 
widow  was  compelled  to  lake  a  shilling,  where  a  poond 
«M  her  due,  and  the  orphan  was  obliged  to  discbarve  aa 
•mentor  on  the  payment  of  Bixpeoce  on  the  pounf  Ib 
21 
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iminy  loMascea,  tlie  earnings  of  a  long:  lif^  Trere,  in  a  few 
yean,  reduced  lo  a  trifling  sum. 

Had  congress  foTeaeen  these  evils,  they  would  have 
guarded  againsl  them.  But  it  was  a  day  of  poverty  and 
expeTimenl.  They  designed  no  injustice.  They  had 
placed  before  them  ibe  freedom  of  the  country  from  the 
yoke  of  British  dominion,  and  if,  in  their  zeal  to  efff^l  it, 
they  sometimes  erred,  the  sufierings  which  resulted  irom 
their  ignorance  have  been  a  thousand  times  compensated, 
by  the  subsequent  enjoyments  of  a  free  and  independent 
people 

I  Sec.  72.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  committing  the  English  gar 
riaon  of  New- York  to  Gen.  Knlphausen,  em- 
barlted  with  a  force  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  men,  for  the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  which  Important  object  he  ac- 
complished on  the  12th  of  May,  1780. 
■'  After  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  some  weeks,  in  which  ge- 
Toral  tranapona  were  lost,  the  army  arrived  at  Savannah, 
whence  ihey  sailed  on  their  destined  purpose.  On  the  2d 
of  April,  1780,  Gen.  Clinton  opened  nis  tfatteries  agains. 
Charleston.  Gen.  Lincoln,  at  this  time,  commanded  the 
American  forces  of  the  south.  Urged  by  the  inhabitants, 
on  Ihe  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  continue  in  Charleston. 
and  assist  in  repelling  the  attack,  he  consented  to  remain, 
uid,  with  Gov,  Rutledge,  industriously  forwarded  prepara- 
tions for  defence. 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  the  batteries  of  the 
raemy  soon  obtained  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of 
the  town,  and  left  but  little  reason  (o  the  besieged  to  hope 
that  they  should  be  able  lo  defend  the  place.  A  council  of 
war,  held  on  the  21st,  agreed  that  a  retreai  would  probably  be 
impracticable,  and  advised  that  offers  of  capitulation  should 
be  made  to  Gen.  Clinton,  which  might  admit  of  the  amy's 
withdrawing,  and  adbrd  security  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  proposal  of  these  terms,  they  were  rejected.  HoB- 
tililies  were  now  renewed  by  the  garrison,  and  returned 
with  unusual  ardor  by  the  British.  On  the  1  lib  of  May, 
finding  the  longer  defence  of  the  place  impracticable,  a 
number  of  citizens  addressed  Gen.  Lincoln,  advising  hum 
to  caj)itt(lale.    Acquiescing  in  the  measure,  painful  u  it 
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waa,  Oen.  Lincoln  again  preeenled  teima  of  capitolatkm, 
which  being  accepted,  the  AmeTican  aimy,  amountinff  to 
5000,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  fonz 
huDdred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  surrendered  to  the  British. 
The  loss  on  both  sides,  during  the  siege,  was  nearly 
equal.  Of  the  royal  troops,  seTCDty-six  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded.  Of  the  Americans, 
eighty-nine  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wound- 
ed. By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to 
march  out  of  town,  and  to  ceposil  their  arms  in  front  of  the 
vrorka,  but,  as  a  mark  of  humiliation,  which,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  was  remembered  and  retaliated  on  Lord 
Cornwallia  at  Yorktown,  the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a 
British  march,  nor  the  colors  to  be  uncased. 

Sec.  73.  Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Charlea- 
ton,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  four  thousand 
men  for  the  southern  service,  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallls,  returned  to  New- York.  British  garri- 
sons were  now  posted  in  different  parts  of  the 
slate  of  South  Carolina,  to  awe  the  inhabitant^ 
and  to  secure  their  submission  to  the  British 
government. 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  however,  still  remained 
with  the  people,  nor  was  it  easy  to  subdue  that 
spirit,  how  much  soever  it  might  be  temporarily 
repressed,  by  royal  and  oppressive  menace. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  majesty's 
servants  to  preserve  quietness,  the  month  of  July 
did  not  pass  by  in  peace.  General  Sumpler,  a 
man  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
in  several  engagements  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  English  and  their  partizans,  gained  great 
advantages  over  them,  and  in  one  Instance,  re- 
duced a  regiment— the  prince  of  Wales' — from 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  nine. 

While  Sumpter  was  thus  keeping  up  the  «pl- 
rltfl  of  the  people  by  a  succession  of  gallant  ex- 
ploits, a  respectable  force  was  advanclns  thrao^ 
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the  middle  states,  for  the  reUef  of  their  southern 
brethren. 

We  shall  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  history  to  relate  the 
personal  adventures  of  Maj,  Cien.  WadBwoTih,  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  during  the  spring  of  ibia  year,  1780.  He  had 
been  aent  by  the  legislature  of  Ma SBachu setts,  to  command 
in  that  pari  of  the  country.  Having  attended  to  the  objects 
of  his  mission  during  the  summer  of  79,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  succeeding  winter,  he  diamissed  "lis  troops  lo- 
iraf^s  the  end  of  February,  and  began  lo  prepare  for  his 
return  to  Boston.  He  had  been  accompanied  during  this 
Mra.  Wadsworih,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Fen- 
t  pl.ce. 
9  prepnraiiona,  however,  were  discovered  by  a  disaf- 
fected inhabitant  in  the  neighborhood,  who  gove  intelli- 
gence to  ihe  commander  of  the  British  fort  at  Bagaduce, 
and  assured  bim  that  the  general  might  easily  be  made  a 
prisoner  No  time  was  Fosl.  Tiveniy-five  soldiers,  with 
the  proper  officers,  were  soon  embarked  on  board  a  vcssci, 
in  which  they  proceeded  to  an  inlei,  four  miles  from  the 
general's  quartets.  Here  they  landed  under  cover  of  night, 
and  lying  concealed  till  near  midnight,  (hey  proceeded  on 
their  destined  purpose. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  conceal  them, 
until  they  had  arrived  ai  the  house.  The  sentinel,  being 
BUrpriseti,  sprung  into  the  kitchen  door,  and  was  followed 
by  a  volley  from  ibe  assailants,  and  by  some  of  the  assail- 
ants themselves.  Another  party  blew  in  the  windows  of 
the  general's  bed-room,  whilst  a  third  parly,  forcing  the 
windows  of  Miss  Fentio,  rushed  into  her  apartment. 

The  general's  room  being  barred,  he  determined  lo  make 
what  resistance  he  was  able.  Accordingly,  as  the  assail- 
ants approached  his  apartment,  he  repeatedly  discharged 
bis  pistols,  a  blunderbuss,  and  fusee.  At  length  a  ball  from 
the  kitchen  broke  his  arm,  and  terminated  the  contest. 

The  party,  apprehensive  of  danger,  now  retired  in  baste, 
taking  with  them  the  wounded  general,  hut  leaving  his 
wife  and  Miss  Fenno,  to  emotiona  the.moat  intense.  After 
proceeding  wirh  some  difficulty  near  a  mile.  General  Wads- 
worth  was  put  on  a  horse,  behind  a  mounted  soldier,  and 
being  warned  that  silenco  alone  would  ensure  his  safety, 
the  party  at  length  reached  the  vessel,  which  immediately 
sailed  for  (he  fort. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day  the  party  uriTwl  with  thdr 
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charge.  Oenenil  Wadswonlt  landed  Kmidst  the  shontg  of 
a  multitude,  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  man,  who  had 
justly  excited  their  admiration,  by  his  euterprises  in  that 
quarter,  and,  under  d  guard,  was  conducted  to  the  ofliceri^ 
guard  room.  Here  his  wounds  were  dressed  ;  a  room  in 
the  officers'  berracks  was  assigned  bim,  and  through  tho 
civility  of  General  Campbell,  the  commandanl  of  the  fort, 
who  often  visited  him,  his  situation  was  rendered  as  com- 
fortable as  could  be  expected. 

General  Wadsworth,  however,  was  a  prisoner  and  alone 
Nothing  could  supply  the  place  of  freedom,  to  which  a 
spirit  like  his  constantly  aspired,  or  of  domestic  happiness, 
which,  though  a  soldier  of  the  most  ardent  stamp,  he  well 
hnew  how  to  appreciate.  Added  to  this,  his  wound,  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  had  become  so  inflamed  as  to  conline 
him  emircly  to  his  room. 

Al  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  had  the  happiness  to 
hear  from  his  wife  by  means  of  an  officer,  bearing  a  flag  of 
inire,  who  at  his  request  liad  been  despatched  by  General 
Campbell  with  a  letter  to  her.  an<i  another  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  The  intt'iligt'ncc  he  received  from  Mrs. 
Wadaworth,  of  her  safely,  and  especially  of  that  of  his  little 
son,  who  he  supposed  had  bet'n  killed  the  night  he  was 
taken  prisoner — was  peculiarly  gtaiifving.  So  (ar  from 
having  been  injured,  his  son  hud  slept  amidst  nil  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  and  only  knew  of  the  transactions  of 
the  dreadful  night,  by  the  devastations  he  saw  around  him 
in  the  morning. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  when  his  wounds  were  nearly 
healed,  the  general  requested  the  customary  privilege  of  a 
parole.  Circumstances,  however,  existed,  which  rendered 
It  necessary  to  deny  bim,  and  he  acquiesced.  About  this 
lime  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Fenno,  under  protection  of 
a  passport  from  General  Campbell,  visited  bim.  The  visit 
Insted  ten  days,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

In  the  mean  lime,  orders  respecting  him  had  arrived 
from  the  commanding  general  at  New-York.  Of  tho  tenor 
of  these  orders.  General  Wadaworth  was  ignorant,  but  their 
unpropitiuus  nature  was  indicated  by  ihe  change  of  condnct 
ana  countenance  in  some  of  the  officers.  Miea  Fenno  had 
Bccidenlally  learned  their  import,  but  she  caiefully  con- 
cealed her  lino wl edge,  until  the  moment  of  her  departure, 
wheo,  to  prevent  suspicion,  she  barely  said,  "General 
Wadaworth,  take  core  of  yourself"  From  tlie  aernnt^ 
24» 
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not  long  after,  he  learned  that  instead  of  being  exchanged, 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  England. 

In  the  course  of  some  days,  Major  Benjamin  Burton,  a 
bnve  officer,  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  (o  Bagaduce,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  room  with  General  Wadaworth.  He 
confirmed  the  report  of  the  servants  respecting  the  trans- 
portation of  the  general  to  England,  and  learned,  not  long 
after,  that  he  himself  was  destined  to  a  similnr  fate.  The 
monitory  cauiion  of  Misa  Fenno  was  now  explained,  and 
the  general  plainly  saw  the  importance  of  attending  to  it. 
These  officers  were  not  long  in  deciding  that  ibey  would 
not  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  though  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope 
presented  itself  to  encourage  them,  they  nevertheless  re- 
solred  to  attempt  to  escape, 

Bagaduce,  on  which  the  fort  stands,  is  a  peninsula  of 
moderate  extent,  washed  by  considerable  waters  on  every 
side,  except  the  sandy  beach  which  connects  it  with  the 
main  land  on  the  west.  The  fort  stands  on  the  middle  of 
the  peninsula.  The  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  grated 
room  in  the  officers'  barracks.  The  walls  of  the  fort,  ex- 
clusively of  the  depth  of  the  ditch  surrounding  it.  were 
twenty  feet  high,  with  frasing  on  the  lop.  and  chevaux-de- 
frise  below.  Sentinels  were  stationed  in  every  place  la 
and  about  the  fortress,  where  their  presence  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary.  Escape,  therefore,  seemed  almost 
impracticable. 

After  several  plans  proposed  by  the  prisoners  for  their 
escape,  they  settled  at  length  upon  the  following.  As  the 
room  in  which  they  were  confined  was  ceiled  with  boards, 
they  determined  to  cut  off" one  of  these  so  as  to  admit  their 
entrance.  After  passing  through,  they  proposed  to  cre?p 
along  one  of  (lie  joists  to  which  these  boards  were  nailed, 
and  thus  to  pass  over  the  room  adjoining  it,  which  belonged 
to  the  officers,  until  they  should  corae  to  the  middle  entry, 
and  then  by  a  blanket,  which  wns  to  be  taken  with  them, 
to  let  themselves  down  in  this  entry.  In  case  of  being  ob- 
served, they  agreed  upon  several  stratagems  to  be  employ- 
ed, in  order  that  their  attempt  might  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  agreement  with  this  plan,  after  the  sentinel  had  taken 
the  required  precaution  in  regard  to  the  prisoners,  and  seen 
them  in  bed.  Gen.  Wadsworth  arose,  and  allbmpted  to  make 
the  necessary  incision  into  the  board  with  his  knife.  But 
he  found  the  attempt  useless,  and  hazardous,  since  it  could 
be  done  neither  with  the  necessary  expedition,  nor  without 
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noise.  This  part  of  the  deai^  wu  therefore  sbandoned. 
He,  however,  Boon  found  means,  through  the  agency  of  « 
soldier,  who  was  his  baiber,  to  procure  a  gimblel,  without 
exciting  a  suspicion  as  to  (he  purpose  for  which  he  intend- 
ed iL 

On  the  succeeding  night,  they  made  the  attempt  with  their 
gimblet,  but  this  also  occasioned  loo  much  noise.  They  r«- 
solved  next  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  day  time ;  and 
although  two  sentinels,  in  walking  the  entry,  every  moment 
or  two  [tassed  by  their  door,  which  had  a  glass  window  in 
rt;  and  although  they  were  exposed  every  hour  to  the  in- 
trusion of  their  servants,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  they 
succeeded  in  perforating  the  ceiling  from  time  to  time.  The 
stratagem  was  simply  this.  As  the  sentinels  were  in  ihe 
habit  of  pacing  the  eutry  backwards  and  forwards,  the  pri* 
soners  would  commence  the  same  lour  in  their  own  room, 
being  careful  to  keep  time  with  them,  and  both  to  pass  at 
the  same  instant  by  the  glass  door ;  but  as  the  sentinels  had 
to  go  twice  ihe  length  ihc  prisoners  had,  this  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  one  of  the  latter  to  be  engaged  with  the  gim- 
blet in  the  mean  lime,  and  then  lo  join  his  companion  as  the 
sentinels  came  back. 

In  this  manner  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  were  bored 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  The  small  spaces  between, 
the  holes  were  cut  with  a  pen-kniff,  eircept  one  at  each 
corner,  in  order  to  hold  the  piece  in  its  proper  place,  till 
they  were  ready  finally  to  remove  it.  The  wounds  in  the 
mean  time  were  covered  over  with  a  paste  made  of  chewed 
bread,  resembling  the  color  of  the  board,  and  the  dust  was 
carefully  swept  from  the  floor.  AU  this  was  done  without 
suspicion  from  any  quarter. 

Their  conveyance  to  New- York,  or  Halifax,  and  ihence 
lo  £ngland,  was  understood  lo  be  by  a  privateer,  which  wag 
then  00  a  cruise,  but  was  soon  expected  lo  return.  Their 
attention  of  course  was  arrested  by  CTery  ihing  which  ihejr 
heard  relative  to  this  vessel,  and  they  made  every  unsuspi- 
cious inquiry  in  their  power,  concerning  the  aiiuatioa  of 
the  fort,  the  posting  of  the  sentinels,  and  similar  subjects. 
The  information  thus  obtained,  enabled  Gen.  Wadsworth, 
who  had  previously  some  knowledge  of  the  place,  to  form  a 
correct  view  of  ihe  whole  ground. 

During  this  time  they  made  what  little  preparations  they 
were  able,  as  to  provisions  and  other  things,  that  related  to  . 
their  intended  escape.     At  the  end  of  three  weeks  they  were 
all  ready.     The  privateer  was  daily  expected  to  letuia. 
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which  would  diseoDcert  all  their  porpoaes,  and  they  wished 
nothing  mare  than  such  ao  opportunity  as  a  dark  and  rainy 
night  nonld  aflbrd,  in  order  to  their  deliverance.  During 
a  whole  week  no  auch  opportunity  ofiered,  and,  together 
with  this  fact,  some  circumstances,  tending  to  excile  a  belief 
that  iheir  design  was  anspected,  occurred,  and  rendered  their 
anxiety  extreme. 

At  fengib  the  favorable  occasion  was  presented  A  storm 
on  the  18ih  of  June  brought  on  an  unusual  degree  of  dark- 
ness and  rain.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  prisoners  re- 
tired apparently  to  rest,  while  the  sentinel  was  looking 
through  the  glass  door.  No  sooner,  however,  were  their 
lights  extinguished,  than  ihey  arose;  tbeir  first  object  was 
to  cut  the  corners  of  the  boar<t  through  which  they  were  lo 
make  (heir  escape.  An  hour  was  spent  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  and  as  it  was  attended  with  considerable  noise, 
it  was  not  done  without  danger. 

Burton  first  passed  through  the  aperture.  His  siie  ren- 
dered it  a  dillicult  attempt.  The  general,  although  smaller, 
found  even  gri'aler  difbcully,  from  the  weakness  of  his  ami. 
But  the  urgency  of  the  case  induced  him  10  put  forih  every 
efibri.  By  means  of  a  chair,  on  which  he  stood,  and  a 
blanket  fastened  wiih  a  skewer  put  through  the  hole,  he 
raised  himself  through.  The  noise  made  by  these  aticmpls, 
and  even  the  cackling  of  (he  fowls  that  roosled  above  the 
rooms,  were  unheeded,  being  drowned  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  pouring  incessantly  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

By  agreement,  when  Burton  had  reached  the  middle  en- 
try, be  was  to  wait  for  the  general ;  the  latter,  however,  . 
when  he  had  gnined  the  place,  was  unable  to  find  him,  but 
judging  from  appearances  that  he  had  escaped  through  the 
door,  he  followed  on.  Passing  partly  round  the  building  in 
order  to  gain  the  western  side,  be  fell  his  way  directly  un- 
der the  eves,  lest  he  should  s'.iike  against  some  person,  an 
event  to  which  be  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
darkness.  From  this  point  he  made  his  way  towards  the 
neighboring  wall  of  the  fort,  but  was  unable  to  climb  the 
bank  until  he  had  found  out  an  oblique  path. 

Just  as  he  had  gained  the  place  on  the  north  bastion, 
where  Burton  and  himself  had  agreed  to  cross  the  wall,  the 

Suard  house  4oo'<  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  was 
irowu  open,  and  the  words,  "  RelieC  turn  out,"  were  dis- 
tinctly sounded.  At  this  instant  he  heard  a  scrambling  in 
ft  contrary  direction,  which  he  knew  must  be  made  by  his 
compuuon.    This  wu  a  critical  momenL     The  ^eouil 
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WM  in  daoger  of  beinr  trod  on  bv  the  guud,  u  tbey  cams 
troirnd  on  tne  top  of  lae  wall,  and  he  barely  pieveoted  thii 
catastrophe,  by  getting'  himself  and  his  wet  blanket  upon 
the  fraising,  which  waa  the  outward  margin  of  the  wall. 

After  the  guard  had  passed  on,  by  means  of  his  blanket, 
&slened  round  a  picket  of  the  fraising,  he  let  himself  down 
as  near  the  ground  as  the  length  of  the  blanket  would  ad- 
mit, and  then  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  without  injury. 
Having  made  several  movements  with  great  silence,  in  Ol- 
der to  clear  himself  from  the  works  connected  with  the  fort, 
he  at  length  found  himself  descending  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  into  the  open  field.  All  this  was  done,  not  wiihout  ex- 
treme difficuhy,  owing  to  the  lameness  of  his  arm.  No  in- 
diciuions  appeared,  thai  he  was  as  yet  discovered. 

Aa  the  rain  and  darkness  continued,  he  groped  his  n-ay 
to  an  old  guard  house  on  the  shore  of  the  back  cove.  At 
this  building  he  and  his  companion  had  agreed  to  meet, 
should  they  have  been  previously  separated.  Burton,  how- 
ever, after  a  long  search,  was  not  to  be  found.  According- 
ly, the  general  prepared  to  cross  the  cove,  and  happily  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  time  was  that  of  low  water.  It  n'as  now 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  proceeded  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  His  course  lay  up  a  sloping 
acclivity,  which  at  the  time  happened  to  be  overspread  with 
trees,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  impeded  his  progress. 
Ho  proceeded  a  mile  over  the  ground,  till  he  reached  the 
summit,  where  he  found  a  road,  which,  however,  he  soon 
left  for  the  woods,  in  order  to  make  his  iv:iy  to  the  river. 
Here  the  day  dawned,  and  he  heard  the  reveille  b-nt  at  the 
fort.  At  sun-rise  he  reached  the  eastern  shore  oj  ihe  Pe- 
nobscot. Choosing,  however,  not  to  cross  the  river  at  that 
place,  he  continued  his  way  still  higher  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  passing  near  the  water,  so  aa  to  have  his  steps 
washed  by  the  tide.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  be  secure 
from  the  blood-hounds  kept  at  the  fort.  Having  reached  a 
place  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  fori,  where  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  river,  and  where  he  found  a 
canoe  lying  on  the  shore,  he  concluded  to  rest  for  a  lime, 
and  dry  his  clothes.  While  in  this  situation,  what  was  his 
joy  to  oescry  his  friend  Burton  approaching  him,  in  the  very 
track  which  he  himself  had  taken. 

The  major,  after  having  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  immediately  made  his  way  into  the  second  entry, 
and  concluding  that  bis  friend  would  be  unable  to  pass 
.t)irough  the  hole,  for  want  of  assistancoiaxbe  iwnfi.X^'^''^)'^^ 
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it  beat  to  complete  his  eacapo  alone.  He  met  with  little  di(^ 
ficnlty  till  the  door  of  the  ^iiard  room  wu  siiddenlv  opened, 
and  supposiDK  that  a  diacovery  had  talcen  place,  he  imme- 
diately leaped  from  the  wall ;  fortunately  receiving  no  in- 
jary,  though  hia  life  waa  singularly  expoaed  by  the  leap,  he 
eaaily  escaped  into  the  open  ground. 

MiBtaking  the  ground  he  should  have  tnlten,  Burton  sud- 
denly found  himself  near  a  sentinel,  who  was  one  of  a  picket 
guard,  stationed  not  far  from  the  isthmus.  As.  however,  he 
was  not  perceived,  he  found  means  silently  to  withdraw 
from  his  unwelcome  neighbor,  and  entering  the  vater  on 
the  side  of  the  isthmus  next  the  river,  he  pasaedover  to  the 
opposite  side  above  the  picket.  This  undertaking  was  ha- 
zardous in  the  extreme,  and  cost  him  an  hour's  excessive 
toil.  Chilled  and  exhausted,  he  then  took  his  way  through 
the  forest,  which  the  general  had  taken  before,  and  by  this 
means  rejoined  him. 

The  two  friends  entered  the  canoe,  and  aa  they  were  in 
the  expectation  of  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  (hey  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  river  obliquely.  While  executing  thia 
project,  a  barge  belonging  to  the  British  came  in  sight,  at 
aome  distance.  Circumstances,  however,  favored  the  con- 
cealment of  the  officers,  and  by  hard  rowing  they  landed 
out  of  reach  of  their  pursuers.  For  greater  safety  they 
abandoned  the  shore,  and  directed  their  course  through  the 
forests,  towards  the  head  of  Si.  George's  river.  A  compasa 
which  Burton  hod  fortunately  retained,  was  their  e^ide. 
Though  greatly  incommoded  ny  showers,  heal,  and  the  ob- 
structions of  a  forest,  they  travelled  twenty-five  miles  by 

They  made  less  progress,  however,  the  next  day ;  and 
on  the  third  day,  Genera!  Wadsivorth,  from  soreness,  lame- 
ness, and  fatigue,  proposed  to  stop  where  he  was,  until  his 
friend,  by  proceeding  onward  to  the  nearest  settlement,  could 
bring  him  relief  To  this  plan,  however.  Burton  sirenuoua- 
ly  objected.  They  then  both  proposed  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  little  sleep.  This  they  did  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  found  the  efiect  so  beneficial,  that  they  were  invivora- 
tod  to  pursue  their  journey,  which  they  finished  at  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  by  reaching  the  settlements  towards  which  they  had 
directed  their  course.  The  inhabitants  flocked  around 
them  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  joy,  and  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  guard  for  their  protection,  con- 
ducted theae  officera  to  an  inn,  not  far  from  the  place  wfaera 
the  general  vraa  takea  priionai.    Patties  of  the  enemy  weia 
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fder  to  way-lay  tl 
sared  from  foiling  ttgain  iato  tneir  handa,  only  by  the  de- 
fence which  was  so  generously  afforded  them.  Burton 
soon  reached  his  fiimily.  General  Wadaworth  set  tut  for 
Portland,  where  he  expected  to  find  Mrs.  Wadsworth;  but 
she  and  Miss  Fenno  had  sailed  for  Boston,  before  his  tf- 
rival. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  join  them  at  that  place.  On 
bis  arrival,  he  found  that  they  had  suffered  much  from  the 
want  of  money  and  fiienda,  besides  being  nearly  shipwreck- 
ed on  their  way.  The  past,  however,  was  forgotten,  in  the 
felicities  of  the  present,  and  in  gratitude  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, through  which  they  had  escaped  perils  both  by  sea 
and  land.* 

Sec.  74.  The  scrathern  army,  now  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Gates,  the  hero  of  Saratoga, 
Gen.  Lincoln  having  been  superseded,  amounteil 
to  four  thousand ;  but  of  these,  scarcely  one  thou- 
sand were  regular  troops,  the  rest  consisting  of 
militia,  from  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Vlr-  ■ 
glnla. 

As  this  army  approached  South  Carolina,  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  commanded  on  the  frontier,  under 
Lord  CornwalUs,  concentrated  the  royal  forces, 
two  thousand  In  number,  at  Camden,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  northwest  from  Charles- 
ton. Here  Cornwailis,  on  learning  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans,  Joined  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  the  two 
armies  met,  and  a  severe  and  general  action  en- 
sued. In  which,  through  the  unpardonable  failure 
of  the  militia,  the  British  gained  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

At  the  first  onset,  a  large  body  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
under  a  charge  of  the  British  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  lied.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  followed  their  unworthy  exam- 
ple.    But  the  continental  troops  evinced  the  most  unyielding 

•  Dwight'i  TtmU. 
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firmness,  and  pTessed  forward  with  unusual  ardor.  Never 
did  men  acauit  themselves  more  honorably.  They  submit- 
ted only  wnea  forsaken  by  their  brethren  in  aims,  and 
when  orerpowered  by  numbers. 

In  this  battle,  the  orave  Baron  de  Kalb,  second  in  com- 
mand, at  the  head  of  the  Marylanders,  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  which  he  surrived  only  a  few  days.  Dc  Kalb  was 
a  German  by  birth,  and  had  formerly  serred  in  the  armies 
of  the  French.  In  consideration  of  his  distinguished  merit, 
as  an  oiHceT  and  soldier,  congress  resolved  that  a  monu 
ment  should  be  erected  to  hia  memory  at  Annapolis. 

The  battle  of  Camden  was  exceedingly  bloody.  The 
field  of  battle,  the  road  and  swamps,  for  some  distance,  were 
covered  with  wounded  and  slain.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans killed,  although  not  certain,  probably  amounted  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred,  and  the  wounded  and  prison- 
ers to  one  thousand  three  hundred,  or  one  thousand  four 
hundred.  The  British  stated  their  loss  to  be  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  it  was 
probably  much  greater. 

Sec.  75.  "  The  disaster  of  the  army,  under 
General  Gates,  overspread,  at  first,  the  face  of 
American  affairs,  with  a  dismal  gloom ;  but  the 
day  of  prosperity  to  the  United  States  began,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  from  that  moment,  to 
dawn. 

"Their  prospects  brightened,  while  those  of 
their  enemies  were  obscured  by  disgrace,  broken 
by  defeat,  and,  at  last,  covered  with  ruin.  Elated 
with  their  victories,  the  conquerors  grew  more 
insolent  and  rapacious,  while  the  real  friends 
of  independence  became  resolute  and  deter 
mined." 

&'ec.  76.  While  the  campaign  of  1780  waa  thus 
filled  up  with  important  events  In  the  southern 
department,  It  passed  away,  in  the  -norlhem 
states,  in  successive  disappointments,  and  reitera- 
ted distresses. 

In  June,  a  body  of  five  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
under  Gen.  Knlphaiuen,  entered  New  Jersey,  and, 
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in  addition  to  plundering  the  country,  wantonly 
burnt  several  villages. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  body  at  Connecticut  Farms,  a  amall 
settlement  containing  about  a  dozen  houses  snd  a  church, 
they  burnt  the  whole.  At  thia  place  there  resided  a  pres- 
byterian  minister,  by  the  name  of  Caldwell,  who  had  talcen 
a  conspicuous  part  m  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  who  had, 
of  course,  incurred  the  deep  displeasure  of  Gen.  Kniphau- 
sen.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  general's  resentment 
would  be  confined  to  him,  and  that  his  family  would  be  safe, 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he  hastily  withdrew,  leavinf 
his  wife  and  children  lo  their  mercy.  Co).  Drayton  haa 
previously  withdrawn  the  militia  from  the  place,  tnat  there 
might  be  no  pretext  for  enotniitica  ;  but  the  British  soldiers, 
in  the  American  war,  did  not  wait  for  pretexts  to  be  crueL 
Mrs.  Caldwell  was  shot  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  by  a 
villain,  who  walked  up  to  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
she  WB8  sitting,  and  took  deliberate  aim  with  his  musket 
This  atrocious  act  was  attempted  to  be  excused  as  an  aeei- 
dent,  an  a  random  ahot^  but  the  attempt  al  palliatioti  served 
only  to  increase  the  crime. 

Sec.  77.  Besides  these  predatory  incuraions,  by 
which  the  Inhabitants  suffered  alarm,  distress, 
and  destruction  of  property,  they  suffered  greatly, 
also,  from  the  constantly  diminishing  value  of 
their  paper  currency,  and  from  unfavorable  crops. 

The  eituatioD  of  G-en.  Washington,  often  during  the  war 
embarrassing,  had  been  distressing  through  the  winter,  in 
his  encampment  at  Mortistown.  The  cold  was  more  in- 
leDSB  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before  in  this  cli- 
mate, within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
winter,  to  this  day,  bears  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  hard 
miUtT.  The  army  suffered  extremely,  and  often  had  Wash- 
ington the  prospect  before  him  of  being  obliged  to  break  np 
his  encampment,  and  disband  his  soldiers. 

The  return  of  spring  brought  little  alleviation  to  their 
distress.  Great  disorder  pervaded  the  departments  for  sup- 
plying the  army.  Abuses  crept  in,  frauds  were  pTactiaM, 
and  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  country,  economy, 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  was  exiled. 

In  May,  a  committee  from  congress  visited  the  army,  and 
Tspoited  to  that  body  an  account  of  the  distresses  and  dis- 
orosn  conspicuously  prevalent    In  poiticnLu,  \be)  MUA* 
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"that  th«  army  wu  nnpBid  fiir  five  months ;  th&t  it  seldom 
had  more  than  ais  days  pioviaions  in  advance,  and  was,  on 
aeveral  occaaiona,  for  sundry  successive  days,  without  meat; 
that'  the  medical  department  had  neither  augai,  coflee,  tea, 
chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirituoua  liquors  of  any  kind;  and 
that  every  department  of  the  army  was  without  money,  aad 
had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left." 

Sec.  78.  But  under  all  this  tide  of  evils,  there 
appeared  no  disposition,  in  public  bodies,  to  pur- 
chase their  relief  by  concession.  They  seemed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  rise  iii  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tresses, and  to  gain  firmness  and  strength  by  the 
pressure  of  calamity. 

Sec.  79.  Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  as  It 
seemed,  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island 
July  10th,  from  France,  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
Bail  of  the  line,  Hve  frigates,  and  five  smaller 
armed  vessels,  with  several  transports,  and  six 
thousand  men,  all  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Count  de  Bochambeau.  Great  was  the 
Joy  excited  by  this  event,  and  high  raised  expec- 
tations were  indulged  from  the  assistance  of  so 
powerful  a  force  against  the  enemy.  But  the 
British  fleet,  in  our  waters,  was  still  superior, 
and  that  of  the  French,  and  the  French  army, 
were  for  a  considerable  time  incapacitated  from 
co-operating  with  the  Americans,  by  being  block- 
ed up  at  Rhode  Island. 

The  arrival  of  (he  French  fleet  at  Newport,  was  greeted 
hy  [he  citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  town 
was  illuminated,  and  congratulatory  addresses  were  ex- 
shang^ed.  As  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  aSection  for  the 
allies.  Gen,  Washington  recommended  to  the  American  of- 
ficers, to  wear  black  and  white  cockades,  the  ground  to  be 
of  the  first  color,  and  the  relief  of  the  secoud. 

Sec.  SO.  The  fortress  of  West  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  sixty  miles  north  of  New- York,  and  its 
importance  to  the  Amerlcanfl,  haa  already  been 
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noticed.  Of  this  fortress,  Gen.  Arnold  had  soli- 
cited and  obtained  tlie  command.  Soon  after  as- 
suming the  command,  Arnold  entered  Into  nego- 
tiations with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  make  such  a 
disposition  of  the  forces  in  the  fortress,  es  that  the 
latter  might  easily  talce  possession  of  it  by  sur- 
prise. Fortunately  for  America,  this  base  plot 
was  seasonably  discovered  to  prevent  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  that  must  have  followed.  Ar- 
nold, however,  escaped  to  the  enemy,  loaded 
with  infamy  and  disgrace.  Andre,  the  agent  of 
the  British  in  this  negotiation,  was  lalten,  and 
justly  expiated  his  crime  on  the  gallows,  as  a  spy. 

Major  Andre,  at  this  lime  adjutant  g'eneral  ortheBrilish 
army,  was  an  officer  exircmely  young — but  iiigh-minded, 
brave,  and  Bccomplished.  He  was  transported  in  a  vessel 
called  the  Vullurc,  up  the  North  river,  as  near  to  Weat 
Point  as  was  practicable,  ivilhoul  exciting  suspicion.  On 
Ifae  2lsi  of  September,  at  nigLt,  a  boat  was  sent  from  ihs 
shore,  to  bring  him.  On  its  return,  Arnold  met  him  attha 
beach,  without  the  posts  of  either  army.  Their  businen 
was  not  Jinisbcd,  till  too  near  the  dawn  of  day  for  Andra 
to  return  to  the  Vulture.  He,  therefore,  lay  concealed  with- 
in the  American  lines.  I>uring  the  day,  tne  Vulture  found 
it  Decessary  to  change  her  position,  and  Andre,  not  being 
nble  now  to  gel  on  board,  was  compelled  to  attempt  his  re- 
turn to  New-York  by  land. 

Having  changed  his  miliiary  dress  for  a  plain  coat,  and 
rpceiving  a  pussport  from  Arnold,  under  the  assumed  nam« 
of  John  Anderson,  he  passed  the  guards  and  outposts,  with- 
out suspicion.  On  his  arrival  at  I'arrytown,  a  village  thirty 
miles  nonh  of  New-York,  in  ibe  vicinity  of  the  first  Bri- 
tish posts,  he  was  met  by  three  militia  soldiers^Johu 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert.  He 
showed  them  his  passport,  and  they  suffered  bim  to  conti- 
nue his  route.  Immediately  after  this,  one  of  these  threo 
men,  thinking  that  he  perceived  somethiag  singular  in  the 
person  of  the  traveller,  called  bim  back.  Andre  aaked  them 
where  ibey  were  from  ?  "  From  down  below,"  they  replied, 
intending  to  sajr,  from  New- York.  Too  frank  to  WBinet 
«  uue,  Andre  uimediately  answered, "  And  m  uu  \^. ; 
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Upon  this,  they  arrested  him,  when  he  declared  himself 
to  be  a  Britisb  officer,  and  offered  them  his  watch,  and  aU 
the  gold  he  had  with  him,  to  be  released.  These  soldiers 
were  poor  and  obscure,  but  they  were  not  to  be  bribed.  Re- 
solutely refusing  his  offers,  they  conducted  him  lo  Lieute- 
nant Col.  Jameson,  their  commanding  officer. 

Jameson  injudiciously  permitted  Andre,  si  ill  calling  him 
self  AndeTaoQ,  to  write  to  Arnold,  who  immediately  escap- 
ed  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  took  refuge  in  Nciv-York. 

Washington,  on  his  way  to  head  quartera,  from  Connec- 
ticut— where  he  had  been  to  confer  with  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau — providentially  happened  to  be  at  West  Point,  juat  at 
this  time.  After  talcing  measures  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  fort,  he  appointed  a  board,  of  which  Gen.  Greene  was 
president,  to  decide  upon  the  condition  and  punishment  of 
Andre. 

After  a  patient  bearing  of  the  case,  September  29th,  in 
which  every  feeling  of  kindness,  liberality,  and  generous 
sympathy,  was  strongly  evinced,  the  board,  upon  his  own 
confession,  unonimousfy  pronounced  Andre  a  $py,  and  de- 
clared, chat  agreeably  to  ine  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
ought  lo  suffer  death. 

Major  Andre  had  many  friends  in  the  American  army, 
and  even  Washington  would  have  spared  him.  had  duty  to 
his  country  permilled.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  favor,  but  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant that  the  decision  of  the  board  of  war  should  be  car- 
ried into  execuiion.  When  Major  Andre  was  apprised  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  he  made  a  last  appeal,  in  a  letter  to 
Washington,  that  he  might  be  shot,  rather  than  die  on  a 
gibbet. 

"Buoyed  above  ihc  terror  of  death,"  said  he,  "by  the 
consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  lo  honorable  pursuits,  and 
stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust 
that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency  at  this  serious 
period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be 
rejected.  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely  induce 
your  excellency,  and  a  military  friend,  lo  adapt  the  mode  ot 
my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honor.  Let  me  hope, 
sir.  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  wilh  es- 
teem towards  me,  as  a  victim  of  policy  and  resentment,  I 
shall  experience  the  operation  of  those  feelings  in  your 
breast,  bv  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbeL" 

This  letter  of  Andre  roused  the  sjf^athies  of  Washing- 
ton, and  hud  he  only  been  coaceme^  the  prisoner  would 
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have  lieen  pftrdoned  and  released.  But  [he  interests  of  hia 
country  were  at  Make,  and  the  stemncsa  of  justice  demanded 
that  private  ftselings  should  be  sacrificed.  Upon  consulting 
his  olHcers,  on  the  propriety  of  MajoT  Andre's  request,  to 
receive  the  death  of  a  soldier, — to  be  shot, — it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  deny  it,  and  to  make  him  «n  example.  On  the 
2d  of  October,  this  unfortunate  young  man  expired  on  the 
gallows,  while  foes  and  friends  universally  lamented  his 
untimely  end. 

As  a  reward  to  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  for 
ihcir  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct,  congress  voted  to  each 
of  them  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a  silver 
medal,  on  one  side  of  which,  was  a  shield  with  (his  inscrip- 
lion — ^"  fidelity," — and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto, 
"vinf.tt  amor  pal  rice" — the  love  of  country  conquers. 

Arnold,  the  miserable  wretch,  whose  machinations  led  to 
the  melancholy  fate  Andre  experienced,  escaped  to  New- 
york,  where,  as  the  price  of  his  dishonor,  he  received  the 
i:ommission  of  brigadier  general,  and  the  sum  of  ten  fhoU' 
jand  pofiads  tlerlliig.  This  last  boon  was  the  grand  secret 
of  Arnold's  fall  from  virtue ;  his  vanity  and  extravagance 
had  led  him  into  expenses  which  it  was  neither  in  the  pow- 
er nor  will  of  congress  to  support,  tic  had  involved  nim- 
eelf  in  debt,  from  which  he  saw  no.  hope  of  extricating 
himself;  and  his  honor,  therefore,  was  bartered  for  Briti^ 
gold. 

Sec.  81,  General  Waahington,  having  learned 
■whither  Arnold  had  fleil,  deemeti  it  possible  still 
to  take  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  jiaat  reward 
of  Ilia  treachery.  To  accomplish  an  object  so 
desirable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  doing,  to 
save  Andre,  Washington  devised  a  plan,  which, 
altliough  it  ultimately  failed,  evinced  tlie  capa- 
city of  his  mind,  and  his  unwearied  ardor  for 
hk  country's  good. 

Having  matured  the  plan,  Washington  sent  to  Major  Lea 
to  repair  to  head  quarters,  at  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson.  "  I 
have  sent  for  you,"  said  Gen.  Washington,  "  in  the  expec- 
tation that  you  have  some  one  in  your  corps,  who  ie  wilting 
to  undertake  a  delicate  and  hazardous  project  Whoever 
comes  forward  will  confer  great  obligation  upon  me  per- 
MDally,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  will  iew«r4 
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him  smpljr.  No  lime  ie  to  he  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if 
possible,  to-night.  I  intend  to  seize  Arnold,  and  mn 
Andre." 

Major  Lee  named  a  serjennt  major  of  his  corps,  "hy  the 
name  of  Champe — a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  full  of  bone 
and  muscle — with  a  countenance  grave,  thougblful,  and 
taciturn — of  tried  courage,  and  inflexible  perseverance, 

Champe  was  sent  for  by  Major  Lee,  and  the  plan  pro- 
posed. This  was  for  him  to  desert — -to  escape  to  New- 
York — to  appear  friendly  to  the  enemy — to  watch  Arnold, 
and,  upon  some  fit  opportunity,  with  the  asiiistance  of  some 
one  whom  Clinmpe  could  (rust,  to  seize  him,  and  conduct 
him  lo  a  place  on  the  river,  appointed,  wberc  boats  should 
be  in  reauinesa  to  bear  them  away. 

Champe  listened  to  the  plan  attentively — but,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  replied — "that  it 
was  not  danger  nor  difBculty,  that  deterred  !iim  from  im- 
mediately accepting  the  proiwsal,  but  the  ignnviini/  of  de- 
sertion, und  the  kyjwerUy  of  enlisting  iritA  ihe  eneiny  !" 

To  these  objections,  Lee  replied,  that  ahhough  he  would 
appear  to  desert,  yet  as  be  obeyed  the  call  of  his  commander 
in  chief,  his  departure  could  not  be  considered  as  criminal, 
and  that,  if  he  suffered  in  reputation,  for  a  time,  llio  matter 
would  one  day  be  explained  lo  his  credit.  As  lo  the  second 
objection,  it  was  urged,  that  to  bring  such  a  man  as  Arnold 
to  justice — loaded  with  guiit  as  he  was — and  lo  save  Andre 
— so  young — so  accomplished — so  beloved — lo  ochieve  so 
much  good  in  the  cause  of  his  country — \vas  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  balance  a  wron;,',  existing  only  in  appearance. 

The  objections  of  Champe  were  at  length  surmounted, 
and  ho  accepted  the  service.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at 
wghl.  With  his  instructions  in  his  pocket,  the  sergeant 
nturned  to  camp,  and,  taking  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly 
book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket  and  mounted,  putting 
himself  upon  fortune. 

Scorcely  bod  half  an  hour  elapsed,  before  Capt.  Carnes, 
the  officer  of  the  day,  waited  upon  Lee.  who  was  vainly  at- 
tempting lo  rest,  and  informed  him,  that  one  of  the  patrol 
had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged,  put 
spurs  lo  his  horse  and  escaped.  Lee,  h^i^g  lo  conceal  the 
night  of  Champe,  or  at  least  to  delay  pursuit,  complained 
of  fatigue,  and  told  the  captain  that  the  patrol  had  probably 
mistaken  n  countryman  for  a  dragoon.  Games,  however, 
was  not  thus  to  be  quieted ;  and  he  withdrew  lo  acsemble 
his  corps.    On  exanunation,  it  was  found  that  Champe  w»b 
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absent.  The  captain  now  returned,  and  acquainted  Le« 
with  the  discovery,  adding,  that  he  had  detached  a  parhr  lo 
pursue  the  deserter,  and  begged  the  major's  written  oraertL 

Alter  making  as  much  delay  as  practicable,  without  ez> 
citing  suspicion,  Leo  delivers  his  orders— in  which  he  di- 
rected the  party  to  take  Champe  if  possible.  "  Bring  him 
alive,"  said  he,  "that  he  mav  sufier  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  if  he  escapes  after  be- 
ing taken," 

A  shower  of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe's  departure, 
which  enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  10  lake  the  trail  of  his 
horse,  his  shoes,  in  common  with  those  of  the  horses  of 
the  army,  being  made  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  each  having; 
a  private  mark,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  path. 

Middleton,  the  lender  of  the  pursuing  party,  left  the  camp 
a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  so  thai  Champe  liad  the  start  of 
but  little  more  than  an  hour — a  period  by  far  shorter  than 
had  been  contemplated.  During  the  night,  the  dragoons 
were  often  delayed  in  the  necessary  halts  to  examine  the 
road;  hut.  on  the  coming  of  morning,  the  impression  of  the 
horse's  shoes  was  so  apparent,  that  they  pressed  on  with 
rapidity.  Some  miles  above  Bcrgrn,  n  village  three  miles 
north  of  New- York,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  on 
ascending  a  hill,  Chnmpe  was  descried,  not  more  than  half 

niie  distant.     Fortunately,  Champe  descried  his  pursuers 

'*  ind,  c     ■  ..-.•. 


at  the  same  moment,  and,  conjecturing  their  objec 
spurs  to  his  horse,  with  the  hope  of  escape. 

By  taking  a  different  road,  Champe  was,  for  a  time,  lost 
Aight  of — but,  on  approaching  the  rtvcr,  he  was  again  des- 
cried. Aware  of  his  danger,  ho  now  lathed  his  valise, 
containing  his  clotht's  and  orderly  book,  lo  his  shoulders, 
and  prepared  himself  to  plunge  into  the  river,  if  necessary. 

Swift  was  his  flight,  and  swift  the  pursuit.  Middleton 
and  his  party  were  within  a  few  hundred  yaids.  whea 
Champe  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  plunged  into 
the  river,  calling  aloud  upon  some  British  galleys,  at  no 
great  distance,  for  help.  A  boat  was  inHHinily  despatched 
lo  the  scrgeont's  assistance,  and  a  lire  commenced  upon 
the  pursuers.  Champe  was  taken  on  board,  and  soon  bA 
ter  carried  lo  New- York,  with  a  letter  from  the  caplaia  ol* 
the  galley,  stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he  bad  wit 
sessed. 

The  pursuers  having  recovered  the  sergeant's  hors«  and 
cloak,  returned  to  camp,  where  ihey  arrived  about  three 
o'clock  the  next  day.    On  their  appearance  with,  th.«v^ 
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known  hone,  the  eoldiers  nude  the  air  resound  with  the 
acclamalioDS  that  the  scot:ndrel  ivas  killed.  The  agotiy 
of  Lee,  for  a  moment,  was  past  description,  lest  the  faithful, 
honorabk.  intrepid  Champe,  had  fallen.  But  the  truth  soon 
relieved  his  fears,  and  he  repaired  to  Washington  to  impart 
to  him  the  success,  thus  fur,  of  his  plan. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Champe  in  New- York,  he  waa 
sent  to  Sir  Henry  Ciimon,  who  treated  him  kindly,  but  de- 
tained him  more  than  an  hour  in  asking-  him  qiicsiions,  to 
answer  some  of  which,  without  exciting  suspicion,  required 
all  the  art  the  sergeant  waa  master  of.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, and  Sir  Henry  gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  re- 
commended him  to  Arnold,  who  wus  wishing  to  procure 
American  recruits.  Arnold  received  him  kindly,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  to  join  his  legion;  Champe,  however,  express- 
ed his  wish  to  retire  from  war ;  but  assured  the  general,  that 
if  he  should. change  hts  mind,  he  would  enlist. 

Champe  found  means  to  commimicate  to  J^ee  an  account 
of  his  adventures ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  succeed 
In  taking  Arnold,  as  was  wished,  IJcfore  the  execution  of 
Andre.  Ten  days  before  Champe  brought  his  project  to 
a  conclusion.  Lee  received  from  him  his  final  communica- 
tion, appointing  the  third  subsequent  night  for  a  party  of 
dragoons  to  meti  him  ni  Iloboken,  opposite  New- York, 
when  he  hoped  to  di-livcr  Arnold  to  the  othcers. 

Cliompe  had  enlisted  into  Arnold's  legion,  from  which 
time  he  had  every  opportunity  he  could  wish,  to  attend  to 
the  habits  of  the  general.  lie  discovered  that  it  wns  his 
custom  to  return  home  about  twelve  every  night,  and  (hat, 
previously  to  going  to  bed.  he  always  visited  tht^  garden. 
During  this  visit,  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and, 
being  prepared  with  a  gag,  they  were  to  apply  the  same 
'jnstantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and  in 
which  il  wns  designed  lo  seize  and  gag  him.  Champe  had 
taken  off  several  of  ihe  palings  and  replaced  them,  so  that 
with  ease,  and  without  noise,  he  could  readily  open  his  wKy 
to  Ihe  adjoining  alley.  Into  this  alley  he  intended  to  con- 
vey his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two  asso 
eiiites,  who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend,  to  whom 
Champe  had  been  originally  made  known  by  letter  from 
the  commander  in  chief!  ami  with  whose  aid  and  counsel, 
he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enterprise.  His  other  aasoci- 
ate  was,  with  the  boat,  prepared  at  one  of  the  wharves  on 
ihe  Hudson  river,  to  receive  the  party. 
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Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  oUce  tbemselTsa  each 
nnder  Arnold'i  ihoulder,  and  thus  to  De«  him  through  thfl 
most  unfrequented  alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat,  represent- 
ing  Arnold,  in  case  of  oeing  questioned,  as  a  drunken  sol- 
dier, whom  they  were  conveying  to  -xhe  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat,  the  difficulties  would  be  all 
surmounted,  there  being  no  dan^r  nor  obstacle  in  passing 
to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  partioulars,  as  soon  o9  made 
known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  (he  commander  in 
chief  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  much  desired  in-' 
lelligence.  He  desired  Major  Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and 
to  take  care  (bal  Arnold  should  not  be  hurt. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  accoutered 
horses,  (one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the  third 
for  his  associate,  who  was  to  assist  in  securing  Arnold,]  left 
the  camp,  never  doubling  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from 
the  tenor  of  ihe  last  received  communicaiioa  The  party 
reached  Hohoken  dbout  midnight,  where  they  were  con- 
cealed in  the  adjoining  wood — Lee,  wilh  three  dragoons, 
stationing  himself  near  the  shore  of  the  river. — Hour  after 
hour  passed,  but  no  boat  approached. 

At  leofilh  the  day  broke,  and  the  major  retired  to  his 
party,  ana,  with  his  led  horses,  returned  lo  the  camp,  where 
he  proceeded  te  head  quarters  to  inform  the  general  of  the 
much  lamented  disappointment,  as  moriifying.  as  inexplica- 
ble. Washington,  having  perused  Champe's  plan  and  com- 
munication, had  indulged  the  presumption,  that,  at  length, 
the  object  of  his  keen  and  constant  pursuit  was  sure  of  ex- 
ecution, and  did  not  dissemble  the  joy  which  such  a  convic- 
tion produced.  He  was  chagrined  at  the  issue,  and  appre- 
hended that  his  faLibful  sergeant  must  have  been  detected 
in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and  difficult  enterprise. 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter  from 
Champe's  patron  and  friend,  informing  him,  that  on  the 
day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for  the  cxoculion  of  the  plot, 
Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters,  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing, 
as  was  rumored,  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  him- 
self; and  that  the  American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of 
American  deserters,  had  been  transferred  from  their  bar- 
racks to  one  of  the  transports,  it  being  apprehended  that  If 
lefl  on  shore,  until  the  expedition  was  ready,  many  of  them 
might  desert. 

Thus  it  happened  that  John  Champe,  instead  of  cTOtsing 
the  Hudson  tLat  night,  was  safely  deposited  on  boajrd  one 
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of  the  fleet  of  transports,  from  whence  he  nerer  depBited, 
ntil  ihc  troops  under  Arnold  landrd  in  Virginia.  Nor  wu 
be  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army,  until  al^er  ihe 
junction  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Petershurg,  when  he  de- 
Krted;  and,  proceeding  high  up  into  Virginia,  he  passed 
into  North  Carolina,  near  the  Saura  towns,  and,  Seeping 
in  the  friendly  districts  of  that  stale,  snfely  joined  the  army 
soon  after  it  bad  passed  the  Congaree,  in  pursuit  of  Lord 
Rawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among  his  for- 
mer comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  increased,  when  they 
saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with  from  the  late  major, 
now  Lieutenant  Col.  Lee.  His  whole  siorv  was  soon 
known  to  (he  corps,  which  reproduced  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  officers  and  soldiers,  heretofore  invariably  enter- 
tained for  the  sergeant,  heightened  by  unii-ersa!  admiration 
of  his  late  daring  and  arduous  attempt 

Chompe  was  introduced  lo  Gen.  Greene,  who  very  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  promise  made  by  the  commander 
in  chief,  so  far  as  in  his  power;  and,  having  provided  (he 
sergeant  with  a  good  horse  nnd  money  for  bis  journey,  sent 
him  to  Gen.  Washington,  who  munilicently  aniicipaled  eve- 

S  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and  presented  him  with  a  dis- 
arge  from  further  service,  lest  he  might,  in  tlie  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whun,  if 
recognized,  he  was  sure  to  diu  on  a  gibbet. 

We  shall  only  add,  respecting  ihe  after  life  of  this  inter 
esling  adventurer,  that  when  Gen.  Washington  was  colled 
by  President  Adams,  in  ir'.iS,  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
prepared  to  defend  the  country  against  French  hostility,  he 
sent  to  Lieutenant  Col,  Lee,  to  inquire  for  Champe,  being 
determined  to  bring  h'im  into  the  field  al  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  infantry.  Lee  sent  lo  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
where  Champe  settled  after  his  discharge  from  the  army; 
when  he  learned,  t bat  the  gallant  soldier  bad  removed  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  soon  after  died." 

Sec.  92.  The  year  1781  opeued  wllh  an  event 
extremely  afflicting  to  General  Washington,  and 
which,  for  a  time,  seriously  endangered  the  Ame- 
rican army.  This  wae  the  revolt  of  the  whole 
Pennsylvania  line  of  troops,  at  Morristown,  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand  three  hundred.  The 
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cause  of  this  mutiny  was  want  of  pay,  clothing, 
and  provisions.  Upon  examination  of  the  grie- 
vances of  the  troops,  by  a  committee  from  con- 
gress, their  complaints  were  considered  to  be 
founded  In  justice.  Upon  their  being  redressed, 
the  troops,  whose  time  of  service  had  expired, 
returned  home,  and  the  rest  cheerfully  repaired 
again  to  camp. 

Gen.  Wayne,  wlio  commanded  lliese  troops,  and  who 
was  greaily  respected  by  them,  used  every  exenion  lo  quiet 
them,  bul  in  vain.  In  the  ardor  of  remonstrance  witti  them, 
he  cocked  ills  pistol,  and  turned  towards  tliem.  Instantly, 
an  hundred  bayonets  were  directed  towards  him,  and  the 
men  cried  out,  "  we  love  you,  we  respect  you  j  but  you  are 
a  dead  man,  if  you  fire.  Do  not  mistake  us ;  we  are  not 
going  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  were  ihey  now  10 
come  out,  you  should  see  us  fight  under  your  oiders,  with 
as  much  resolution  and  alacrity  as  ever." 

Ijcaving  ihe  camp,  the  mutineers  proceeded  in  a  body  lo 
Princeton.  Thither,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  heard  ol 
the  revolt,  sent  agents  to  induce  them  to  come  over  to  th« 
British,  with  the  promise  of  large  rewards. 

But  these  soldiers  loved  their  country's  cause  too  well  to 
listen  to  proposals  so  reproachful.  They  were  suHeTing 
privations  which  could  no  longer  be  sustained;  bul  they 
apurned,  with  disdain,  the  offer  of  the  enemy.  They  also 
seized  the  agents  of  the  British,  and  nobly  delivered  them 
up  to  Oen.  Wayne  to  be  treated  as  spies. 

Sec.  83.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  arismg 
from  discontents  of  the  troops,  news  arrived  of 
great  depredations  in  Tirginin,  by  Arnold,  who 
had  left  New-York  for  the  south,  with  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  aM^  number  of  armed 
vessels.  Extensive  outranHvere  committed  by 
these  troops  in  that  part  dRhe  country.  Large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  salt,  rum,  &c.,  were  destroy- 
ed. In  this  manner  did  Arnold  show  the  change 
of  spirit  which  had  taken  place  in  hie  breast, 
BDd  his  fidelity  to  his  new  engagements. 
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Upon  receiving  news  of  these  depredations,  at 
the  request  of  General  Washington,  a  French 
squadron,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  sent  to  cut  off 
Arnold's  retreat.  Ten  of  his  vesaels  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  forty-four  gun  ship  was  captured. 
Shortly  after  this,  an  engagement  look  place  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  between  the  French  and 
English  squadrons,  which  terminated  so  far  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English,  that  Arnold  was 
saved  from  imminent  danger  of  failing  into  the 
hands  of  his  exasperated  countrymen. 

jS!ec.  84.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Cam 
den,  August  16th,  1760,  congress  thought  propei 
to  remove  Gen.  Gates,  and  to  appoint  Gen.  Greene 
In  his  place.  In  December,  1780,  Greene  assumed 
the  command.  The  army  at  this  time  was  re- 
duced to  two  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  miiitia,  and  all  were  miserably  fed 
aild  clothed. 

With  this  force.  Gen.  Greene  took  the  field, 
against  a  superior  regular  force,  flushed  with 
successive  victories  through  a  whole  campaign. 
Soon  after  taking  the  command,  he  divided  his 
force,  and,  with  one  part,  sent  Gen.  Morgem  to 
the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina. 

At  this  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  nearly  pre- 
pared to  invade  North  Carolina.  Unwilling  to 
leave  such  an  enemy  as  Morgan  In  the  rear,  he 
dispatched  Col.  Tarleton  to  engage  Gen.  Morgan, 
and  "  to  push  him  tll^e  utmost." 

iSkc  85.  January^th,  1781,  these  two  de- 
tachments met,  whcam&s  fought  the  spirited  bat- 
tle of  the  Cowpens,  In  which  the  American  anna 
.signally  triumphed. 

In  lliis  memorable  baltie,  tha  Britiah  lost  upwards  of  odb 
huodred  killed,  amoaff  whom  were  ten  commiBsioned  o& 
cen,  and  two  huudrea  wQ\)nd«d.    Uok  than  five  hnn^vd 
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.        i  fell  into  the  liaods  of  the  Americans,  besidea  two 

/pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  standards,  eight  hundred  muskets, 

'  thirty-five   baggage    wagons,   and   one   hundred    dragooa 

horses ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  no  more  than  twelrs 

killed,  and  sixty  wounded. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  most  brilJIanl  achieved  during  ihe  revolutionary  war. 
The  force  of  Morgan  hardly  amounted  to  five  hundred,  while 
that  of  hia  adversary  exceeded  one  thousand.  Morgan's 
brigade  were  principally  militia,  while  Tatleton  command- 
ed the  flower  of  the  British  army. 

Sec.  86.  Upon  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
Tarieton's  defeat,  Cornwallis  abandoned  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Carolina  for  the  present,  and 
marched  in  pursuit  of.  .Gen.  MorgliD: 

Greene,  suspecting  his  intentions,  hastened 
■with  his  army  to  Join  Morgan.  This  junction 
waa  at  length  effected,  at  Guilford  Court-House, 
after  a  fatiguing  march,  In  which  Cornwallis 
nearly  overtoolt  him,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
the  obstruction  of  a  river. 

After  his  Junction  With  Morgan,  Gen.  Greene, 
with  his  troops  and  baggage,  crossed  the  river 
Dan,  and  entered  Virgjola,  again  narrowly  esca- 
ping the  British,  who..*ere  In  close  pursuit. 

Sec.  87.  Satisfied  with  having  driven  Greene 
from  North  Carolina,  Cornwallis  retired  to  Hills- 
borough, where,  erecting  the  royal  standard,  he 
issued  his  proclamation,  Inviting  the  loyalists  to 
Join  him.  Many  acoepted  his  Invitation.  At  the 
same  time,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  secure  the  countenaoce 
of  a  body  of  loyalists,  collected  between  the 
Hewe  and  Deep  rivers. 

Sec.  88.  Apprehensive  of  Tarleton'o  hucccbb, 
Gen.  Greene,  on  the  18th  of  February,  recroBsed 
the  Dan  into  Carolina,  and  dispatched  Generals 
PlckenB  and  Lee  to  watch  the  ino'<tm£n.\&  ol^'b 
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enemy.  Th^e  officers  were  unable  to  bring 
Tarleton  to  an  engagement.  General  Greene, 
having  now  received  a  reinforcement,  making 
his  army  four  thousand  five  tiundred  strong,  con- 
centrated his  forces,  and  directed  his  march  to- 
wards Guilford  Court-House,  whither  LordCorn- 
wallis  had  retired. 

Here,  on  the  Sth  of  March,  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  victory,  after  alter- 
nately passing  to  the  banners  of  each  army,  final  - 
!y  decided  In  favor  of  the  British. 

The  British  loss,  io  this  battle,  exceeded  five  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most 
distinijuished  officers.  The  American  loss  was  about  four 
hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  more  than  three 
fourths  fell  upon  the  continentals.  Though  the  numerical 
foTcc  of  Gen.  Greene  nearly  doubled  that  of  Cornwallis,  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  diflerence  between  these  forces,  the 
shameful  conduct  of  the  North  CaroJina  niililia,  who  fled 
■t  the  first  lire,  the  desertion  of  [he  second  Nlaryland  regi- 
ment, and  that  a  body  of  reserve  was  not  brought  into  ac- 
tion, it  will  appear,  that  our  uumbcTS,  actually  engaged,  but  ' 
liuio  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy. 

Sec.  89.  Notwithstanding  the  issue  of  the  above 
battle,  Gen.  Greene  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
leading  back  his  forces  to  South  Carolina,  and  of 
attacking  the  enemy's  strong  post  at  Camden,  in 
ttiat  state.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  April,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  on  the  20ih,  en- 
camped at  Logtown,  within  sight  of  the  ene- 
mies' works.  Lord  Rawdon,  at  this  time,  held 
the  command  at  Camden,  and  had  a  force  of 
only  nine  hundred  men.  The  army  of  General 
Greene — a  detachment  having  been  made  for 
another  expedition  under  Gen.  Lee — amounted 
Bcurccly  to  twelve  hundred  men  of  all  classes. 

On  the  25th,  Lord  Rawdon  drew  out  his  forced 
and  the  two  armies  engaged.    For  a  aeason,  vie- 
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tory  seemed  Inclined  to  the  Americans,  but,  In 
the  issue,  Gen.  Greene  found  himself  ebllged  to 
retreat, 

Tlie  American  loss,  in  Ifilled,  wounded,  and  missing,  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  the  English  loss  was  nearly 
equal.  The  failure  of  the  victory,  in  this  bottle,  was  not  at- 
tributahle,  as  in  some  cases,  to  the  flight  of  the  milida, 
when  danger  had  scarcely  begun;  but  General  Greene  ex- 
perienced the  mortification  of  seeing  a  regiment  of  veterans 
give  way  to  an  inferior  force,  when  every  circumstance  was 
in  theic  favor — the  very  regiment,  too,  which,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Cowpcns,  behaved  with  such  heroic  bravery. 

See.  00,  Although  the  British  arms  gained  the 
victory  of  Camden,  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
favorable  to  the  American  cause.  Gen.  Lee,  with 
a  detachment  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  while 
Greene  was  marching  against  Camden,  took  pos- 
session of  an  important  post  at  Mottes,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Congaree  and  Santce  rivers. 
This  auspicious  event  was  follawed  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  Camden  by  Lord  Rawdon,  and  of  the 
whole  line  of  British  posts,  with  the  exception 
of  Ninety-Six  and  Cliarleston. 

•See:.  91.  Ninety-Six,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles  northwest  from  Charleston,  was  gar- 
risoned by  five  hundrel  and  sixty  men.  Against 
tills  post,  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  Gen.  Greene 
took  up  his  march,  and,  on  the  22d  of  May,  sat 
down  before  it.  Soon  after  the  siege  of  it  had 
been  commenced,  intelligence  arrived  Ihat  Lord 
Rawdon  had  been  reinforced  by  troops  from  Ire- 
land, and  was  on  his  march,  with  two  thousand 
men,  for  its  relief.  Greene  now  determined  up- 
on an  assault,  but  in  this  he  failed,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Nlnety-Slx,  Lord  Raw- 
'  don  deemed  It  expedient  to  evacuate  this  post. 
Retiring  himself  to   CbarleBton,  Un  arox-i  «&.- 
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camped  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  from 

Cbarleston. 

Sec.  92.  Gen.  Greene,  having  retired  to  the 
high  hills  of  Santee,  to  spend  the  hot  and  sickly 
Beason,  in  Septemter  approached  the  enemy  at 
the  Eutaw  Springs.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth, 
he  advanced  upon  him,  and  the  battle  between 
the  two  armies  became  general.  The  contest 
was  sustained  with  equal  bravery  on  both  sides; 
victory  seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of  neither. 

The  British  losl,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  five  hundred  and  fifly-five. 

Sec.  93.  The  battle  of  the  Eiitaw  Springs  was 
the  last  general  action  that  took  place  in  South 
Carolina,  and  nearly  finished  the  war  in  that 
quarter.     The  enemy  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

Thus  dosed  the  campaign  of  1781,  in  South  Carolina. 
Pew  commanders  have  ever  had  greater  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  Gen.  Greene;  and  few  have  ever,  wilh  the 
same  means,  accomplished  so  mnch.  Though  never  so  de- 
cisively victorious,  yet  the  battles  which  he  fought,  either 
from  necessilv  or  choice,  were  always  so  well  managed  as 
to  result  to  hts  advantage. 

Not  unmindful  of  his  eminent  services,  congress  present- 
ed him  with  a  British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  emble- 
maiical  of  the  action  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  which  resiured 
a  sister  state  lo  the  American  union. 

Sec.  94.  After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  between 
Greene  and  Cornwallis,  noticed  above,  the  latter, 
leaving  South  Carolina  in  charge  of  Lord  Raw- 
don,  commenced  his  march  towards  Petersburg, 
in  Virginia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2Ulh  of 
May.  Having  received  several  reinforcements, 
he  found  himself  with  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand, and  indulged  the  pleasing  anticipationa 
that  Virginia  would  booq  be  made  to  yield  to  his 
arnm. 
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Early  in  the  spring,  Gen.  Washington  had  de- 
tached the  Marquis  de  Lafyette,  with  three 
thousand  men;  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
fleet,  in  Virginia,  in  the  capture  of  Arnold,  who 
was  committing  depredations  in  that  state.  On 
the  failure  of  this  expedition,  Lafayette  march- 
ed back  as  far  as  the  head  of  Elk  river.  Here 
he  received  orders  to  return  to  Virginia,  to  op- 
pose the  British.  On  his  return,  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  Cornwallls  towards  Petersburg, 
twenty  miles  below  Richmond,  he  hastened  hlB 
march  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  Junction  of 
Cornwallia,  with  a  reinforcement,  under  General 
Phillips.     In  this,  however,  he  failed. 

The  Junction  being  effected  at  Petersburg, 
Cornwallis  moved  towards  James'  river,  which 
he  crossed,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the 
marquis  to  a  battle. 

Prudence  forbad  the  marquis  risking  an  en- 
gagement, with  an  enemy  of  more  than  twice 
his  force.  He  therefore  retreated,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  uncommon  efforts  of  his  lord- 
ship to  prevent  it,  he  effected  a  Junction  with 
General  Wayne,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
"Washington,  with  eight  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia,  to  his  assistance.  After  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  diaproportion  between  himself  and  his 
adversary  was  still  too  great  to  permit  him  to 
think  of  battle.  He  continued  his  retreat,  there- 
fore, displaying.  In  all  his  manoeuvres,  the  high- 
est prudence. 

Sec.  95.  While  these  things  were  transpiring 
in  Virginia,  matters  of  high  moment  seemed  to 
be  in  agitation  in  the  north,  which,  not  long  af- 
ter, were  fully  developed. 

Early  In  May,  1781,  a  plan  o£  the  -wticafc  «int 
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paign  had  been  arranged  by  Gen.  Washington, 
in  consultation,  at  Wethersfleld,  Connecticut, 
with  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  and  Count  de  Rochambeau,  on 
,the  part  of  France.  The  grand  project  of  the 
season  was  to  lay  siege  to  New-Yorli,  in  concert 
with  a  French  fleet,  expected  on  the  coast  Id 
August. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  French 
troops  were  marched  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
Joined  Gen.  Washington,  who  had  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Kingsbridge,  fifteen  miles  above 
New- York.  All  things  were  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  siege,  and,  towards  this  strongest  hold 
of  the  enemy,  the  eyes  of  all  were  intently  di- 
rected. 

In  this  posture  of  things,  letters  addressed  to 
Gen.  Washington,  informed  him  that  the  ex- 
pected French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
would  soon  arrive  In  the  Cliesapealie,  and  that 
this,  Instead  of  New-Yorlt,  was  the  place  of  its 
destination. 

Disappointed  in  not  having  the  co-operation 
of  such  a  force;  disappointed  also  in  not  receiv- 
ing the  full  quota  of  militia,  wliich  had  been  or- 
dered from  New-England  and  New-Jcrsey  ;  and, 
moreover,  learning  that  Clinton  had  been  rein- 
forced in  New-York,  by  the  arrival  of  three  tliou- 
aand  Germans ;  Washington  was  induced  to 
change  the  plan  of  operations,  and  to  direct  his 
attention  to  Cornwallls,  who,  from  pursuing  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  ^nd  retired  to  Yorktown, 
near  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  had  fortified 
that  place. 

Sec.  96.  Having  decided  upon  this  measure, 
on  the  19th  of  July  he  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
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commenced  his  marcli,  ni  the  same  time  strong- 
ly impressing  (Minion.  l)y  every  art  in  his  pow- 
er, that  an  attaclc  would  soon  be  made  upon 
New-York.  So  successfully  was  this  deception 
practised,  that  Washington  was  some  distance 
on  his  way  towards  Virginia,  before  Clinton  sus- 
pected that  his  object  was  any  other  than  to 
draw  him  from  New-York,  to  fight  him  in  the 
field,  with  superior  forces. 

Having  halted  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days,  the 
army  continued  its  march  to  tlie  head  of  Elk 
river,  whence  it  embarked  for  AVilliamsburg, 
then  the  head  quarters  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, where  it  arrived  September  25th. 

Gen.  Washington  and  Count  de  Rochambeau 
preceded  the  troops  ten  days,  and,  to  their 
great  joy,  found  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  had 
entered  the  Capes  on  the  30th  of  the  preceding 
month,  with  twenty-eight  sail,  and  three  thou- 
sand troops. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  two  generals  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, a  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  convey 
them  on  board  the  Ville  de  Pwis,  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  where  a  council  was  held, 
to  determine  on  future  operations. 

Sec,  97.  These  things  being  settled,  the  com- 
bined armies,  amounting  to  twelve  tliousand 
men,  moved  upon  York  town  and  Gloucester, 
September  30th,  and  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with 
his  fleet,  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  York 
river,  to  prevent  Cornwallis  either  from  retreat- 
ing, or  receiving  assistance. 

Yorktown  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  York 
river,  whose  southern  banks  are  high,  and  in  whose  waters 
a  ship  of  the  line  may  ride  in  safety.     Gloucester  Point  is 
ft  piece  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore,  projecting  (ai  yqXq  n^cl^ 
ffiver.    Both  these  posts  were  occupied  \)'j  CoxxL^^^^^Mr — 
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the  »iBiii  body  of  the  arniy  being  at  York,  ander  lh«  im- 
mediate command  of  his  lordship,  and  b  detachment  of  six 
hiuidted  at  Gloucester  Point,  under  Lieut.  Col,  Tarleion. 

On  the  6lh  of  October,  Washington's  heavy- 
ordnance,  &c,  arrived,  and  the  siege  waa  com- 
menced in  form.  Seldom,  if  ever,  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  did  the  American  com- 
mander in  chief,  or  his  troops,  appear  before  the 
enemy  with  more  cool  determination,  or  pursue 
him  with  more  persevering  ardor,  than  at  the 
siege  of  Yorlttown.  With  the  fall  of  Cornwal- 
iis,  it  was  perceived  that  the  liopcs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, successfuiiy  to  maintain  the  contest,  must 
nearly  expire;  with  this  In  prospect,  there  was 
no  wavering  of  purpose,  and  no  intermission  of 
toil. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  memorable  victory 
over  Coruwullis  was  achieved,  and  his  whole 
army  was  surrendered,  amounting  to  more  than 
seven  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  togetlier  with 
aparkofurtilleryofone  hundred  and  sixty  pieces, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  brass. 

Articles  of  capilulalion  being  mntunlly  signed  ami  nilifi- 
ed,  Gen.  Lincoln  was  appoinicO,  by  the  comiiiaiid«  in  chief, 
to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army,  in  (be  same 
manner  in  which,  eighteen  mnnrhs  before,  Cornivallis  had 
received  ihut  of  the  Americans  at  Charleston. 

The  speclaclu  is  represented  as  having  been  impressive 
and  aflecling.  The  road  lhroii!;h  which  the  captive  army 
marched  was  lined  with  speclators,  French  and  American. 
On  one  side  the  commander  in  chief,  surrounded  with  his 
suite,  and  the  American  stafl]  took  his  station  ;  on  the  other 
sidi!,  opposite  to  him,  was  the  Count  de  Rochamheau,  in  the 
like  manner  attended. 

The  captive  army  approached,  moving  slon-ly  in  column, 
with  grace  and  precision.  Universal  silence  was  observed 
amidst  the  vast  concourse,  and  the  utmost  decency  prevail- 
ed; exhibiting  an  awful  sense  of  the  ncisailudes  of  human 
life,  mingled  with  commiseration  for  the  unhappy. 
Every  eye  waa  now  tum«di,  aeavihing  for  the  Brittah 
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commandeT  in  cideC,  anxious  to  look  at  the  man,  heretofon 
so  much  the  object  of  their  dread.  All  were  disappointed. 
Cornwallia,  unable  to  bear  up  ag^ainst  the  humiliation  of 
inarching  at  the  head  of  his  garriaon,  constituted  General 
O'Hara  his  icpTesentalive,  on  the  occasion. 

The  post  of  Gloucester,  falling  with  that  of  York,  wu 
delivered  up  the  same  day,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tarlelon. 

At  the  termination  of  the  siege,  the  bpsiegio^  army 
amounted  lo  sixteen  thousand.  The  British  Torce  was  put 
down  at  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven,  of  which 
only  four  thousand  and  seven  rank  and  file  are  stated  to  hara 
been  fit  for  duty. 

Sec.  98.  Five  days  after  the  surrender  of  Com 
wallis,  Sir  Hetiry  Clinton  made  hia  appearance 
off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  thousand  men ;  but,  receiving  intellbij, 
gence  of  his  lordship's  fate,  he  returned  to  New- 
York.  \ 

Cornwaiiis,  in  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry,  more  than 
hinted  that  his  fall  had  been  produced  by  a  too  firm  reliance 
on  promises,  that  no  pains  were  taken  lo  fulfil.  Clinton 
hud  promised  Cornwallis  that  this  auxiliary  force  should 
leave  New- York  on  the  5lh  of  October,  but,  for  reasons  never 
explained,  ii  did  not  sail  until  the  19lh,  the  very  day  that 
decided  the  fate  of  the  army. 

Sec.  90.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  Joy  of  the 
American  people,  at  this  great  and  important  vic- 
tory ovfr  i^ord  Cornwallis.  Exultation  broke 
forth  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  gave  place 
in  all  minds  to  the  most  brilliant  hopes.  It  was 
confidently  anticipated,  that  the  affair  of  "York- 
town  would  rapidly  hasten  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence — an  event  for  which 
the  people  had  been  toiling  and  bleeding  through 
80  many  campaigns. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  solemn  festivals  and  re- 
joicing celebrated  the  triumph  of  American  fortune.  The 
names  of  Washington,  Hochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  La- 
byette,  resounded  erery  where.     To  thfi  VBUkfi.uiwa&  «ei- 
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'  claim  of  the  people,  congress  joined  (he  anthority  ofM  re- 
solves. It  addressed  thanks  to  the  generals,  officers,  and 
soldiers — presented  British  colors — ordered  the  erection  of 
a  marble  column — and  went  into  procession  to  church,  to 
render  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  recent  victory. 
The  30lh  of  December  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving. 

Sec.  100.  While  the  combined  armies  were 
advancing  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  an  excur- 
SiOD  was  made  from  New-York,  by  Gen.  Ar- 
nold, against  New-I<ondon,  in  his  native  stale. 
'the  object  of  this  expedition  seems  to  have  been, 
to  draw  away  a  part  of  the  American  forces ; 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  knowing  but  too  well,  that  if 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  push  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  the  blockaded  army  must  inevitably 
surrender. 

This  expedition  was  signalized  by  the  great- 
est atrocities.  Fort  Trumbull,  on  the  west,  and 
Fort  Griswoid,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  below  New-London,  were  taken,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  town  was  burnt. 

At  Fort  Trumbull,  little  or  no  resistance  was  made;  but 
Fort  Griswoid  was  defended,  for  a  lime,  with  great  bravery 
and  resojutioo.  After  the  fort  was  carried,  a  British  ofS- 
cer  entering,  iiM)oired  who  commatided.  Col.  Ledyard  an- 
swered, "I  did,  but  you  do  now'' — ai  ibe  same  lime  pre- 
senting his  sword.  The  officer  immedialdy  plunged  the 
aword  into  his  bosom.  A  general  massacre  now  took  place, 
as  Hell  of  those  who  surrendered  as  of  those  who  resisted, 
which  continued  until  nearly  all  the  garrisun  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Sisly  dwelling  houses,  and  eighty-four 
stores,  in  New-London,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Sec.  101.  The  fall  of  Cornwallis  may  be  con- 
sidered as  substantially  closing  the  war.  A  few 
posts  of  importance  were  still  held  by  the  British 
— New-York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah — but  all 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed, were  recovered  Into  the  power  of  con- 
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gresB.  A  few  sklrmiabes  alone  Indicated  the 
tontinuance  of  war. 

A  part  of  the  French  army,  Boon  after  the  cap- 
ture of  CornwalUs,  re-emtiarked,  and  Count  de 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  ladies.  Count  Ro- 
chambeau  cantoned  his  army  for  the  winter, 
1782,  in  Virginia,  and  the  main  tody  of  th«* 
Americans  returned,  by  the  way  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  their  former  position  on  the  Hudson. 

Sec.  102.  From  the  12th  of  December,  1781,  t» 
the  4th  of  March,  1782,  motion  after  motion  waa 
made  in  the  British  parliament,  for  putting  -an 
end  to  the  war  in  America.  On  this  latter  flay, 
the  commons  resolved,  "  that  the  house  would 
consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the 
country,  all  those  who  should  advise,  or  attempt, 
the  fartiier  prosecution  of  offensive  war,  on  the 
continent  of  Sorth  America." 

Sec.  103.  On  the  same  day,  the  command  of 
his  majesty's  forces  in  Ameriija  was  taken  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  givei|;iisir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  Instructed  to  pr(fmote  the  wishes 
of  Great  Britain,  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
United  States. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  endeavored  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  congress,  and  with  this  view  sent  to  Gen.'- 
Washington  to  solicit  a  passport  for  his  secretary^ 
But  this  was  refused,  since  congress  would  enter' 
into  no  negotiations  but  in  concert  with  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

Sec.  104.  The  French  court,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallia,  pressed 
upon  congress  the  appointment  of  commlssioftera 
for  negotiating  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Ac- 
cordingly, John  Adams,  Benjamin  FTKDVL\\ti,'&oW 
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Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  were  appointed.  These 
commissioners  met  Mr.  Kltzherbert  and  Mr.  Os- 
wald, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  at  Paris,  and 
provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  were  signed,  November  30th,  1782.  The 
definitive  treaty  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783J 

Altliough  the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed 
until  September,  there  had  been  no  act  of  hos- 
tility betweenfthe  two  armies,  and  a  state  ol 
peace  had  actusfty  existed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  yean  1793.  A  formal  proclamation 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  made  through 
the  array  on  the  19th  of  Aprli,  Savannah  was 
evacuated  In  July,  New-Yorlt  in  November,  and 
Charleston  in  the  following  montti. 

iSec.  105.  The  third  of  November  was  fixed 
",upon  by  congress,  for  disbanding  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  day  previous,  Washington 
issued  his  farewell  orders,  and  bid  an  affection- 
ate adieu  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  fought  and 
bled  by  his  side. 

Afler  mentioning  the  Irving  limes  through  whtrh  he  liad 
passed,  and  the  unexampled  patience  which,  under  every 
circumstance  of  sulTering,  his  army  had  evinced,  he  passed 
to  the  glorious  prospects  opening  hefore  ihem  and  their 
country — aad  then  bade  them  adieu  in  thefolloiving  words: 
"  Being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  orders,  to  lake 
liis  uliimaie  leave  in  a  short  time  of  the  military  character, 
dnd  to  bid  a  final  adieu'  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had 
the  honor  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer  in  their  l>e- 
half,  his  recoramendalions  to  their  grateful  country,  and  ilia 
prayer  to  the  God  of  armies. 

"  May  ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the 
choicest  favor,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those,  who, 
under  the  divine  auspicea,  have  secured  innumerable  bles» 
inga  for  others  !  With  these  wishes,  and  this  benediction, 
lft«  coiamandeT  ia  chief  ia  about  to  retire  torn  Mirice.   Tha 
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Sec.  106.  Soon  after  taking  leave  of  the  army, 
Gen.  Washington  was  called  to  the  still  more 
painful  hour  of  separation  from  his  officers, 
greatly  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  com- 
mon sufferings  and  dangers. 

Tlie  officers  having  previously  assembled  in  New- York 
for  the  purpose,  Creneral  Washinglon  now  joioed  tliem,  and 
calling  for  a  elasa  of  wine,  ihus  addressed  ihem  i  "  Willi  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  gnititude.  i  now  take  my  leave  of  yon. 
I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  pro8- 
peroua  and  happy,  aa  your  former  ones  have  been  gloiioos 
and  honorable," 

Having  thus  affectionately  addressed  them,  he  now  look 
each  by  the  hand  and  bade  him  Ikrewell.  Followed  by  than 
to  the  side  of  the  Hudson,  he  entered  a  barge,  and,  whilo 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  he  turned  towards  the  cmn- 
panioDS  of  his  glory,  and  bade  them  a  silent  adieu. 

Sec.  107.  December  23,  Washington  appeared 
in  the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  to  them  the 
commission  which  they  had  given  him,  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

AAer  having  spoken  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
and  exertions,  in  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  com- 
mended his  officers  and  soldiers  to  congress,  he  concluded 
as  follows : 

"  1  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  so- 
lemn act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of 
our  dearest  country  lo  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and 
ihoae  who  have  the  anperinteodence  of  ihem  to  bis  holy 
keeping. 

"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retira 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  aflectioik- 
ate  fiirewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have 
long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  lean 
of  all  the  emplojrmenta  of  public  life." 

•S'ec.  108.  Upon  accepting  his  commission,  con 
gresB,  through  their  president,  expressed  in  glow- 
ing language  to  Washhagton,  their  M^  «sia&  q( 
27  i-. 
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hla  wisdom  emd  energy,  in  conducting  the  war 
to  so  happy  a  termination,  and  Invoked  the 
choicest  bleasinga  upon  his  future  life. 

President  Mifflin  concluded  as  followa :  "  Wc  join  you  in 
commending'  the  interest  of  our  deaieet  country  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afibrdcd  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  rcspcciabic  nation. 
And  for  vov,  wo  address  to  Hm  our  earnest  prayers,  that 
a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered  with  all  His  care  ;  that 
your  days  may  be  as  happy  as  they  have  beea  illustrious  j 
and  that  Hb  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this 
world  cannot  give." 

A  profound  silence  now  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly. The  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  recollection 
of  the  past,  the  felicity  of  the  present,  and  the 
hQpes  of  the  future,  crowded  fast  upon  all,  while 
they  united  in  Invoking  blessings  upon  the  man, 
who,  under  God,  had  achieved  so  much,  and  who 
now,  in  the  character  of  a  mere  cilizen,  was 
hastening  to  a  long  desired  repose  at  his  seat,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia. 


Sec.  109.  Manners.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  the  colonists  of  America  were  a 
mass  of  husbandmen,  merchants,  mechanics,  and 
fishermen,  who  were  occupied  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  their  respective  callings,  and  were 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  sober,  honest,  and 
industrious  setof  people.  Being,  however,  under 
the  control  of  a  country,  whose  Jealousies  were 
early  and  strongly  enlisted  against  them,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  eager  to  repress  every  at- 
tempt, on  their  part,  to  rise,  they  had  compara- 
tively little  scope  or  encouragement  for  exertion 
and  enterprise. 

^t,  when  the  atraggte  'for  Independence  be- 
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gen,  the  cose  was  altered.  New  fields  for  exer- 
tloa  were  opened,  find  new  and  still  stronger  Im- 
pulses actuated  their  hosoms.  A  great  change 
waa  suddenly  wrought  In  the  American  people, 
and  a  vast  expansion  of  character  took  place. 
These  who  were  before  only  known  in  the  hum- 
ble sphere  of  peaceful  occupation,  soon  shone 
forth  in  the  Abinet  or  in  the  field,  fully  qualified 
to  cope  with  the  trained  generals  and  statesmen 
of  Europe. 

But,  although  the  revolution  caused  such  an 
expiuision  of  character  In  the  American  people, 
and  called  forth  the  most  striking  patriotism 
among  all  classes,  it  introduced,  at  the  same 
time,  greater  looseness  of  manners  and  morals. 
An  army  always  carries  deep  vices  in  Its  train, 
and  communicates  its  corruption  to  society 
around  it.  Besides  tJiis,  the  failure  of  public 
credit  so  far  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  individuals 
to  perform  private  engagements,  that  the  breach 
of  them  became  common,  and,  at  length,  was 
scarcely  disgraceful.  Tlial  high  sense  of  integ- 
.rity,  which  had  extensively  existed  before,  waa 
thus  exchanged  for  more  loose  and  slippery  no- 
tions of  honesty  and  honor. 

On  the  whoii?,  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
close  of  Ihis  perioti,  "the  literary,  political,  and  military  ta- 
lents of  the  United  Stales,  have  been  improved  by  the  rcTO- 
lution,  but  their  moral  characler  is  inferior  to  what  it  for- 
merly was.  So  great  is  the  change  for  the  worse,"  conti- 
nues he,  "thai  the  friends  of  public  order  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities,  in  extirpating  the  vicioiu 
principles  and  habits  which  liave  taken  deep  root  during  ths 
late  convulsions." 

Sec.  110.  Religion.  During  the  revolution, 
the  colonies  being  all  united  In  one  cause — a 
congress  being  aaaembled  from  all  paxtft  ol  kxasv 
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rica— and  moie  frequent  intercourse  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  being  promoted  by 
tbe  shifting  of  the  armies — ^local  prejudices  and 
sectarian  asperities  were  obliterated;  religious 
controversy  was  suspended ;  and  bigotry  soften- 
ed. That  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  had 
marked  some  portions  of  the  couny*y,  was  near 
ly  done  away. 

But,  for  these  advantages,  the  revolution 
brought  with  it  great  disadvantages  to  religion 
In  general.  The  atheistical  philosophy,  which 
had  been  spread  over  France,  and  which  would 
involve  the  whole  subject  of  religion  in  the 
gloomy  mists  of  scepticism — which  acknow- 
ledges no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  considers  a  future  existence  as  a  dream,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  realized — was  thickly  sown 
in  the  American  army,  by  the  French ;  and, 
uniting  with  the  infidelity,  which  before  had 
taken  root  in  the  country,  produced  a  serious 
declension  in  the  tone  of  religious  feelings, 
among  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  religious  institutions,  during  the  war,- 
were  much  neglected;  churches  were  demolished,  or  con- 
verted into  barracks;  public  worship  was  often  suspended; 
and  the  clergy  suffered  severely,  from  the  redaction  of  their 
salaries,  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium. 

Sec.  111.  Trade  and  Commerce.  During  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  the  commerce  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  interrupted,  not  only  with  Great 
Britain,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  shipping, 
belonging  to  the  country,  was  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  or  perished  by  a  natural  process  of 
decay. 

Our  coasts  were  so  lined  with  British  cruisers,  as  to  ren- 
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der  navigatioii  too  hizaidouB  to  be  punaed  to  any  coiuider- 
able  eilent.  Borne  privaleers,  however,  were  filled  out, 
which  succeeded  in  capturing  several  valuable  priies,  on 
hoard  of  which  were  arms,  and  olher  munitions  of  war. 
Durinc:  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  an  illicit  trade  to 
BpanisQ  America  was  carried  on,  but  it  was  eitremely  li- 
mited. 

Sec.  112.  AoRicvLTuRE.  Agriculture  vrea 
greatly  interrupted  during  tliis  period,  by  Uie 
withdrawing  of  laborers  to  the  camp — by  the 
want  of  encouragement  furnished  by  exporta- 
tion, and  by  the  distractions  which  disturbed  all 
the  occupations  of  aoclety. 

The  army  oAen  guflered  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  officers  were  somelimea  forced  to  compel  the  inha- 
bitants to  furnish  Ihe  soldiers  fond,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  prevent  iheir  suflering, 

Sec.llZ.  Arts  AND  Makufacthhes.  Thetrade 
with  England,  during  this  period,  being  inter- .i 
rupted  by  the  war,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  compelled  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. Encouragement  was  given  to  all  neces- 
sary manufactures,  and  the  zeai,  ingenuity,  and 
industry  of  the  people,  furnished  the  country 
with  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and,  in  a  mea- 
sure, supplied  the  place  of  a  foreign  marlcet. 
Such  was  the  progress  In  arts  and  manufactures, 
during  the  period,  that,  after  the  return  of  peace, 
when  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  England 
was  again  opened,  some  articles,  which  before 
were  Imported  altogether,  were  found  so  well 
and  so  abundantly  manufarmred  at  home,  that 
their  importation  was  stopped. 

iSec.  114.  Population.  The  increase  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  daring  this  period, 
was  small.  Few,  if  any,  emigrants  arrived  in 
the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain  in  battle,  and  thousanda  of  that  claw  cittc- 
S7» 
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ed  toriesf  left  the  land,  who  never  returned. 
Perhaps  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  about  the  close  of  this  period^ 
1784,  at  three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

Sec.  115.  Education.  The  interests  of  edu- 
cation suffered  in  common  with  other  kindred 
interests,  during  the  war.  In  several  colleges, 
the  course  of  instruction  was,  for  a  season,  sus- 
pended; the  hall  was  exchanged  by  the  stu- 
dents for  the  camp,  and  the  gown  for  the  sword 
and  epaulet. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  two  colleges  were 
founded — one  in  Maryland,  in  1782,  by  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington college;  the  other,  in  1783,  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
received  the  name  of  Dickinson  college.  The  writer, 
whom  we  have  quoted  above,  estimates  the  whole  number 
of  colleges  and  academies  in  the  United  States,  at  the  close 
of  this  period,  at  thirty-six. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Sec,  1 16.  The  American  revolution  is  doubtless  the  most 
interesting  event  in  the  pages  of  modern  history.  Changes 
equally  great,  and  convulsions  ecjually  violent,  have  often 
taken  place;  and  the  history  of  man  tells  us  of  many  in- 
stances, in  which  oppression,  urged  beyond  endurance,  has 
called  forth  the  spirit  of  successiful  and  triumphant  resist 
ance.  But,  in  the  event  before  us,  we  see  feeble  colonies, 
without  an  army — without  a  navy — without  an  established 
government — ^without  a  revenue — without  munitions  of  war 
— without  fortifications — boldly  stepping  forth  to  meet  tne 
veteran  armies  of  a  proud,  powerful,  and  vindictive  enemy. 
We  see  these  colonics,  amidst  want,  poverty,  and  misfor- 
tune— supported  by  the  pervading  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
guided  by  the  good  hand  ol  Heaven — for  nearly  eight  years 
sustaining  the  weight  of  a  cruel  conflict,  upon  their  owr 
soil.  We  see  them  at  length  victorious;  their  enemies 
sullenly  retire  from  their  shores,  and  these  humble  colo- 
nies stand  forth  enrolled  on  the  page  of  history — a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  nation.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
see  a  wise  government  springing  up  from  the  blood  that 
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waa  spilt,  and,  down  to  our  own  time,  shedding  the  choicest 
political  blessings  upon  several  millions  of  people ! 

What  nation  can  dwell  with  more  just  satismction  upon 
its  annals,  than  oars?  Almost  all  others  trace  their  found- 
ation to  some  ambitious  and  bloody  conaueror,  who  sought 
only,  by  enslaving  otheia,  to  aggrandize  himself  Our 
independence  was  teon  by  the  people,  who  fought  for  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  Other  nations  have  left  their  an- 
nals stained  with  the  crimes  of  their  people  and  princes ; 
ours  shines  with  the  glowing  traces  oi  patriotism,  constaln- 
cy,  and  courage,  amidst  every  rank  of  life,  and  every  grade 
of  office. 

Whenever  we  advert  to  this  portion  of  our  history,  and 
review  it,  as  we  well  may  with  patriotic  interest,  let  us  not 
forget  the  gratitude  we  owe,  as  well  to  those  who  "  fought, 
and  bled,  and  died"  for  us,  as  to  that  benignant  Providence, 
who  stayed  the  proud  waves  of  British  tyranny. 

Let  ua  also  gather  political  wisdom  from  the  American 
revolution.  It  has  taught  the  world,  emphatically,  that  op- 
pression lends  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  that  a  people  united  in  the  cause  of  liberty  are  in- 
vincible by  those  who  would  enslave  them ;  and  tnat  Hea- 
ven will  ever  frown  upon  the  cause  of  injustice,  and  ulti- 
mately grant  success  to  those  who  oppose  it. 
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PERIOD  VI. 

»  DISTINGUISHED  FOR  THE  FORMATION  AND  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Extending  from  ike  disbanding  of  the  army,  1783, 
to  the  inatiguration  of  George  Washington,  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  1789. 

Sec.  1.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
American  people  had  been  looking  forward  to  a 
state  of  peace,  independence,  and  self-govern- 
ment, as  almost  necessarily  ensuring  every  pos- 
sible blessing.  A  short  time  after  its  termina- 
tion, however,  it  was  apparent  that  something, 
not  yet  possessed,  was  necessary,  to  realize  the 
private  and  public  prosperity  that  had  been  an- 
ticipated. After  a  short  struggle  so  to  adminis- 
ter the  existing  system  of  government,  as  to  make 
it  competent  to  the  great  objects,  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  became  obvious  it  that  some  other 
system  must  be  substituted,  or  a  general  wreck 
of  all  that  had  been  gained  would  ensue. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  debts*  of 

*  These  debts  were  of  two  kinds,  foreipi  and  domestic.  The  foreign 
debt  apoounted  to  near  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  due  to  indivi- 
duals in  France — to  the  crown  of  France — ^to  lenders  in  Holland  and 
Spain.  The  domestic  debt  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  thirty-foar 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  due  to  persons  who  held  loan  office  cffrtificateff 
lo  the  offioeif  and  soldiexB  of  the  levoliitioiDarf  annj,  dec 
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the  union  were  computed  to  amount  to  more  tbao 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  articles  of  con- 
federation  and  union  between  the  states,  con- 
gress bad  power  to  declare  war,  and  borrow 
money,  or  issue  bills  of  credit  to  carry  it  on ; 
but  It  bad  not  tlie  ability  to  discharge  debts,  in- 
curred  by  the  war.  Congress  could  recommend 
to  the  Individual  states  to  raise  money  for  that 
purpose,  but  at  this  point,  its  power  terminated. 

Soon  after  the  war,  the  attention  of  that  body 
was  drawn  to  this  subject ;  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  being  a  matter  of  justice  to  credi- 
tors, as  well  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  union.  It  was  proposed,  therefore, 
to  the  states,  that  they  should  grant  to  congress 
the  power  of  laying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
all  foreign  goods,  which  should  be  imported,  and 
that  the  revenue  arising  thence  should  be  applied 
to  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  until  It  was 
extinguished. 

To  this  proposal,  most  of  the  states  assented, 
and  passed  an  act  granting,  the  power.  But 
Rhode  Island,  apprehensive  that  such  a  grant 
would  lessen  the  advantages  of  her  trade,  de- 
clined passing  fin  act  for  that  purpose.  Subse- 
quently, New-York  joined  in  the  opposition,  and 
rendered  all  prospect  of  raising  a  revenue,  in 
this  way,  hopeless. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  remained  unpaid.  Certifi- 
cates of  public  debt  lost  their  credit,  and  many 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  army,  who 
were  poor,  were  compelled  to  sell  these  certifi- 
cates at  excessive  reductions. 

Sec.  3.  While  the  friends  of  the  national  go- 
vernment were  making  unavailing  eSotU^  v^  ^ls. 
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upon  a  permanent  revenue,  which  might  enable 
It  to  preserve  the  national  faith,  other  causes,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  confederation, 
concurred  to  hasten  a  radical  change  in  the  poli- 
tical system  of  the  United  States. 

Among  these  causes,  the  principal  was  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  restrictions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, laid  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  West  Indies ;  the  ports  of  those  islands  be- 
ing shut  against  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  enormous  duties  imposed  on  our  most  valu- 
able  exports. 

Had  congress  possessed  the  power,  a  remedy 
might  have  been  found,  in  passing  similar  acts 
against  Great  Britain ;  but  this  power  had  not 
been  delegated  by  the  states  to  the  congress. 
That  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  always 
jealous  of  one  another,  would  separately  concur 
in  any  proper  measures  to  compel  Great  Britain 
to  relax,  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  impor- 
tance of  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress was  thus  rendered  still  more  obvious. 

Sec.  4.  During  this  enfeebled  and  disorganized 
state  of  the  general  government,  attempts  were 
made,  in  some  of  the  states,  to  maintain  their 
credit,  and  to  satisfy  their  creditors.  The  at- 
tempt of  Massachusetts  to  affect  this,  by  means 
of  a  heavy  tax,  produced  an  open  insurrection 
among  the  people.  In  some  parts  of  the  state, 
the  people  convened  in  tumultuous  assemblies — 
obstructed  the  sitting  of  courts,  and,  finally,  took 
arms  iq;.  ^position  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
prudent  measures  of  Gov.  Bowdoin  and  his  coun- 
cil, seconded  by  an  armed  force,  under  Gen.  Lin- 
coln,  In  the  winter  of  1786,  gradually  subdued  the 
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spirit  of  oppoBition,  and  restored  the  autnority  of 
the  laws. 

Thia  rising  of  the  people  of  Maiaachusetts  is  usually 
Strled  SAoy'f  iiuarrection,  from  one  DaDJel  Shays.  &  cap- 
tain in  the  revoluiioDary  army,  who  headed  the  inaurgentk 
In  August,  1786,  fifteen  hundred  insurgenls  assembled  at 
Northampton,  took  possession  of  the  court-house,  and  pre- 
vented the  session  of  the  court  Similar  outrages  occurred 
at  Worcester,  Concord,  Taunton,  and  Springfiefd,  In  New- 
Hampshire,  also,  a  bodyof  men  arose  in  September,  and  sur- 
rounoing  the  general  assembly,  sitting  at  Exeter,  held  them 
prisoners  for  several  hours. 

In  this  state  of  civil  commotion,  a  body  of  troops,  to  tba 
number  of  four  thousand,  was  ordered  outoy  Massachusetts, 
to  support  the  judicial  courts,  and  suppress  the  insurrection. 
This  force  was  put  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln. 
Another  body  of  troops  was  collected  by  General  Shepherd, 
near  Springfield.  After  some  skirmishing,  the  insurgents 
were  dispersed ;  several  were  taken  prisoners  and  condemnr 
ed,  but  were  ultimately  pardoned. 

Sec.  5.   The  period  seemed  to  have  arrive(},„;* 
when  U  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  geaeral 
government  was  to  he  supported  or  abandoned 
— whether  the  glorious  objects  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  should  be  realized  or  lost. 

In  January,  1786,  the  legislati(»  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  resolution  to  appoint  eommlsslonerB, 
who  were  to  meet  such  others  aa  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  states,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  subject  of  trade,  and  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  system  of  commercial  relations,  ice 
This  resolution,  ultimately,  led  to  a  propoaition 
for  a  general  convention  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  union. 

But  five  states  were  represented  in  the  con- 
vention, proposed  by  Virginia,  which  met  at  An- 
napolis. In  consideration  of  the  small  number 
of  states  represented,  the  convention,  without 
coming  to  any  q>eciflc  resolution  ou^^tv&v^^'^i^^'^ 
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lar  subjects  referred  to  them,  adjourned  to  meef 
in  Philadelphia,  the  succeeding  May.  Prevtous 
ly  to  adjournment,  it  recommended  to  the  seve- 
ral states,  to  appoint  delegates  for  that  meetlngr, 
and  to  give  them  power  to  revise  the  federal 
system. 

Sec.  6.  Agreeably  to  the  above  recommenda- 
tiOQ,  the  several  states  of  the  union,  excepting 
Rhode  Island,  appointed  commissioners,  who 
convened  at  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Important  business  of  their  appointment. 

Of  this  body  George  Washington,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed president.  The  convention  proceeded  with 
closed  doors  to  discuss  the  interesting  subjects 
submitted  to  their  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tke  members  of  this  convention ; 


NeiD-Hampihire. 
John  lAngdon, 
Nicholas  Gil  man. 

M.<tssachu3ttts. 
Elbridge  Gerry, 
Nathaniel  Gorham, 
Rufus  King, 
Caleb  Strong. 

Connecticut. 
Wm.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Soger  Sherman, 
Oliver  Ellsworth. 

New- York. 
Robert  Yates, 
Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Lansing,  Ji; 

Nmo-Jtrttf 
Wm.  Livingston, 
narid  Brearley, 
Wm.  C.  Houston, 
Wm.  Palieraon, 
Joaatbaa  Dftyton. 


Pennii/lvania. 
BenjaminFranklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris, 
George  Clymer, 
Thomas  Fiizsimons, 
Jared  Ingersol, 
James  Wilson, 
Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Delaware, 
Geor^  Read, 
Gunning  Bedford,  Jr. 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Basset, 
Jacob  Broom. 

Maryland. 
Jam«s  M'Henrv, 
Daniel  of  St.  Thonuu  Jeii» 

fer. 
Daniel  Carroll, 
John  Francis  Merctf, 
IjadwiMuliiL 
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Virginia, 
George  Washiagtoa, 
Edmund  Rondo^b, 
John  Blair, 
/ames  Madison,  3i. 
O«oige  Mason, 
George  Wythe, 
James  M'Clurg, 

NoTlA  CaroltTia. 
Alexander  Martin, 
Wm.  R.  Davie, 
Wm.  Blount, 


Richard  D.  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

South  Carolina. 
John  Rutted  ge, 
Charles  0.  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney. 
Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia. 
Wm.  Few. 
Abraham  Baldwin, 
Wm.  Pierce, 
Wm.  Houston. 


"  The  meeting  of  this  august  assembly  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  political  annals  of  the  United  States.  Men  most  emi- 
nent for  talents  and  w.sdom  had  been  selected,  and  were  met 
to  form  a  system  of  government  for  a  vast  empire.  Such 
an  assemblage,  for  such  an  object,  the  world  had  never  bo- 
fore  witnessed.  The  result  of  their  deliberatioos,  on  which 
the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  depended,  was  looked  fer 
with  extreme  soHcitude. 

"  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  stales,  the  difficulliM 
m  forming  a  new  system  of  general  government  were  in- 
deed of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Since  the  peace  of  1783, 
political  and  commercial  jealouaies  had  arisen  among  the 
states ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  difference  in  their  extent, 
wealth,  and  population,  as  well  as  in  the  habits,  religion, 
and  education  of  the  inhabitants.  These  together  present- 
ed obstacles,  apparentlv  insurmountable.  Nothing,  indeed,  ' 
but  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise  could 
have  overcome  these  obstacles,  and  effected  bo  fortunate  a 
result"* 

See.  7.  The  first  and  most  important  questioa 
which  presented  itself  to  this  convention,  wa^ 
whether  the  then  present  system  should  lie 
amended,  or  a  new  one  formed.  By  the  resolve 
of  congress,  as  well  as  the  instructions  of  some 
of  the  states,  they  were  met  "  for  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  revising  the  artit^ies  of  confede- 
ration." The  defects  of  the  old  government 
were  so  radical  and  apparent,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  to  form  an  entire  new  one. 
*Fitkin. 
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See.  8.  On  the  great  principles,  wliich  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  not  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed.  But,  in  reducing 
,h08e  principles  to  practical  details,  less  harmony 
was  to  be  expected.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  that,  more  than  once,  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  that  the  convention  would 
rise,  without  effecting  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed. 

Wliile  the  convenlion  was  tiearlv  unanimous,  that  ths 
new  gOTernment  ahould  coniist  of  three  departments,  viz., 
■n  executive,  le^alative,  and  judicial,  there  was  no  small 
difference  of  opinion,  as  lo  the  relative  weight  of  the  states 
in  these  departments,  and  the  powers  with  which  each  de- 
partment should  be  invested. 

Having  decided,  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment should  consist  of  a  house  of  representatives  snd  & 
senate,  an  interesting  question  arose,  as  to  the  votes  of  the 
states  in  these  branches.  This  was  a  question  between  the 
great  and  small  slates,  and  it  created  long  and  violent  de- 
bates, particularly  with  respect  to  the  representation  or  vote 
of  the  states,  in  the  senate,  or  second  legislative  branch. 
At  length,  the  smalt  states  consented  that  the  right  of  saf- 
frage  in  the  house  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
bei  of  while  or  other  free  citizens  in  each,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons. 

But,  then,  while  they  yielded  this  point,  they  insisted  on 
an  equal  vote  in  the  senate.  But  to  this  the  larger  states 
would  not  agree,  and  on  this  question  the  states  remained 
for  a  time  about  equally  divided,  six  stales,  viz.,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soulh  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  the  senate  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  house  * 
while  ConnecticQi,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  were  opposed. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  question  was  a  second  timi 
brought  forward,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  That  ta 
tie  lecOTid  braHch  tach  itafe  ihoiUd  Aave  an  eguai  vole.  Tha 
debate  on  this  question  was  extended  lo  the  second  of  July. 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  ihe  motion  lost,  five  alales 
being  in  favor  of  it,  viz,  Connecticut,  New- York,  New-Jei^ 
»ey,  Delaware,  and  MaryUnd;  uid  five  against  it,  viz.,  Ma*- 
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tachiuetts,  Pemuylvania,  Tirnnia,  North  Caroluu,  and 
South  Carolina.     The  TOta  of  Qeorffia  was  diTided. 

The  coDTention  had  now  Teachea  a  point  beyond  which 
it  seemed  impossible  amicably  to  proceed.  Neither  party 
appeared  incUned  to  recede  from  the  position  it  had  taken, 
and  the  great  objects  for  which  the  convention  had  assem- 
bled, were  apparently  lo  be  lost. 

At  this  interesting;  crisis,  Dr,  Franklin,  a  member  of  tha 
canvention  from  Pennsylvania,  rose  in  his  place,  and  thus 
addressed  the  president ; 

"  Mt.  President — The  small  progress  we  hare  made,  af- 
ter four  or  five  weeks  close  attendance  and  continual  rea- 
sonings with  each  other,  our  different  sentiments,  on  almoa* 
every  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes 
as  ayu,  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  tne  imperfection 
of  the  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to  feel  oar 
own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running 
all  about  in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient  his- 
tory for  models  of  government,  and  examined  the  different 
forms  of  those  republics,  which,  having  been  originally 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no 
longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed  modern  states  all  around 
Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  oui 
circumstances.  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping, 
as  il  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able 
to  distinguish  it,  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happen- 
ed, sir,  that  we  have  not  hilherto  once  thought  of  humbly 
applying  lo  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  under- 
ataodings  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in 
this  room  for  divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were 
.heard;  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us 
who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must  have  observed  fre- 
quent instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favor. 
To  thai  kind  Providence  we  owe  ibis  happy  opportunity  of 
consuhiag  in  peace,  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
friend  }  or  do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  its  assist- 
ance T  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time :  and  (he  longer  I  live, 
the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  Ood  g»- 
vtriu  the  affain  of  meit.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  ftll  to 
the  gro ana  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in 
the  sacred  writings,  that  except  the  '  Lord  build  thft  honM, 
tbey  labor  in  rain  that  build  it'     I  firmly  V^«i«  ^\»\  v^ 
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I  also  beliere,  that  without  bis  concnrrti^  ud,  wo  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  political  building  no  betteT  loan  the  builders  of 
'Babel :  wo  snail  be  divided  by  out  little  partial  local  inter- 
ests;  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ouTselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  to  future  ages.  And  what 
is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  important  in- 
stance, despair  of  establiahing  government  oy  human  wis- 
dom, and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  or  conquest. 

"  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move,  ibai  henceforth  prayers, 
imploringthe  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  oiessings  on  our 
deuberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  evcrv  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business  ;  and  that  one  or  more  of  th? 
dergy  of  this  city  be  requested  lo  officiate  m  that  service." 

This  suggestion,  it  need  scarce.y  be  saio,  was  favorably 
received  by  the  convention,  and  from  that  time  the  gui- 
dance of  aivine  wisdom  was  daily  sought.  As  might  be 
expected,  greater  harmony  prevaiit^d— the  spirit  of  conces- 
sion pervaded  the  convention- — a  motion  was  made  for  the 
appomtment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  This  motion  prevailing,  a 
Gommitlee  was  accordingly  chosen  by  ballot,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  state,  and  the  convention  adjou'ned  for  three 

On  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  the  above  committee 
reported  the  following  propositions : 

I.  That  in  the  lirst  branch  of  the  legislature  each  of  the 
states,  now  in  the  Union,  be  allowed  one  member  for  every 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  description  reported  in 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
— that  each  state  not  containing  that  number  shall  be  al 
lowed  one  member — that  all  bills  for  raising  and  appropri- 
ating money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  tne  officers  o( 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  origmale  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  not  be  ahcred  or 
amended  by  the  second  branch — and  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  ap- 
propriation to  be  originated  in  the  first  btanch. 

IL  That  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legtsiature,  each 
state  shall  have  one  vole. 

These  propositions  being  adopted,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  legislative,  and  other  Departments  oi 
the  government. 

Sec.  9.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
IZST,  the  coQveaUon  hK7Va%  ftdo^ted  and  sign- 
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ed*  the  federal  conatltutlon,  preaentecl  It  to  con- 
greaa,  which  body  soon  after  sent  It  to  the  eeveral 
Btatea  for  their  consideration. 

An  abatract  of  this  constitution,  witli  ila  Bevenl  snbae- 
quent  amendmentH,  follows ;  il  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Of  the  UgitlatuTt.  "  The  legislative  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  ia  vested  in  a  coneress,  consisting  of  two  houses 
or  branches,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representalives.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  represen  tali  vim  are  chosen  ones 
in  two  years,  by  the  persons  'who  are  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  (he  most  numerous  branches  of  the  legislature, 
ID  each  state.     To  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  house,  a 

Krson  must  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-live  years, 
en  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  for  seven  years,  and  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  chosen. 

Of  the  ttitaU.  "  The  senate  consists  of  two  senators 
from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  six  years. 
The  senate  ia  divided  into  three  classes,  the  seats  of  one  of 
which  are  vacated  every  second  year.  If  a  vacancy  hap- 
pens, during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  executive  of 
the  state  makes  a  temporary  appointment  of  a  senalor,  un- 
til the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  A  senator  must 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales  nine  years,  and  ^  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 

Of  the  povieri  of  the  two  kousei.  "  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives choose  ilieir  own  speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
have  ihe  excluaive  power  of  impeaching  public  officers, 
and  originating  bills  for  raising  a  revenue.  The  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  is  president  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  senate 
tries  all  impeachmenla ;  each  house  determines  the  validi- 
W  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
forms  its  own  riilea,  and  keeps  s  journal  of  its  proceedings. 
The  members  are  privileged  from  arrest,  while  attending 
on  the  session,  going  to,  or  returning  from  the  same,  ex- 
sept  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Of  the  powers  of  congreis.     "  The  congress  of  the  Uni- 

*  Tha  mcDiben  eompriaing  thia  oraKntitm  UDonnled  to  Sftf-fire— 
'^f  lbs  gfwisiaing  ' 


thir^-Gve  only  of  wbom  ngned  the  coutitulion. 

tMD,  >  few  had  pMvkHuly  wilhdntwn  fimn  the  oaavndiaa,  on  tk  pmind, 
tlwt  in  (beir  view  tlwir  powen  «xt«nil«d  oolv  to  imiMw  *»  tiuelH  of 
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ted  States  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  all  laws,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  general  welfare — as  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  imposts,  and  excises ;  borrow  money,  regulate 
commerce,  establish  uniform  rules  of  naturalization,  coin 
money,  establish  post-roads  and  post-ofiices,  promote  the 
arts  and  sciences,  institute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court,  define  and  punish  piracy,  declare  war,  and  make  re- 
prisals, raise  and  support  armies,  provide  a  navy,  regulate 
the  militia,  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  these 
powers  into  effect. 

Of  restrictions.  "  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  retrospective 
law,  shall  be  passed;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be 
suspended,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  ;  no  di- 
rect tax  can  be  laid,  except  according  to  a  census  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  exports,  no  money  can 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  unless  appropriated  by  law ; 
no  title  of  nobility  can  be  granted,  nor  can  any  public  offi- 
cer, without  the  consent  of  congress,  accept  of  any  present 
or  title  from  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  The  states  are 
restrained  from  emitting  bills  of  credit,  from  making  any 
thing  but  gold  or  silver  a  tender  for  debts,  and  from  pass- 
ing any  law  impairing  private  contracts. 

Of  the  executive.  "  The  executive  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  holds  his  office  for  four 
years.  To  qualify  a  man  for  president,  he  must  have  been 
a  citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  must  be  it 
native  of  the  United  States ;  he  must  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident 
within  the  United  States.  The  president  ilnd  vice-presi- 
dent are  chosen  by  electors  designated  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct.  The  number 
of  electors,  in  each  state,  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives. 

Of  the  powers  of  the  president.  "  The  president  of  the 
United  States  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
iMid  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service.  He  grants  re- 
prieves and  pardons ;  nominates,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  appoints  ambassadors,  judges,  and  other  officers; 
and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  forms  trea- 
ties, provided  two  thirds  of  the  senate  agree.  He  fills  va- 
cancies in  offices  which  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate.  He  convenes  the  congress  on  extraordinary  occa« 
sions,  receives  foreign  ministers,  gives  information  to  con* 
gTe88  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  in  general,  taken 
care  that  the  laws  be  mitMuliy  execuv^ 
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Of  the  judiciary.  **  The  judiciary  of  the  Unified  States 
consists  of  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  confess  shall  ordain.  The  judges  are  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  hehavior,  and  their  salaries  cannot  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  judi* 
cial  power  of  these  courts  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  treaties ;  to  cases  of  public  ministers  and 
consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  ana  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion ;  to  controversies  between  the  states,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  are  a  party;  between  citizens  of  different 
states ;  between  a  state  and  a  citizen  of  another  state,  and 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  under  grants 
of  different  states ;  and  to  causes  between  one  of  the  states 
or  an  American  citizen,  and  a  foreign  state  or  citizen. 

Of  rights  and  immunities.  "  In  all  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept impeachment,  the  trial  by  jury  is  guarantied  to  the 
accused.  Treason  is  restricted  to  the  simple  acts  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and  no  person  can 
be  convicted,  but  by  two  witnesses  to  the  same  act,  or  by 
confession  in  open  court.  A  conviction  of  treason  is  not 
followed  by  a  corruption  of  blood,  to  disinherit  the  heirs  of 
the  criminal,  nor  by  a  forfeiture  of  estate,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  offender.  The  citizens  of  each  state  are  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.  Congress  may  admit  new  states  into  the  union,  and 
the  national  compact  guaranties,  to  each  state,  a  republican 
form  of  government,  together  with  protection  from  foreign 
invasion  and  domestic  violence.'' 

Sec.  10.  By  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  it 
was  recommended  that  assemblies  should  be 
called,  in  the  different  states,  to  discuss  the  me- 
rits of  the  constitution,  and  either  accept  or  re- 
feet  it ;  and,  that  as  soon  as  nine  states  should 
have  ratified  it,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation 
by  congress. 

To  decide  the  interesting  question,  respecting 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  constitution, 
the  best  talents  of  the  several  states  were  as- 
sembled in  their  respective  conventions.    ^V!l^ 
fate  of  the  constitution  could,  lot  a  XXxiie^  >^ 
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flcarcely  conjectured,  so  equally  were  the  parUei 
balanced.  But,  at  lengUi,  the  conventions  of 
eleven  states*  assented  to,  and  ratified  the  cou- 
sUtuUon. 

Sec.  11.  From  the  moment  it  was  settled  that 
this  new  arrangement,  in  their  political  system, 
was  to  take  place,  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
people,  as  well  anti- federalists  as  federalists, 
(for,  by  these  names,  the  parties  for  and  against 
the  new  constitution  were  called,)  was  directed 
to  General  Washington,  as  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  votes,  for  president,  at  New- York, 
March  3d,  1789,  by  delegates  from  eleven  states, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  that  office,  and  that  John  Adams  was  elected 
vice-president. 

NOTES, 

Sec.  12.  Manners.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  was  observed  In  our  notes  on  the  last 
period,  seriously  affected  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
peace  of  1783,  however,  tended,  in  a  measure,  to 
restore  things  to  their  former  state.  Those  so- 
ber habits,  for  which  the  country  was  previous- 
ly distinguished,  began  to  return  ;  business  as- 
sumed a  more  regular  and  equitable  character ; 
the  tumultuous  passions,  roused  by  the  war, 
subsided ;  and  men  of  wisdom  and  worth  be- 
gan to  acquire  their  proper  influence. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  during  the  revolution,  began,  in  this  pe- 
riod, to  appear.  National  peculiarities  wore 
away  still  more ;  local  prejudices  were  farther 

•  North  Carolin  tni  Rboda  Tdtni  nflwd  Ihar  umdI  at  tUs  ^um, 
bat  afierwudi  lemJA  to  b:  On  faniin,Nci«mb«,  1789;  th»  ttXIm, 
Mmj,n90. 
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corrected,  and  a  greater  assimilation  of  the  yet 
discordant  materials,  of  wliich  tlie  population  of 
the  United  States  was  composed,  took  place. 

Sec.  13.  Religion.  Methodism  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Wesley,  in  England. 
This  denomination  Increased  rapidly  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  and,  in  1789,  they  amounted  to  about 
fifty  thousand. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  infidelity,  which  we  have 
noticed,  seems  to  have  lost  ground.  Public  worship  was 
more  punctually  attended,  than  during  the  war,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  began  again  to  flourish. 

Sec,  14.  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  as  already  stated,  was  nearly 
destroyed ;  but,  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  re- 
vived. An  excessive  importation  of  goods  im- 
mediately took  place  from  England.  In  1784, 
the  imports,  from  England  alone,  amounted  to 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  1785,  to 
twelve  millions — making,  in  those  two  years, 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  to  England  were  only  between 
eight  and  nine  millions. 

On  the  average  of  six  years  posterior  to  the  war,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  period,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  itito  the 
United  States,  were  two  millions  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  the  exports  nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  pounds  sterling,  leaving  an  annual  bal- 
ance of  ^\e  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars,  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
other  countries  was  less  extensive  than  with  England,  yet 
It  was  not  inconsiderable.     From  France  and  her  depen- 
dencies, tho  United  States  imported,  in  1787,  to  the  cimQxnxX. 
gf  about  two  milljoos  five  huodred  thouBand.  dioW^iB^  ^lA 
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exported  to  the  same,  to  the  Talue  of  five  millions  of  dot 
lars. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  commenced 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
American  vessel  that  went  on  a  trading  voyage  to  China, 
sailed  from  New- York,  on  the  22d  of  Fehniary,  1784,  and 
returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785.  In  1789,  there  were 
fifteen  American  vessels  at  Canton,  heing  a  greater  numher 
than  from. any  other  nation,  except  Great  Britain. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  Americans  commenced  the 
long  and  nazaraous  trading  voyages  to  the  North  West  Coast 
of  America.  The  first  of  the  kind,  undertaken  from  the 
United  States,  was  from  Boston,  in  1788,  in  a  ship  com« 
manded  hy  Capt.  Kendrick.  The  trade  afforded  great 
profits,  at  first,  and  since  1788  has  heen  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  whale  fishery,  which,  during  the  war,  was  suspend- 
ed, revived  on  the  return  of  peace.  From  1787  to  1789, 
both  inclusive,  ninety-one  vessels  were  employed  from  the 
United  States,  with  one  thousand  six  hundreu  and  eleven 
seamen.  Nearly  eight  thousand  barrels  of  spermaceti  oil 
were  annually  taken,  and  about  thirteen  thousand  barrels  of 
whale  oil. 

Small  quantities  of  cotton  were  first  exported  from  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1784.  It  was  raised  in  Georgia. 

/Sfec.  15.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  revived  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and,  In  a  few  years,  the 
exptiris  of  produce  raised  in  the  United  States 
were  again  considerable.  Attention  began  to  be 
paid  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  in  the  southern 
states,  about  the  year  1783,  and  it  soon  became 
a  staple  of  that  part  of  the  country.  About  the 
same  time,  agricultural  societies  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  country. 

Sec,  16.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  exces- 
sive importation  of  merchandize  from  Great  Bri 
tain,  during  this  period— much  of  which  was 
sold  at  low  prices — checked  the  progress  of  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
extensively  begun,  dutuig  \J\e  war  of  the  revo- 
lution.     Iron  works,  howevet^  tet  NX^a  ^xi^vtv^rt 
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tion  of  axes,  ironing  of  carriages,  and  the  makiog 
of  machinery,  &c.  &,c.,  were  still  kept  up  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  cabinet  furniture,  and  the  mora 
bulky  and  simple  utensils  for  domestic  use,  ice 
&c,  were  manufactured  in  New-England. 

Sec.  17.  Population.  The  population  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  was 
nearly  four  mililODS. 

Sec.  18.  'Education.  Several  colleges  were  ■ 
established  during  this  period — one  in  Maryland, 
at  Annapolis,  called  St.  John's  college;  a  second, 
in  1785,  at  Abington,  in  the  same  state,  by  the 
Methodists,  called  Cokesbury  college ;  a  third.  In 
the  city  of  New- York ;  and  a  fourth,  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  In  1787 — the  former,  by  the 
name  of  Columbia  college,  and  the  latter,  by  that 
of  Franklin  college.  The  North  Carolina  uni- 
versity was  Incorporated  in  1789. 

The  subject  of  education,  during  this  period, 
seems  to  have  attracted  public  attention  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  permanent  Institu- 
tions, for  the  Instruction  of  youth,  were  eithei 
planned  or  established,  In  every  section  of  the 
country. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Sec.  19.  The  history  of  the  world  furoisliea  no  parallel  eo 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  during  (his  short  period 
At  the  commencemeat  of  it,  they  had  but  just  emerged  from 
a  long  and  distressing  war,  which  had  nearly  exhausted 
llie  country,  and  impoacd  an  accumulated  debt  upon  the  nar 
tion.  They  were  united  by  a  confederation  inadeqiiate  to 
the  purposes  of  government :  they  had  just  disbanded  an  ai- 
my,  which  was  unpaid,  and  dissatisfied ;  and,  mote  this  aUi- 
they  were  untried  in  the  art  of  self-government. 

la  circumstances  like  these,  it  would  not  hare  beea 
itrange  had  the  people  follen  into  dissenfliona  and  anard^, 
01  hu  some  bold,  ambitioua  spirit  uuen,  tml  bttecK&'SM 
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yolcB  of  monarchy  upon  them.  Bat  a  happier  destiny 
awaited  them.  In  thiei  hour  of  peril,  the  same  Providence, 
that  bad  guided  them  thua  far,  still  watched  over  them,  and, 
aa  rictory  was  granted  them  in  (he  hour  of  battle,  ao  wisdom 
WBH  now  TouchBafed  in  a  day  of  peace.  Those  master  spi- 
rits of  the  revolution,  some  of  whom  had  recently  retired 
ftom  the  camp  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  life,  were  now  call- 
ed to  devise  the  meana  of  securing  the  independence  which 
they  had  won.  Perhaps  they  exhibited  to  the  world  a  no 
less  striking  spectacle  as  the  framers  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution, than  as  victors  over  the  arms  of  Britain. 


UNITED   STATES. 


PERIOD  YII. 

DISTINGUISHED  BT  WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Extending  from  the  inauguration  of  President 
Washington,  1789,  to  the  inauguration  of  John 
Adams,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1797 

Sec.  1.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, In  the  presence  of  the  first  congress  un- 
der the  federal  constitution,  and  before  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators,  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  by 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

Intelligence  of  his  election  was  communicated  to  Wash- 
ington, while  on  his /ari»  in  Virginia.  On  his  way  to  New- 
York,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  received,  in 
almost  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  the  highest 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  that  a  grateful  people 
could  pay. 

At  Trenton,  his  reception  was  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  village  had  not  forgotten  the  memo- 
rable scenes  of  December,  1776.  « 

On  the  bridge,  over  the  creek,  where  the  mogresa  of  the 
enemy  was  arrested,  twelve  years  before,  the  ladies  of  Tren- 
ton erected  a  triumphal  arcn,  ornamented  with  flowers,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  the  defenders  of  the 
mothers  will  be  the  protectors  of  the  daughters."  He  wtf 
here  met  by  the  laoies,  attended  by  their  little  daiigMlNi% 
who,  as  he  passed,  literally  strewed  his  way  with  floMrs 
ae  they  sung  the  following  ode : 

"  Welcome,  migbty  chie^  oooe  wan^ 
Welcoma  to  this  gnteftd  iboEe; 
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Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  New- York,  a  day  was  assigned 
tai  bis  taking  the  oath  of  office.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  public  pra^eTs  were  offered  in  all  the  churches.  At 
noon,  a  procession  was  formed,  which  escorted  Washing 
ton,  dressed  on  the  occasion  wholly  in  American  manulac- 
tUTes,  to  Federal  Hall.  Here  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  was  administered  to  him,  by  the  chancellor  o> 
the  etate  of  New- York. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  being  conduded, 
Washington  entered  the  senate  cnamber,  and  delivered  his 
first  speech.  In  this,  afler  expressing  the  rehtclance  with 
irhich  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his  countrymen,  from  repose 
and  retirement,  so  ardently  coveted,  after  a  series  of  milita- 

a toils,  and  the  diffidence  with  which  he  entered  upon  an 
ce,  so  full  of  responsibility,  he  proceeded  thus  : 

"&will  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  \hia  first  offi- 
cial act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  (bat  Almighty  Beinr, 
who  rules  over  the  universe;  who  presides  in  the  councils 
of  nations." 

Immediately  after  his  inaugural  address,  he,  with  tbo 
members  of  both  houses,  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's 
chapel.  Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  bta  administration, 
did  Washington,  by  every  suitable  means,  acknowledge  his 
■ense  of  personal  dependence  upon  divine  wisdom,  to  guide 
with  diacrelioo  the  affairs  of  a  nation  committed  to  his  care ; 
thus  did  he  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who 
tie  elevated  to  places  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Sec.  2.  Business  of  importance,  in  relation  to 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, now  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
president,  and  of  congresfl.  A  revenue  was  to 
be  provided ;  the  departments  of  government 
were  to  be  arranged  and  filled ;  a  Judiciary  was 
to  be  establlBhed,  aod  Its  offlcere  appointed ;  and 
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provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic credit. 

After  a  long  dlacusslon,  congresa  agreed  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  government,  by 
impost  and  tonnage  duties.  Having  next  fixed 
upon,  and  arranged  the  several  departments  of 
the  government,  the  president,  whose  duty  it 
was,  proceeded  to  nominate  the  proper  persons 
to  fill  them.  In  performing  this  service,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated,  simply,  by  a  regard 
to  the  best  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  selected  for  the  department 
of  state  ;  Col.  Hamilton  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  Gen.  Knox,  secretary  of  war; 
and  Edmund  llaudolph,  attorney  general.  At 
the  head  of  the  judiciary  was  placed  John  Jay, 
and  with  him  were  appointed  John  Rulledge, 
James  Wilson,  William  Gushing,  Robert  Harri- 
son, and  John  Blair. 

In  the  course  of  establiiiiiing  llie  executive  departments, 

ind  of  foieign  afTairs  and  of  llie  treasury, 


an  jinporiant  siilijcct  of  in(|uiry  arose,  in  what  manner  or  by 
whom  these  important  officers  could  l>c  removed  from  of- 
fice. In  the  hoHSe  of  representatives,  some  were  of  opintoa 
thni  tlicy  could  not  be  removed,  without  impeachment.  The 
principal  question,  however,  on  which  i;ongress  were  di- 
vided, was,  wlictlier  ihey  were  removable  by  the  president 
alone,  or  by  tlie  president,  in  concurrence  with  the  senate. 
A  majority,  however,  in  both  houses,  at  length,  decided, 
that  this  power  n-as  in  the  president  alone.  In  the  house^ 
the  majority  in  iavor  of  this  construction  was  t*elve. 

But  notwithstanding  the  question  ^\'as  settled  in  this 
manner,  there  were  strong  objeclions  to  placing  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual,  which  might  be  greatly  abused; 
since  it  naa  apparent  that  the  president  might,  from  whim, 
or  caprice,  or  favoritism,  remove  a  meritorious  officer,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  public  good.  But  to  this  it  was  well 
replied  bv  Mr.  Madison:  "The  danger  consists  in  this; 
the  president  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  meiin 
tequire  thai  he  should  be  continued  m  il.    NJ^ol '«r&\n 
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^  Iha  motiyes  which  the  president  can  feel  for  such  an  abuse 

'  of  his  power,  and  the  restraints  to  operate  to  prevent  itt 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house  be* 
fore  the  senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration ;  for  I 
contend,  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers 
would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
own  high  trust." 

Sec,  3.  During  this  session  of  congress,  several 
new  articles  were  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
constitution,  by  way  of  amendment,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  several  states  for  their  appro- 
bation. 

After  a  long  and  animated  discussion  of  the 
subject,  twelve  new  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
and  submitted  to  the  respective  state  legisla- 
tures; ten  of  which  were  approved  by  three 
fourths  of  them,  and  were  thus  added  to  the 
constitution. 

Sec.  4.  It  was  also  during  this  session,  that  a 
national  judiciary  was  established.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  supreme  court,  circuit,  and  district 
courts.  The  district  courts  were  to  consist  of 
one  judge  in  each  state.  The  states  were  di- 
vided into  circuits,  in  each  of  which,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  district 
judge  of  the  state  in  which  the  court  was  held, 
constituted  the  circuit  courts.  To  this  court  ap- 
peals were  made  from  the  district  courts,  but  in 
certain  cases  it  had  original  jurisdiction.  The 
mpreme  court  was  composed  of  a  chief  justice 
and  five  associate  judges,  and  was  to  hold  two 
sessions  annually  at  the  seat  of  government. 
John  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  Ed- 
ward Randolph,  attorney  general. 

Sec.  5.  Next  was  settled  the  important  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  go- 
rerninent.    The  salary  of  the  president  was 
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fixed  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  of  the  vice-president  ^t  five  thousand.  Tlio 
representatives  received  six.  dollars  per  day,  and 
sCx  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel,  and 
the  senate  seven  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same 
for  travel.  To  each  of  the  heads  of  departments 
was  allowed  a  salary  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  as- 
sociate Judges  three  thousand  five  Imndred. 

Sec.  6.  Before  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine 
goodness,  that  tsody  requested  the  president  to 
recommend  to  the  people  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving and  prayer,  In  which  they  should  united- 
ly acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts  the  many 
and  signal  favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially 
by  aiTording  them  an  opportunity  peaceably  to 
establish  a  constitution  of  government  for  their 
safety  and  happiness. 

iSec.  7.  On  the  29th  of  September,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  congress  closed.  It  was  among  their 
concluding  acts,  to  direct  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  prepare  a  plan  for  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  public  credit,  and 
to  report  the  same  at  their  next  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  During  the  recess  of  congress,  Wash- 
ington made  a  tour  into  New-England.  Pass- 
ing through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
into  New-Hampshire,  as  far  as  Portsmouth,  he 
returned  by  a  dtflferent  route  to  New- York. 


With  diis  excursion,  tlie  president  had  much  reason  to 
he  jraiified.  To  observe  liie  prngresB  of  aociety,  the  im- 
provemeuts  in  agriculture,  commerce,  Rnd  man u ft cl urea, 
and  tlie  temper,  ci  re  urn  stances,  and  dispositions  of  the  pa»- 
ple — while  il  could  not  fail  to  please  an  intetligeat,  nnnbbi- 
serolent  mind,  was,  in  all  lespecU,  voiVh^  ^  'i^  <^i*&. 
29* 
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SusiBtnte  of  the  nation.  He  wu  every  where  receired 
with  expTessiona  of  the  purest  affection,  and  could  not  foil 
to  Tejoice  in  the  vinue,  reii^ion,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
o{  the  people,  at  the  head  of  whose  goveramem  he  was 
placed. 

Sec.  9.  The  second  eeasloa  of  the  first  con- 
gress commenced,  January  Sth,  1790.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution  of  the  former  congress, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
made  his  report  on  the  subject  of  maintaining 
the  public  credit. 

In  this  report,  he  strongly  recommended  to 
congress,  as  the  only  mode,  Id  his  opinion,  in 
which  the  public  credit  would  be  supported : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  full  dis- 
charge of  the  foreign  debt,  according  to  the  pre- 
cise terras  of  the  contract. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  domestic  debt,  In  a  similar  manner. 

3.  That  the  debts  of  the  several  states,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  be  as- 
sumed by  the  general  government. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  Siales  was  estimated  by 
the  secretary,  at  this  time,  at  more  than  My-four  niillions 
of  dollara.  Of  this  sum,  the  foreign  debt.  prlDiupallv  due 
to  France  and  the  Hollanders,  consliluied  eleven  millions 
and  a  hatf  of  interest;  and  the  domestic  liquidated  debt,  in- 
cluding about  thirteen  millions  of  arrears  of  interest,  more 
than  forty  millions ;  and  (he  unliquidated  debt  (wo  millions. 
The  secretary  recommended  (he  assumption  of  the  debts  ol 
the^  several  stales  to  be  paid  equally  with  those  of  the 
Union,  as  a  measure  of  sound  policy  and  substantial  jus- 
tice. These  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars.  ' 

iS'ec,  10.  The  proposal  for  making  adequate 
provision  for  the  foreign  debt  was  met,  cordially 
and  unanimously  ;  but,  respecting  the  full  dis- 
charge of  the  domestic  debt,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  state  debts,  much  division  prevailed  !□ 
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congresB.    After  a  spirited  and  protracted  debate 
on  tbese  subjects,  the  recommendation  of  the  se- 
'  cretary  prevailed,  and  bills  conformable  thereto 
passed,  by  a  small  majority. 

The  division  of  sentiment  amon^  the  members  of  con- 
ffress,  in  relation  to  the  full,  or  only  a  partial  payment  of 
the  domestic  debt,  arose  from  this.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  original  iiolders  of  public  securities  had  found 
it  necessary  to  sell  them,  at  a  reduced  price — even  as  low 
as  two  or  ibree  shillings  on  the  pound.  These  securities 
had  been  purchased  by  speculators,  with  the  expectation  of 
ultimately  receiving  the  full  amount.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, il  was  contended  by  some,  thai  congresa  would 
perform  their  duty,  should  they  pay  to  all  holderB  of  pub- 
lic securities  only  the  reducea  market  price.  Others  ad- 
vocated a  discrimination  between  the  present  holders  of 
securities,  and  those  to  whom  the  debt  was  originally  due, 
&c.  &c. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Hamilton  ably  examined  these  several    ' 

E Dints,  and  strongly  maintained  the  justice  of  paying  to  all 
oldera  of  securities,  without  discrimination,  the  full  value 
of  what  appeared  on  the  face  of  their  certificates.  This,  he 
contended,  justice  demanded,  and  for  this,  the  public  faith 
was  pledged. 

By  the  opposers  of  the  bill,  which  related  to  ihe  assump- 
tion of  the  Slate  debts,  the  constitutional  authority  of  iHe 
federal  government  for  this  purpose  was  questioned;  and 
the  policy  and  justice  of  the  measure  controverted. 

To  cancel  the  several  debts  which  congress 
thus  undertook  to  discharge,  the  proceeds  of  pub- 
lic lands,  lying  in  the  western  territory,  were 
directed  to  be  applied,  together  with  the  surplus 
revenue,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
which  the  president  was  authorized  to  borrow, 
at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. 

This  measure  laid  the  foundation  of  public 
credit  upon  such  a  basis,  that  government  paper 
soon  rose  from  two  shillings  and  six  pence  to 
twenty  shilliogs  on  the  pound,  and,  Indeed,  for 
a  short  time,  was  above  pai.    ladVqVd.u'e^NfXA 
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had  purchased  certificates  of  public  debt  low 
realized  Immense  fortunea  A  general  spring 
was  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  A  spirit 
of  enterprise,  of  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
univeraally  prevailed,  and  the  foundation  was 
thus  laid  for  that  unrivalled  prosperity  which 
the  United  States,  In  subsequent  years,  en 
joyed. 

Sec.  11.  During  this  session  of  congress,  a  bill 
was  passecl,  fixing  the  seat  of  government  for  ten 
years  at  Philadelphia,  and,  from  and  after  that 
time,  permanently  at  Washington,  on  the  Po- 
tomac. 

Sec.  12.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1791,  Vermont, 
by  consent  of  congress,  became  one  of  the  United 
States. 

The  trad  of  counlry,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Vermont,  was  settled  at  a  much  later  period  than  anv 
other  of  the  eaatern  states.  The  governmenia  of  New- York 
and  Massachusetts  made  large  grants  of  territory  in  the  di- 
rection of  Vermont ;  but  it  was  not  until  1724,  that  any  ac- 
tual possession  was  taken  of  land,  within  the  present  boun- 
daries of  the  state.  In  that  year,  Fort  Durance  was  built, 
y  the  officers  of  Massachusetts,  on  Connecticut  river.  On  • 
he  other  side  of  the  state,  the  French  advanced  up  Lake 
Champiain,  and,  in  1731,  buih  Crown  Point,  and  began  a 
settlement  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 

Vermont  being  supposed  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  New- 
Hampshire,  that  government  made  large  grants  of  land  to 
aetllers,  even  west  of  Connecticut  river,  New-Tork,  how- 
ever, conceived  herself  to  have  a  better  right  to  the  territo- 
ly,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York.  These  states  being  thus  at  issue,  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  English  crown,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  New- York,  and  confirmed  its  jurisdiction,  as  far  as 
Connecticut  river.  In  this  decision,  New-Harnpshire  ac 
quiesced ;  but  New- York  persisting  in  its  claims  lo  laiMl 
east  of  the  river,  anions  of  ejectment  were  instituted  in  the 
courts  at  Albany,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  New- York 
title.  The  settlers,  however,  determined  to  resist  the  offi- 
eert  of  ;tutic^  aod  under  Ethui  Alien,  uwciated  b^edier 
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U  oppoM  the  New-York  militia,  wlueh  mra  oiled  ont  tft 
enforce  the  lnws. 

On  the  commeD cement  of  the  revolution,  the  people  of 
VermoDt  were  placed  in  an  embarrassing  sitaation.  Thsf 
had  not  even  a.  form  of  govemmenl.  The  jurisdiction  it 
New- York  being  disclaimed,  and  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  refused,  every  thing  was  eSectedby  voluntary  agree- 
ment. In  January,  1777,  a  convention  met  and  proclaimed 
that  the  district  before  known  by  the  name  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  grants,  was  of  right  a  free  and  independent  ju- 
risdiction, and  should  be  henceforth  called  Neu  ConneeticMt, 
alias  Vermont.  The  convention  proceeded  to  make  known 
their  proceedings  to  congress,  and  petitioned  to  be  admitted 
into  ine  confederacy.  To  this,  New- York  objected,  and, 
for  a  time,  prevailed.  Other  difficulties  arose  with  New- 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  laid  claint 
to  land  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state.  At  the 
peace  of  1733,  Vermont  found  herself  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent state  de  faclo,  united  with  no  confederation,  and 
therefore  unembarrassed  by  the  debts  (hat  weighed  down 
the  other  states.  New-York  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  Blate,  but  was  unable  to  enforce  it,  and  the  state  govern- 
ment was  administered  as  regularly  as  in  any  of  the  other 
states.     After  the  foriTiation  of  the  federal  c  " 

moot  again  requested  admission  into  the  i 
position  of  New-York  was  still  strong,  b 
finally  withdrawn,  upon  the  consent  of  Ver 
the  sumofihirly  thousand  dollars.  Thus  t< 
troversy,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  animosity,  and 
with  injury  to  both  parlies,  for  twenty-six  years.  A  conven- 
tion was  immediately  called,  by  which  it  was  resolved  to 
join  the  federal  union.  Upon  application  to  congress,  their 
consent  was  readily  given,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791, 
Vermont  was  added  to  the  Untied  Stales. 

Sec.  13,  At  llie  time  that  congress  assumed  the 
state  [lebts,  during  their  second  session,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  had  recommended  a  tax  od 
domestic  spirits,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest. The  discussion  of  the  bill  having  been 
postponed  to  the  third  session,  was  early  in  that 
session  taken  up.  The  tax,  contemplated  by 
the  bill,  was  opposed  with  great  vehemence,  by 
a  mEOorlty  of  southern  and  western  mea:^c»,'ntCio>. 
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the  ground  that  It  was  unnecessary  and  uneqaali 
and  would  be  particularly  burdensome  upon 
those  parts  of  the  union,  which  could  not,  with- 
out very  great  expense,  procure  foreign  ardent 
spirits.  Instead  of  ttiis  tax,  these  members  pro- 
posed an  increased  duty  on  imported  articles  ge- 
nerally, a  particular  duty  on  molasses,  a  direct 
tax,  or  a  tax  on  salaries,  &c.  (fee.  After  giving 
rise  to  an  angry  and  protracted  debate,  the  bill 
passed,  by  a  majority  of  thirty -five  to  twenty- 
one. 

Sec.  14.  The  secretary  next  appeared  with  a 
recommendation  for  a  national  bank.  A  bill, 
conforming  to  his  plan,  being  sent  down  from 
the  senate,  was  permitted  to  progress,  unmolest- 
ed, in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  the  third 
reading.  On  the  final  reading,  an  unexpected 
opposition  appeared  against  it,  on  the  ground 
that  banking  systems  were  useless ;  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  defective ;  but,  especially,  that 
congress  was  not  vested,  by  the  constitution, 
with  the  competent  power  to  establish  a  nation- 
al bank. 

These  several  objections  were  met  by  the  sup 
porters  of  the  bill,  with  much  strength  of  argu- 
ment. After  a  debate  of  great  length,  support- 
ed with  the  ardor  excited  by  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  bill  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  a  majority  of  nineteen  voices. 

A  bill  which  had  been  agitated  with  so  much  warmth,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  the  executive  was  now  called 
upon  to  examine  with  reference  to  its  sanction  or  rejection. 
The  president  required  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  in  wri- 
ting. The  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  attor- 
ney general,  Mr.  Randolph,  considered  the  bill  as  decided- 
ly unconstitutional.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  with  equal  decision,  maintained  the  opposite 
opinion,    A  deliberate  ixweatigation  of  the  aubject  satisfied 
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th«  president,  both  of  th«  conttitationalitj  and  ntilitf  of  die 
bUl,  upon  which  he  gave  it  his  si^natura. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  was  ten  millions  of  dollan^ 
two  millions  to  be  aubscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
8la(e^  and  the  residue  by  individuals.  One  fourth  of  th* 
sums  subscribed  by  individuals  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  three  fourths  in  the  public  debt.  By  the  act  of  in- 
corporalioD,  it  was  to  be  a  bank  of  discount  as  well  as  de- 
posit, and  its  .bills,  which  were  payable  in  gold  and  silver  on 
demand,  were  made  receivable  in  all  payments  lo  the  Unr- 
ted  States.  The  bank  was  located  at  Philadelphia,  with 
power  in  the  directors,  lo  establish  offices  of  discount  and 
deposit  only  wherever  they  should  think  Gl,  within  the  Unt 
tea  Stales. 

The  duration  of  (he  charter  vraa  limited  lo  the  4th  of 
May,  1811;  and  the  &ith  of  the  United  Stales  was  pledged, 
that  during  that  period,  no  other  bank  should  be  esiablish- 
ed  under  their  authority.  Ooe  of  the  fuodamental  articles 
of  the  incorporation  was,  that  no  loan  should  be  made  to  the 
United  States,  for  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  to  any  particular  state,  for  more  than  Gfty  thousand,  or  to 
any  foreign  prince,  or  stale,  unless  previously  authorized 
by  a  law  of  the  United  Stales.  The  books  were  opened  for 
subscriptions  in  July,  1791,  and  a  much  larger  sum  Subscri* 
bed  than  was  allowed  by  the  charter ;  and  the  bank  went 
into  successful  operation.* 

The  bill  which  had  now  passed,  with  those  relating  to 
the  ^nances  of  the  country,  the  assumption  of  ibestaie  debts, 
the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  &c.,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  complete  organization  of  those  distinct  and  visible  pat- 
ties, which,  in  their  long  and  ardent  conflict  for  power,  have 
since  shaken  the  United  Stales  lo  their  centre. 

Sec.  16.  While  matters  of  high  Importance 
were  occupying  the  attention,  and  party  strife 
and  conflicting  Interests  were  filling  the  counsels 
of  congress  with  agitation,  an  Indian  war  open- 
ed on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  statea 
Pacific  arrangements  had  been  attempted  by  the 
president  wi;^  the  hostile  tribes,  without  effect. 
On  the  failure  of  these,  an  offensive  expedition 
was  planned  against  the  tribes  northwest  of  the 
OUo. 

•Piikin, 
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The  command  of  tht  troops,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  re^ars,  and  alKiut  one  thousand 
two  hundred  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  mi- 
litia, was  given  to  Gen.  Harmar,  a  veteran  offi- 
cer of  the  revolution.  His  instructions  required 
him,  tf  possible,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an  en- 
gagement; but,  in  any  event,  to  destroy  their 
settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  a  river 
falling  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash,  in  the  In- 
diana territory.  In  this  expedition,  Harmar  suc- 
ceeded In  destroying  some  villages,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  grain,  belonging  to  the  Indians;  but  in 
an  engagement  with  them,  near  ChlUcothe,  be 
was  routed  with  considerable  loss. 

Upon  the  failure  of  Gen.  Harmar,  Major  Gene- 
ral Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  the 
president  caused  a  body  of  levies  to  be  raised  for 
six  months,  for  the  Indian  service. 

Sec.  16.  Having  arranged  the  northwestern  ex- 
pedition, directing  St.  Clair  to  destroy  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  Miami,  and  to  drive  the  savages 
from  the  Ohio,  the  president  commenced  a  tour 
through  the  southern  states,  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  made  through  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  union,  in  1789. 

The  same  ezpiessions  of  respect  and  afleclion  awdited 
him,  in  every  stage  of  his  tour,  which  had  been  so  seaious- 
Iv  accorded  to  him  in  ihe  nonh.  Here,  also,  he  enjoyed 
the  high  satisractioa  of  witnessing  the  mosl  hsppy  eScKts, 
resuiling  from  the  administration  of  that  government  over 
which  he  presided. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1791,  the  se- 
cond congress  commenced  its  first  seBSlon.  Among 
the  subjects  that  early  engaged  their  attention, 
was  a  bill  "  for  apportioning  repreaentativea 
amoDg  the  people  of  Uu  several  states^  accord- 
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lug  to  the  first  census."  After  much  dlBcusalon 
concerning  the  ratio  that  should  be  adopted,  be- 
tween representation  and  population,  congress 
finally  fixed  it  at  one  representative  to  each  state 
for  every  thirty-three  thousand  Inhabitants. 

The  first  bill  fixed  ibe  ratio  at  one  representative  for  evvry 
tliirty  [housand  inhabitants ;  but  to  (his  bill  the  senate  wouki 
noi  agree.  A  second  hill  was  introduced,  providing  one  re- 
presentative for  every  thirty  thousand,  and  dividing  eiglit 
represenlalives  among  those  states  which  had  the  greatest 
fractions.  This  bill  the  president  returned  to  the  house, 
whence  it  originated,  as  unconstitutional,  as  by  it,  eight 
statfs  would  send  more  representatives  than  their  popula- 
tion allowed. 

Sec.  18.  In  December,  intelligence  was  received 
oy  the  president,  that  the  army  under  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  near  the  Mi- 
ami, in  Ohio,  had  been  totally  defeated  on  the 
4th  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  army  of  Si.  Clair  amounted  to  near  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men.     The  Indian  force  consisted  of  nearly  the 
same  number.     Of  the  loss  of  (he  Indians,  no  estimate  could 
be  formed ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  unusually 
severe;  thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed  in  .i-^. 
the  field,  and  ^ve  hundred  and  ninety-three  non-commis-  .f'l'^ 
siont'd  otiicers  and  privates  were  slain  and  missing.     Be-  *  It 
iween  two  and  three  hundred  officers  and  privates  were 
wounded,  many  of  whom  afterwards  died.     This  result  of 
(be  expedition  was  as  unexpected  as  unfortunate;  but  no 
want  either  of  ability,  zeal,  or  intrepidity,  was  ascribed,  by 
a  commitlee  of  congress,  appointed  to  examine  the  causes  of 
its  failure,  to  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  the  news  of  St,  Clair's  defeat,  a 
bill  was  introduced  Into  congress  for  raising  three 
additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  for  three  years,  if  not  sooner 
discharged.  This  bill,  although  finally  carried, 
met  with  an  opposition  more  warm  and  pointed 
from  the  opposers  of  the  administration,  than  any 
which  bad  before  been  agitated  In  the  house. 
30 
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By  those  who  opposed  the  bill,  it  waa  urged,  that  the  mr 
with  the  IndinnB  was  unjust;  that  militia  would  answer  u 
well,  and  even  better;  than  regular  troops,  and  would  be 
less  expensive  to  support ;  that  adequate  funds  could  not  be 
provided ;  and.  more  than  all,  that  this  addition  of  one  regi- 
ment to  the  army  after  another,  gave  fearful  intimation  of 
monarchical  designs,  on  the  part  of  those  who  administered 
the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocales  of  the  bill  contended, 
that  the  war  was  a  war  of  se If- deft: nee  j  that  between  the 
years  1783  and  1790,  not  less  than  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  or  emigrants  to  that  country 
and  probably  double  that  number,  had  been  massacred  by 
the  Indians;  and  that  repeated  eSbrta  had  been  made  by 
ihe  government  to  obtain  a  peace,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  butcheries  of  the  savages  still  continued  in  their  most 
appalling  forms. 

Sec.  20.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1792,  congress  ad- 
journed to  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The 
asperity  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
discovered  Itself  in  the  course  of  debate,  was  a 
certain  Index  of  the  growing  exasperalion  of 
parties.  With  their  adjournment,  the  conflict- 
ing feelings  of  members  In  a  measure  subsided  ; 
the  opposition,  however,  to  the  administration, 
bad  become  fixed.  It  was  carried  into  retire- 
ment— was  infused  by  members  into  their  con- 
stituents, and  a  party  was  tiius  formed  ttirough- 
out  the  nation,  hostile  to  the  plans  of  government 
adopted  by  Washington,  and  his  friends  in  the 
fffthinet. 

a'ee.  21.  On  the  first  of  June,  1792,  Kentucky, 
by  act  of  congress,  was  admitted  into  the  union 
as  a  state. 

'  The  country,  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  known  to 
the  Indian  traders,  many  years  before  its  settlement.  By 
whom  it  waa  first  explored,  is  a  mailer  of  uncertainty,  and 
has  given  rise  to  controversy.  In  1752,  a  map  was  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Evans,  of  the  country  on  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  rivers ;  and  ii  aeema  that  one  James  Macbride, 
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with  Others,  visited  this  re^on  ia  1754.  No  further  at- 
tempt was  made  to  explore  ihe  country  until  1767,  when 
John  Finley  of  North  Carolina,  travelled  over  the  groond 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  called  by  the  Indians,  "the  dark 
and  bloody  ground."  On  returning  to  Carolina,  Finley 
commuiiicated  his  discoveries  to  Cm.  Itaniel  Boone,  who, 
in  1769,  with  some  others,  undertook  to  explore  the  country. 
After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  they  discovered  the  bean*  - 
tiful  valley  of  Kentucky.  Col.  Boone  continued  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  wilderness  until  1771.  when  hR  returned  to  his 
lamily  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them,  and  forming  R 
settlement  in  the  new  country.  Jn  1773,  having  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  he  set  out  again  with  five  families 
and  forty  men,  from  Powell's  Valley,  and  after  various  im- 
pediments, reached  the  Kentucky  river,  in  March,  1775, 
where  he  commenced  a  settlement. 

In  the  years  1778,  1779,  and  1780,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  emigrated  to  Kentucky;  yet,  in  this  latter 
year,  after  an  unusually  severe  winter,  the  inhabitants  were 
so  distressed  that  they  came  to  the  determination  of  aban- 
doning the  cuuntry  for  ever.  They  were  fortunately  divert- 
ed from  this  step,  by  the  arrival  of  emigrants.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  they  suffered  severely  from  the  Indiana, 
incited  by  the  British  government.  In  1778,  Gen.  Clarke 
overcame  the  Indians,  and  laid  waste  their  villages.  From 
this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to  feel  more  secure,  and  the 
settlements  were  extended.  In  1779,  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, within  whose  limits  this  region  lay,  erected  it  into  a 
county.  In  1782.  a  supreme  court,  with  an  attorney  gene- 
ral, was  established  within  the  district.  In  the  years  1763, 
1784.  and  1785,  the  district  was  laid  out  into  counties,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  country  surveyed  and  patented.  In  1785, 
an  attempt  was  made  lo  form  an  independent  state;  but  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  being  opposed  to  Ihe  measure, 
it  was  delayed  until  E>ecember,  1790,  when  it  became  a  se- 
parate slate. 

In  1792,  as  staled  above,  it  was  admitted  into  the  uniotL 
The  growth  of  Kentucky  has  been  rapid,  and  she  has  ob- 
tained a  respectable  rank  and  influence  among  her  sister 

Sec.  22.  During  the  recess  of  t^ngreaa,  prepa- 
rations were  hastened  by  the  president,  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  Indi- 
ans ;  hut  such  small  inducements  were  v^csKoa*- 
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ed  to  engage  in  the  service,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  recruits  could  not  be  raised  to  authorize 
an  expedition  against  them  the  present  year. 
As  the  clamor  against  the  war,  by  the  opposers 
of  the  administration,  was  still  loud,  the  presi- 
dent deemed  it  advisable,  while  preparations  for 
hostilities  were  advancing,  to  make  another  ef- 
fort at  negotiation  with  the  unfriendly  Indians. 
The  charge  of  this  business  was  committed  to 
Col.  Harden  and  Maj.  Freeman;  two  brave  offi- 
cers, and  valuable  men,  who  were  murdered  by 
the  savages. 

Sec.  23.  On  the  opening  of  the  next  congress, 
in  November,  a  motion  was  made  to  reduce  the 
military  establishment,  but  it  did  not  prevail. 
The  debate  on  this  subject  was  peculiarly  ear- 
nest, and  the  danger  of  standing  armies  was 
powerfully  urged.  This  motion,  designed  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  executive,  was  followed  by 
several  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Giles,  tend- 
ing to  criminate  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  misconduct,  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain loans,  negotiated  under  his  direction. 

In  three  distinct  reports,  sent  to  the  liouse, 
the  secretary  offered  every  required  explanation, 
and  ably  defended  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Giles,  and  some  others, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  :  other  resolutions 
were,  therefore,  offered,  which,  although  re- 
jected, were  designed  to  fix  upon  the  secretary 
the  reputation  of  an  ambitious  man,  aiming  at 
the  acquisition  of  dangerous  power. 

During  these  discussions,  vehement  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  secretary,  in  the  public  prints.  Hints  also  wero 
suggested  against  the  president  himself;  and  although  h«? 
was  not  openly  accused  of  being  the  head  of  the  federal 
party,  of  &Toring  their  cause,  or  designing  to  subvert  the 
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Jberties  of  his  country,  y«t  it  wma  apponnt  that  mich  nu- 
picions  were  eDtertained  of  him. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1793,  a  constitutional 
period  was  put  to  the  existence  of  this  congress. 
The  members  separated  with  ohvlous  symptoms" 
of  irritation;  and  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 
their  efforts  would  be  extended  to  communicate 
to  their  constituents  the  feelings  which  agitated 
their  bosoms. 

■Sec.  24.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  1793,  when 
the  electors  of  the  states  were  again  called  upon 
to  choose  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  union.  Wash- 
ington had  determined  to  withhold  himself  from 
helng  again  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  to  re- 
tire from  the  cares  of  political  life.  Various  con- 
siderations, however,  prevented  the  declaration 
of  his  wishes,  and  he  was  again  unanimously 
elected  to  the  chair  of  state.  Mr.  Adams  was 
re-elected  vice-president. 

See.  25.  Through  the  unceasing  endeavors  of 
the  president  to  terminate  the  Indian  war,  a 
treaty  had  been  negotiated  with  the  Indians,  on 
the  Wabash ;  and  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Six  Nations,  those  of  the  Mlamis  had  consented 
to  a  conference  during  the  ensuing  spring.  Of- 
fensive operations  were,  therefore,  suspended,  al- 
though the  recruiting  service  was  industriously 
urged,  and  assiduous  attention  was  paid  to  the 
discipline  and  preparation  of  the  troops. 

Sec.  26.  The  Indian  war,  though  of  real  Im- 
portance, was  becoming  an  object  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  revolution  In  France  was 
now  progressing,  and  began  so  to  affect  our  re- 
lation  with  that  country,  as  to  require  an  exer- 
tion of  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  go- 
vernment Early  In  April,  also,  la(onafiJ.Vau^«& 
30* 
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received  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France, 

against  England  and  Holland. 

This  event  excited  the  deepest  interest  In  the 
United  States.  A  large  majority  of  the  people, 
grateful  for  the  aid  that  France  had  given  us  in 
our  revolution,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, were  united  In  fervent  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  Republic."  At  the  same  time, 
the  prejudices  against  Great  Britain,  which  had 
taken  deep  root  during  the  revolution,  now  sprung 
forth  afresh,  and  the  voice  of  many  was  heard; 
urging  the  propriety  of  the  United  States  malt- 
ing a  common  cause  with  France  against  Great 
Britain. 

A  pressing  occurrence  had  called  Washing- 
ton to  Mount  VernoD,  when  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  rupture  between  France  and  England. 
Hastening  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  sum- 
moned the  attention  of  his  cabinet  to  several 
questions,  respecting  the  course  of  conduct  pro- 
per for  the  United  States  to  observe  in  relation 
to  the  belligerents. 

Although  sensible  of  the  prejudices  existing 
In  the  country  against  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
friendly   disposition  which   prevailed  towards 

*  The  revolution  in  Franco  comnwncnl  about  the  jcar  1789.  ll  arena 
to  have  b«>n  hastened,  or  brnught  on,  by  the  new  idru  of  fncrjom,  which 
htui  bt*n  imbibed  by  the  French  army  in  the  United  SlBle*.  uirj  thence 
diaseminAtrd  ainonj;  the  people  of  Fritnce,  far  a  lone  time  oppmaed  and 
degrailed  by  a  degpotie  government.  Unfortunaleiy,  the  revolution  fell 
into  the  hanils  of  selfiah  nnd  unprincipled  men.  wlio,  in  1793.  executed 
their  king,  Iduia  XVI.,  and,  aoon  afler,  his  family,  and  mnnlered  or  int- 
priioncd  those  who  were  BUspectrd  of  hostility  la  *'  '      '  ''       *      ' 


I  bloodiihed,  which 


bj  a  philuithro[dc  n^jutl  lo  the  giud  of  the  pecfje,  instead  of  >  mis*b  thint 
of  pnwor:  Pnuicc  lo  (liii  daj  might  hwe  nijojed  the  blwMgi  of  &&•• 
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France  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
cabinet,  that  a  strict  neutrality  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  United  States  towards  the  con- 
tending powers.  The  council  was  also  unani- 
mous, that  a  minister  from  the  French  Republic 
should  be  received,  should  one  be  sent. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  cabinet, 
the  president  issued  hla  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, on  the  22d  of  April,  1793.  This  proclama- 
tion, being  without  legislative  sanction,  soon  be- 
came the  subject  of  loud  invective.  The  oppo- 
sition party,  through  the  press,  pronounced  it 
"  a  royal  edict,"  an  assumption  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  president,  and  a  proof  of  his  monar- 
chical disposition.  They  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  as  dishonorable,  and  an  act  of 
neutrality,  as  high  ingratitude  towards  France, 
the  firm  and  magnanimous  ally,  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  assisted  in  achieving  the  lib 
ertles  of  the  countrj'. 

Sec.  27.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Republic 
of  France  recalled  the  minister  of  the  crown, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Genet  to  succeed  him.  His 
mission  had  for  its  object  the  enlisting  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  cause  of  France,  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. Flattered  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
received  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  their  pro- 
fessions of  attacliment  to  his  country,  Mr.  Genet 
early  anticipated  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. Presuming  too  much  upon  this  attachment, 
he  was  led  into  a  series  of  acts  infringing  the 
neutrality  proclaimed  by  the  president.  He  also 
attempted  to  rouse  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment, because  it  did  not  second  all  hli  Tiews 
At  length,  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  the  pre- 
aldent  solicited  of  the  French  Kep\AA\c\Xv&i«R^S& 
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of  Mr.  Genet,  and  the  appointment  of  some  one 
to  succeed  him.  Monsieur  Fauchet  was  appoint- 
ed, and  wa^  instructed  to  assure  the  American 
government,:,  that  France  totally  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Genet,  on)  his  arrival  in  the  country,  landed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  received  by  the  governor  of 
that  state,  and  by  the  citizens,  with  a  flow  of  enthusiastic 
feeling,  equalled  >only  by  that  which  had  been  evinced  to- 
wards his  nation  at  the  conquest  of  Yorktown. 

Soon  afler  landing  at  Charleston,  he  began  to  authorize 
the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels,  in  that  port,  enlisting 
men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit  hosti- 
lities against  nations  with  which  the  United  States  were  at 
peace.  Vessels  captured  by  these  cruisers  were  brought 
into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France,  under  the  authority 
of  Genet,  not  yet  recognized  as  a  minister  by  the  American 
government,  assumed  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  ad- 
miralty on  them,  of  trying  and  condemning  them,  and  of 
authorizing  their  sale.  tJpon  a  complaint  of  the  British 
minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  American  cabinet  unanimous- 
ly condemned  those  proceedings,  and  agreed  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  laws  should  be  tried  against  those  citizens  who 
had.  been  concerned  in  them.  Prosecutions  were  accord- 
ingly ordered  and  actually  commenced. 

The  decisions  and  conduct  of  the  cabinet  gave  great  um- 
brage to  Genet,  who  had  now  been  accredited  as  the  minis- 
ter of  France.  In  his  communications  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  his  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  strong  terms,  and 
the  executive  charged  with  holding  opinions  and  adopting 
a  course  diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  American  people.  In  language  highly  offensive  and 
reprehensible,  he  demanded  that  those  persons  under  arrest, 
by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  should  be 
released,  "  on  the  ground  that  they  were  acting  under  the 
authority  of  France,  and  defending  the  glorious  cause  of 
liberty  in  common  with  her  children."  And  at  length,  he 
incautiously  avowed  the  purpose,  should  his  demands  not 
be  complied  with,  of  appealing  from  the  president  to  the 
people. 

The  language  and  conduct  of  Grenet  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  officers  of  the  administration :  but  happily,  they 
jpreserved,  in  all  their  conkmunicauoQs  with  that  gentlemaiit 
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&  becoming  dignity,  and  continued  to  ezpieu  a  high  re- 
spect and  aflectioa  for  his  nation,  and  an  earnest  desire  (o  - 
promole  its  interesta. 

On  the  meeting  of  congress,  December,  1793,  the  procla- 
matioQ  or  neutrality  was  approved  by  them,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  the  government  towards  Mr.  Genet, 

Finding  on  most  questions,  arising  between  the  French 
minister  and  the  goroToment  of  the  United  States,  a  wide 
and  an  increasing  difference  of  views,  and  perceiving  no 
beneficial  efiects  resulting  from  his  continuance  in  that  cha- 
racter, the  cabinet  unanimously  advised  his  recall. 

Sec.  28.  1794.  On  tlie  last  day  of  December, 
1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Randolph,  the  then  attorney  general.  This  lat- 
ter office  was  ffiled  by  William  Bradford,  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  eminence  In  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Sec.  29.  During  the  session  of  congress  this 
year,  a  resolution  passed  to  provide  a  n&val  force 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  against  the  Algerine  corsairs. 
The  force  proposed  was  to  consist  of  six  frigates, 
four  of  forty-four,  and  two  of  thirty-six  guns. 

This  measure  was  founded  upon  the  communications  of 
ihe  president,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  nepnti'ate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  dey  of 
Algiers  was  doubtful ;  ihat  eleven  American  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  citizens,  had  been  cap- 
lured  by  them ;  and  that  farther  preparations  were  making 
for  a  renewed  aitacli  upon  unprotected  vessels,  belonging  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  30.  During  this  session  of  congress,  a  law 
passed,  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave 
trade  from  the  American  ports. 

England  had  been  aciively  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
nearly  fifty  years,  when  the  first  settlement  was  eflected  in 
Virginia.  Slavery  was  early  introduced  into  the  American 
colonies.  The  first  slaves,  about  twenty  in  numl>er.  were 
brought  10  Virginia,  in  1619,  by  a  Dutch  tiu]j.    Tb&  Sxev 
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portation  of  them  gradaally  increased,  and  althongh  pmi 
cipally  bought  by  the  southern  planters,  slaves  were  soon 
found,  in  great  numbers,  in  all  the  colonies.     In  1784,  they 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand.     In  1790,  to  six  hun- 
dred and  ninetyseven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

A  disgust  tofirards  this  inhuman  traffic  appeared  very 
early  in  the  coloiiies ;  but  it  was  countenanced  and  patron- 
ized by  the  English  government,  and  thus  introduced  intcv 
and  fastened  upon  the  country,  without  the  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  to  arrest  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1645,  a  law  was  made,  "prohibiting 
the  buying  and  sellinjg  of  slaves,  except  those  taken  in  law- 
ful war,  or  reduced  to  ^servitude  by  their  crimes."  In  1703, 
the  same  colony  impdsed  a  heavy  duty  on  every  negro  im- 
ported, and  in  a  sub8e{}uent  law  on  the  subject,  they  called 
the  practice,  "  the  unttatural  and  unaccountable  custom  oj 
enslaving  mankind."  In  Virginia,  as  early  as  1699,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  repress  the  importation  of  slaves,  by 
heavy  duties.  These,  and  other  acts,  show  that  the  North 
American  provinces  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  put 
an  end  to  the  importation  of  slaves  before  the  era  of  their 
independence. 

In  1778,  Virginia  abolished  the  traffic  by  law ;  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  pro- 
hibited it  before  the  year  1789.  The  continental  congress 
passed  a  resolution  against  the  purchase  of  slaves,  imported 
from  Africa,  and  exhorted  the  colonies  to  abandon  the  trade 
altogether.  The  third  congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
stated  above,  prohibited  the  trade,  by  law.  Thus  we  see, 
in  the  United  States,  a  very  early  and  settled  aversion  to 
the  slave  trade  manifesting  itself,  and  befoie  European  na- 
tions had  consented  to  relinquish  it,  several  of  the  states 
had  utterly  prohibited  it. 

Sec,  31.  At  this  session,  also,  several  measures 
were  adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  her  commercial 
restriction,  which  bore  heavy,  and  operated  most 
unjustly  upon  the  United  States.  Bills  were 
passed  for  laying  an  embargo  for  thirty  days — 
for  erecting  fortifications — for  organizing  the 
militia,  and  Increasing  the  standing  army.  As 
an  adjustment  of  differences,  however,  seemed 
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desirable,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  envoy  exiraor- 
dlnary  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  succeeded 
In  negotiating  a  treaty  wltli  Great  Britain  the 
following  year. 

Among  the  oAensive  acts  of  the  goTernmenl  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  an  order  of  June,  1793,  prohibiting  the  e<(portaiion 
of  corn  to  France,  and  authorizing  the  capture  of  neutral 
vessels  carrying  it  thither.  Under  this  order,  many  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  captured,  and  carried  into  England,  In 
November  following,  additional  instructiona  were  given  by 
the  British  cabinet,  to  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  to  bring 
into  port,  for  trial,  all  abips  laden  with  goods  from  France, 
or  her  colonies,  and  such  as  were  carrying  provisions,  or 
other  supplies,  to  either.  To  these  causes  of  complaint. 
Great  Britain  had  added  nnolher,  viz.  neglecting  lo  deliver 
up  the  iveaiero  posts  according  to  treaty. 

While  measures  were  taking,  in  anticipation  of  war,  the 
president  received  advices  from  England,  that  [be  order  of 
November  had  been  considerably  modified ;  that  most  of  the 
merchant  vessels  which  had  been  carried  into  port  for  trial, 
would  be  released ;  and  (hat  a  disposition  for  peace  with  tha 
United  States  existed  in  the  British  cabinet. 

These  advices  opened  lo  ihe  president  the  prospect  of  re- 
storing a  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations,  and 
induced  him  immediately  to  nominate  an  envoy  to  settle  ex- 
isting differences,  and  to  negotiate  commercial  arrange- 
menis.  The  nomination  of  ivfr.  Jay  wafl  approved,  in  lh« 
annate,  by  a  majority  often. 

To  those  opposed  lo  the  administration,  no  step  could  hara 
been  more  unexpected  or  disagreeable,  than  this  decisive 
measure  of  the  president.  Prejudices  against  Great  Britain 
had  risen  to  their  height,  and  hostilities  against  her  were 
loudly  demanded,  as  both  just  and  necessary.  It  was  not 
aingular,  therefore,  that  for  this  act,  the  president  should  re- 
ceive the  severest  censures  tif  the  opposiiion  party,  nor  that 
all  who  favored  his  efforts  for  peace  should  be  included  in 
the  general  denunciation. 

Sec.  32.  The  eucpenaion  of  hoatllitles  against 
the  J<idlana  In  the  northwest,  in  consequence  of 
their  consenting  to  a  conference  in  the  spring  of 
1791,  has  already  been  noticed.  This  effort  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  them  failing,  GeB.««Jk. 
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Wayne,  who  had  succeeded  Gen.  St.  Clair,  enga« 
ged  the  Indians,  August  20th,  1794,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Miami,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
them. 

The  American  troops  engaged  in  this  battle  did  not  ex- 
ceed nine  hundred ;  the  Indians  amounted  to  two  thousand. 
In  this  decisive  engagement.  Gen.  Wayne  lost  one  hundred 
and  seven  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  officers.  After 
the  battle,  he  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  whole  Indian  coun- 
try. Bv  means  of  this  victory  over  the  Miamis,  u  general 
war  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  tribes  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  was  prevented. 

Sec.  33.  This  year,  1794,  was  distinguished  by 
an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  growing  out  of 
laws  enacted  by  congress,  in  1791,  laying  duties 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  and 
upon  stills.  In  August,  the  president  issued  his 
proclamation,  commanding  the  insurgents  to  dis- 
perse. This  not  having  the  desired  effect,  a  re- 
spectable body  of  militia  was  ordered  out,  under 
Gov.  Lee,  of  Maryland,  on  whose  approach  the 
insurgents  laid  down  their  arms,  solicited  the 
clemency  of  the  government,  and  promised  future 
submission  to  the  laws. 

From  the  time  that  duties  were  laid  upon  spirits  distilled 
within  the  United  States,  &c.,  combinations  were  formed,  in 
the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  their 
collection.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  at  different  times 
and  places,  at  w^hich  resolutions  were  passed,  and,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  violences  were  committed  upon  the  officers  Oj 
the  revenue.  Eighteen  of  the  insurgents  were  taken,  and 
tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted. 

Sec,  34.  1795.  January  1st,  Col.  Hamilton  re- 
signed the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Timothy  Pickering  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Knox,  in  the  department  of  war. 

Sec,  35.  In  June,  Mr.  Jay,  having  succeeded  In 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
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senate  was  convened  to  consider  Its  merits.  Af- 
ter an  elaborate  discussion  of  it,  that  body  ad- 
vised to  its  ratification  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
to  ten.  Notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  to 
It  that  prevailed  among  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  the  president  gave  it  his  signature.  Con- 
trary to  the  predictions  of  many  in  the  country, 
the  treaty  settled  existing  difficulties  between 
the  two  nations,  prevented  a  war,  which  previ- 
ously seemed  fast  approaching,  and  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

The  treaty,  when  published,  found  one  party  prepared  Ibr 
its  condemnation,  wnile  ihe  other  was  noi  ready  for  its  da- 
fence.  Time  was  necessary  for  a  judicious  and  careful  con- 
ci deration  of  its  meritg. 

In  the  populous  cities,  meetings  were  immediately  called, 
and  resolutions  and  addresses  forwarded  to  the  president, 
requesting  him  to  withhold  his  DSsenL  Upon  the  president, 
however,  ihese  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  induce  him  to 
weigh  still  more  carefully  'he  merits  of  the  treaty.  When, 
itt  length,  he  was  salistied  of  its  utility,  he  signed  it,  ai- 
tliough  he  thereby  incurred  the  censures  of  a  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  citizens. 

Sec.  36.  In  the  course  of  the  following  autumn, 
treaties  were  concluded  with  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
and  with  the  Miamis  in  the  west.  By  the  former 
treaty,  American  citizens,  in  captivity  in  Algiers, 
were  liberated ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  United  States  were  secured  from 
savage  Invasion.  A  treaty  with  Spain  soon  af- 
ter followed,  by  which  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  important  points  of  boundary,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  were  fully  con* 
ceded. 

Sec.  37.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1796,  Tennessbb 
was  admitted,  by  act  of  congress,  Into  the  union 
as  a  state. 

Tenimiee  dtriTes  iti  niiiw  famjn  pradyJ  ivnt.  Thw 
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jMune,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians,  signifies  a  curved 
spoon,  the  curvature,  to  their  imaginations,  resembling  thai 
of  the  river  Tennessee. 

The  territory  of  Tennessee  was  granted,  in  1664,  by 
Charles  IL  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  others,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  the  Carolinas.     About  the  beginning 
of  the  next  centurvt  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
and  Tennessee  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  northern  province.    Near 
the  year  1754,  fifty  families  were  settled  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  where  Nashville  now  stands ;  but  they  were  dis- 
lodged by  th6  savages  soon  after.     In  1765,  a  number  of 
emigrants  settled  themselves  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
North  Carolina,  and  were  the  first  of  the  colonists  of  Ten- 
nessee.    By  the  year  1773,  the  inhabitants  had  considera- 
bly increased.     When  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
was  formed,  in  1776,  that  district  sent  deputies  to  the  meet- 
ing.    In  the  year  1 780,  a  small  colony  of  about  forty  fami- 
lies, under  the  direction  of  James  Robertson,  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  settled  on  the  Cumberland  river,  where  they 
founded  Nashville.     In  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  Tennessee, 
feeling  the  inconveniences  of  a  government  so  remote  as 
that  in  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  endeavored  to  form  an 
independent  one,  to  which  they  intended  to  give  the  name 
of  the  "  State  of  Franklin  ;"  but  difiering  among  themselves, 
the  scheme  for  the  time  was  abandoned.     In  1789.  the  le- 
gislature of  North  Carolina  passed  an  act,  ceding  the  terri- 
tory, on  certain  conditions,  to  the  United  States.     Congress, 
in  the  following  year,  accepted  the  cession,  and  by  another 
act,  passed  on  the  26lh  of  May,  1790,  provided  for  its  go- 
vernment under  the  title  of  "  The  territory  of  the  United 
States,  south  of  the  Ohio."     In  1796,  congress  passed  an 
act  enabling  the  people  to  form  a  state  constitution,  which 
havinff  been  adopted  and  approved,  Tennessee  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  sovereign  state  in  the  union. 

Sec.  38.  On  the  meeting  of  congress  in  1796, 
resolutions  were  passed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaties  negotiated  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  live- 
liest sensibility  still  prevailed.  After  a  spirited 
and  protracted  debate  of  seven  weeks,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
this  treaty,  resolutions  to  that  effect  passed  the 
house  by  a  majority  of  only  three. 
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See.  39.  As'tbe  time  for  a  new  election  of  Ute 
chief  magistrate  of  the  union  approached,  Gen. 
Washington  signified  his  intention  to  retire  froa!^ ' 
public  life.  Wishing  to  terminate  hlB  political ' 
course  with  an  act  suitable  to  hla  own  character, 
and  permEinently  uaeful  to  his  countrymen,  be 
published  a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  fraught  with  maxims  of  the 
highest  polUicai  importance,  and  with  sentiments 
of  the  warmest  affection  for  his  country 

Among  the  topics  of  paramo un I  importance  to  die  nation, 
apon  wliicli  the  father  of  his  country  most  eloquently  dea- 
canted,  in  his  farewell  address,  the  union  of  the  stales  wu 
one  which  seemed  to  lie  near  hia  heart 

"The  unity  of  government,"  said  he,  "which  constitntea 
you  one  people,  is  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it 
IS  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence; 
the  support  of  your  Itanquillity  at  home;  your  peace  abroad; 
ofyoursafety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  paint 
will  be  taken,  many  artiliccs  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  of 
your  political  fortress,  against  which  the  batteries  of  mternal 
and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  inB- 
Rtte  moment  that  yoii  should  properly  estimate  the  inmicnse 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  indi- 
vidual happiness  ;  ihiil  you  should  chmsh  a  cordial,  habitu- 
al, and  immoveable  attachment  to  it,  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safely  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  beipbandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  at- 
tempt to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  lies  which  now  link  together  tha 
various  parts." 

In  conclusion,  this  great  and  good  man  bore  his  solemn 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  religion  and  moralHy.  os  in- 
timately connected  with  political  prosperity :  "  Of  all  tha 
dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  ^o%^t«.'^X* 
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he  ahteivei,  "  religion  and  naralily  are  indispeniable  snp- 
porU.  In  Tain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot 
lun,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  hn- 
HMd  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them — a  volume  could  noC 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  ia  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  lile,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligations 
deserC  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation 
in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,  tnat  morality  can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  re- 
fined education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  tliat  national  tnoralitf 
can  prevail  id  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

Sec.  40,  In  February,  1797,  the  votes  for  his 
successor  were  opened,  and  counted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  houses  of  conarress.  The  highest 
number  appearing  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  was 
declared  to  be  elected  president  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  four  years  ensuing,  commencing 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  vice-presidency. 


Sec.  41,  Manners.  AVe  can  remark,  during 
this  period,  no  very  distinct  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  of  tlie  United  States,  except 
that  the  inlrodnction  of  French  philosophy  seems 
to  have  affected,  in  some  degree,  the  sober  habits 
and  strict  morality  of  the  people,  which,  although 
relaxed  by  tne  war,  had  now  begun  to  resume 
their  Influence. 

Sec.  A2.  RGLtnioN.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  we  observed  that  religion  had  re- 
vived, in  a  degree,  I -om  the  injuries  it  suffered 
during  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  we  might 
have  expected,  that  under  the  auspices  of  a  wise 
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and  settled  government,  conducted  by  a  practi- 
cal Christian,  like  Waehlngton,  it  would  have  ac- 
quired a  still  more  commanding  influence.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact. 

As  the  people  of  the  United  States  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  sympathized  with  that  people,  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  it  was  but  too  natural,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  revolutionists,  on  other  than 
political  subjects,  should  be  Imbibed.  As  the 
French  revolutionists  were  almost  universally 
deists,  or  atheists,  these  sentiments  were  exten- 
sively spread  over  the  United  States, 

For  a  time,  the  boldness  of  the  enterpriaeR,  llie  splesdoi 
of  the  victories,  and  ihe  importance  of  the  conquests,  achieved 
by  the  French  republic,  promoted  the  eiiension  of  French 
infidelity  in  the  United  Slates.  "  Moat  eyes,"  says  Dr. 
Dwighl,  "  were  disabled  from  seeing  ihe  nature  of  the  pur- 
poaea,  which  the  revolutionists  had  in  view,  and  of  the  cha- 
racters which  were  exhibited  on  thia  singular  stage.  In 
the  agitation  and  amazement  excited  in  ali  men,  few  retain- 
ed so  steady  optics  as  to  discern,  without  confuaion,  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  this  stupendous  shock." 

Tnfidelily  was  also  greatly  extended,  at  this  time,  by  the 
writinga  of  Paine,  Godwin,  and  others,  which  were  indus- 
triously circulated  through  the  country.*  The  perspicuous 
and  simple  style  of  Paine,  his  keen  powers  of  ridicule,  di- 
rected against  the  Bible,  and  above  all,  the  grathude  which 
multiiui^s  felt  for  the  aid  his  pen  had  given  to  our  revolu- 
tion, contributed  to  immrl  lo  him  a  peculiarly  powerful  in- 
fluence. His  vicious  life,  however,  and  the  horrible  enor- 
mities committed  by  ihe  French  revolutionists,  gave  such  k 
fearful  comment  upon  their  principles,  as  at  leagth,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  bring  ihem  into  discredit,  and  to  arrest  tlieir 
growing  influence. 

Sec.  43.  Trade  and  Commerce:.  These  flou- 
rished, during  this  period,  beyond  all  former  ex- 

*Godwui'i  Political  Jutiee,  utd  Pure'*  Aga  of  Bawon,  pwwrlhlty 
xagBi  on  the  tide  of  infidelity.    An  cnoimoiu  eJitioa  oftlia  UttopoUio^ 
tMn  wu  prialed  in  Fnocc,  uid  wnt  to  Ameriu,  to  ba  vM  %lt  v  %Ni 
MKaoiilj;  utd  wharait  0(KildiiMbnNld,itin*^T«awKn. 
31- 
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ample.  In  1797,  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
of  all  kinds,  amotinted  to  flfty-six  millioas  eight 
hundred  and  flfiy  thousaDd  two  hundred  and 
six  dollars.  The  imports  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  dollars.  Our  ves- 
sels visited  every  part  of  the  world,  and  brought 
wealth  and  luxuries  from  every  country. 

Sec.  44.  Agriculture.  Aside  from  the  Im- 
portance of  agriculture,  as  furnishing  us  wilh 
the  greatest  portion  of  our  food,  it  began  now 
to  derive  greater  consequence,  as  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  our  manufactures,  and,  still  more,  as 
contributing  largely  to  our  exports.  In  1796,  it 
was  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  If  not  a  greater  pro- 
portion, were  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Sec.  45.  AnT.'i  a.vd  M.iNUFACTUREs.  During  this 
period,  manufactures  attracted  the  attention  of 
government.  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  made  a  report  to  congress,  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  set  forth  their  importance  to 
the  country,  and  urged  the  policy  of  aiding  them. 
Since  that  time,  the  revenue  laws  have  been 
framed,  with  the  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  their  promotion  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part  ol  the  settled  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  Although  the  flourishing  state  of 
commerce  commanded  the  attention,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  capital  of  the  country,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects,  still  manu- 
factures made  considerable  progress. 

Sec.  40.  Population.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  amount- 
ed to  about  five  millions. 

Sec.  47.  Edticaiios.  Tbft«doQtU>n  of  tbe  fede- 
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ral  constitution  placed  the  political  affairs  of  the 
United  States  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  since 
that  period,  learning  has  flourished. 


la  1791,  the  university  of  Vermont  was  established  at 
Burlington;  Williams'  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1793; 
Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  New- York,  and  Greenville 
College,  Tennessee,  in  1794 ;  Bowdoin  College,  al  Biuns 
yrick,  in  Maine,  1796.  An  historical  society  was  formed 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1791,  and  incorporated  in  1794.  It 
has  published  twelve  volumes  of  documents,  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  past  and  present  stale  of  the  country. 

EEPLECTIONB. 

See.  48.  A  short  time  since,  we  were  occupied  in  consi- 
dering the  United  Slates  struggling  for  independence,  under 
Washington,  as  a  leader  of  their  armiei.  Under  his  gui- 
dance, we  saw  them  triumph,  and  become  a  free  nation. 
We  have  also  seen  them,  with  Washington  al  the  head  of 
the  coavention,  forming  our  excellent  constitution.  We  now 
see  them,  with  Washington  their  chief  magisirate,  taking 
their  place  among  the  sovereignties  of  the  earih,  and  launch- 
ing forth  on  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment. 

Under  Washington,  as  our  leader,  we  won  our  independ- 
ence ;  formed  our  constitution :  established  our  government. 
And  what  reward  does  he  ask  for  services  like  these  'i  Does 
faeasic  a  diadem?  Doesbelay  his  hand  upon  our  national 
treasury?  E)oc3  he  claim  to  be  emperor  of  the  nation  (hat 
had  risen  up  under  his  auspices!  No — aUhough  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." — 
he  sublimely  retires  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  rural  life, 
content  with  the  honor  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
achieving  the  independence,  and  securing  the  happiness  of 
his  country. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  this  I  By  the  side  of 
Washington,  Alexander  is  degraded  to  a  selfish  destroyer 
of  his  race ;  Cesar  becomes  the  dazzled  votary  of  power ; 
and  Bonaparte,  a  bafiled  aspirant  to  universal  dominion. 

Washington  has  been  the  theme  of  eulogy  in  every  nation. 
"His  military  successes,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "were  more 
•olid  than  brilliant,  and  judgment,  rather  than  enthusiasm, 
regulated  his  conduct  in  battle.  In  the  midst  of  the  inevita- 
ble disorder  of  camps,  and  the  excesses  inserarable  froio. 
ciril  war,  humanity  always  found  a  leJvige  \n  ei&  \*"d.V-    Vts 
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^the  morning  of  triompli,  and  in  the  darkness  of  adyersky, 
he  was  alike  serene ;  at  all  times  tranquil  as  wisdom,  and 
simple  as  virtue.  After  the  acknowlednnent  of  American 
independence,  when  the  unanimous  suflrages  of  a  free  peo- 
ple called  him  to  administer  their  government,  his  adminis- 
tration, partaking  of  his  character,  was  mild  and  firm  at 
home;  noUe  ana  prudent  abroad."* 

^  Inchiffuui'f  Ldttai. 


UNITED   STATES. 


DIBTINGriSHED    FOR    ADAUS     ADMINIBTRATION. 

Extending  from  the  inauguration  of  President 
AdaTns,  1797,  to  the  inauguration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  president  of  the  United  States, 
1801. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  4lh  of  March,  1797,  Mr.  Adams, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  of  tha  officers  of 
the  general  and  state  gov.ernnienta,  aod  a  numer- 
ous concourse  of  spectators,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, as  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  close  of 
Washington's  administration,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams',  was  greatly  improved  from 
that  of  1789,  the  period  at  which  the  former  en- 
tered upon  his  office. 

At  home,  a.  sound  crrdit  had  been  established;  an  im- 
mense floating  debt  had  been  funded  in  a  manner  pprfeclly 
satisfactory  lo  the  creditors,  and  an  ample  revenue  had 
been  provided.  Those  difficulties,  which  a  system  of  in- 
ternal la^iaiion.  on  its  first  introduction,  is  doomed  to  en- 
counter, were  completely  reiujved;  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  was  firmly  esd.blisiied. 

Funds  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debt  had  been  pro- 
vided ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  actually  been  discharg- 
ed ;  and  that  system  which  is  now  operaimg  its  entire  ex- 
tinction, bad  been  matured  and  adopted.  The  agricuhural 
and  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  increased  beyond 
ftll  former  example.     The  numerous  tribea  of  livdlvw,  <atL 
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tha/'west,  had  been  taught  by  arms  and  by  justice,  to 
pect  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  in  peace. 

Abroad,  the  difierences  with  Spain  had  been  accommo- 
dated. The  free  navigation  of  tne  Mississippi  had  been 
acquired,  with  the  use  of  New-Orleans,  as  a  place  of  depo- 
sit for  three  years,  and  afterwards,  until  some  equivalent 
place  should  he  designated. 

Thosie  causes  of  mutual  exasperation,  which  had  threat- 
ened to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  the  great 
est  maritime  and  commercial  power  in  the  world,  had  been 
removed ;  and  the  military  posts  which  had  been  occupied 
within  their  territory,  from  their  existence  as  a  nation,  had 
been  evacuated.  Treaties  had  been  formed  with  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  and  no  captures  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
Tunis ;  so  that  the  Mediterranean  was  opened  to  American 
vessels. 

This  bright  prospect  was,  indeed,  in  part,  shaded  by  the 
discontents  of  France.  But  the  causes  of  these  discontents, 
it  had  been  impossible  to  avoid,  without  surrendering  the 
right  of  self-government.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  Washington's,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Adams'  administration. 

Sec.  2.  Just  before  Washington  retired  from 
office,  learning  that  France  meditated  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  by  way  of  depreda- 
tions on  her  West  India  commerce,  he  had  re- 
called Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  to  that  court, 
and  despatched  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  to  adjust  existing  differences. 

Immediately  upon  succeeding  to  the  presiden- 
cy, Mr.  Adams  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  Republic  had  announced  to  Gen.  Pinck- 
ney its  determination,  "  not  to  receive  another 
minister  from  the  United  States,  until  after  the 
redress  of  grievances,"  <kc. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  to  convene  congress 
on  the  15th*  of  June.  In  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, having  stated  the  indignity  offered  the 
United  States  by  France,  in  refusing  to  receive 
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her  mlniBter,  Uie  president,  In  the  tone  of  a 
high-minded  and  independent  American,  urged 
congress  "  to  repel  this  indignity  of  the  French 
government,  by  a  course,  which  shall  convince 
that  government  and  the  world,  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colo- 
nial  spirit  of  fear  and  a  sense  of  Inferiority,  fit 
ted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign 
Influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honor,  cha- 
racter, and  interest." 

Notwittistanding  this  language,  the  president 
btill  retained  a  desire  for  peace.  Upon  his  re- 
commendation, three  envoys  extraordinary,  C. 
C.  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Mar- 
shall, were  appointed  to  the  French  Republic,  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  For  a  considerable  time,  no  certain 
intelligence  reached  the  country  respecting  the 
negotiations  at  Paris.  At  length.  In  the  winter 
of  1798,  letters  were  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can envoys,  Indicating  an  unfavorable  state  of 
things;  and  in  the  spring,  despatches  arrived, 
which  announced  the  total  failure  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Before  the  French  government  would  acknowledge  the 
eiiToys,  money,  by  way  oi  tribuU.  was  demanded  in  expli- 
cit terms  of  ihe  United  Stales.  This  being  refused,  an  at- 
tempt was  next  made  to  excite  the  feara  of  the  American 
ministers  for  their  country  and  tliemselves.     The  immense 

[lower  of  France  was  painted  in  giowin?  colors,  the  humi- 
JBtion  of  the  house  of  Austria  whs  stated,  and  the  conquest 
of  Britain  was  confidently  anticipated.  In  the  friendship 
of  France  alone,  they  were  lold,  could  America  look  for 
safety. 

During  these  transactions,  occasion  was  repeatedly  taken 
to  insult  the  American  goTernment;  open  war  was  con- 
tinued to  be  urged  by  the  cruisers  of  France  on  Ameiic^ 
;  and  the  dag  of  the  United  StUes  ^%s  «.  v^Sr 
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cient  juKJGcatioii  for  the  capttue  and  condeiDaBtioo  cf  «Bj 
Tosiel  ovei  which  it  waved. 

&>e.  4.  Perceiving  further  negotiations  to  be 
in  vain,  congress  now  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  vigorous  measures  for  retaliating  injuries^ 
which  had  been  sustained,  and  for  repelling 
still  greater  injuries,  which  were  threatened. 
Amongst  these  measures  was  the  augraentatioa 
of  the  regular  army. 

A  legimeat  of  arlilterists  and  engineers  n-as  added  to  ibr 
permanent  eBtabliHhmenl,  and  the  president  was  authorized 
to  laise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infaotiy,  and  one 
regiment  of  cavalry.  He  was  also  authorized  to  appoint 
officers  for  a  provisional  army,  and  to  receive  and  organiia 
volunteer  corps. 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate,  Gen 
Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  raised, 
or  to  be  raised,  in  the  United  Slates. 

Sec.  5.  While  preparations  were  thus  malcing 
for  war,  indirect  pacific  overtures  were  commu- 
nicated by  the  French  government  to  the  presi 
dent,  and  a  willingness  expressed  to  accommo- 
date existing  difierences,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Solicitous  to  restore  that  harmony  and  good 
understanding,  which  had  formerly  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  president  listened 
to  these  overtures,  and  appointed  three  envoys, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Patrick  Henry,*  then  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  William  Vans  Murray,  minister  at 
the  Hague,  to  discuss  and  settle,  by  treaty,  all 
controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
France. 

Oo  the  arrival  of  these  envoys  at  Paiis,  they 
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found  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  ' 
who  had  not  been  concerned  In  the  transacttons 
which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Negotiations  were  commenced,  which 
terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  September  30th, 
1800,  soon  after  which,  the  provisional  army  in 
America  was,  by  order  of  congress,  disbanded. 

Sec.  fr.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  Gen. 
Washington  expired  at  his  seat,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, in  Virginia,  ieaving  a  nation 'to  mourn  his 
loss,  and  to  embalm  his  memory  with  their 
tears. 

The  disease  of  which  Gen.  Washington  died,  was  an  m- 
flammatory  affeciion  of  the  windpipe,  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
posure to  a  light  Tain,  while  attending,  the  day  Itefore,  to 
some  improvements  on  his  estate. 

The  disease  at  its  commencement  was  Tiolent,  and  medi- 
cal alcill  was  applied  in  vain.  Respiration  became  more 
and  more  contracted  and  imperfect,  until  half  past  eleren 
o'clock  on  Salurday  night,  when,  retaining  the  full  possea- 
aion  of  his  intellect,  he  expired  without  a  ^roan. 

Believing  at  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  that  its 
conclusion  would  be  mortal,  he  economized  his  time  in  ar- 
ranging, with  the  utmost  serenity,  those  few  concerns,  which 
required  his  attention.  To  his  physician,  he  expressed  his 
'.onviction  that  he  was  dying;  "but,"  said  lie,  "  /  am  not 
if  raid  to  die." 

On  Wednesday,  the  18ih  of  December,  his  body  was  de- 
jKisited  in  the  family  vault,  attended  with  military  honors, 
ind  suitable  religious  services. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  bis  death  at  Philadelphia, 
Monday,  congress  immediately  adjourned.  On  the  day 
succeeding,  resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of  the  grief 
of  the  members,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  K 
mode,  by  which  the  national  feelings  should  be  txpiessed. 

On  the  meUincholy  occasion,  the  senate  addressed  to  the 
pieaident,  a  letter  in  which  they  say,  "  Permit  us,  sir,  to 
mingle  our  tears  with  yours.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  man- 
ly to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man,  at  such  a  crisis,  is  no 
common  calamity  to  the  world.  Our  country  mourns  a 
fiithei.  The  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  has  taken  from 
tu  OUT  ifieatest  benefactor  and  onuioeoL  Vi\i«una»k  ^k  v> 
32 
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•abmit  with  rev^renc^  to  Him,  who  maketh  ^rln%m^  hit 
)Niyilioii. 

'*  With  patriotic  pride,  we  review  the  life  of  Washinfftoo, 
and  compare  him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  naia 
been  pre-eminent  in  favor.  Ancient  and  modem  namflt 
are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have  too 
often  been  allied ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant 
The  destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of 
his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  amhi- 
tion,  and  darkened  the  splendor  of  victory. 

'*  The  Scene  is  closed ;  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest 
misfortune  should  sully  his  glory.  He  has  travelled  on  to 
the  end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an  increasing 
weight  of  honor.  He  has  deposited  it  safely  where  mis- 
fortune cannot  tarnish  it;  where  malice  cannot  blast  it 
Favored  of  Heaven,  he  departed  without  exhibiting  the 
weakness  of  humanity ;  magnanimous  in  death,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness." 

The  committee,  appointed  to  devise  some  mode  by  which 
to  express  the  national  feelings,  recommended  that  a  marble 
momiment  be  erected  by  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  Wash- 
ington's military  and  political  life ;  that  a  funeral  oration 
be  delivered  by  a  member  of  congress ;  that  the  president 
be  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

These  resolutions  passed  both  houses  unanimously.  The 
whole  nation  appeared  in  mourning.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion at  the  city  of  Washington  was  grand  and  solemn,  and 
the  eloquent  oration,  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  General 
Henry  Lee,  was  heard  with  profound  attention,  and  widi 
deep  interest. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  similar  marks  of  affliction 
were  exhibited.  Funeral  orations  were  delivered,  and  the 
best  talents  devoted  to  an  expression  of  grief,  at  the  loss  of 
"  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  m  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens." 

Sec.  7.  In  1800,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  pass- 
ed in  congress  in  1790,  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  territory  of  ten  miles 
square.    It  is  about  three  hundred  miles  firom  the  sea,  at 
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he  head  of  tide  mter  oa  the  Potomac,  which  rana  thnngh 
t  diaffonally,  aeftr  the  centre.  It  was  ceded,  in  1790,  to 
he  Uailed  Stales,  by  Kbrylaad  and  Virginia,  and  it  u 
indei  the  immediate  govemmeat  ofcongrera. 

Sec.  8.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Adamrf 
erm  of  office  aa  president  would  expire.  Be- 
Ore  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  a  new  election, 
t  bad  been  pretty  certainly  predicted,  that  he 
ould  not  be  re-elected.  His  administration, 
hroijgh  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  been  tha 
ubject  of  much  popular  clamor,  especially  by 
be  democratic  party.  But  the  measures,  whi<ji 
aoat  excited  the  opposition  of  that  party,  and 
vhlcb  were  moat  succesafully  employed  to  de- 
troy  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Adams'  admlnistra- 
lon,  and  to  place  the  government  in  other  hand^ 
rere  several  laws  passed  during  his  presidency, 
mong  which  were  the  "Alien"  and  " Sedilioti" 
aws. 

By  ihe  "  alien  law,"  the  president  was  authorized  to 
rder  any  alien,  whom  "  he  should  jud^e  dangerous  to  tha 
eace  and  safety  of  (he  United  States,  &c.,  to  depart  out  of 
le  territory,  within  such  time"  as  he  should  juage  proper, 
pon  penalty  of  being  "  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceed* 
ig  three  years,"  &c. 

The  design  of  the  "  itdition  lare"  so  called,  was  lo  punish 
le  ahuse  of  speech,  and  of  the  press.  It  imposed  a  heavy 
ecuniary  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years,  upon 
ich  as  should  combioe  or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any 
leasure  of  government ;  upon  such  as  should  write,  print, 
tier,  publish,  &c.,  "any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
'riting  against  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
ither  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  pre- 
idem,"  &c. 

These  acts,  together  with  others  for  raising  a 
tandlag  army,  and  imposing  a  direct  tax  and 
iternal  duties,  with  other  causes,  so  increased 
tie  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  as 
9  prevent  his  reflection,  and  greatly  ta  ^ftakiuGL 
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the  strength  of  that  party  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency. 

Sec.  9.  The  strife  of  parties,  during  the  term 
of  electioneering,  was  spirited.  On  canvassing 
the  votes  of  the  electors  for  president,  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had  each 
seventy-three  votes,  Mr.  Adams  sixty -five,  and  C. 
C.  Pinckney  sixty-four.  As  the  constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  should  be  president,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Burr  having  an  equal  number,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
voting  by  states,  to  decide  between  these  two 
gentlemen. 

The  ballot  was  talcen  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, February,  1801,  before  a  choice  was 
made.  The  federalists  generally  supported  Mr. 
Burr;  the  democratic  party  Mr.  Jefferson.  At 
length,  after  much  political  heat  and  party  ani- 
mosity, the  choice  fell  upon  the  latter,  who  was 
declared  to  be  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  March  4th, 
1801.     Mr.  Burr  was  elected  vice  president. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  election  of  prosident 
had  come  before  congress,  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, a  deep  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject  This  inte- 
rest was  heightened  by  the  excited  state  of  parties,  into 
which  congress  itself,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  divided.  The  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
president,  therefore,  was  settled  in  due  form^  and  solemnity. 
Among  other  rules,  it  was  settled,  that  after  the  balloting  had 
commenced,  the  house  should  not  adjourn,  until  a  choice 
was  made ;  that  the  doors  of  the  house  should  be  closed, 
during  the  balloting,  except  against  the  officers  of  the  house ; 
that  in  balloting  the  representatives  of  the  respective  states 
should  be  so  seated,  that  the  delegation  of  each  state  should 
be  together.  The  representatives  of  each  state  were  to  bal- 
lot among  themselves — duplicates  of  these  ballots  were  to 
be  made,  and  placed  in  two  ballot  boxes.     When  all  the 
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stales  had  thua  roted,  the  ballot  lioxea  were  to  be  carried  by 
the  sergeant  at  anna  to  two  separate  tables.  The  balloia 
were  [hen  to  be  counted  by  tellers,  eight  in  oumber,  at  each 
table.  When  counted,  the  reports  were  to  be  aDDoanc«d 
from  each  table ;  if  these  reports  agreed,  they  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted, as  the  true  votes  of  the  states ;  if  they  differed,  a  new 
balloting  was  to  be  made. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1 1th  of  Februaiy,  the  votes  from  the 
several  electoral  colleges  were  counted  in  the  senate  cbam< 
ber,  in  presence  of  both  houses  -  and  the  result  was  declared 
by  the  president  to  be,  no  choice — Mr,  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Burr  having  each  an  equal  oumber  of  votes. 

The  question  therefore  devolving  upon  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives,  that  body  returned  to  their  chamber,  where  seats 
had  been  previously  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  senate 
A  call  of  the  members  of  the  house,  arranged  according  lo 
states,  was  then  made;  upon  which,  it  appeared  that  every 
member  was  present,  except  General  Sumpter,  who  wm  un- 
well, and  unable  to  attena.  Mr,  Nicholson,  of  Maryland, 
was  also  unwell,  but  attended,  and  had  a  bed  prepared  for 
him  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  to  which  place  the  ballot 
box  was  carried  to  him,  by  the  tellers,  on  the  part  of  the 
stale. 

The  first  ballot  was  eight  slates  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  six  for 
Mr.  Burr,  and  two  divided;  which  result  continued  to  be 
the  same  after  balloting  thirty-five  times.  The  thirty-sixth 
ballot  determined  the  question. 

This  important  decision  took  place  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  17ih  of  February,  when  there  appeared  for  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son ten  states ;  for  Mr.  Burr  four  states;  and  the  remaining 
two  were  blank  ballots.  The  slates  which  voted  for  Mr. 
Jefierson  were,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
luckv,  Virginia, Mary  land,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New- 
York,  and  Vermont,  The  slates  for  Mr.  Burr  were.  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  clank  states  were  Delaware  and  South  Carolina 


Sec.  10.  Manners.  The  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  UDited  States  underwent  no  marked 
change  during  this  period. 

See.  11.  Relioion.  Although  Infldelitjr  doei 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  pTO^tera  Vu  "Cqa 
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United  States,  during  this  period,  it  was  eyident 
tbat  it  had  taken  deep  root  in  many  minds. 

Infidels,  however,  were  less  confident,  and  less  re^dy  to 
avow  their  sentiments.  They  stood  abashed  before  the 
world,  at  the  fearful  and  blood-chilling  horrors  which  their 
principles  had  poured  out  upon  France.  Their  doctrines 
were,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  refuted  by  the  ablest  men 
both  in  Ens^land  and  America.  At  length,  they  ceased  to 
make  proselytes,  spoke  favorably  of  the  Christian  religion, 
generally  admitted  that  it  was  aosolutely  necessary  to  good 
government ;  and  error,  with  regard  to  religion,  assumed  a 
new  form. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  this  period,  a  revival  of  religion 
commenced  in  New-England,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  ihat  series  of  revivals  which  have  since  over- 
spread the  United  States.  Some  sects  which  had  before 
regarded  "  revivals  of  religion"  with  suspicion  or  aversion, 
became  convinced  of  their  utility,  and  began  to  promote 
them. 

Sec,  12.  Trade  and  Commerce.  Trade  and 
commerce  were  still  prosperous,  and  the  remarks 
made  in  respect  to  them,  under  period  VII.,  ap- 
ply to  them  during  this  period. 

The  exports,  in  1801,  were  ninety-three  millions  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventjMhree  dollars;  the  im- 
ports, one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  still  con- 
tinued to  flourish. 

Sec.  14.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  preceding  period,  relative  to 
this  subject,  apply,  without  material  alteration, 
to  this  period. 

Sec.  15.  Population.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  close  of  this  period,  was  not  far  from 
five  millions  ft/e  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  16.  Education.  We  have  nothing  parti- 
cular to  observe  in  relation  to  education.  Public 
^  and  private  achoolB,  Yio^eNet^  ^^te  multiplied, 
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as  the  people  Increased,  and  as  new  setUements 
were  made. 

la  1798,  B  college  wu  founded  at  Ltzinffton,  Kentacky, 
called  the  Transyrrania  University.  Ifiddlebury  College, 
in  Vermont,  waa  founded  in  1800.  At  the  com  men  cement 
of  the  18th  century,  there  was,  in  New-England,  but  one 
college  completely  founded,  but  now  there  were  six;  in 
the  coloniea  south  of  Connecticut,  there  was  only  one,  but 
now  there  were  fifteen  oi  sixteen. 
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PERIOD  IX. 

DISTINGUISHED    FOR    JEFFERSON's  ADMINISTRATION 

Extending  from  the  inauguration  of  President 
Jefferson,  1801,  to  the  inauguration  of  James 
Madison,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1809. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, agreeably  to  the  constitution,  was  regularly 
inducted  into  the  office  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

At  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Jefferson  delivered 
an  address,  expressive  of  his  political  opinions,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  designeu  to  sl^ape  his  administration. 
These  were,  "  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what- 
ever state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political:  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship,  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none  : — the  support  of  the  state  governments 
in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration  for 
our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
republican  tendencies : — ^the  preservation  of  the  general  go- 
vernment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  an- 
chor of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad : — a  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild  and  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revo- 
lution where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided : — absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotisms : — a  well 
disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the 
first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them: — the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority :— econo- 
ay  in  the  public  expen&e.  thax  WVioit  xoa:^  b«  lightly  bur 
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thened : — the  honest  payment  of  out  debts,  and  sacred  pre- 
servation of  the  public  faith: — encouf affement ofagricultuie, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid : — the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation, and  arTaignmeni  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason : — freedom  of  religion : — freedom  of  the  preas  i— rand 
freedom  of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  con 
pus — and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  prin- 
ciples," added  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  should  be  the  creed  of  our 
political  faith ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  mo- 
ments of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  to  re^in  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  libeiiy, 
and  safety." 

Sec.  2.  The  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration  was  marked  by  a  removal,  from 
responsible  and  lucrative  offices,  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  those  whose  political  opinions  were  op- 
posed to  his  own,  on  the  ground,  that  most  of  the 
offices,  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  had 
been  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  adherents  of 
the  opposite  party. 

In  a  reply  to  a  remonstrance  of  the  merchants  of  New- 
Elaven,  against  the  removal  from  oflice  of  a  federal  collector 
of  that  port,  and  the  appoiniment  of  a  gentleman  of  opposite 
politics,  the  president  formally  assigned  this  as  the  reason 
of  the  course  he  pursued': 

"  It  would  have  been  to  me,"  said  he,  in  that  reply,  "a 
circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  1  found  a  moderate  partici- 
pation of  oHice  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  (the  democratic 
parly.)  I  i^ould  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident  to 
raise  them  to  their  just  share.  But  their  total  e^iclusion 
calls  for  prompter  correctives.  I  shall  correct  the  proce- 
dure ;  ul  that  done,  return  with  joy  to  that  stale  of  things,. 
when  the  only  question  conceroing  a  candidate  shall  be,  1b 
he  honest !  Is  tie  capable  1  Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tion i" 

Sec.  3.  Congress  met  on  the  8th  of  December. 
In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
president  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
ternal taxes ;  the  repeal  of  the  act  passed  to- 
wards the  close  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration, 
reorganizlQg  the  United  States  courts,  sn.d«t^<:.V 
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ing  sixteen  new  Judges ;  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  rights  of  naturalization.  The  debates  on 
these  several  topics,  in  both  houses  of  congress^ 
were  extended  to  great  length,  and  displayed 
much  eloquence,  argument,  and  warmth.  The 
recommendation  of  the  president,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition,  prevailed,  and  bills  in  accord- 
ance therewith  were  passed. 

The  internal  taxes,  from  the  time  of  their  estabiishment, 
had  been  extremely  unpopular  with  the  party  which  had 
elevated  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  presidency.  It  was  a  fiivorite 
measure,  therefore,  of  his,  to  procure  their  abolition. 

The  national  judicial  establishment  originally  consisted 
of  a  supreme  court,  with  six  judges,  who  twice  a  year  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  three  circuits.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, great  inconveniences  were  experienced  by  the 
court,  the  bar,  and  the  suitors.  The  new  arrangement  in 
the  judicial  system,  and  the  increase  of  judges  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Adams'  term,  had  excited,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens,  the  hope  of  a  more  prompt  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  To  that  portion  of  the  community,  the 
repealing  act  was  a  painful  aisappointment. 

Sec,  4.  In  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted,  by  act  of 
congress,  as  an  independent  slate,  into  the  union. 

The  state  of  Ohio  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Oliio, 
which  sweeps  the  southeaslern  border  of  the  slate. 

Until  1787,  it  was  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  a  few  Mo- 
ravians, and  trespassers  on  lands  belonging  to  the  public 
By  virtue  of  her  charter,  the  territory  was  claimed  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  held  by  her,  although  the  original  charter  of 
Connecticut,  extending  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  included 
a  great  part  of  it. 

In  1781,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  her  rights  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  excepting  some  few  military  tracts.  In  1788,  the 
first  settlement  was  begun  at  Marietta,  under  Gen.  Rufus 
Putnam,  from  New-England.  It  had  been,  the  year  before 
erected  into  one  district,  including  the  present  territories  ol 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

Until  1795,  the  settlement  of  Ohio  was  retarded  by  con- 
slant  wars  with  the  Indians.  But  at  that  time,  a  genera] 
peace  with  the  difierent  tribes  being  effected  by  Qen.  Wayiieb 
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nnder  Waahington,  th«  population  of  the  territory  Tspidly 
increaKd  by  emigiations  from  Europe,  and  itill  more  from 
New-England. 

Sec.  6.  In  July,  1804,  occurred  the  death  of 
Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  fell  in  a  duel 
fought  with  Aaron  Burr,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 

Col.  Burr  liad  addressed  a  letter  to  Oen.  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  demanded  a  denial  or  acknowledgment,  on  ths 
part  of  the  latter,  of  certain  ofienaive  uipieSBionB,  contained 
in  a  public  paper.  Hamilton,  declining  to  give  either,  was 
challenged  by  Burr.  Although  averse,  from  principle,  to 
this  mode  of  settling  personal  controversies,  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment, Hamilton,  actuated  by  a  fiilse  sense  of  honor,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  on  meeting  his  enemy,  fell  by  means  of 
his  first  fire.  Among  his  personal  and  political  friends,  bis 
death  caused  a  deep  sensation.  The  people  of  New- York 
city,  in  which  he  resided,  paid  him  extraordinary  honors. 
Few  men  have  shone  with  greater  brilliancy  in  our  coun- 
try :  few  have  been  gifted  with  a  more  powerful  eloquence^ 
or  have  been  more  justly  respected  for  their  talents  or  at- 
tainments. 

Sec.  6.  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  term  of  office  end- 
ing this  year,  a  new  election  took  place,  at  which 
be  was  re-chosen  president,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March  again  took  the  oath  of  office.  George 
Clinton,  of  New- York,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Sec.  7.  During  the  year  which  commenced  the 
second  of  Mr.  Jefl'erBon's  presidency,  a  war  which 
had  been  continued  for  several  years  between 
the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  was  concluded,  aallt 
a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Colonel  Lear,  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  which  the  Tripoli- 
tan  and  American  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  given  to  the 
pacha. 

The  history  of  this  war  deserves  a  place  is  these  pages. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  been  long  annoyed 
by  the  Tripolilan  cruisers — many  merchantmen  had  been 
twen,  and  their  crews  imprisooed  and  crusUij  uecVtA. 
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As  early  as  1803,  a  squadron  under  Com.  Preble  had 
been  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  protect  the  American 
corotnerce,  and  to  bring  the  corsairs  to  submission.  During 
the  same  year,  Capt.  Bainbridge,  in  the  Philadelphia,  join- 
ed Com.  Preble,  and  in  chasing  a  cruiser  into  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  grounded  his  vessel,  and  he  and  his  crew  were  ta- 
ken prisoners. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  Tri- 
politans  got  her  afloat,  and  warped  her  into  the  outward  har- 
bor. In  this  situation,  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Commodore, 
Decatur,  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  attempting  to  set  her  on 
fire.  He  had  the  day  before  captured  a  small  xebec,  laden 
with  fruit  and  oil,  which  was  bound  to  Tripoli;  and  having 
on  board  the  Enterprise,  which  he  commanded,  an  old  pilot, 
who  understood  the  Tripolitan  language,  he  suggested  his 
plan  to  Commodore  Preble,  who  approved  of  it.  He  would 
accept  of  only  twenty  men,  although  a  much  greater  num- 
ber volunteered,  and  but  one  officer,  Mr.  Morris,  a  midship- 
man. With  these  men,  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  xe- 
bec, on  the  approach  of  night,  he  sailed  for  the  Philadelphia, 
taking  with  him  the  old  pilot.  On  approaching  the  frigate, 
the  xebec  was  hailed,  when  the  pilot  answered,  that  he  had 
lost  his  cable  and  anchor,  and  begged  permission  to  make 
fast  to  the  frigate,  until  the  morning.  This  the  crew  re- 
fused, but  said  he  might  make  fast  to  their  stern  hawser, 
until  ihrv  sent  a  boat  to  the  admiral  for  leave. 

As  the  boat  put  off  for  the  shore,  Lieutenant  Decatur, 
with  his  brave  companions,  leaped  on  board  the  frigate, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  swept  the  deck  of  every  Tripolitan. 
Of  fifty,  not  one  reached  the  shore.  The  frigate  was  now 
set  on  fire,  and  while  the  fiames  rose,  to  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  Tripoliians,  ihcy  served  to  lighten  the  he- 
roic Decatur  and  his  band  back  in  s:ifety  to  the  American 
squadron.  Of  the  party,  not  one  was  killed,  and  but  one 
TTUpmJH  This  was  a  seaman,  who  saved  the  life  of  his 
coiMiander.  In  the  first  desperate  struggle  on  board  the 
Philadelphia,  Decatur  was  disarmed,  and  fell.  A  sabre 
was  already  lifted  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  this  sea- 
man, observing  the  perilous  situation  of  his  ofiUcer,  reached 
forward,  and  received  the  blow  of  the  sabre  on  his  arm. 

In  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  the 
sufferings  of  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  his  crew,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  Americans  in  captivity  at  Tripoli,  were 
greatly  increased.  The  accounts  of  their  sufferings,  trans- 
mitted to  the  United  Statea,  excited  the  sympathy  of  all 
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etassM,  and  a  general  cry  for  eiertions  to  effect  their  deli- 
verance was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  union. 

It  happened,  thai  some  time  before  this,  the  then  reign- 
ingbasoaw  of  Tripoli,  Jusanf,  third  son  of  the  late  bashaw, 
had  murdered  his  £i(her  and  eldest  brother,  and  proposed 
to  murder  the  set^ond,  in  order  lo  poaeetn  himtelf  of  the 
throne.  But  the  latter,  Hamet  Caramelli,  made  hia  escape, 
and  Jussuf,  without  larther  oppoailion,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment. 

Hamet  look  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  kind'ylreai- 
ed  bv  the  beys.  Here  he  was,  on  the  arrival  of  an  accre- 
dited agent  of  the  United  States,  General  Eaton,  who  re- 
vived bis  almost  expiring  hopea  of  regaining  his  right^ 
kingdom. 

General  Eaton  had  been  consul  for  the  United  States  op 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  returning  home  when  he  heara 
of  the  situation  of  Hamet.  Conceiving  a  plan  of  liberat- 
ing the  Americans  in  captivity  at  Tripoli,  by  means  of  the 
assistance  of  Hamet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring 
this  exile  to  his  throne,  he  advised  with  Haroet,  who  readi- 
ly listened  to  the  project,  and  gave  his  co-operation. 

A  convention  was  accordingly  entered  into  between  Gen. 
Eaton,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Hamet,  by  which 
the  latter  stipulated  much  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and 
was  promised  to  be  restored  to  his  throne. 

With  a  small  force,  conaisting  of  seamen  from  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  the  followers  of  Hamet,  and  some  Egyptian 
troops,  Gen.  Eaton  and  Hamet,  with  incredible  toil  and  suf- 
fering, passed  the  desert  of  Barco,  and  took  possession  of 
Deme,  the  capital  of  a  large  province  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoli.  The  forces  of  Eaton  were  now  so 
much  increased,  and  the  cause  of  Hamet  had  become  so  po- 
pular, that  the  prospect  was  flattering  of  his  being  able  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  of  e^cting  the  liberation  of 
the  captives  without  ransom. 

The  success  of  Eaton  struck  the  usurper  Jussuf  with 
terror.  Trembling  for  his  fate  in  this  juncture,  he  propo- 
sed to  Mr.  Lear,  the  consul-general  of  America,  then  in  UM 
Mediterranean,  to  enter  into  negotiation.  Mr.  Leai,  whtt 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiation,  accepted  the  wo- 
poool,  although  be  knew  of  the  success  of  Eaton  and  Hs- 
met,  and  a  trea^  ensued.  Eaton  and  Hamet  were  conse- 
Quently  arrested  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose,  and 
tne  nnfoituiuUe  exile  failed  of  his  pnaused  restoration  to 
tho  ihmnn 
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In  1805,  Hamrt  Tisited  th«  United  States,  with  the  n- 
pectatioG  of  ubtsining  aome  remuneration  Tor  his  MrvicM 
from  America,  and  for  her  failure  in  fulfilling  her  stipnla- 
tiona  to  him  by  Oen.  Eaton.  A  proposition  to  this  eflect 
was  brought  Mfore  congress,  but  after  much  discussion  wu 


Sec.  8.  During  this  year,  1806,  MicniOAN  be- 
came a  distinct  territorial  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Michigan  territory,  when  first  discovered  by  the 
whites,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hunms,  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
uany  of  whom  were  converted  to  Cbrietianily  by  the  lestiil 
missionaries  in  1648.  About  the  year  1670,  the  Hurons 
were  dt^fetited  and  dispersed  by  the  Six  Nations,  aboni 
which  time,  the  FrencD  toolt  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  built  a  fort  at  Detroit,  and  another  at  Michillimackinac. 
Little,  however,  was  done  by  the  French  to  settle  the 
country. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  territory  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  United 
States  in  1783.  Uniil  1787,  it  remained  in  the  same  state 
of  nature,  without  a  government,  or  any  considerable  set- 
tlements; but  at  this  time,  the  several  slates  which  had 
claims  upon  it,  ceded  them  to  the  United  Stales,  and  a  ter- 
ritorial government  was  instituted  over  all  the  territory, 
northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

This  territory  remained  under  one  government  ontil 
1800,  when  the  present  siatt  of  Ohio  was  detached,  and 
made  a  distinct  government.  This  was  followed,  in  1801, 
by  a  farther  separation  of  Indiana  and  Illinois;  and,  io 
1805,  Michigan  was  alao  detached,  and  was  erected  into  ■ 
distinct  territorial  government.  Gen.  Hull  was  appointad 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  the  first  governor. 

iS'ec.  9.  In  the  auttiinn  of  1806,  a  project  waa 
detected,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Col.  Burr, 
for  revolutionizing  the  territory  west  of  the  Al> 
leganies,  and  of  establishing  an  Independent 
empire  there,  of  which  New-Orleans  waa  to  be 
the  capital,  and  himself  the  chief.  Towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  which,  It  after- 
wards appeared,  had  been  aome  time  in  contem- 
plation, the  tidUtil  cunning  and  Intrigue  of  Col 
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Burr  were  directed.  Happily,  however,  govern- 
lueDt,  being  apprised  of  his  designs,  arrested  him, 
while  as  yet  he  had  few  adherents,  and  iiefore 
his  standard  was  raised.  He  was  br<)u^ht  to 
trial  at  Richmond,  on  a  charge  of  treason  com- 
mitted within  the  district  of  Virginia  j  hut  no 
overt  act  being  proved  against  hlu]  in  that  states 
he  was  released. 

In  addition  to  this  project.  Col.  Burr  had  formed  anotiiet, 
which,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  RnU  might  be  carried  on 
independently  of  it: — this  wan  an  atiarlt  on  Meiico,  aad 
the  establishmonl  of  an  empire  there.  "  A  third  object  vai 
proridi'd,  mertily  osit'iiaible.  to  wit,  theseltlement  of  ihe  pre- 
tended purchase  of  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Waahita,  claim- 
ed  by  a  Bnion  Baairop.  This  was  to  serve  as  a  nreteit  for 
all  hia  pri.'|>amLion8.  an  allurempm  for  such  folloners  u 
really  uishfd  to  acquire  seltlpments  in  that  country,  and  ■ 
cover  UNtlfr  which  to  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  Gnal  discom- 
fiture ol  I'Oih  branches  of  his  real  designs." 

**  He  found  at  once  that  the  attachment  of  the  western  coath 
try  to  the  present  uuion  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  that  its  dia- 
■oiulion  could  not  be  effected  with  the  consent  of  the  inha- 
bitanls;  and  that  his  resources  were  inadequate,  ag  yel, 
;0  efiecl  it  by  force.  He  determined,  iheiefore,  to  seise 
Nen-Orleans,  plunder  the  hank  there,  possess  himself  of  the  . 
nilitary  aiid  navul  stores,  and  proceed  od  hia  expedition  to 
Uezico." 

"  He  collected,  therefore,  from  all  quarters,  where  him- 
self or  his  agents  possessed  influence,  all  the  ardent,  reel- 
less,  desperate,  disaffected  persons,  who  were  for  an  enter- 
prise annlo^Qus  to  their  characters.  He  also  seduced  good, 
weU-meaning-  citizens,  some  by  assurances  that  he  posseaa- 
cd  the  confid.-nceof  the  government,  and  waa  acting  under 
iti  secret  patronage;  and  others  hy  ofTera  of  land  in  Ba*> 
trop's  claim  in  the  Washita."* 

iSec.  10.  ISllti.  To  understand  the  Babaequniit 
polUical  history  of  the  United  States,  and  tbiMB 
measuresof  government,  which  were  taken  la  vo- 
latton  to  foreign  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  glaaeo 
at  the  state  of  the  Emt>pean  nations,  at  this  y9> 
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riod — particularly  that  of  England  and  France. 
These  two  countries  were  now  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  in  their  controversies  had  involved 
most  of  the  continental  powers.  Towards  the 
belligerents,  America  was  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a  neutrality,  and  peaceably  to  continue  a 
commerce  with  them.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  Jealousies  would  not  arise 
between  the  contending  powers  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  America,  and  that  events  would 
not  occur,  calculated  to  injure  her  commerce,  and 
disturb  her  peace. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  a  contro- 
versy had  long  existed,  and  continued  to  exist, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships, 
and  impressing  seamen.  Great  Britain  claimed 
it  as  among  her  prerogatives  to  take  her  native 
born  subjects,  wherever  found,  for  her  navy,  and 
of  searching  American  vessels  for  that  purpose. 
As  yet,  no  adjustment  of  this  controversy  had 
been  effected.  Notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  American  government,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  navy  not  unfrequently  seized 
native  born  British  subjects,  who  had  voluntarily 
enlisted  on  board  our  vessels.  They  also  im- 
pressed into  the  British  service  some  thousands 
of  American  seamen. 

Sec.  11.  May  16th,  1806,  the  British  govern- 
ment issued  an  order  in  council,  declaring  the 
Vports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe,  a  river  in  Ger- 
-many,  to  Brest,  a  town  of  France,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  By  this  order,  American  ves- 
sels, trading  to  these  and  intervening  ports,  were 
liable  to  seizure  and  condenmation. 

Sec.  12.  In  the  ensuing  November,  1806,  Bona- 
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parte  Issued  his  celebrated  decree  at  Berlin, 
called  the  "  Berlin  decree,"  by  which  all  the 
British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  nt 
blockade,  and  all  iotercourse  with  them  wM 
prohibited.  This  decree  violated  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  and  tbe 
law  of  nations. 

The  following:  are  the  principal  articles  of  that  dectoa^ 
wiiich  reioled  to  ihe  obstruclioa  of  American  commerce: 

1.  The  Britiab  islands  are  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

2.  All  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them  is  pro 
hibited. 

3.  No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England,  or  her  co- 
lonies, or  liavine'  bfcn  there  since  the  publicaiion  of  this  de 
cree,  shall  be  admitted  Into  any  porL 

Sec.  13.  This  decree  of  Bonaparte  at  Berlin, 
was  lo  part  retaliated  by  the  Britlsn  govern 
ment,  in  an  order  of  cmmcit,  Issued  January  7th, 
1807,  by  which  all  coaalltig  trade  with  France 
was  prohtl)ited. 

"Whereas  lIil-  French  government  has  issued  cerlUB 
orders.  whii:h  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all  neu- 
tral nations  n-iih  his  mujesly's  dominions,"  &c. — "  his  ma- 
jesty is  pleased  lo  order,  thai  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  be- 
long to,  or  be  in  possession  of,  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall 
be  so  far  under  th>'ir  control  as  that  British  vessels  mi^ 
not  freely  trade  thereat,"  &c,,  on  pain  of  capture  and  con- 
demnation. 

Sec.  14.  While  measures  were  thus  taking  by 
Prance  and  England,  whose  tendency  was  to 
iQjure  American  commerce,  and  to  involve  her 
in  a  controversy  with  both,  an  event  occurred, 
which  filled  the  American  people  with  indigna* 
tlon,  and  called  for  immediate  executive  notice. 
This  was  an  attack  upon  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  Commodore  Barron,  off  the  capee 
of  Virginia,  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  «f 
fifty  guuB.    The  attack  was  occaaioaed  M  ^^ 
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lefiisal  of  Commodore  Barron  to  surrender  se- 
veral seamen,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Bri- 
tish armed  ship  Melampus,  a  short  time  previ- 
ous, and  had  voluntarily  enlisted  on  board  the 
Chesapealce.  After  crippling  the  American  fM- 
gate,  which  made  no  resistance,  the  commander 
of  the  Leopard  took  from  her  the  seamen  in 
question,  two  of  whom  had  been  proved  to  be 
American  citizens. 

Tlie  persons  wlio  deserted  from  the  Melampus,  then  lying 
in  Hampton  roads,  were  William  Ware,  Daniel  Martin, 
John  Slrachan,  John  Little,  and  Ambrose  Watts.  Within 
a  month  from  their  escape  from  the  Melampus,  the  first 
three  of  these  deserters  offered  themselves  for  enlistment, 
and  were  received  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  then  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  preparing  for  sea. 

The  British  consul  at  Norfolk,  being  apprized  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, wrote  a  letter  to  the  American  naval  officer,  re- 
questing these  men  to  be  returned.  With  this  request  the 
officer  refusing  to  comply,  the  British  agent  lost  no  time  in 
endeavoring  to  procure  an  order  from  government  for  their 
surrender.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  ordered  an  examination  into  the  characters  and 
claims  of  the  men  in  question.  The  required  examination 
resulted  in  proof  that  Ware,  Martin,  and  Straehan,  were 
natives  of  America.  The  two  former  had  protections,  or 
notarial  certificates  of  their  being  American  citizens.  Stra- 
ehan had  fio  protection,  but  asserted  that  he  lost  it  previous 
ly  to  his  escape.  Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  men. 
the  government  refused  to  surrender  them. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Chesapeake  weig'hed  anchor  and 
proceeded  to  sea.  She  passed  the  British  ships  Belloni 
and  Melampus,  lying  in  Lynnhaven  bay,  whose  appear- 
ance was  friendly.  There  were  two  other  ships  that  lay 
off  Cape  Henry,  one  of  which,  the  Leopard,  Captain  Hum- 
phreys, weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  few  hours  came  along 
aide  the  Chesapeake. 

A  British  officer  immediately  came  on  board,  and  de- 
manded the  deserters.  To  this,  Capt.  Barron  replied,  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  being  there,  and  that  his  duty  for- 
bade him  to  allow  of  any  muster  of  his  crew,  except  by  their 
own  officers. 
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DaiiD^  thu  interriew,  Barron  nolicsd  sooie  procMdiiti 
of  B  hoBiile  nature  on  board  the  adverse  ship,  but  he  couU 
not  be  persuaded,  that  an^  thing. but  menace'vas  intended 
by  them.  After  the  British  officer  departed,  he  mre  orden 
to  clear  his  gun  deck,  and  aAer  some  time,  he  directed  hit 
men  to  their  quarterB,  secretly,  and  without  beat  of  drum; 
still,  however,  without  any  serious  appreheoBions  of  an  B^ 
laclL 

Before  these  orders  could  be  executed,  the  Leopard  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire.  This  fire  uDfortunately  was  very 
deslructive.  In  about  thirty  minutes,  the  hull,  rigging,  and 
spars  of  [he  Chesapeake,  were  ereatly  damaged,  three  men 
were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain  himself.  Such  was  the  previous  disorder,  that 
during  this  time,  the  utmost  eiertjone  were  insufficieot  to 
prepare  the  ship  for  action,  and  the  captain  thought  propV 
u>  strike  his  colors. 

The  British  captain  refused  to  accept  the  surrender  of 
(he  Chesapeake,  but  took  from  her  crew,  Ware,  Martim 
and  Strachan,  ibe  three  men  formerly  demanded  as  deser- 
ters, and  a  fourth,  John  Wilson,  claimed  as  a  runaway  from 
a  merchant  ship. 

Sec.  15.  Such  was  the  agitation  of  the  public 
ndnd,  In  consequence  of  this  outrage  committed 
on  the  Chesapeake,  that  the  president  conceived 
himself  required  to  notice  the  transaction,  and 
by  aome  decisive  public  act,  to  show  how  deep- 
ly America  conceived  herself  to  be  wounded. 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  president 
Issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  all  British 
armed  vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  forbidding  them  to  enter,  until  satis- 
faction for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  should 
be  made  by  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  at  this  time  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  court  of  St.  Jamea 
Early  in  September,  he  received  the  instructions 
of  the  American  government,  pertaining  to  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  was  required  t« 
demaod  reparation  for  that  attack,  and,  as  aiL 
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ewential  part  of  that  reparation,  securlt/ 
against  future  impressments  from  American 
ships.  The  British  minister,  Mr.  Canning,  how* 
ever,  protested  against  conjoining  the  general 
question  concerning  the  impressment  of  persona 
from  neutral  merchant  ships,  with  the  particitr 
lar  affray  between  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesa- 
pealce. 

As  Mr.  Monroe  was  not  authorized  to  treat 
these  subjects  separately,  further  negotiation 
between  these  two  ministers  was  suspended, 
and  Mr.  Rose  was  appointed,  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, as  a  special  minister  to  the  United 
States,  empowered  to  treat  concerning  the  par- 
ticular  injury  complained  of,  but  not  to  discuss 
the  general  question  of  impressing  persons  from 
merchant  ships. 

Sec.  16.  While  such  measures  were  taking  in 
England,  in  relation  to  the  aflFair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, congress,  which  had  been  summoned  be- 
fore the  regular  time,  by  proclamation  of  the 
president,  met  on  the  27th  of  October. 

In  his  message  to  congress  at  this  time,  the  president  en- 
tered fully  into  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
— informed  them  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated 
with  the  British  government,  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinck- 
ney,  but  which  he  had  rejected,  principally  because  it 
made  no  sufficient  provision  on  the  subject  of  impressments 
— stated  the  affair  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake — his 
proclamation  to  British  armed  vessels  to  quit  the  waters  of 
the  United  States — his  instructions  to  the  American  minis- 
ter at  London,  in  relation  to  reparation  expected  from  the 
British  government,  and  his  expectation'  of  speedily  hear^ 
ing  from  England  the  result  of  the  measures  wliich  liad 
been  taken. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  11th  of  November,  were  ifr 
8ued  at  London,  the  celebrated  British  Orders  m 
Cauncilf  retaliatory  upon  the  French  govermneitt 
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for  the  Berlin  decree  of  November,  180«.  By 
theee  orders  in  council,  France  and  her  allies, 
all  nations  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  all 
places  from  which  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
were  declared  to  be  under  the  same  restrictions 
In  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  If  the  same 
were  In  a  state  of  blockade. 

Sec.  18.  Before  the  arrival  of  Hr,  Rose,  con- 
gress  was  sedulously  employed  in  considering 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  in  making  provision 
for  putting  the  country  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
Acts  passed,  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars 
to  be  employed  by  the  president  In  equipping 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  national  mllltlaj 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred dollars  for  building  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  gun-boats;  one  million  of  dollars  for  build- 
ing, repairing,  and  completing  fortiflcations,  and 
for  raising  six  thousand  six  hundred  men,  in- 
fantry, riflemen,  artillery,  and  dragoons,  as  an 
addition  to  the  standing  army.  On  the  22d  of 
December,  an  act  passed,  laying  an  embargo  on 
all  vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  19.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Bonaparte, 
by  way  of  retaliating  the  British  orders  In  coun- 
cil, Issued  a  decree,  called  "  the  Milan  decree,"  dft- 
daring  every  vessel  denationalized,  which  shall 
have  submitted  to  a  search  by  a  British  ship; 
and  every  vessel  a  good  prize,  which  shall  sail 
to  or  from  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  its  colonies. 
or  countries,  occupied  by  British  troops. 

Sec.  20.  Mr.  Rose  arrived  in  America  on  the 
fiCth  of  December.  The  American  minister  was 
soon  after  informed,  that  he,  Mr.  Rose,  was  ex- 
fitmiy  forbidden  by  his  government  to  makA 
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any  proposal,  touching  the  great  subject  of  com- 
plaint,  so  long  as  the  president's  proclamation  ol 
July  2d,  excluding  British  armed  vessels  from 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  should  be  in 
force. 

For  a  time,  the  president  refused  to  annul  this 
proclamation,  till  the  atonement  was  not  only 
solemnly  offered,  but  formally  accepted ;  but,  in 
order  to  elude  this  difficulty,  he  finally  agreed  to 
revoke  his  proclamation^  on  the  day  of  the  date 
of  the  act,  or  treaty,  by  which  reparation  should 
be  made  for  the  recent  violence.  This  conces- 
sion, however,  was  built  on  two  conditions: 
first,  the  terms  of  reparation  which  the  minister 
was  charged  to  offer,  must  be  previously  made 
known  ;  and,  secondly,-  they  must  be  such  as  by 
the  president  should  be  accounted  satisfactory. 

But  as  the  British  minister  declined  to  offer, 
or  even  to  mention,  the  redress  of  which  he  wai 
vOe  bearer,  till  the  American  proclamation  war 
recalled,  and  the  president  deeming  its  recal* 
inexpedient,  the  •  controversy,  for  the  present 
closed. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  Chesapeake  was  tinall) 
adjusted  in  November,  1811,  at  which  time  the  British  mi 
nister  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake  was  unauthorized  by  his  majesty's  ffo 
vernment ;  that  the  officer,  at  that  time  m  command  on  die 
American  coast,  had  been  recalled;    that  the  men  taken 
from  the  Chesapeake  should  be  restored  ;  and  that  suitable 
pecuniary  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  suffered 
m  the  attack,  and  for  the  families  of  the  seamen  that  fell 
To  these  propositions  the  president  acceded. 

Sec.  21.  The  difficulties  with  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, regarding  commerce,  still  continuing,  and 
the  existing  embargo  having  failed  to  coeroe 
these  powers,  as  was  anticipated,  into  an  ae- 
knowledgment  of  our  rights^  a  more  coai|dete 
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stop  to  onr  iDtercourae  wltb  them  wu  deemed 
advisable  by  coo^esa.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  coDgress  Interdicted,  by  law,  all  trade 
and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

Sec.  22.  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  of  offlee 
expired  on  the  3d  of  March.  Having  previously 
declined  a  re-election,  James  Madison  was  cho- 
sen president,  and  George  Clinton  vice-president 


Sec.  23.  Mannbss.  The  bitterness  of  party 
qilrit,  which  bad  now  raged  In  the  United  States 
for  some  years,  began  to  have  a  visible  effea 
npon  society.  It  interrupted,  to  no  small  extent, 
the  general  harmony,  and  even  restrained  the  in- 
tercourse of  friends  and  neighborhoods.  The 
strife  for  power,  also  introduced  a  disposition  to 
Intrigue  ;  political  cunning  became  fashionably 
and  political  duplicity  lost  much  of  Its  deformity. 
These  things  necessarily  affected  the  state  of 
manners.  They  withdrew  the  finger  of  deri- 
sion, which  used  to  point  at  meanness  of  all 
kinds,  and  blunted  that  love  of  honor,  and  man- 
liness of  conduct,  which  existed  before.  Cun- 
ning began  to  take  the  place  of  wisdom ;  pro- 
fessions answered  Instead  of  deeds ;  and  dupllcl 
ty  stalked  forth  with  the  boldness  of  Integrity.' 

Sec.  24.  Religion.  Powerful  revivals  of  reli- 
gion pervaded  the  country,  during  this  period, 
and  tended  strongly  to  prevent  open  infidelity, 
and  to  check  the  tide  of  pollution,  which  was 
Invisibly  spread  over  the  land. 

Sec.  25.  Trade  and  Commerce.  Trade  and 
eommerce  made  great  advances  about  the  year 
1803.  The  European  powers  being  Involved  U 
var,  and  Ihe  United  States  reuMlnluc  nsaui^k 
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our  vessels  carried  to  Europe,  not  only  the  ino- 
duce  of  our  own  country,  but  also  the  produce 
of  other  countries.  This  is  usually  called  the 
carrying  trade,  and  was  very  profitable  to  the 
country. 

In  1805,  6,  and  7,  our  average  annual  exports  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,  of  whicA 
forty-four  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  dollars,  were  for  domestic  produce: 
and  fifly-seven  millions  seven  hundred  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  for  foreign  produce. 
The  annual  average  of  imports  during  these  three  years, 
amounted  to  ahout  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  forming  this  amount, 
were  re-exported  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
elsewhere. 

After  the  year  1807,  the  commercial  restrictions  laid  hy 
France  and  England,  began  to  curtail  our  trade;  and  the  em- 
bargo, imposed  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  by  our  govern- 
ment, interrupted  it  still  more  essentially. 

Sec,  26.  Agriculture.  Agriculture,  during  a 
part  of  this  period,  received  great  encouragement 
from  our  foreign  trade.  Europe  being  Involved 
In  contentions,  the  people  had  little  leisure  there 
to  cultivate  the  soil ;  they  were  therefore  suppli- 
ed from  other  countries,  and  the  United  States 
furnished  them  with  a  great  amount,  and  were 
thence  deriving  great  profits,  when  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  int..rrupted  the  trade. 

The  first  merino  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  country, 
in  1802,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  the  same  year,  a 
neater  number,  one  hundred,  by  General  Humphreys,  then 
late  minister  to  Spain.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  them,  and  they  are  now  numerous  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  27.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Arts  and 
manufactures  still  progressed. 

Sec.  28.  Population.     The  population  of  the 
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United  States,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, waa  about  fleven  mllliona. 

Sec.  29.  Edocation.  The  enlightened  views 
respecting  the  importance  of  general  informa- 
tion, entertained  before,  continued  to  prevail.  4 
New  literary  and  sclentiflc  publications  were 
conunenced;  more  enlightened  methods  of  In- 
struction were  adopted ;  academies  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  colleges  founded ;  and  theological  semi- 
naries liberally  endowed. 

A  theological  seminBry  was  founded  at  AndoTer,  Haan- 
chusetts,  in  1808.  The  amount,  which  has  been  contribnt- 
«d  for  its  permanent  use,  and  which  waa  giveu  by  six  &mi' 
lies,  ie  more  than  three  hundred  thomand  dollars.  Tfaia 
sum  includes  the  permanent  fimd,  library,  and  public  build- 
ings. In  1822,  the  officers  were  four  proCesBors,  and  the 
number  of  students,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  li< 
bniry  contains  about  fire  thousand  volumes.  A  majority 
of  the  Btudeots  are  supperted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  clu- 
tity. 

34 


UNITED   STATES. 


mSTINOniBHED  FOR  MADISON'b  ADMINISTRATlOIt, 
AND  THE  LATE  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Extending  from  Ike  inauguration  of  Preaident 
Madison,  1809,  to  the  inauguration  of  JamM 
Monroe,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  1817 

Sec.  1.  On  the  4lh  of  March,  1809,  Mr.  Madison 
was  [nducted  into  the  office  or  preeideat  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  constitution. 

'I'he  situation  of  the  United  Stales,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  was  in 
several  respects  gloomy  and  critical.  The  two 
great  powers  of  Europe,  France  and  England, 
were  still  at  war,  and  were  conliDulng  to  array 
against  each  other  the  most  violent  commercial 
edicts,  both  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  of  their  own  solemn  treaties ;  and  cal- 
culated to  Injure  and  destroy  the  commerce  of  na 
tions,  desirous  of  preserving  a  neutrality.  Ame 
rlca  was  also  farther  suffering  under  the  restric- 
tions of  commerce.  Imposed  by  her  own  govern- 
ment. Every  effort  to  secure  the  due  observance 
of  her  rights,  from  the  contending  powers,  had 
hitherto  failed,  and  the  sad  alternative  was  pre- 
■entiog  itself  to  the  American  people,  either  to 
mffer  the  evlU  growing  out  of  foreign  and  do- 
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mestlc  restrictions,  or  to  take  up  arinB,  and  risk 
the  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  belligerenta. 

Sec.  2.  Previously  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  congress,  under  Mr.  JelTerson,  an  act  passed, 
as  already  noticed,  Isl  of  March,  repealing  the 
then  existing  embargo,  and  interdicting  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Should  either  of  these  powers,  however,  revoke 
their  edicts,  the  president  was  authorized  to  re- 
new the  intercourse. 

April  Iblh,  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Ersklne, 
Informed  the  secretary  of  stute,  Mr.  Snillh,  that 
his  majesty's  government,  considering  the  non- 
Intercourse  act,  passed  March  1st,  as  having 
produced  an  equality  in  the  relatione  of  the  two 
belligerent  powers  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  willing  to  rescind  the  orders 
in  council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  so 
far  as  it  respected  the  United  States,  provided 
the  president  would  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
renewal  of  intercourse  with  (ireat  Britain.  This 
proposal  was  readily  accepted.  The  Brlll^ 
minister,  in  consequence  of  lliis  acceptance,  stat- 
ed himself  authorized  to  declare  that  the  above 
orders  in  council  would  be  withdrawn,  as  it  re- 
spected the  United  States,  on  the  succeeding  lOtb 
of  June.  A  proclamation  by  the  president  soon 
after  followed,  renewing  the  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  from  and  after  that  time. 
-  This  event  produced  the  highest  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country ;  but  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  disappointment  as  great.  The  Bri- 
tish government  denied  the  authority  of  Mr.  En- 
klne  to  enter  into  any  such  stipulations,  and  re- 
fused Its  ratification.  On  learning  this  refusal, 
the  president  lasaed  his  proclamatLoi^  lc&!fiaa*> 
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lOth,  renewing  the  non-lntereoarae  with  Gretf 

Britain. 

iS'ec.  3.  Early  In  September,  Ur.  Jackson  ar- 
rived at  Washington,  aa  succeaBor  of  Mr.  En- 
kine.  A  correspondence  was  booh  commenced 
between  this  minister  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
which,  after  continuing  several  weelta,  without 
adjusting  any  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, was  suddenly  closed,  by  the  president,  (m 
account  of  an  alledged  insult  on  the  part  of  Ur. 
Jackson. 

In  the  course  of  coTreflpoodence  with  the  secretaiy.  Hi. 
Jackson  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  American  ezeco- 
tire  could  not  but  Icnow,  from  the  powers  exhibited  by  Kir. 
Erakine,  that  in  the  above  stipulations  he  had  transcended 
those  powers,  and  was  therefore  acting  without  the  autlw- 
Tity  of  his  eoTernmeat.  This  was  deemed  b}r  the  execn- 
tive  equiTalent  to  a  declaration,  that  the  American  govent- 
ment  did  know  that  Mr.  Erakine  was  exceeding  liis  powen 
The  British  minister  denied  the  legitimacy  of  suca  an  in- 
feience — but  the  executive,  re^rdin^  his  language  aa  re- 
flecting upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  American 
government,  closed  the  correspondence — soon  after  which, 
Mr.  Jackson  was  recalled,  but  without  the  censure  of  hit 
government. 

Sec.  4.  1810.  On  the  S3d  of  March,  Bonaparte 
Issued  a  decree,  usually  called  the  "  Rambouillet 
decree,"  designed  to  retaliate  the  act  of  congress, 
passed  March  1st,  1809,  which  forbade  French 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  above  decree,  all  American  vessels  and 
cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France, 
or  of  countries  occupied  by  French  troops,  were 
ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 

iS'ec.  6.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  congreeB  passed  an 
act,  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels 
ttom  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  providing,  that  in  case  either  of 
tbe  above  natloua  should  modiiy  its  ediua  befora 
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the  third  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they  should 
cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of  which  fact 
the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation, 
and  the  other  nation  should  not,  within  three 
months  after,  pursue  a  similar  step,  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  former  might  be  renewecL 
but  not  with  the  latter. 

Sec.  6.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  the  French  minister,  the 
Duke  of  Cadore,  at  Paris,  Informed  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Mr.  Armstrong,  then  in  France, 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked, 
and  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  November, 
they  would  cease  to  have  effect.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  subjoined,  that  it  was  "  un* 
derstood,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in 
council,"  &c.  About  the  same  time,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Rambouillet  decree  had  also 
been  rescinded. 

Although  the  condition  subjoined  to  the  Duke 
of  Cadore'3  declaration  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  in 
/act  cease  to  take  effect,  after  the  tst  of  Novem- 
ber, the  president  issued  his  proclamation  on 
the  2d  of  that  month,  declaring  that  those  de- 
crees were  revoked,  and  that  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  might  be 
renewed. 

Sec.  7.  While  the  affairs  of  America,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  belligerents,  were  in  this  postur^,  an 
unhappy  engagement  took  place,  May,  1811, 
between  the  American  frigate  President,  ceift- 
manded  by  Captain  Rodgers,  and  a  British  slo*^;' 
.  of  war,  the  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Captain 
Bingham.    The  attack  was  conunenoed  b^  Vga 
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latter  vessel,  without  proTOcatloa,  and,  In  the 
rencoDtre,  suffered  greatly  In  her  men  and  rig- 
ging- 

A  court  of  inauiry  was  ordered  on  the  conduct  of  Cttpt 
Rodgers.whicliaeciaed  that  it  liad  been  salis&ctoiily  proved 
to  the  court,  tliat  Capt.  Rodgera  hailed  the  Little  Belt  first 
— that  hia  hail  was  not  aatJalactorily  answered — that  the 
Little  Bell  fired  the  first  ^un — ^nd  that  it  was  without  pn- 
vious  provocation,  or  justifiable  cause,  &c  &c 

Sec.  8.  Congress  was  assembled  by  proclama- 
tion on  the  5th  of  November.  In  his  message, 
Ht  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  president  in- 
dicated the  expectation  of  hostilities  with  Great 
llrilain  at  no  distant  period,  since  her  orders  In 
council,  Instead  of  being  withdrawn,  were,  when 
least  to  have  been  expected,  put  into  more  rigor- 
ous execution. 

"  I  must  now  add."  continues  the  president,  in  his  mea- 

Mge,  "  that  the  period  has  arrived,  which  claims  from  the 
legislative  gunrdians  ofihe  national  rights,  a  system  of  more 
ample  provision  for  maintaining  them," — "  With"  such 
full  "  evidence  of  the  hostile  inttexibiliiy"  of  Great  Britain, 
"in  trampling  on  rights  which  no  independent  nation  can 
relinquish,  congress  ivill  feel  the  duty  of  putting  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  an  armour  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the 
crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and  ei- 
pectationa." 

On  the  29th,  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions presented  their  report,  in  which,  adopting 
the  language  of  the  president's  message,  they 
strongly  recommended,  "  That  the  United  States 
be  Immediately  put  into  an  armour  and  attitude 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with 
the  national  spirit  and  expectationa"  Bills 
agreeable  to  this  recommendation  passed  con- 
gress, preparatory  to  a  state  of  hostilities,  among 
which  was  one  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand 
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Sec.  S.  In  December,  the  president  communi 
cated  to  congress  an  official  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  "  Tippecanoe" — near  a  branch  of  the  Wa- 
bash— fought  November  7th,  between  an  anoy 
under  Gen.  Harrison,  governor  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated. 

The  aciack  wita  commenced  by  tile  Indians,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the  anny  of  Harrison  were 
in  a  measure  unprepared.  But,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
advantage, after  a  hard  fought  action,  the  Indians  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  nearly  seventy  killed,  and  upn-ards  of  ' 
a  hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  was  se- 
vere, being,  according  (o  official  return,  oue  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Sec.  10.  During  the  following  year,  1812, 
Louisiana  was  admitted  Into  the  union  as  a  so- 
vereign state. 

Until  the  year  1811,  Louisiana  comprehended  that  vast 
tract  of  country,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  by 
France,  in  1903,  At  thai  lime,  however,  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  which  was  then  a  disliocl  territorial  government, 
assumed  the  name  of  Louisiana,  and  was  admitted  the  fol- 
lowing  year  as  a  state  into  the  Union  ;  since  which  lime, 
the  remaining  portion  of  original  Louisiana  has  received 
distinct  denominations. 

Louisiana  was  first  discovered  in  1541,  by  Ferdinand  de 
Solo.  In  16^3,  Monsieur  de  la  Salle,  an  enterprising 
Frenchman,  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  named  the  country  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louia 
XIV.  A  French  settlement  was  begun  in  1699,  by  M. 
d'Ibberville,  in  Lower  Louisiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Perdido.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  slow.  In 
1712,  although  twenly-five  hundred  emigrants  had  arrived, 
iioly  four  hundred  whites  and  twenty  negroes  were  alive. 

Aboul  this  time,  ihe  French  government  made  a  grant  of 
the  country  to  M.  de  Crozal  for  a  term  of  ten  yean'  but 
after  five  years  he  relinquished  his  patent  lo  the  Missiasip 
pi  company.  In  the  same  year,  17L7,  the  city  of  Orieana 
was  founded. 

By  the  treaty  of  1763.  all  Louisiana  east  of  the  Missiasip 
pi  was  ceded  lo  England,  together  with  Mobile,  uiA«!i.Vwm 
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possessions  of  France  in  that  quarter.  Al'out  the  same 
time,  tlie  possessions  of  France  west  of  the  Mississippi  were 
•ecretly  ceded  to  Spain.  AAer  the  cession  to  Great  Britain, 
that  part  of  the  territory  which  lay  west  of  the  Mississippi 
received  the  name  of  West  Florida.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  Spain,  after  considerable  hesitft- 
tion,  took  part  with  the  United  States,  incited,  probably,  bj 
the  hope  of  regaining  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pL  In  1779,  Oalvoy,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  took  pot- 
session  of  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  other  settlements  of  the 
English  in  Florida  surrendered  successively.  By  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  the  Mississippi  was  made  the  western  boundary 
of  the  United  Suites  from  its  source  to  the  31st  degree  ot 
tiUitude,  and  following  this  line  to  the  St.  Mary's.  By  a 
treaty  of  the  same  date,  tLo  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Spain 
without  any  specific  boundaries.  This  omission  led  to  a 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which 
nearly  terminated  In  hostilities.  By  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
however,  in  1795,  boundary  lines  were  amicably  settled, 
and  New-Orleans  was  granted  to  American  citizens  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  their  effects  for  three  years  and  longer, 
unless  some  other  place  of  equal  importance  should  be  as- 
signed. No  other  place  being  assigned  within  that  time^ 
New-Orleans  continued  to  be  used  as  before. 

In  1800,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  by  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  France  and  Spain,  by  which  Louisiana 
was  guarantied  to  France,  and,  in  1801,  the  cession  was 
actually  made.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  intendant  of 
Louisiana  was  instructed  to  make  arrangements  to  deliver 
the  country  to  the  French  commissioners.  In  violation  o! 
the  treaty  of  Spain  with  the  United  States,  the  intendant, 
by  his  proclamation  of  October,  1802,  forbade  American 
citizens  any  longer  to  deposit  merchandize  in  the  port  ol 
New-Orleans.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  prohi- 
bition, great  sensibility  prevailed  in  congress,  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  occupy  the  place  by  force ;  but  after  an 
animated  discussion  the  project  was  relinquished,  and  ne- 
gotiations with  France  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  country  of  Louisiana,  which 
ended  in  an  agreement  to  that  eflfect,  signed  at  Paris,  April 
3(Hh,  1803,  by  which  the  United  States  were  to  pay  to 
France  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Early  in  December, 
1803,  the  commissioners  of  Spain  delivered  possession  to 
France;  and  on  the  ^Oi\i  oil  v(v«  ^aime  month,  the  authori- 
liet  of  France  duly  lxanat«tt«dL  v\i«  cAMi&r]  \a  ^<^  \^^W. 
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States.  Congress  had  provided  for  this  event,  and  under 
their  act,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  was  appointed  governor. 
By  an  act  of  Mvch,  1804,  thai  part  of  the  ceded  counlij 
wnich  lay  south  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-tbree  degrees  wu 
separated  frorn  the  rest,  and  called  the  Ttrrilory  of  Orltant. 
In  1611,  ihia  district  was  erected  into  a  stale,  and  in  1312, 
was  admilted  into  the  union  by  the  name  of  Louuiana. 

Sec.  11.  Oil  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  congreas 
passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  for  ninety  days, 
on  all  vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  agreeably  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
president.  This  measure,  it  was  understood, 
was  preparatory  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
which  the  executive  would  soon  urge  upon  con- 
gress to  declare. 

Sec.  12.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1812,  a  hill  de 
daring  war  against  Great  Britain,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  by  a  majority  of  seven- 
ty-nine to  forty-nine.  After  a  discussion  of  this 
bill  in  the  senate  till  the  17th,  it  passed  that 
body  also,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  thirteen, 
and  the  succeeding  day,  18th,*  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president. 

■  The  (allowing  ue  tbe  ordtn  in  coandl,  Frsneh  Aeentm,  and  the  coo- 
nqoent  acts  of  Ihe  Amencan  gavemmeal,  with  thcii  mpective  dMo,  pn- 
•HDteil  in  one  view : 

ie06,  May  16th,  Britiih  blocktida  from  the  Elba  lo  Brect. 

"     Nov.  aist,  Berlin  decree. 
1907,  Jul  6cb,  Brillah  order  in  ranndi.  prohilntin;  Ihe  couting  tnds. 

"      Not.  11th,  The  eetebnied  Britiih  ordin  in  council. 

"     Dee,  ITlh,  Milan  decree, 

••      Dec,  lad,  American  enibargo. 
1809,  Much  let,  Nwi-inlerumrM  wilh Great  BrituQ and  Fraac«,eM»- 


"     April  IMh.  Mr.  Enkirte'i  ncgotiatioa,  which  c^ned  the  tradi 

with  Eiwland, 
■      Jane  lUth,  Son  intercourte  with  Great  Britain 
1810,  Manh  letth,  RaiiibDuillet  decree, 
"      May  l*t,  Act  of  congrE«  o-nditianally  opening  the  trade  wilfa 

EuRland  and  Prance, 
"     No*.  ^,  Freodent'i  proclamatiop,  deelaiii^  the  French  decreei  I* 

be  reecinded. 


S,  April  4th,  Anxrican  embanio. 
JniM  Iflth,  DedantbooafwarbjUw  Uidtsd  S 
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The  principal  grounds  of  war,  Bet  forth  In  a 
message  of  the  president  to  congress,  June  lat, 
and  farther  explained  by  the  coniinUtee  on 
foreign  relatlODS,  in  their  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  message,  were  summarily — The  impres- 
ment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British;  the 
blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  supported  by  no 
adequate  force,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
American  commerce  had  been  plundered  In 
every  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country 
cut  off  from  their  legitimate  markets ;  and  the 
British  orders  in  council. 

On  lliese  grounds,  the  president  urged  the  declantion  of 
war.  In  unison  with  the  recommendation  of  the  preaideot, 
the  eoromiuee  on  foreign  relalions  •:oncluded  their  report  u 
follows: 

"Your  committee,  believing  that  the  freeborn  sons  of 
America  are  worthy  to  enjoy  ine  liberty  which  their  &thera 
purchased  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  ireaaure,  and  see 
mg  by  the  measures  adopted  bjr  Great  Britain,  a  course 
commenced  and  persisted  in,  which  might  lead  to  a  loss  of 
national  character  and  independence,  feel  no  hesiiaiion  ii 
advising  resistance  by  force,  in  which  the  Americans  of  the 

f  resent  day  will  prove  lo  the  enemy,  and  the  world,  itiat  we 
ave  not  only  inherited  that  liberty  which  our  bthers  gave 
us,  but  also  the  will  and  power  lo  maintain  it.  Relying  on 
the  puirioiism  of  the  nation,  and  conRdently  trusting  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  will  go  with  us  lobatilein  a  righieouscanie, 
and  crown  our  efforts  with  success,  your  committee  recom- 
mend  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.^' 

Against  this  declaration  of  war,  the  minority  in  the  bouse 
of  representatives,  among  which  were  found  the  principtl 
part  of  the  delegation  from  NeW'England,  in  an  address  to 
their  constituents,  solemnly  protested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  the  United  States  complained,  although 
in  some  respects  grievous,  were  not  of  a  nature,  in  the  pre- 
sent slate  of^the  world,  to  justify  war,  or  such  as  war  would 
be  likfly  to  remedy.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  they 
urged,  that  the  question  between  the  two  countries  had  once 
been  honorably  and  satisfacEorily  settled,  in  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  the  British  court  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinck- 
aey,  Aad  although  Uiot  treaty  but  not  been  ratified  by  Mi. 
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JeSerson,  the  arnutgemeDla  mighi  probably  anin  be  madei 
In  relalion  to  the  second  cause  of  war — the  blockade  of  her 
enemy's  ports  without  an  adequate  Ibice — the  minority  re- 
plied, that  this  was  not  designed  to  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  but  was  retaliatory  upon  France,  which 
had  taken  the  lead  in  aggreaaiona  upon  neutral  rights.  In 
addition,  it  was  said,  that,  as  the  repeal  of  the  French  de- 
crees had  been  officially  announced,  it  was  (o  be  expected 
that  a  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  would  aoon  lollow. 

In  conclusion  of  the  protest,  the  minority  spoke  as  follows: 

"  The  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  asking,  what  are 
the  United  Slates  to  gain  by  this  war  }  Will  the  gratilica- 
lion  of  some  privateersman  compensate  the  nation  for  thai 
sweep  of  OUT  legitimate  commerce  by  the  extended  marine 
of  our  enemy,  wnich  this  desperate  act  invites?  Will  Ca- 
nada compensate  the  middle  stales  for  New- York ;  or  the 
western  states  for  New-Orleans)  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
A  war  of  invasion  may  invite  a  retort  of  invasion.  When 
we  visit  the  peaceable,  and  to  us  innocent,  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  horrors  of  war,  can  we  be  assured  that  our 
own  coast  will  not  be  visited  with  like  horrors  1 

"  At  a  crisis  of  the  world,  such  as  the  present,  and  under 
impressions  such  a-i  these,  the  undersigned  could  not  cod- 
sider  the  war  into  which  the  United  Stales  have  in  secret 
been  precipitated,  as  necessary,  or  required  by  any  moral 
duty,  or  any  political  expediency." 

As  a  di^erence  of  views  respecting  the  war,  which  had 
now  been  declared,  prevailed  in  congress,  so  the  country 
generally  was  divided  into  two  opposite  parties  respecting 
It.  The  friends  of  the  administration  universally  commeni 
ing,  and  its  opposers  as  extensively  censuring  and  conderaik- 
ing  the  measure.  By  the  former,  the  war  was  strenuously 
urged  to  be  unavoidable  and  Jusl ;  by  the  latter,  with  equu 
decision,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  unpolitic,  unnecessary, 
and  unjust. 

Sec.  13.  The  military  establishments  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  were 
extremely  defective.  Acts  of  congress  permitted 
the  enlistment  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  but 
few  enlisted.  The  president  was  authorized  to 
raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  to  call  out  one 
hundred  thousand  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  seacoaat  and  the  Antlers.    Bu.^  Voi^ 
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want  of  proper  offlcera  waa  now  felt,  as  the 
ablest  revolutionary  heroes  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature.  Such  was  the  situation  of  thtn^Bi  U 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Sec.  14.  On  the  16th  of  August,  General  Hull, 
governor  of  Michigan,  who  had  been  sent,  at  the 
dead  of  about  two  thousand  live  hundred  men, 
to  Detroit,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  hi- 
hlan  hoatillllea  in  that  country,  surrendered  his 
army  to  the  British  general,  Brock,  without  a 
battle,  and  with  It  the  fort  of  Detroit,  together 
with  all  other  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  district  under  his  command. 

Some  lime  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  army  of  Hull 
destined  for  Detroit,  with  the  above  object  in  view,  was  col- 
lected at  Dayton,  in  Ohio.  About  the  middlt:  of  June,  or- 
ders having  been  received  from  the  government  lo  proceed 
to  Detroit,  the  army  left  Dayton,  and  passing  through  Stan- 
ton and  Urbana,  proceeded  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Ba- 
pids  of  ihe  Miami,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  tweo^ 
miles.  In  this  march,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  nume- 
rous objiruciions,  and  to  malie  thejr  on'n  road ;  yet  tbej 
reached  the  Rapids  on  (he  30lh  of  June. 

On  the  twent}--sixth,  four  days  previous  to  reaching  lbs 
Rapids,  Hall  had  received,  by  eipreas,  a  letter  from  the  aec- 
retary  of  war,  written  on  the  morning  of  (he  18th,  the  very 
day  on  whii;h  war  was  declared.  Yet,  that  letter  contained 
no  tidings  of  (he  aclunl  declaration  of  war ;  but  only  certain 
expressions,  from  which  it  might  be  gathered,  tliat  war 
would  soon  be  declared. 

For  (he  purpose  of  relieving  his  army,  and  facilitatingf 
their  march,  a  veaael  was  hired  to  convey  lo  Detroit  the 
aick,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  baggage.  Most  unfitT 
tunately.  this  vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  a  lieutenant  and 
thirty  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  near  Maiden, 
they  having  received  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war 
several  days  before  it  reached  Hull.  Among  other  article* 
taken  by  the  British,  was  a  trunk  of  public  papers,  bv  meant 
of  which  (hey  wer«  made  acquainted  with  the  number,  and 
condition,  and  objects  of  the  army. 

Ontlia2dorJttly,  Oen.  Hull  leceirod  a  letter,  fimnrded 
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by  maU,  from  the  secretary,  couveying  to  him  ihs  jntelli- 
geoce  of  (he  declaration  of  war. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  array  reached  Detroit,  wiiere  they 
lesitd  for  some  days,  from  a  wearisome  march  through  th« 
wilderness,  [he  latigues  of  which  they  had  sustainea  with 
exemplary  patience. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Gen.  Hull  rer«ived  a  letter  from  Hr. 
Eusiis,  the  secretary  of  war,  saying,  that  "  should  the  forco 
under  your  command  be  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  your  posla,  you  will  take  pos- 
lessioD  of  MaldeD,*  and  extend  your  conquests  as  ciicum 
.(tances  will  allow." 

In  reply  on  the  same  day,  Hull  slated  to  the  goveTDmeiit, 
ittai  he  did  not  think  his  force  equal  to  the  reduction  of 
Alalderi.  On  the  tenth,  he  made  a  similar  communication; 
■t  the  same  time  urging  the  importance  of  the  reduction  of 
Mdlden,  saying  that  this  fortress  must  be  secured,  or  his 
ariiiy  would  soon  be  without  provisions, 

notwithstanding  be  had  thus  communicated  to  the  ^o- 
veiunient  the  insufficiency  of  bis  force,  for  any  efiective 
opeialion — as  eaity  ss  the  12th  of  July,  he  crossed  into  Ca- 
nada;  and,  taking  post  at  Sandwich,  issued  from  thai  place 
a  proiilaniation,  in  which  he  boasted  of  a  force  adequate  to 
breaking  down  all  opposition. 

Thii  army  continued  at  Sandwich,  while  detachments 
were  fctnt  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  reconoiteritig  the  ad- 
jacent lountry,  and  collecting  provisions.  On  the  l5lh  of 
July,  a  psrty  of  Americans,  under  Col.  Cass,  attacked  a 
party  ot  British  who  were  stationed  to  guard  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Auz  Canards,  four  miles  from  Maiden.  In  this 
attack,  lie  Americans  we'e  successful;  but  soon  aA«r 
abandoni  i  the  bridge,  by  order  of  ihe  general,  and  retuKi- 
ed  to  the  camp. 

On  the  first  of  August,  intelligence  was  received  ^y  the 
American  general  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress  at  HJ*ckinaw, 
on  the  17^  of  July.  The  garrison,  at  this  plac*i  consisted 
of  hot  fifty-six  men,  under  the  command  </  Lieutenant 
Hanks  of  the  artillery.     The  enemy  amranted  to  man 


men,  tai  wu  connilered  the  Krong  hold  of  ^  Bntuh,  m  Um  proriDC*  gf 
Umst  CMMiJt  The  importanM  of  t»WW  .?<>»"<»  of,«a"  *>»to« 
■raMftooi  Ihe  bet,  dut  while  th>Bntift>>«l<'*t.  Dwy  woU  St  iDj  tins 
lutd  d(«whinrtn  on  llw  oppowte  Ame^tan  bulk,  >l«nf  wUcfa  pu^  (to 
md  fiian  Ohio  to  Detroit,  sad  thns  AtsfMft  ■<>»li«  fir  tlw  AuniWB 
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than  on«  thonsand.  Until  the  moment  of  a  demaiut  to  nr 
render,  no  intelligence  had  been  leceired  by  the  garrisM 
of  the  declaralion  of  war.  This  event  justly  filled  HdIi 
with  surprise  and  consternation,  as  he  had  now  no  meaat 
of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  restless  hordes  of  nortli 
ern  savages. 

On  the  5lh  of  August,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  fortrest  oi 
Maiden.  But,  aa  the  artillery  had  not  arrived,  it  was  de- 
cided to  wait  two  days,  and  (hen  to  proceed  with  or  with- 
out it,  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  communications  were  re- 
ceived from  Generals  Porter  and  Hall,  who  commanded  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  that  the  enemy  were  leaving  their 
posts,  in  that  quarter,  and  were  concentrating  their  htca 
at  Maiden.  At  the  same  lime,  Hull  was  informed,  thai  tw 
could  not  depend  upon  assistance  from  General  Dearboni. 
the  commander-in'chief.  although  the  latter  had  been  di- 
rected by  (he  government  to  invade  Canada  from  Niagan, 
and  co-operate  with  Hull.  Under  all  the  aspects  of  (he 
case,  although  his  delayed  artillery  had  arrived,  Hull  is- 
sued orders,  on  (he  afternoon  of  (he  seventh,  for  his  am; 
to  return  to  Detroit. 

An  order  to  ihe  officers  and  army  so  unexpected  as  this— 
at  a  moment,  when  they  were  anticipating  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, and  the  honors  due  from  it — was  like  a  thunder-bolt 
upon  (hem.  The  murmurs  of  the  volunteers  and  regular 
troops  were  loud.  They  upbraided  their  commander  with 
pit  3  ill  an  i  mil  y,  and  even  treachery;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  restrained  by  their  own  officers,  io 
whom  they  confided.  The  disappointment,  and  vexation 
wKich  ensued  can  be  better  imagiaed  than  described ;  all 
conlHence  in  their  leader  was  evidently  at  an  end;  if  ires- 
cheroui.  he  might  deliver  them  up  to  be  massacred;  and  il 
was  evia*Qt  be  was  deficient  in  the  skill  and  ability  necei' 
sary  to  coiamand.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  ihis  gal- 
lant little  art^.y  was  compelled  to  abandon,  almost  in  dis- 
grace, the  flatteijng  hopes  which  they  thought  themselves 
on  the  point  of  resizing. 

On  the  8ih  of  Augun,  the  American  army  recrossed  the 
nver,  and  again  took  iob(  a(  Detroi(. 

On  the  fourleonth,  a  B.itish  force,  under  command  of  Ge- 
neral Brock  took  a  poHir^n  opposite  Detroit,  where  tbey 
proceeded  to  erect  batteries.  On  the  fifteenth.  Brock  sent 
a  Bag  bearing  a  summoua  to  Un  AioAiic&a  general  to  sur- 
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coder.  The  aummons  concluded  in  these  words :  "  It  it 
u  from  my  inclination  to  join  in  a  war  of  extermination ^ 
tnt  you  muBt  be  awaie,  that  the  numerous  body  of  Indians, 
vho  have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops,  will  be  beyond 
ny  control  the  moment  the  contest  commences." 

To  this  summons,  hd  answer  was  returned,  that  the  foit 
vould  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The  British  im- 
nediately  opened  their  batteries,  and  continued  to  throw 
ihells,  during  a  zreat  part  of  the  night.  The  fire  was  re- 
umed,  but  with  Tittle  efTect,  on  either  side.  In  the  mom' 
ag,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  British  were  landing  their 
roops  at  Spring  Wells,  under  cover  of  their  ships.  To 
prevent  the  landing  from  the  fort,  was  a  matter  impossible: 
he  town  lying  between  it,  and  the  river.  But  if  Hull  had 
lot  neglected  the  advice  of  his  officers,  he  might  have  ef- 
ectunlTy  prevented  it,  by  erecting  batte  ies  on  the  bank, 
vhere  ihey  would  be  compelled  to  debark.  A  strange  fk- 
olity  seemed  to  attend  this  unforiuaate  man.  The  enemy 
i&ving  landed,  about  ten  o'clock  advanced  towards  the  ibrt, 
J)  close  column,  and  twelve  deep.  From  the  posittoo  of  the 
brt,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  approach  within  two  hun- 
Ired  yards,  before  its  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear,  being 
hus  far  sheltered  by  the  town.  The  American  force  vms, 
lowever,  judiciously  disposed  to  prevent  their  advance. 

All  was  now  silent  expectation,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Ame- 
■icans  were  beiiiing  high,  in  anticipation  of  successful  re- 
listance.  Bui,  at  this  moment,  what  were  the  surprise  and 
nortificolion  of  the  Americans,  at  hearing  orders  to  retire 
o'ihe  (ortl  And  no  sooner  were  they  in  their  fort,  than 
liey  were  directed  to  stack  their  arms — immediately  after 
which  a  while  Hug  was  suspended  from  (he  walls,  in  token 
)f  submission  A  British  officer  rode  up  to  ascertain  the 
zause,  for  this  surrender  was  no  less  unexpected  to  the  as- 
nitants.  A  capitulation  was  agreed  to.  without  even  sti- 
pulating the  terms.  Words  are  wanting  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  Americans,  on  this  occasion ;  they  consider- 
ed themselves  basely  betrayed,  in  thus  surrendering  to  art 
inferior  force,  without  filing  a  gun,  when  they  were  firmly 
courinced  that  that  force  was  in  their  power.  They  had 
piovisions  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  and  were  provided  with 
ill  the  requisite  munitions  of  war.  They  were  compelled, 
thus  humiliated,  lo  march  out,  and  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  at  discretion.  The  British  look  immediate  pos> 
session  of  the  fort,  with  all  the  public  property  it  conlaine4\ 
unongst  which  there  ivere  forty  buteu  ol  ^-«&«t,  Sim 
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kQndred  rounds  of  fixed  twenty-four  pound  shot,  one  lraii« 
dred  thousand  hall  cartridges,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  twenty-five  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  eight 
of  hrass,  the  greater  number  of  which  had  been  captured  hy 
the  Americans  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  whole  territory,  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  district  of  the  general,  were  also 
formally  surrendered ;  and  the  detachments  under  Colonels 
Cass  and  M*Arthur,  as  well  as  the  party  under  Capt.  Brush, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation.*  Orders  had  been  dis- 
patched the  evening  before,  for  the  detachment  under  Cass 
and  M* Arthur  to  return,  and  they  had  approached  almost 
sufficiently  near  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  their  accidental  situation  might  enable  them  to  ren 
der  the  most  material  service  during  the  attack.  They 
were  surprised  at  the  silence  which  prevailed,  when  every 
moment  was  expected  to  announce  the  conflict ;  and  that 
surprise  was  changed  into  rage,  when  they  learned  the  ca- 
pitulation. A  British  officer  was  dispatched  to  the  river 
Raisin,  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Capt.  Brush,  who  at 
first  gave  no  credit  to  so  improbable  a  tale,  and  actuall}*^  put 
the  officer  in  confinement.  The  melancholy  story  was, 
however,  soon  confirmed  by  some  Americans,  who  had  es- 
caped. Captain  Brush  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the 
capitulation,  declaring  that  Hull  had  no  right  to  include 
him,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  state  of  Ohio.  He 
first  deliberated  whether  he  should  destroy  the  public  stores, 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  could  not 
carry  away ;  but,  reflecting  that  this  might  be  used  as  a 
pretext  for  harsh  treatment  to  his  countrymen?  he  resolved 
to  abandon  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  and 
militia  were  permitted  to  return  home;  but  the  regulars, 
together  with  the  general,  were  taken  to  Canada. 

In  his  official  dispatch.  Gen.  Hull  labored  to  free  his  con- 
duct from  censure,  by  bringing  into  view  the  inferiority  of 
his  force,  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy — his  not  exceed- 
ing eight  hundred  eflective  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  amount- 
ing to  thirteen  hundred,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  In- 
dians;— and  also  the  dangers  which,  threatened  him  from 
numerous  western  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  swarming  in 

*  The  detachment  under  Coloneln  Cam  and  M' Arthur,  here  alluded 

to,  conaisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifVv  men.     They  had  been  dispatched 

for  the  purpose  of  aaaatin^  C%.^\«iu  &Tvah  to  make  his  way  in  safety  to 

D^roit,  with  suppWca  tot  \.Yve  wrn^,  v«\wt\\  \v»A  \kkcv  ^srvroAniVs  Gar. 

MeigB,  of  Ohk>.  uadei  ibe  ^x«c^ii  oC^&sAXfiffiMs. 
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the  neighboring  woodt^  and  who  were  ready,  in  case  of  his 
defeat,  to  rush  lo  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Anieri- 

Whether  the  views  which  induced  this  gurrender  of  Hull 
were  in  reality  justly  foiinded  or  not,  the  public  mind  vrai 
altogether  unprepared  for  an  occurrence  so  disaatrouG  and 
mortifying. 

Not  long  after,  Gen.  Hull  was  exchanged  for  thirty  Bri- 
tish prisoners.  Neither  the  government  nor  the  people 
were  saiistied  with  his  excuses.  The  affair  was  solemnly 
investigated  by  a  court  martial.  He  was  charged  with  trea< 
son,  cowardice,  and  unoflirer-like  conduct.  On  the  first 
charge,  tbe  court  declined  giving  an  cpinion;  on  the  two 
last,  he  was  sentenced  to  death;  but  was  recommended  to 
mercy,  in  consequence  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his 
advanced  age.  The  sentence  was  reiniued  by  the  presi- 
dent ;  but  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck  from  the  roll* 
of  the  army.* 

Sec.  15.  On  the  19th  of  August,  three  days  af- 
ter the  unfortunule  surrender  of  Detroit,  that  se- 
ries of  splendid  naval  achievements,  for  which 
this  war  was  dislingnlahed,  was  commenced  by 
Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  United  States'  frigate 
Constitution,  who  captured  the  British  frigate 
Guerrlere,  commandeiJ  by  Capt.  Dacres. 

The  American  frigate  was  superior  in  force  only  by  u 
few  guns,  but  the  difference  bore  no  comparison  lo  the  dis- 
parity of  the  conflict.  The  loss  of  the  Constitution  was 
seven  killed,  and  seven  wounded,  while  that  on  board  iho 
Gaerriere  was  fifteen  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded; 
among  the  latter  was  Capt.  Dacres.  The  Constitution  sus- 
taineflso  little  injury,  that  she  was  ready  for  action  the  suc- 
ceeding day ;  but  the  British  frigate  was  so  much  damaged, 
that  she  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt. 

Sec.  16  On  the  13th  of  August,  another  naval 
victory  was  achieved— the  United  States'  frigate 
Essex,  Capt.  Porter,  falling  in  with  and  captur- 
ing the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert,  after  an  ac- 
tion of  only  eight  minutes. 

This  engagement  took  place  off  the  gr&nd  bank  of  New* 
■  Bitckimridge't  lUttorr  of  OmTIki. 
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filimiUaDd.  A  ainffle  broailaida  from  the  American  firigM 
K  compleMly  riddled  the  sloop,  that,  on  Mriking  her  co> 
louts,  although  she  had  but  three  men  wounded,  she  hid 
teren  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The  frigate  sofiered  not 
the  slightest  iujury. 

Sec.  17.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  commander  in  chief; 
Gen.  Dearborn,  was  turned  towards  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  for  which  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
and  considerable  military  stores,  were  collecled, 
at  different  points  along  the  Canada  line.  Skil- 
ful officers  of  the  navy  were  also  dispatched,  for 
the  purpose  of  arming  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  On- 
tario, and  Champlain,  if  possible  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy there,  and  to  aid  the  operations  of  the 
American  forces. 

The  American  troops  were  distributed  into 
three  divisions — ode  under  General  Harrison, 
called  the  North  Western  army  ;  a  second  under 
Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Lewistown, 
called  the  army  of  the  Centre;  and  a  third  under 
the  commander  in  chief.  Gen.  Dearborn,  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Plattsburg  and  Greenbush,  call- 
ed the  army  of  the  North. 

Sec.  18.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
October,  1812,  a  detachment  of  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  crossed 
the  river  Niagara,,  and  attacked  the  British  oa 
Q.ueenaiown  heights.  This  detachment,  und» 
the  command  of  Col.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer, 
■ucceeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy;  hut,  not  be- 
ing reinforced  by  the  militia  from  the  American 
Bide,  as  was  expected,  they  were  ultimately  re- 
pulsed, and  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
British  general,  Brock,  was  killed  during  theeo- 
gagement. 

TIm  foicea  dengDMl  to  Mona^  W^hta,  wen  diviM 
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mto  two  columns;  one  of  three  hundred  militia,  under  CoL 
Tan  Rensselaer ;  the  other  of  three  hundred  regulars,  un- 
der Col.  Christie.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  Col.  Fen- 
wick's  artillory,  and  afterwards  the  residue  of  the  troops. 

Much  embarrassment  was  experienced  by  the  boats  from 
the  eddies,  as  well  as  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  in  crossinr 
the  river.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  leading  the  van,  landMl 
first,  with  one  hundred  men.  Scarcely  had  he  leaped  from 
the  boat,  when  he  received  four  severe  wounds,  and,  as  it 
was  then  supposed,  mortnl. 

The  command  now  devolved  upon  Capl.  Wool,  the  senior 
officer  of  ihe  regular  troops,  who  himself  also  was  wounded 
by  a  ball,  uhicb.  striking  him  sideways,  passed  through 
both  his  thighs.  Not  entirely  disabled,  he  repaired  lo  Van 
Bensaelaer,  and  volunteered  for  any  service  which  might  re- 
lieve the  troops  of  the  latter,  whose  situciian  was  now  ex- 
tremely critical.  Col.  Van  Renseelaer  directed  the  storm- 
ing of  the  British  bellery.  upon  the  heights.  Wool  imme- 
diately conducted  his  force  silently  and  rircuiiously.  leaving 
the  battery  to  his  right,  until  he  had  passed  it,  and  attained 
an  eminence  which  commanded  it.  The  British  finding 
that  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  left  it  lo  the  Americans, 
and  retreated  down  the  heights  of  Queenstown. 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  Americans  had  fallen  into 
disorder,  when  ihey  again  beheld  their  foe  advancing. 
The  intrepid  Brock  was  at  their  head,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  aboutlhree  hundred  men  from  Fori  George,  An  officer 
raiseds  while  flag,  in  token  of  surrender  ;  Wool  indignant- 
ly pulled  it  down.  To  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he 
could  form  his  men,  he  dispatched  a  body  of  sixty  men,  who 
advanced,  but  retreated  without  firing  a  gun.  The  British 
followed,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the  brink  vf  'he  pr» 
einice.  One  soldier  was  about  to  descend;  Wool  ordered 
him  to  be  shot;  but  as  the  musket  was  levelled,  he  return- 
ed. Thus  prohibiting  either  surrender  or  retreat,  and  being 
ably  seconded  by  his  officers.  Wool  rallied,  and  led  on  his 
troope  to  the  attack.  The  British,  in  their  turn,  gave  way, 
and  retreated  down  the  hill.  Brock  attempted  to  rally  them 
amidst  a  galling  fire  from  the  Americans;  but  in  the  B^ 
tempt,  this  brave  and  gallant  foe  was  mortally  wounded. 
His  party  no  longer  attempted  resistance,  but  fled  in  disorder. 

Q«n.  Van  Renaselaer  now  crossed  over,  for  the  purposo 
«f  fortifying  the  heights,  preparatory  to  another  attack, 
ritould  (be  repulsed  enemy  be  reinforced.  This  doty  ha 
uaigDed  to  Lieut  Totten,  an  able  eogtuwi. 
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But  the  fortune  of  llie  day  tvas  not  yet  decided.  Al  thm 
o'clock  in  rln;  afu-rnoon,  the  enemy,  bising  reinrurci-d  by  •►  • 
veial  hundred  Chippewn  [tidians,  rallied,  and  ag.iii)  advan- 
ced, but  were  a  third  time  rt^pulsed.  At  this  mociunt.  Gen. 
Van  Renttat'laer,  perfieivini;  ihe  inililia  od  the  op|"  site  aide 
embarking  but  alowly.  hasiily  recrossed  the  river,  to  accele- 
rate their  movements.  But  what  was  his  chagrin.  <inieaeli- 
iog  the  Aincrioai]  side,  to  hear  more  than  twelvi  hundred 
of  the  militia  posiiiiely  ri-fuse  lo  embark.  The  si_  htof  lie 
engagamuni  hnd  cooled  that  ardor  which,  previously  lo  ihs 
attack,  (he  cotninander  iti  chief  could  scarcely  restrain. 
While  their  countrymen  «-ere  nobly  struggling  iV  victory, 
they  could  remnin  idle  s|H>rtutor3  of  the  scene.  .\ll  ihati 
brave,  rcsinliiie,  and  henevolent  cammaodcr  could  <!o.  Gen 
Van  Reii»s^'laerdid — he  urged,  entreated.  commi>i.rled.  bui 
il  was  all  in  vain.  Eifjfhi  hiitidred  BritJGh  soldi  rs,  from 
Fort  Geor^'e,  now  hove  in  Bight,  and  pressed  on  1 1  renew 
the  atiuck.  The  Amertciitis.  fur  a  time,  continuei'  to  strug- 
gle against  this  force,  hul  were  fiuatly  obliged  lo  Mirrendet 
themselves  pii.soners  of  war. 

The  nnmlier  of  American  troops  killed  amounted  to  about 
sixty,  and  about  KDii  hundred  were  wounded.  Tliosethat 
turrendiTed  lliemselvi'S  prisoners  of  n'ar,  indulging  the 
wounded,  uere  iilmut  seven  hundred.  The  loss  ol  ihc  Bri- 
tieh  is  unkMiwn,  bui  ii  must  have  been  severe. 

Allhoiigli  the  issue  of  this  battle  was  unfortunate,  seldom 
has  Atnericiin  valor  shuue  more  conspicuously,  or  a  victorr 
been  reliiniiiished  with  more  reluctance.  Had  but  a  small 
part  of  the  "  idle  men"  passed  over  at  the  critical  momeni, 
when  uiged  by  their  brave  commander,  revolutionary  his- 
tory can  tell  of  few  nobler  achievements  than  this  would 
have  been. 

Sec.  I'.t.  On  the  17lh  of  October,  another  naval 
victory  was  achieved  over  an  enemy  decidedly 
superior  in  force,  and  under  circumstances  the 
mo8l  favorable  to  him.  This  vsras  the  capture 
of  the  brig  Frolic,  of  twenty-two  guns,  by  the 
iloop  of  war  Wasp. 

Captain  Jones  had  returned  from  France  two  weeks  after 
the  declaraiion  of  wor,  and  on  the  13ih  of  Octob -r,  again 
put  to  se.'i.  On  the  17ih,  he  fell  in  with  six  merchuiii  shipik 
onder  convoy  of  a  brig,  and  two  ships,  armed  null  sixteen 
gnrta  each.     The  brig,  ntucH  proved  to  bo  the  Froli^ 
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Capt.  Whrnynlea,  dropped  behind,  wutle  the  others  made 
nil.  At  hair  past  eleven,  the  action  began  by  the  enemy's 
cannon  and  musketry.  In  five  minutes,  the  main-top  maM 
was  shut  away,  and  (ailing  down  with  the  main-top-aail  yard 
across  the  larboard  fore  and  fore-lop-sail,  rendered  her  Read 
ynrds  unmanageBble,  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  In  [wo 
minutes  more,  her  gafl!^  and  mizen  top-gallant-ma  si  were 
shot  away.  The  sea  being  excttedingly  rough,  the  muzzles 
of  the  Wasp's  guns  were  someiimes  under  water. 

The  English  fired  as  their  vessel  rose,  so  that  their  shot 
was  either  thrown  away,  or  touched  only  the  rigging  of  the 
Americans ;  the  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  sunk, 
and  every  time  struck  the  hull  of  her  aniagonisL  The 
fire  of  (he  Frolic  was  soon  slackened,  and  Capt.  Jones  de- 
termined to  board  her.  As  the  crew  leaped  on  board  the 
eneroy's  vessel,  their  aurprise  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  as 
they  found  no  person  on  deck,  except  three  ofiicers  and  the 
neaman  at  the  wheel.  The  deck  was  slippery  with  blood, 
and  presented  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin.  The  officers  now 
threw  down  iheir  swords  in  submission,  and  Lieut.  Biddle^ 
of  the  Wiisp,  leaped  into  the  rige'ing.  to  haul  down  the  co- 
lors, which  were  still  flying.  Thus,  in  ibrty-three  minutes, 
ended  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  recorded  in  nav&l 
history.  The  loss,  on  board  the  Frolic,  was  tbirtv  killed, 
and  fifty  wounded  j  on  board  the  Wasp,  five  were  killed,  and 
five  slightly  wounded.  The  Wasp  and  Frolic  were  both 
captured  ihe  same  day,  by  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Poic- 
tiers,  Capt.  Ceresford. 

Sec.  20.  Tlie  above  Bplendid  achievement  A 
Capt.  Jones  was  followed  on  the  25th  of  October 
by  another  not  mi]Ch  leas  splendid  and  decisive, 
by  Commodore  Decatur,  of  the  frigate  United 
States,  of  forty-four  guns,  who  captured  the  Ma- 
cedonian off  the  Western  Isles,  a  frigate  of  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty -nine  guna,  and  man- 
ned with  three  hundred  men. 

Id  this  action,  which  continued  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
Macedonian  lost  thirty-six  killed,  and  sixty-eight  wounded: 
on  board  the  United  States,  seven  only  were  killed,  and  five 
wounded.  The  British  frigate  lost  ner  main-mast,  main- 
top-mast, and  main-yatd,  end  was  injured  in  her  hull.  The 
United  States  suffered  k>  liule,  that  a  return  to  port  WU 
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Ad  act  of  generosity  and  benevolence  on  the  piiit  of  ov 
brave  tars,  of  this  victorious  frigate,  deserves  to  be  hono^ 
ably  recorded.  The  carpenter,  who  was  unfortunately  Inll- 
ed  m  the  conflict  with  the  Macedonian,  had  left  three  small 
children  to  the  care  of  a  worthless  mother.  When  the 
circumstance  became  known  to  the  brave  seaman,  they 
instantly  made  a  contribution  amon^  themselves,  to  this 
amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  placed  it  in  safe  handt; 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the 
unhappy  orphans. 

Sec,  21.  December  29th,  a  second  naval  victory 
was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  at  this  time 
commanded  by  Com.  Bainbridge,  over  the  Java, 
a  British  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  but  carry- 
ing forty-nine,  with  four  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Lambert,  who  was  mortally 
wounded. 

This  action  was  fought  off  St.  Salvador,  and  continued 
nearly  two  hours,  when  the  Java  struck,  having  lost  sixty 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  The  Con- 
stitution had  nine  men  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  the  commander,  finding  his  prize 
incapable  of  being  brought  in,  was  obliged  to  burn  her. 

Sec.  22.  Thus  ended  the  year  1812.  With 
the  exception  of  the  naval  victories  already 
mentioned,  and  some  others  of  the  same  kind, 
equally  honorable  to  America,  nothing  impor- 
tant was  achieved.  Neither  of  the  armies  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  Canada  had  obtained 
any  decisive  advantage,  or  were  in  possession  of 
any  post  in  that  territory.  Further  prepara- 
tions, however,  were  malcing  for  its  conquest 
Naval  armaments  were  collecting  on  the  lalces; 
and  the  solSiers  in  their  winter  quarters,  were 
.ookiug  forward  to  "  battles  fought  and  victories 
won." 

To  fill  up  the  minute  history  of  the  campaign  of  1812, 
it  may  be  stated,  in  this  place,  that  the  call  for  assistance, 
on  the  part  of  Gen.  Hull,  was  answered  by  the  people  of 
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OhiD  and  Kentucky,  who  raieed  ten  Ihousaad  volunleera^ 
a  considerable  part  of  which  were  on  the  march  Ibr  De- 
troit, when  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  that  post  rpach- 
ed  them.  Insteaa  of  repressing  the  ardor  of  these  biaTS 
and  pairioiic  men,  the  abore  intelligence  stimulated  them 
to  higher  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  William  Henry  Harrison,  al 
that  time  governor  oi  the  Indiana  territory,  was  appointed 

S  congress  (o  the  command  of  the  whole  western  forces. 
J  was  at  this  time  at  the  rirer  3l.  Mary's,  with  two  thou- 
sand troops.  Another  division,  equal  in  number,  under  Ge- 
neral Winchester,  had  reached  fort  E>efiaDce ;  but,  being  in 
want  of  provisions,  were  obliged  to  be  relieved  by  Harri- 
son and  nis  troops,  who  marched  from  St.  Mary's  for  that 
purpose.  A  junction  having  been  formed,  the  whole  force 
agam  took  post  at  St.  Mary's. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians  in  Indiana  territory,  manr- 
Testing  a  hostile  spirit,  Oovemor  Shelby  of  Kentucky  issued 
an  address,  calling  for  the  assistance  of  mounted  volunteers 
for  the  defence  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Tlus  call  was 
promptly  answered,  and  by  the  2d  of  October,  more  than 
2000  had  assembled  at  Vineennes.  These  troops  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Hopkins.  On  the 
lOtb  they  took  post  at  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash. 

Deemmg  it  important,  for  the  safety  of  both  the  above 
territoriea,  to  destroy  several  towns,  belonging  to  the  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  the  troops  set  forth  for  this  purpose.  Oene- 
ml  Hopkins,  however,  proving  himself  unable  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  inaubordiaation,  which  broke  forth  among  ths 
volunteers,  the  expedition  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

In  November,  another  expedition,  undertaken  by  the  same 
officers,  was  conducted  with  belter  success.  With  1000  men, 
he  destroyed  on  the  19th  of  November  the  Prophet's  town, 
and  the  Kickapoo  village. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition,  under  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, on  the  momiagofthe  Mtfa  of  October,  against  the  Bri- 
tish at  Queenstown,  has  already  been  noticed.  Early  in 
November,  this  general,  having  resigned  his  command,  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Alexander  Smyth,  who,  affecting  to  be- 
lieve that  a  happier  destiny  would  crown  a  similar  expe-  ' 
dition  conducted  by  himself  issued  an  inflated  address  to 
the  "men  of  New- York,"  announcing  his  intention  of  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  America  in  a  few  days  on  the  SDoret 
of  Canada,  and  inviting  tbera  to  "  come  on,"  and  participal* 
ID  the  gloiy  which  rouM  attend  \\»  enVeiYnK-    '^^i^^'n* 
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was  increased  by  those  who  obe3red  his  call,  and  that  d 
General  Portei,  who  was  associated  with  him,  and  wast« 
command  the  volunteers,  to  4500  men.  ^  The  morning  of 
the  28th  of  November  was  assigned  as  the  time  for  crosr 
ing.  So  tardy  were  the  movements  of  the  troops,  that  un- 
til afternoon,  the  first  division  was  not  ready  to  leave  the 
American  shore.  The  enemy  appeared  in  force  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  A  council  of  officers  decided,  that  it  was  in- 
expedient, at  that  time,  to  cross ;  and  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  debark.  They  were  disappointed  and  dissatisfied; 
but  their  clamor  was  appeased  by  the  assurance  that  ano- 
ther attempt  would  speedily  be  made. 

'*  The  next  day,  they  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness 
to  embark  on  the  first  of  December.  But  their  first  disap- 
pointment had  sensibly  damped  their  ardor.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  boats  were  not  ready  to  move,  and  when 
ready  but  1500  men  were  ^oimd  willing  to  cross.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  decided  unanimously  against  proceeding,  and 
again  the  troops  were  ordered  to  debark.  The  plan  of  in- 
vading Canada  was  abandoned  for  the  season.  The  blame 
of  these  failures  was  attributed  by  the  soldiers  to  their  comr 
mander ;  and  so  highly  were  they  exasperated,  that  for  se- 
veral days  his  life  was  in  danger  Irom  their  fury. 

"  The  army  of  the  north,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Dearborn,  was  stationed  at  Greenbush,  near  Al- 
bany, and  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain.  From  the 
latter  post,  a  detachment  marched  a  short  distance  into  Ca- 
nada, surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and 
destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Other 
movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people ;  but  af 
ter  the  misfortunes  at  Detroit  and  Niagara,  the  general 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage  in  any  important  ente^ 
prise. 

*'  Thus  ended  the  campais^n  of  1812.  Although  on  many 
occasions  extraordinary  gallantry  had  been  displayed,  y^ 
nothing  to  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  the  losses  sus- 
tained were  numerous  and  heavy.  They  who  approved  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  felt  disappointed,  mortified,  and  de- 
jected. They  attributed  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  conduct  of  the  federalists,  whom  they  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  prevent  enlistments  iuto  the  army,  and  of 
maintaining  the  most  pernicious  doctrines  ia  relation  to  the 
militia.  The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  these 
repeated  failures  to  the  imbecility  of  the  administration,  and 
fo  the  unwise  selection  oC  mUitatY  officers.    They  assumed 
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a  bolder  tone  of  ccnnire,  and  evinced  a  mora  detenninod 
spirit  of  opposition. '" 

See.  23.  The  military  operations  of  the  campaign 
of  1813  were  considerably  diversified,  extending 
along  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
States.  The  location  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  American  forces  was  as  follows :  The  army  of 
the  weal,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  was  placed  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie  ;  the  army  of  the  centre, 
under  Gen.  Dearborn,  between  the  Lakes  Onta- 
rio and  Erie  ;  and  the  arpiy  of  the  north,  under 
CSen.  Hampton,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  British  forces  in  Canada  were  under 
the  genera]  superintendence  of  Sir  George  Pro- 
vost, under  whom  Colonels  Proctor  and  Vincent 
had  in  charge  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces ;  while  the  care  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Gen.  Sheaffe. 

Sec.  24.  The  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
on  the  commencement  of  winter,  were  at  Frank- 
linton,  in  Ohio.  The  plan  of  this  general  had 
for  its  otiject  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force 
at  the  Rapids,  whence  he  designed  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Detroit,  which  was  still  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  British.  In  the  mean  while,  Gen. 
"Winchester  continued  at  Fort  Defiance,  with 
about  800  men,  chiefly  from  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Kentucky.  Early  in  January,  Inti- 
mations were  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Frenchtown,  which  is  situated  on 
the  river  Ratsin,  twenty-six  miles  from  Detroit, 
that  a  large  body  of  British  and  Indians  were 
about  to  concentrate  at  that  place.  Exposed  aa 
they  must  be  from  the  presence  of  a  ferocioni 
enemy,  they  sought  protection  from  the  Ameri- 

*  OMoijrof  theUuted  Sutet. 
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can  genera).  Cootrary  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  Winchester  resolved  W 
Bend  a  force  to  their  relief,  and  accordingly  de- 
tached a  body  of  men,  with  orders  to  wait  at 
Preaque  iBle,  until  joined  by  the  main  body. 

On  reaching  the  latter  place,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  a  party  of  British  and  Indians  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  Frenchtown.  The 
resolution  was  Immediately  taken  to  attack 
them,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Win- 
chester. In  this  attack,  the  Americans  were  sufr 
cessfui,  and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
place,  they  encamped  on  the  spot,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  twentieth,  when  they  were 
joined  by  General  Winchester.  The  American 
force  now  exceeded  750  men.*  Here,  on  the 
morning  of  January  22d,  the  Americans  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  combined  force  of  Britiab 
and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Americans  were  signally  routed — many  of 
them  were  killed,  and  not  far  from  five  hundred 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Gen. 
Winchester.  After  the  surrender,  nearly  all  the 
American  prisoners  were  inhumanly  butchered 
by  the  savages,  although  Proctor  had  pledged  his 
honor,  that  their  lives  and  private  properly 
should  he  secure 

Sciircely  had  ihe  Americans  surrendered,  than,  contrarj 
to  expre&s  stipii  In  lions,  ihesivords  of  the  officers  were  talieD 
from  them,  and  many  of  thorn  were  stripped  almost  naked, 
and  robbed.  The  dead  also  were  stripped  and  scalped, 
while  the  tomahawk  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  of  ihe 

remained,  with  but  few  exceptions,  instead  of  being  guarded 
by  British  soldiers,  were  delivered  to  the  charge  of  the  In- 

•  IliitoriB™  do  not  iijree  u  to  the  numbpr  of  American  troopa.  Dt 
HdIiihv  HlalcB  ilii.  number  e(  1100,  The  tbrce  of  Proctor  coihuMiI,  tf 
wirding  w  tbU  kulbor,  oC30U  Britiah  tnxipa,  uul  GOO  ImlUm. 
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4mbb,  U>  be  conducted  in  the  rear  of  (he  arm?  to  Mald«i. 
But  few  of  them,  however,  ever  reached  the  Briliab  garri- 
son, being  either  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  Indians  at  th« 
time,  or  reserved  to  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  or  to  be  lansom- 
fd  al  an  exorbitant  charge. 

By  this  bloody  iiage<!y,  all  Kentucky,  observes  an  hislo 
nnn,*  was  liierally  in  mourning;  for  the  soldiers  thus  massa- 
cred, tortured,  burnt,  or  denied  the  common  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, were  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  state ;  many 
of  them  young  men  of  fortune  and  property,  with  nnmeroua 
friends  and  relatives.  The  remains  of  these  brave  youth 
lay  on  the  ground,  beat  by  the  storms  of  heaven,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  until  the  ensuing  autumn, 
when  their  friends  and  relations  ventured  to  gather  up  their 
blear.hing  bones,  and  consigned  them  to  the  tomb. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  catastrophe,  Qen.  Harrison 
.  dispatched  a  surgeon,  by  the  name  of  M'Keehan,  for  the 
purpose  of  aitendmg  the  wounded,  and  with  money  to  pro- 
vide such  things  as  they  might  need.  The  surgeon,  not- 
withstanding his  flag,  his  sacred  errand,  and  i-n  open  letter 
to  any  British  officer,  staling  the  object  of  his  mission,  was 
aclually  wounded  and  robbed,  tbeo  dragged  to  Maiden, 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Quebec.  After  the  sufferings  of 
several  months,  dragged  from  place  to  place,  from  dungeoD 
to  dungeon,  sufferings  which  could  hardly  occur  on  the  banks 
of  ttte  Niger,  heat  length  reachud  home,  with  a  constitution 
totally  impaired. 

Sec.  24.  On  the  23d  of  January,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  memorable  action  of  JPrencbtown,  aa 
engagement  took  place  between  the  Hornet, 
Capt.  James  Lawrence,  and  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  Captain  William  Peake,  off  South 
America.  This  action  lasted  but  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  Peacock  struck. 

(M  surrendering,  a  signal  of  distress  was  discovered  on 
board  the  Peacock.  She  had  been  so  much  damaged,  that, 
already,  she  had  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  was  sink-  . 
ing  fast.  Boats  were  immediately  dispatched  for  the  wotind- 
«d,  and  every  measure  taken,  whicn  was  practicable,  to 
keep  her  afloat  until  the  crew  could  be  removed.  Her  gun« 
were  thrown  overboard,  the  shot  holes  were  plugged,  and  n 
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part  of  the  Hornet's  crew,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their 
fives,  labored  incessantly  to  rescue  the  vanquished.  The 
utmost  efforts  of  these  generous  men  were,  however,  vain; 
the  conquered  vessel  sunk  in  the  midst  of  them,  carrying 
down  nine  of  her  own  crew,  and  three  of  the  Americans. 
With  a  generosity  becoming  them,  the  crew  of  the  Homei 
divided  their  clothing  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  left  des- 
titute by  the  sinking  ship.  In  the  action,  the  Hornet  re- 
ceived but  a  slight  injury.  The  killed  and  wounded,  on 
board  the  Peacock,  were  supposed  to  exceed  fifty. 

Sec.  25.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Madison 
entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  re-elected 
by  a  considerable  majority,  over  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, of  New- York,  who  was  supported  by  the 
federal  electors.  George  Clinton  was  elected 
vice-president :  he  died,  however,  soon  after,  and 
Elbrldge  Gerry  succeeded  him. 

Sec.  26.  It  having  been  communicated  to  the 
American  government,  that  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  desirous  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
had  offered  to  mediate  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard, 
and  John  ftulncy  Adams,  were,  early  In  the 
«prlng,  IS  13,  appointed  commissioners  to  Rus- 
sia, to  meet  such  commissioners  as  should  be 
sent  by  the  British  court,  and  were  empowered 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  27.  About  the  middle  of  April,  Gen.  Pike, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  embarked  with  1700 
men  on  board  a  flotilla,  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  from  Sacket's  Harbor,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  York,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  great  depository  of  British  military 
Atores,  whence  the  western  posts  were  supplied* 
On  the  27lh,  aa  aiV^ci^s.  ^^&  ^Ki^:£ftsg^\\^  \&adfi^ 
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and  York  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AmericanB, 
with  all  its  storea. 

The  command  of  the  troops,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, detached  for  this  purpose,  was  given  to  General  Pike, 
at  his  own  request  On  the  25[h,  the  fleet  under  Commo- 
dore Chaimcey  moved  down  the  lake,  with  the  troops,  and, 
ori  the  2Tth,  arrived  at  ihe  place  of  debarkation,  about  two 
miles  westward  from  Yorfe,  and  one  and  a  half  from  ihe 
enemy's  works.  The  British,  consisting  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  iive  hundred  Indians,  under 
General  Sheaffe,  attempted  to  oppose  the  landing,  but  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  fled  to  their  garrison. 

General  Pike,  having  formed  kis  men,  proceeded  towards 
the  enemy's  fortifi  cat  ions.  On  iheir  near  approach  to  the 
barracks,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  garrison,  an  explosion 
of  a  magazine  took  place,  previously  prepared  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  which  killed  about  one  hundred  of  the  Americans, 
among  whom  was  the  gallant  Fike. 

Pike  lived  lo  direct  his  troops,  for  a  moment  thrown  into 
disorder,  '■  lo  move  on."  This  ihey  now  did  under  Colonel 
Pearce  ;  and,  proceeding  towards  the  town,  took  possession 
of  the  barracks.  On  approaching  it,  they  were  met  by  iha 
officers  of  the  Canada  militia,  with  ofiers  of  capitulation. 
At  four  o'clock  the  troops  entered  the  town. 

The  loss  of  the  Briiisli,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  flfiy;  the  Americans  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three  hundred. 

Sec.  28.  The  newa  of  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence at  Frenchtown  (Sec.  24.)  reached  Gen.  Har- 
rison, while  on  his  march  with  reinforcements 
to  Gen.  Winchester.  Finding  a  further  advance 
of  no  importance,  he  took  post  at  the  Rapids, 
where  he  constructed  a  fort,  which,  in  honor  of 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs. 
Here,  on  the  first  of  May,  he  was  besieged  by 
Gen.  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  1000  regulars  anil 
militia,  and  1200  Indians.  For  nine  days,  the 
siege  was  urged  with  great  zeal ;  but  finding 
Ihe  capture  of  the  place  Impracticable,  on  tho 
9th,  Proctor  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  to  Mai- 
den. Gen.  Harrison  returned  to  FceakV\.ti\n'vi\&. 
36- 
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Ohio,  leaving  the  fort  under  the  care  of  General 
Clay. 

When,  at  length,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were 
Actually  approaching  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  an  express 
was  sent  to  hasten  the  march  of  1200  militia  from  Ken- 
tacky,  who  were  approaching,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Clay. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  and  not  until  then,  a  flag 
was  sent  to  the  fort,  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  officer  sum* 
moned  the  place  to  surrender.  The  officer  bearing  ths 
flag  informed  General  Harrison,  that  the  force  of  the  Bri- 
tish was  so  much  superior  to  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  for  the  latter  long  to  resist,  and  that  it 
was  the  path  of  wisdom  to  surrender,  while  as  yet  the  Bri- 
tish commander  had  the  power  to  restrain  the  Indians  from 
a  general  massacre.  To  this  Harrison  replied,  that  while 
he  had  the  honor  to  command  an  American  fort,  it  should 
never  be  surrendered  to  a  British  force,  supported  and  urged 
on  by  savage  allies. 

The  siege  now  went  on,  and  the  firing  was  warmly 
maintained,  on  both  sides.  So  determined  were  the  Indians 
to  succeed  in  their  eflbrts  to  subdue  the  Americans,  that 
they  even  ascended  trees,  adjoining  the  fort,  from  which 
they  fired  into  it,  and  killed  and  wounded  several. 

On  the  5th,  it  was  announced  that  the  troops  under  Gen, 
Clay  were  only  a  few  miles  distant.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  from  Harrison  to  him,  to  detach  800  of 
his  men,  who  should  cross  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
atroying  the  batteries,  which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  that 
side;  while  a  soitie  should  be  made  from  the  post,  upon 
those  who  were  on  this  side. 

The  simultaneous  attack  was  well  planned,  and  nobly 
accomplished.  The  batteries  were  taken,  and  the  British 
and  their  Indian  allies  were  compelled  to  flee,  while  the 
spirited  Kenluckians,  under  their  valiant  leader.  Col.  Dud- 
ley, pursued  them.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter,  in  their 
pursuit  they  came  upon  an  ambush  formed  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  under  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  which  body 
arrived  just  in  season  to  surprise  the  now  elated  Kentucki- 
ans,  the  slaughter  of  whom  was  so  terrible,  that  scarcely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  detachment  of  Dudley  escapei 
and  even  this  valiant  soldier  was  mortally  wounded. 

During  the  ll:\Tee  foWovjvcv^  Aa.^^,  ^  cessation  of  hostilities 
iooh  place,  and  pxisoneia  "wei^  «i^'ciWcL%^^,    ^^^^tax^ 
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preparations  were  made  tu  renew  the  siege :  but,  middeDlT, 
the  Briiish  general  ordered  it  to  be  raised,  sod  with  hu 
whole  force  rtlired. 

Sec.  29.  During  the  remainder  of  the  spring, 
the  war  continued  along  the  Canada  line,  and  od 
some  parts  of  the  sea  board  ;  but  nothing  impor- 
tant was  achieved  by  either  power.  The  Chesa* 
peake  Bay  was  blockaded  by  the  British,  and  pre- 
datory excursions,  by  their  troops,  were  made  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  &.c.  Several  vil- 
lages were  burnt,  and  much  property  plundered 
and  deatroyed.  To  the  north  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  coast  was  not  exempt  from  the  effects  of  the 
war.  A  strict  blockade  waa  kept  up  at  New- 
York.  The  American  frigates  United  States  and 
Macedonian,  and  the  sloop  Hornet,  attempted 
to  sail  on  a  cruise  from  that  port,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  but  were  prevented.  In  ano- 
ther attempt,  they  were  chased  into  New-London 
harbor,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  a  fleet 
under  Com.  Hardy,  for  many  months.  Fort 
George,  in  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  Americans. 
Sacket's  Harbor  was  attacked  by  om-  ^ousand 
British,  who  were  repulsed  with  qousiderable 
loss. 

Sec.  30.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  American 
navy  experienced  no  inconsiderable  loss,  in  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  frigate 
Shannon,  off  Boston  harbor — a  loss  the  more  se- 
verely felt,  as  on  board  of  her  fell  several  brave 
officers,  among  whom  was  her  commander,  the 
distinguished  and  lamented  Capt.  Lawrence. 

Capt.  Lawreace  had  been  btit  recently  prdmoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Chesapealie.  On  hie  arrival  at  Boston, 
to  take  charg-e  of  her,  he  was  informed  that  a  British  fri- 
gate was  lying  off  the  harbor,  apparently  inviiing  an  at 
tack.  Prompted  by  the  ardor  which  pervaded  the  servict^ 
be  resolred  to  meet  the  enemy,  without  Bufficiea*.^.^  vuimiSL- 
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ing  his  strength.  With  a  crew,  chiefly  enusted  for  the  oc- 
casion, as  that  of  the  Chesapeake  had  mostly  been  dischar^ 
ed,  on  the  first  of  June,  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  Shannon,  observing  the  Chesapeake  put  to  sea,  im- 
mediately followed.  At  half  past  five,  the  two  ships  engaged. 
By  the  first  broadside,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Chesa- 
peake was  killed,  and  Laeut.  Ballard  mortally  wounded; 
Lieut.  Brown  and  Capt.  Lawrence  were  severely  wounded 
at  the  same  time.  A  second,  and  third  broadside,  besides 
adding  to  the  destruction  of  her  officers,  so  disabled  the 
Chesapeake  in  her  rigging,  that  her  quarter  fell  on  the 
Shannon's  anchor.  This  accident  may  be  considered  as 
deciding  the  contest ;  an  opportunity  was  given  the  enemy 
to  rake  the  Chesapeake,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  action, 
to  board  her.  Capt.  Lawrence,  though  severely  wounded, 
still  kept  the  deck.  In  the  act  of  summoning  the  boarders^ 
a  musket  ball  entered  his  body,  and  brought  him  down.  As 
he  was  carried  below,  he  issued  a  last  heroic  order,  "  DenH 
give  up  the  ship ;"  but  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  what  was 
lost ;  the  Brij^h  boarders  leaped  into  the  vessel,  and  after 
a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  hoisted  the  British  flag. 

In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  twenty-three  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  fifty  wounded;  on  board  the  Chesapeake, 
about  seventy  were  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded. 

Sec.  31.  The  tide  of  fortune  seemed  now,  for 
a  short  time,  to  turn  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  the  Argus,  of  eighteen 
guns,  another  of  our  national  vessels,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Pelican  of  twenty  guns. 

The  Argus  had  been  employed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, as  minister  to  France.  After  landing  him,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  in  the  British  channel,  and,  for  two  months, 
greatly  annoyed  the  British  shipping.  At  length,  that  go- 
vernment was  induced  to  send  several  vessels  in  pursuit  of 
her.  On  the  1 4th  of  August,  the  Pelican,  a  sloop  of  \var, 
of  superior  force,  discovered  her,  and  bore  down  to  action. 
At  the  first  broadside  Captain  Allen  fell  severely  wounded, 
but  remained  on  deck  for  some  time,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  him  below.  After  a  hard  fought  action,  the  Ar- 
gus was  obliged  to  surrender,  with  a  loss  of  six  killed  and 
seventeen  wounded.  On  board  the  Pelican  there  were  but 
three  killed  and  five  wounded.  Captain  Allen  died  soon 
afier,  in  England,  and  was  interred  with  the  honors  of  war. 
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Sec.  32.  After  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  end 
Argus,  victory  again  returned  to  the  side  of  Ame- 
rica. On  the  6th  of  September  following,  the 
British  brig  Boxer  surrendered  to  the  Knterprlae, 
after  an  engagement  of  little  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

The  EnterpTise  sailed  from  Poiiamouth  on  the  1st,  and 
waa  oQ  the  filtli  descried  by  the  Boxer,  which  immedialelf 
gave  chase.  After  the  action  had  continued  for  ^fieen 
miautes,  the  Enlerprise  ranged  ahead,  and  ralced  her  ene- 
my so  powprfully,  iDai  in  twenty  minutes  the  firing  ceaaed, 
and  the  cry  of  quarter  was  heard.  The  Enlerpiiae  had 
one  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded;  but  ihai  one  was  her 
lamented  commander,  Lieutenant  Buirows.  He  fell  at  iha 
commencement  of  the  action,  but  continued  to  cheer  his 
crew,  averring  that  the  flag  ahiiuld  never  be  struck.  When 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"  1  die  contented."  1  he  Britisli  loss  was  more  considera- 
ble. Among  their  killed  was  Captain  Blylhe.  These  Iwo 
commanders,  both  in  the  morning  of  life,  were  interred  be- 
nde  each  other,  at  Portland,  with  military  honora. 

Sec.  33.  During  these  occurrences  on  the  sea 
board,  Important  preparations  had  been  made 
for  decisive  measures  to  the  westward,  and  the 
general  attention  was  now  turned,  with  great 
anxiety,  towards  the  movements  of  the  north- 
western army,  and  the  fleet  under  command  of 
Commodore  Perry,  on  Lake  Erie. 

This  anxiety,  not  long  after,  was,  in  a  mea- 
Bore,  dispelled,  by  a  decisive  victory  of  the  Ame- 
rican fleet  over  that  of  the  British,  on  Lake 
Erie,  achieved,  after  a  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict, on  the  10th  of  September. 

The  American  squadron  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  carry- 
iog  fifty-four  guns;  that  of  ihe  British,  of  aix  Teasel^  and 
■ixty-lhree  guns.  The  line  of  bailie  was  formed  at  cteveD, 
and  at  a  quarterbefore  twelve,  the  enemy's  flagship,  Queeo 
Charlotte,  opened  a  (remendoua  fire  upon  the  Liiwrencs^ 
the  flag  ahip  of  Commodore  Perry,  which  was  sustained 
by  the  latter  ten  minutaa  before  she  could  bring  bee  c&itoor 
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adea  (o  bear.  At  length,  she  bore  up  and  engaged  the  eH  ' 
my,  makinj;  signals  to  the  remainaer  oF  the  aquadroo  is 
hasten  to  her  support.  Unfortunately,  the  wind  was  U» 
light  to  admit  of  a  compliance  with  the  order,  and  she  wti 
compelled  to  contend,  for  two  houn,  with  two  ship*  t( 
equal  force.  By  this  time,  the  brig  had  become  unmanafe 
able,  and  her  crew,  excepting  four  or  five,  were  either  lull- 
ed or  ivoLinded, 

While  thus  surrounded  with  death, — and  deatruction  stiQ 
pouring  in  upon  him.  Perry  left  the  brig,  now  only  a  wrect 
in  an  open  boat,  and  heroically  waving  hjs  sword,  jianed 
unhurt  to  the  Niagara  of  Iwcniy  guns.  The  wind  now  rasa 
Ordering  every  canvas  to  be  spread,  he  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy: — pushing  the  enemy's  vessels,  Detroit,  Qaeta 
Cbarloile,  and  Lady  Prevost,  on  the  one  aide,  and  (be  Chip- 
pewa, and  Little  Bell,  on  the  other,  into  each  of  which  as 
poured  a  broadside — he  at  length  engaged  the  I^dy  Pie- 
vosl,  which  received  so  heavy  a  fire  as  to  compel  het  men 
10  retire  bt'low. 

The  remainder  of  the  American  squadron,  now.  one  aAer 
aDDlhi-r,  arrivi-d,  and  following  the  example  of  their  intre- 
pid leader,  closed  in  with  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  becamt 
general 

Three  hours  finished  the  contest,  and  enabled  Perry  to 
announce  to  General  Harrison  the  capture  of  the  whole 
squadron,  which  he  did  in  this  modest,  laconic  and  empha- 
tic style :  "  We  have  met  the  eiiemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

The  loss  in  the  contest  was  great  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engiiged.  The  Americans  had  twenty-Beven  kill- 
ed and  ninety-six  wounded.  But  the  British  Ws  was  still 
greater,  being  about  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  prisuiiers  amounted  to  six  hundred,  exceeding  the 
whole  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  actiotL 

Sec.  ^4.  The  Americans  being  now  masters  of 
Lake  Erie,  a  passage  to  ilie  territory  which  had 
been  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull  was  open  to 
thetn.  With  a  view  of  making  a  descent  upon 
Maiden  and  Detroit,  Gen.  Harrison  called  OD  a 
portion  of  the  Ohio  militia,  which,  together  with 
40(H»  Keiitiicklans,  under  Governor-  Shelby,  and 
his  own  regular  troops,  constituted  his  force,  for 
the  above  .object.    On  the  27th  of  September, 
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the  troops  were  received  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
on  the  same  day  reached  Maiden.  But  to  their 
surprise,  they  found  that  fortress  and  the  pubiie 
storehouses  burned. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Americans  marched 
In  pursuit  of  Proctor  and  his  troops ;  and  on  the 
29th  entered,  and  took  possession  of  Detroit. 

Leaving  Detroit  on  the  second  of  October,  Har- 
rison and  Shelby  proceeded  with  350(1  men,  se- 
lected for  the  purpose ;  and,  on  the  fifth,  reach- 
ed the  place  of  Proctor's  encampment,  which 
was  the  Moravian  village,  on  the  Thames,  about 
eighty  miles  from  Detroit.  The  American  troops 
were  immediately  formed  in  the  order  of  battle, 
and  the  armies  engaged  with  the  most  deteN 
mined  courage.  In  this  contest,  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  was  slain.  Upon  his  fall,  the  Indians 
immediately  fled.  This  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
whole  British  force,  which  surrendered,  except 
about  two  hundred  dragoons,  which,  with  Proc- 
tor at  their  head,  were  enabled  to  escape. 

Of  the  British,  nineteen  regulars  were  liilled,  RHy  wound- 
ed, and  six  hundred  made  prisoners.  The  Indians  left  orte 
hundred  and  ttvcniy  on  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  upwards  of  fifty,  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  thii 
field  of  battle,  the  latter  had  the  pleasure  to  retake  six  bran 
field  pieces,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull;  on  two 
of  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Surrendered  by  Bur- 
goyne.  at  Saratoga," 

Tecumseh,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  was  in  sereral  respeett 
the  most  celebrated  Indian  warrior  which  ever  raised  ui 
arm  against  the  Americans.  "  He  had  been  in  almoBt 
every  engagement  with  the  whites,  since  Harmer's  defeat, 
although  at  his  death  he  scarcely  exceeded  forty  years  of 
mge.  Tecumseh  had  received  (he  stamp  of  greatness  froin 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  different 
state  oraocicly.  he  would  have  shone  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  men.  He  was  endowed  with  a  powerful 
mind,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero      There  was  an  uncoiiunoiL. 
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dimity  in  his  conntennnce  aaC  manners ;  by  the  former,  ht 
could  easily  be  discovered,  even  after  death,  among  the  rest 
oflhe  alain,  for  he  wore  no  insignia  of  diatinciion.  When 
girded  with  a  silk  gash,  and  loid  by  General  Proctor  ihu 
he  was  made  a  brigudier  in  the  British  service,  for  his  cod- 
duci  at  Brownsiown  and  Magagua,  he  returned  the  present 
with  reapeclful  contempt.  Born  with  no  title  to  cammand. 
but  his  native  greatneio,  every  tribe  yielded  submission  to 
him  at  once,  and  no  one  ever  disputed  his  precedence.  Sub- 
tle and  fierce  in  war,  he  was  possessed  of  uncommon  elo- 
quence— his  speeches  might  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  oruiors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hit 
invective  was  terrible,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reproaches 
which  he  applied  to  Proctor,  a  few  days  before  his  deBth, 
in  a  speech  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers.  His  form  was  uncommonly  elegant ;  his  sta- 
ture about  six  feet,  his  limbs  perfectly  proportioned.  He 
was  honorably  interred  by  the  victors,  by  whom  he  n-u 
held  in  much  respect,  as  an  inveterate,  but  magnanimous 


-Sec.  35.  The  fall  of  Detroit  put  an  end  to  the 
Indian  war  in  that  quarter,  and  gave  security 
to  the  frontiers.  Gen.  Harrison  now  dismisaed 
a  greater  part  of  his  volunteers,  and  having 
stationed  Cen.  Cass  at  Detroit,  with  about  one 
thousand  men,  proceeded,  according  to  his  In- 
structions, with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  to 
BuS'alo,  to  Join  the  array  of  the  centre. 

Sec.  36.  The  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
north-west,  and  the  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  pre- 
pared the  way  to  attempt  a  more  effectual  Id- 
Tasion  of  Canada. 

Gen.  Dearborn  having  some  time  before  this 
retired  from  the  service,  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  arrived  at  Sackel's  Harbor,  on  the  20th  of 
August.  The  chief  object  of  his  Instructions 
was  the  capture  of  Kingston,  altbough  the  re- 
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ductlon  of  Canada,  by  an  attack  upon  Montreal^ 
was  the  ulterior  object  of  the  campaign. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  purposes  were  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand, at  Fort  George ;  two  thousand  under  Gen. 
Lewis,  at  Sacket's  Harbor;  four  thousand  at 
Plattsburg,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton, which  latter,  proceeding  by  the  way  of 
Champlalu,  were  to  form  a  Junction  with  the 
main  body,  at  some  place  on  the  river  St.  Law 
rence ;  and,  finally,  the  victorious  troops  of  Gen. 
Harrison,  which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  sea 
son  to  furnish  important  assistance. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  Gen.  Armstrong^ 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  arrived  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  to  aid  in  the 
above  project.  The  plan  of  attacking  Kingston 
was  now  abandoned,  and  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  imraedialely  to  Montreal.  Unexpected 
dlfnculties,  however,  occurred,  which  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  AmericMi 
force  under  Wilkinson  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters, at  French  Mills.  The  forces  of  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton, after  penetrating  the  counlry  some  distance 
to'  join  WiikinsQO,  retired  again  to  Plattsburg. 
The  forces  of  Gen.  Harrison  were  not  ready  to 
Join  tlis  expedition,  until  the  troops  had  gone 
Into  winter  quarters. 

The  forces  of  Gen.  Wilkinson  were  concentrated,  previ- 
ous to  embarkation,  at  Grenadier  laland.  between  Sncket's 
HarlK>r  and  Kin^rston,  180  miics  from  Montreal,  reckoned 
by  the  river.  Owing  to  tempesluoiis  weather,  the  fleet  wu 
detained  some  days  after  tlic  troops  were  on  board;  but 
finally  set  sail  on  the  30th,  On  the  6lh  of  November,  haT- 
ing  arrived  within  a  few  miles  oflhe  British  Fort  PrescoU, 
and  finding  that  it  commanded  the  river.  Gen,  Wiltcinaoa 
ordered  the  fixed  ammunition  to  be  landed,  in  order  to  iU 
Doing  transported  whh  greater  aecaiity  to  ft  point  belov 
37 
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the  fort,  there  to  meet  the  flotilla  under  command  of  Geo. 
Brown,  which  was  to  attempt  the  passage,  under  cover  f( 
night.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  troops  were  landed,  and 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  same  point,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Boyd. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  G^.  Brown,  and  the 
advantage  of  night,  during  which  he  passed  the  fort,  he 
suffered  a  heavy  cannonade.  But  fortunately,  he  brought 
the  whole  flotilla,  consisting  of  300  boats,  in  safety  to  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  ;  where,  also,  the  troops  ar 
rived  at  10  o'clock  the  following  day. 

The  British  governor,  now  perceiving  that  Kingston  wss 
not  the  object  of  the  American  army,  as  was  at  flrst  conjec- 
tured, ordered  a  corps  of  observation  from  that  place,  where 
his  troops  were  concentrated,  to  follow  the  movements  of 
Wilkinson's  army. 

By  this  force,  the  Americans  were  seriously  annoyed 
and  also  by  British  militia,  which  assembled  in  considers 
ble  numbers,  at  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river.  On  the  /th. 
Gen.  Macomb,  with  a  select  corps  of  1200,  was  dispatched 
to  disperse  the  militia  collected  on  the  shores.  On  the  8th 
he  was  reinforced  by  Gen.  Brown.  On  the  10th,  having  ar- 
rived at  a  long  and  dangerous  rapid,  the  troops,  excepting! 
number  sufficient  to  navigate  the  boats,  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  river  by  land  ;  the  troops  under  Gen.  Brown 
to  precede,  at  some  distance,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  main 
body*  under  Gen.  Boyd. 

On  the  1 1th,  the  troops  and  flotilla  having  arrived  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, just  as  they  were  about  to  proceed,  a  powerful 
body  of  the  enemy,  2000  in  number,  were  discovered  ap- 
proaching in  the  rear.  Wilkinson,  being  too  much  mdis- 
posed  to  take  the  command,  appointed  Gen.  Boyd  to  attack 
them,  in  which  his  troops  were  assisted  by  the  brigades  ot 
Generals  Covington  and  Swartwout. 

For  three  hours,  the  action  was  bravely  sustained  by  the 
opposing  forces.  Both  parties,  in  the  issue,  claimed  the 
victory;  but  neither  could,  in  truth,  be  said  to  be  entitled  to 
it — the  British  returning  to  their  encampment,  and  the 
Americans  to  their  boats.  In  this  engagement,  the  loss  of 
the  latter  was  339,  of  whom  102  were  killed.  Gen.  Coving- 
ton was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  two  days  after.  The 
British  loss  was  180. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle,  as  Gren.  Harrison  had 
not  arrived,  Wilkinson  dispatched  orders  to  Gen.  Hampton 
to  meet  him,  with  his  army,  at  St.  Regis.     On  the  12Ui,  a 
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«oininuDication  was  returned  from  Hampton,  in  wfaicli  h« 
declined  a  compliance  with  the  above  orders,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  provisions  of  Wilkinson  were  not  adequate  to  the 
wants  ol  both  armiee,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  1o 
transport  provisions  from  Plaitsbuig. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  a  council  of  war  wna 
summoned  by  Wilkinson,  by  wnich  it  was  decided  to  aban- 
don t|ie  attack  on  Montreal,  and  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
at  French  Mills. 

Shortly  after.  Gen.  Hampton,  learning  that  the  contem- 
plated expedition  against  Montreal  wu  abandoned,  himself 
paused  in  his  advant^e  towards  Montreal,  by  the  way  of 
Chaleaugay,  and  returned  to  Plaiisburg,  where  he  establish- 
ed his  winter  quarters.  Soon  after,  his  health  failing,  he 
resigned  bis  commission,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Gen.  Izard. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
dlssaiisf action,  proportioned  to  the  high  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  Indulged  of  Us  success.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  the  causes  of 
its  failure,  and  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  the 
blame  was  properly  to  be  attached. 

Sec.  37.  The  proposal  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia lo  mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  with  reference  to  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  their  differences,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Adams,  and  Bayard,  as 
commissioners  under  that  proposal,  have  been 
mentioned,  {Sec,  26.)  This  proposal,  however, 
Great  Britain  thought  expedient  to  decline;  but 
the  prince  regent  offered  a  direct  negotiation, 
either  at  London  or  Gottenbu.'g.  The  offer  waa 
DO  sooner  communicated  lo  our  government,  than 
accepted,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Clay  and  JonathEtn 
,  Russel  were  appointed,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
missioners already  in  Europe,  and  soon  after 
sailed  for  Gottenburg.  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulbourn,  and  William  Adams,  were  appoint- 
ed, GO  the  part  of  the  court  of  St.  JamoK,  tn  -m»tk 
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them.  The  place  of  their  meeting  was  first  fixed 
at  Gottenburg,  but  subsequently  was  changed  to 
Ghent,  in  Flanders,  where  the  commissioaers  as 
eembled  In  August. 

Sec.  38.  No  sooner  had  the  northern  armies 
gone  into  winter  quarters,  as  above  mentioned, 
than  the  public  attention  was  strongly  attracted 
to  Interesting  events  at  the  south,  growing  out 
of  a  war  with  ttie  Creek  Indians,  which  the  lat 
ter  had  declared  against  the  United  States.  Tlie 
motives  to  this  war  were  twofold.  First,  a  de- 
Blre  on  the  pan  of  a  considerable  number  of  tiie 
Creeks,  to  abandon  the  modes  of  civilization  and 
improvement,  which  the  nation  was  fast  adopt- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  benevolent  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  government  itself, 
and  to  return  to  their  former  savage  life.  Se- 
condly, the  reception  of  arms  and  presents  from 
the  British  government,  made  with  a  view  to  en- 
listing them  against  the  United  Slates  in  the  war 
In  which  the  former  were  now  engaged  with 
the  latter. 

Tile  discnntenlment  of  the  wavering  part  of  ihe  Creeks 
had  been  much  increased,  and  their  hosiiie  spiril  inflamed, 
thTOUg^b  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Tecumaeh,  who,  in 

1812,  liad  made  them  a  visit,  at  which  time  he  passed 
through  the  nation,  with  a  vietv  to  p^crsuade  (hem  to  shalie 
off  the  oppressions  of  civilized  life,  and  to  return  to  their 
former  more  independent  and  unshackled  mode  of  living 
By  means  of  the  eloquence  of  this  savage  Demosthenes,  (he 
|Mtrty  hostile  to  the  United  Slates  ivas  much  increased — a 
civil  war  commenced — and  a  vexatious  border  warfare  waa 
begun  upon  the  whiles. 

Sec.  39.  The  war,  at  length,  declared  against 
the  United  States  by  the  Creeks,  proved  exceed- 
ingly sanguinary  In  its  progress,  during  the  year 

1813,  and  until  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1814, 
when  Gen.  Jackson,  who  conducted  it,  on  tbo 
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part  of  the  AmericanB,  having  in  eeveral  ren- 
counters much  reduced  them,  and  finally  and 
signally  defeated  them,  In  the  battle  of  Tohope- 
ka,  or  Horse-Shoe-Bend,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  August  9th,  on  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  United  States.  Having  accomplished  this 
service,  Gen.  Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson in  the  command  of  the  forces  at  New-Or< 
leans. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  Creeks  was  aa  ' 
altactc  upon  Fort  Mimms.  on  the  30ih  of  August,  1813. 
About  noon,  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was  surprised  by  about 
€00  Indians.  At  first,  the  American  troops  stood  upon 
their  defence,  and  repulsed  the  savages  ;  but,  on  being  ha- 
rangued by  their  chiet  Weatherford,  they  returned  with 
augmented  fury — drove  the  besieged  into  the  houses,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  A  shocking  massacre  ensued.  Not  one 
was  spared  by  the  savage  monsters ;  and  but  a  few  efiected 
their  escape.  Only  seventeen,  out  of  300  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  from  adjoining 
settlements,  were  left  to  convey  the  melancholy  tidings  to 
the  surrounding  inhabitants. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  2000  men 
from  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  SOO  under  Gi.'ii. 
Coffee,  immediately  marched  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  Gen.  Jackson  detached  Gen.  Coflec. 
with  900  mounted  cavalry  and  mounted  riflemen,  from  his 
head-quarters,  the  Ten  Islaads.  on  the  Coosa  river,  to  attack 
a  body  of  Creeks  at  Tall  us  hatches.  This  attack  was  made 
OQ  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the 
Indians,  who  lost  in  killed  '200.  and  84  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Americans  were  4ti. 

On  the  7th,  a  friendly  Indian  conveyed  inioiligence  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  that  a  party  of  friendly  Creeks  were  besieged 
by  a  body  of  hostile  Creeks  at  Talladega,  30  miles  befow 
the  camp.  With  a  body  of  1200  men,  he  immedistelj 
inarched  to  their  relief;  and  on  his  arrival,  akhough  i1m 
resistance  of  the  Indians,  amounting  to  near  1000  men,  was 
bold  and  determined,  he  gave  them  a  signal  defeat,  with  tht 
loss  of  near  300  slain.  The  loss  of  the  Aotericana  w«t 
fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-five  wounded. 
37* 
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Bubseqaently,  the  Creeks  anflered  severely  in  the  ds- 
Kniclion  of  (he  Hillabee  lowna,  (NoTember  ISlh,)  by  a  de- 
tachment under  Oen.  White.  Of  300  inbabituitB  found 
here,  60  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners. 

On  ihe  29(h  of  the  same  month,  they  were  more  si^slly 
defeated  at  Antossee,  by  950  Georgia  militia,  and  400 
friendly  Indians,  under  Gen.  Floyd.  During  this  engage- 
ment, 400  houses  were  burned,  and  200  warriors  were 
slain,  among  ivhom  were  the  kings  of  Autossee  and  Talli- 
see.  The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  fifty 
— among  the  latter  was  Gen.  Floyd. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Gen.  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi  volunteers,  achieved  an  importaot  victory 
over  the  Creeks,  under  their  prophet  Weatherfbrd,  at  Ecca- 
nachaca,  on  Alabama  river. 

In  January.  1814.  Oen.  Jackson  was  reinforced  by  BOO 
volunteers,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Tennessee 
militia,  whose  term  of  service  having  expired,  hsd  returned 
home.  With  this  force  he  successfulfv  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Creeks,  during  the  month,  at  ^mucbu  and  Enola- 
chopco. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeats  and  serious  losses, 
the  Creeks  remained  unsubdued.     Still  determined  not  to 


yield,  they  commenced  fortifying  the  bend  of  Tallapoosa 
river,  called  by  ibem  Tohopfcka,  but  by  the  Americana, 
Horse-Shoe-Bend.  Their  piincipal  work  consisted  of  < 
breast  work,  from  five  to  eight  feel  high,  across  the  penin- 
sula, by  means  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  rendered  admirably  secure.  Through  this  brea« 
worii  a  double  row  of  port-holes  were  so  artJully  arranged, 
that  whoever  assailed  it.  must  be  exposed  to  a  double  and 
cross  hre  from  the  Indians,  who  lay  behind,  to  the  numbcf 
of  1000. 

Against  this  fortified  refuge  of  the  in&tuated  Creeks, 
Gen.  Jackson,  having  gathered  up  his  forces,  proceeded  oa 
the  24th  of  March.  On  the  night  of  the  26th,  he  encamped 
within  six  miles  of  the  bend.  On  the  27th,  he  detached 
Gen.  Coffee,  with  a  competent  number  of  men,  to  pass  the 
Tiver,  at  a  ford  three  miles  below  the  bend,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Indians  eflecling  their  escape,  if  inclmed, 
by  crossing  the  river. 

With  the  remainder  of  his  force.  Gen.  Jackson  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  breastwork,  and  at  h&lf  past  lea 
planted  his  artillery  on  a  small  emioence,  at  only  t  mode- 
rate  distance. 
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AfiaiiH  beiag  now  arranged,  the  artilleiy  opened  a  tre- 
mendoua  fire  upon  the  breaalwork,  while  Gen.  Coffee, 
wilh  his  force  below,  continued  to  advance  towards  an  In* 
dian  villa^,  which  stood  at  (he  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
A  well  directed  fite  across  the  river,  which  here  is  but 
about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  drove  the  Indian  inhabit- 
ants from  their  houses  up  to  the  fortifications. 

At  length,  finding  all  his  arrangemenis  complete,  and 
(he  favorite  moment  arrived,  Oen.  Jackson  led  on  his  now 
animated  troops  to  the  charge.  For  a  short  time,  an  ob- 
stinate contes(  was  maintained  al  the  breastwork — muzzle 
to  muzzle  through  the  port-holes — when  the  Americans 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  works.  A 
mournful  scene  of  slaughter  ensued.  In  a  short  time,  the 
Indians  were  routed,  and  the  whole  plain  was  strewed  with 
the  dead.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  found,  and  a 
large  number  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  by  the 
river.  Three  hundred  women  and  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-six 
Killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  wounded.  Eighteen 
friendly  Cherokees  were  killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded, 
and  five  friendly  Creeks  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

This  signal  defeat  of  (he  Creeks  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Shortly  after,  (he  remnant  of  the  nation  sent  in  their  sub- 
mission. Among  these  was  the  prophet  and  leader.  Wea- 
thetford.  In  bold  and  impressive  language,  he  said :  "  I 
am  in  your  power  Do  with  me  what  you  please.  I  have 
done  the  ivhite  people  all  (he  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought 
them,  and  fuught  ihem  bravely.  There  was  a  lime,  when 
I  had  a  choice ;  1  have  none  now — even  hope  is  ended. 
Once,  I  could  animate  my  warriors ;  but  I  cannot  animate 
the  dead.  They  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice ;  their  bones 
are  at  Tallushatches,  Talladega,  Emucfau,  and  Tohope- 
ka.  While  there  ^vas  a  chance  of  success,  I  never  suppli- 
cated peace ;  but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  foi 
my  nation  and  myself' 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  treaty  was  made  with  ihem  by 
Oen.  Jackson.  They  agreed  (o  yield  a  portion  of  theii 
territory  as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — to  al- 
low the  opening  of  roads  through  their  lands — to  admit  tha 
wliites  to  the  free  navigation  of  their  rivers — and  to  take 
no  more  bribes  from  the  British. 

Sec.  40.  On  the  2d  of  December,  the  fifteenth 
congress  commenced  Its  second  Bieee\ou.    "Wnb 
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principal  objects  to  which  its  atteDtlon  was  dl- 
reeled  were  the  enactment  of  restriction  law^ 
(embargo  and  non-importation  acts) — the  subse- 
quent repeal  of  these  acts — the  offer  of  the  un- 
precedented bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  dollars  to  all  soldiers  who  should  enlist  for 
five  years  or  during  the  war—and  an  appropria- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  construct  one  or 
more  floating  steam  batteries. 

An  extra  session  of  coDKress  had  been  held,  exteodiiig 
from  May  24lh  Lo  August  '2d,  the  same  year.  The  princip^ 
buaineu  of  this  session  was  the  providing  of  means  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury.  This  it  was  at  length  decided  to  ac- 
complish by  a  system  of  inlernai  dutias ;  and  accordingly 
laws  were  passed  laying  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  distiiled 
liquors,  refined  Bugars,  retailers'  licenses,  carriages,  Ac. 
From  this  source  the  aura  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars were  expected  to  flow  into  the  treasury  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half  was  authorized. 

Early  in  the  regular  session  of  1813—1814.  an  embargo 
was  laid  upon  all  American  vessels,  with  a  design  to  de- 
prive the  enemy's  ships  on  the  coast  of  supplies,  and  to  se- 
cure more  effectually  the  American  shippmg  from  intro- 
ducing 13ritjsh  manufactures.  Against  such  measures  the 
opposers  of  the  war  were  loud  in  their  complaints,  on  tho 
ground  that  they  were  needless,  and  highly  injurious  to  tha 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Although  these  acts  passed,  in 
the  month  of  April  following,  owing  to  important  changes 
in  the  relative  slate  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe, 
they  were  repealed. 

Sec.  41.  The  spring  of  1814  WEis  distinguish- 
ed for  the  loss  of  the  American  frigate  Essex, 
Commodore  David  Porter,  which  was  captured 
on  the  2Sth  of  March,  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso, 
South  America,  by  a  superior  British  force. 

Commodore  Porter  had  been  cruising  in  the  Pacific  for 
Dearly  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  had  captured  sa- 
Teral  British  armed  whale  ships.  Some  of  these  were 
equipped  as  American  cruisers  and  store  ships ;  and  tho 
Atlantic,  now  called  the  Essex  Junior,  of  twenty  guns  and 
•ixty  men,  wu  asmgii«&  Vi  Va»a!L.  \]l«^ra.«t.    The  print 
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whicb  were  to  be  laid  up,  weie  convoyed  by  this  ofBcet  to 
Valparaiso.  On  his  return,  he  brought  intelligence  to 
Commodore  Porter  that  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of 
one  frigate,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a  store  ship  of 
twenty  guns,  had  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Essex.  The  com- 
modore took  measures,  immediatelv,  to  repair  his  vessel, 
which,  having  accomplished,  on  tne  t2lh  of  December, 
1813,  be  Miled  for  Valparaiso,  in  company  with  the  Essex 
Junior. 

"  It  wns  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Porter 
at  Valparaiso,  when  Commodore  Hillyar  appeared  there  in 
the  Phicbe  frigate,  accompanied  bv  the  Cherub  sloop  of 
war.  I'hese  vessels  had  been  equipped  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Essex,  with  picked  crews,  in  prime  order,  and 
hoisted  flag's  bearing  the  motto.  "  God  and  our  country. 
British  sailors'  beat  rights:  traiton  offtnd  them."  This 
was  in  allusion  to  Porter's  celebrated  motto,  "  Free  trade 
and  sailors'  rights ;"  he  now  hoistt-d  at  his  mizen,  "  Giod, 
our  country,  and  liberty:  lyranla  oflend  them."  On  enter* 
ing  the  harbor,  the  Brhish  commodore  fell  foul  of  the  Es- 
sex, in  Bitch  a  situation  as  to  be  placed  completely  in  the 
power  of  llie  latter;  the  forbearance  of  Commodore  Porter 
was  Bcknowledged  by  the  English  commander,  and  be 
passed  his  word  and  honor  to  observe  the  same  regard  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  port. 

"  The  British  vessels  soon  after  stood  out,  and  cruised  off 
the  port  iihiut  six  weeks,  rigorously  blockading  the  Essex. 
Their  unit.-d  force  amounted  to  eigbty-one  guns  and  about 
live  hundred  men,  about  double  that  of  the  Esse^i;  but  the 
circumstance  of  this  force  being  divided  in  two  ships,  ren- 
dered the  disparity  still  greater;  and  was  by  no  means 
counterbalai:i:ed  hythe  Essex  Junior.  Commodore  Porter 
being  prevented  by  this  great  disparity  of  force,  from  en- 
gaging, made  repeated  attempts  to  draw  the  Phabe  Into 
action  singly,  either  by  mancEuvring  or  sending  formal 
challenges;  but  Commodore  Hillyar  carefully  avoided  the 
coming  lo  action  alone.  The  American  commander,  heat- 
ing thai  an  additional  British  force  was  on  its  way.  and 
having  discovered  that  his  vessel  could  outsail  those  of  the 
British,  determined  lo  sail  out,  and,  while  the  enemy  wu 
in  chase,  enable  the  Essex  Junior  to  escape  to  a  place  of 
rend  ex  vo  us  previously  appointed. 

"  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  wind  coming  on  to 
blow  fresh  from  the  southward ;  the  Essex  parted  her  star- 
bcNitd  cable,  and  dragged  her  larboard  anctutt  \n  ««a.   "^^nk 
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a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship,  as  it  was  dt> 
termined  to  seize  this  moment  to  escape.  Id  endeaTorinf 
to  pass  to  the  windward  of  the  enemy,  a  sauall  struck  the 
American  vessel,  just  as  she  was  doubling  the  point,  whick 
carried  away  her  main-top-mast;  both  ships  immediateij 
gave  chase,  and  being  unable  to  escape  in  his  crippled  state; 
the  commodore  endeavored  to  put  back  into  the  harbor: 
but  finding  this  impracticable,  he  ran  into  a  small  bay,  and 
anchored  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore;  where,  n*oma 
supposition  that  the  enemy  would  continue  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  port,  he  tnought  himself  secure.  He  soon 
found,  however,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  approached, 
thai  he  was  mistaken.  With  all  possible  dispatch,  there- 
fore, he  prepared  his  ship  for  action,  and  endeavored  to  gel 
a  spring  on  his  cable,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  before 
the  enemy  commenced  the  attack,  at  fifty-four  minutes  past 
three. 

"  At  first,  the  Phosbe  placed  herself  on  his  stern,  and  the 
Cherub  on  his  larboard  bow ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding 
herself  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  changed  her  position,  and  with 
her  consort,  kept  up  a  raking  fire  under  his  stern.  The 
American,  being  unable  to  bring  his  broadside  to  bear  on 
the  enemy,  his  spring  cables  having  bt-en  three  times  shot 
away,  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  for  defence  against  this 
tremendous  attack,  on  three  long  twelve  pounders,  which 
he  ran  out  of  the  stern  pons ;  which  were  worked  with 
such  bravery  and  skill,  as  in  half  an  hour  to  do  so  much  in- 
jury  to  the  enemy,  as  to  compel  them  to  haul  ofl[*and  repair. 
''  It  was  evident  that  Com.  Hillyar  meant  to  risk  nothing 
from  the  daring  courage  of  the  Americans ;  all  his  manoeu- 
vres were  deliberate  and  wary;  his  antagonist  was  in  his 
flower,  and  his  only  concern  was  to  succeed,  with  as  little 
OSS  to  himself  as  possible.  The  situation  of  the  Essex  was 
most  vexatious  to  our  brave  countrymen ;  many  of  them 
were  already  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the  crippled 
state  of  their  ship,  they  were  unable  to  bring  her  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy.  Her  gallant  crew  were  not  dis- 
heartened ;  aroused  to  desperation,  they  expressed  their  de- 
fiance to  the  enemy,  and  their  determination  to  hold  out  to 
thejast. 

**  The  enemy  having  repaired,  now  placed  himself)  with 
both  ships  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  where  none 
of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear ;  the  commodore  saw 
no  hope  but  in  getting  under  way ;  the  flying-jib  was  the 
04ly  sail  he  could  set  \  this  he  caused  to  be  hoisted,  cut  his 
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cable,  and  ran  down  on  both  ahipa,  with  the  intention  of  lay- 
ing the  Phcebe  on  board.  For  a  short  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  cloae  with  the  enemy,  and  the  firing  was  tremendous; 
the  decks  of  the  Essex  were  strewed  with  dead,  and  hei 
cockpit  filled  with  the  wounded ;  she  had  been  several  time* 
on  fire,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  wreck.  At  this  moment, 
a  feeble  hope  arose,  that  she  might  itill  be  saved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Cherub  being  compelled  lo  haul  06*00  account 
ofbei  crippled  state;  she,  however,  kept  up  her  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  her  long  guna.  The  Essex  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  take  advantage  of  the  c  ire  urn  stance,  as  the  Phosbs 
edged  off,  and  also  kepi  up,  at  a  distance,  a  destructive  fire; 
the  former  being  totally  bereft  of  her  sails,  could  not  bring 
her  10  close  (juarters. 

"  Commodore  Porter  finding  the  greater  part  of  his  crew 
disabled,  at  last  gave  up  all  hope,  and  attempted  to  run  his 
vessel  on  shore,  the  wind  at  that  moment  favouring  his  de- 
sign ;  but  it  suddenly  changed,  drove  her  close  upon  tha 
Phffibe,  exposing  her  to  a  raking  fire.  The  ship  wus  total- 
ly unmanageable,  but  as  she  drifted  with  her  head  to  the 
enemy,  Commodore  Porter  again  seized  a  faint  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  board.  At  ibis  moment,  Lieutenant  Downes 
came  on  board,  to  receive  orders,  expecting  that  his  com- 
mander would  soon  be  a  prisoner.  His  services  could  be 
of  no  avail  in  the  present  deplorable  stale  of  the  Essex,  and 
finding  from  the  enemy's  putting  up  his  helm,  that  tbe  last 
attempt  at  boarding  would  not  succeed,  Downes  was  direct- 
ed to  repair  to  his  ship,  to  be  prepared  for  defending  and 
destroving  her,  in  case  of  attack. 

"Tne  slaughter  on  board  the  Essex  now  became  horrible, 
the  enemy  continuing  to  rake  ber  while  she  was  unuble  to 
bring  a  single  gun  to  bear.  Still  her  commander  refused  to 
yield  while  a  ray  of  hope  appeared.  Every  expedient  that 
a  fertile  and  inventive  genius  could  suggest,  was  resorted  to, 
in  the  forlorn  hope,  that  he  might  be  able,  by  some  lucky 
chance,  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  A  hawser  was 
bent  to  tbe  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bowa, 
to  bring  the  ship's  head  around.  This  succeeded;  tha 
broadside  of  the  Essex  was  again  brought  to  bear ;  and  as 
the  enemy  was  much  crippled,  and  unable  to  hold  his  own, 
tie  commodore  thought  she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot,  ba- 
ibre  be  discovered  that  the  Essex  had  anchored ;  but,  alas ! 
this  last  expedient  failed;  the  hawser  parted,  and  with  it 
went  the  last  lingering  hope  of  th«  Essex. 

"At  this  moment  her  aitualion  was  awAil  beyond  d«iKn^ 
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tion.  She  was  on  Gre  botb  before  and  aft,  the  flunea  wm 
barsting  up  her  hatchway,  a  qnantity  of  powder  exploded 
below,  and  word  was  f  iven  that  the  fire  was  near  her  magi- 
sine.  Thus  surrounoed  by  hoirors,  without  any  chance  if 
saving'  his  ship,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  soring  ti 
many  of  his  gallant  companions  as  he  could  ;  the  distance 
to  the  shore  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  he  hoped 
that  many  of  them  would  save  themselves  before  the  smp 
blew  up.  His  boats  being  cut  up,  they  could  only  hope  la 
escape hy  swimming;  by  some,  this  was  efTected  ;  but  tbc 
greater  part  of  his  generous  crew  resolved  to  stay  by  the 
ship,  and  share  the  fate  of  their  commander. 

"  They  now  labored  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  succeed- 
ed ;  after  this,  they  again  repaired  to  their  guns,  but  iheii 
strength  had  been  so  much  exhausted,  that  this  efibrt  wu 
in  vain.  Commodore  Porter  summoned  a  consultution  of 
the  officers  of  the  divisions,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  odIt 
one  acting  lieutenant,  Stephen  Decatur  M'Night,  appeared 
The  accounts  from  every  part  of  the  ship  were  deplorable 
indeed;  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so 
crowded  with  the  wounded,  that  even  her  birihdeck  conH 
hold  no  more,  and  several  were  killed  under  the  surgeon't 
hands.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  at  a  secure  distance, 
continued  his  fire  ;  the  water  having  become  smooth,  hs 
struck  the  hull  of  the  Essex  at  every  shot.  At  last,  it- 
spairing  of  saving  his  ship,  the  commodore  waa  compelled,  il 
twenty  minutes  past  six,  to  give  the  painful  orders  to  strike 
the  colors.  The  enemy,  probably  not  seeing  thut  this  hid 
taken  place,  continued  to  fire  for  ten  minutes  after,  and  Por- 
ter was  about  lo  give  orders  that  the  colors  should  again  be 
hoisted,  under  a  belief  that  tbe  enemy  intended  to  give  no 
quarters,  when  the  firing  ceased.  Ihe  loss  on  board  the 
Easel  was  fifly-eighl  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded  severely, 
twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing.  The  losson 
hoard  the  British  vessels  was  five  killed,  and  ten  n-ounded; 
but  ihey  were  both  much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  riggingj 
the  Phfflbe  could  scarcely  be  kept  afloat,  until  she  anchotea 
in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  next  morning. 

"Commodore  Porter  was  paroled,  and  permitted  toretuin 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Essex  Junior,  which  was  convert- 
ed into  a  cartel  for  the  purpose.  On  arriving  ofTthe  port  of 
New- York,  ihe  vessel  was  detained  by  the  Saturn  razee,  and, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  navy,  already  dishonored  by 
the  base  attack  upon  this  gallant  omcer,  he  waa  compelled  to 
give  np  his  parole,  and  <Mclare  hinuelf  a  prisoner  of  war; 
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■nd,  as  snch,  he  informed  the  British  officer,  that  he  wonld 
attempt  his  escape.  Id  consequence  of  this  threat,  the  Essex 
Junior  waa  ordered  to  remain  under  the  Ice  of  the  Saturn; 
but  tJie  next  morning.  Commodore  Porter  put  ofi'in  hisboal, 
though  thirty  miles  from  shore,  and  notwithstanding  tlm 
pursuit  by  those  of  the  Saturn,  arrivad  safely  in  New-York."* 

Sec.  42.  Two  naval  engagements  took  place 
about  this  time,  both  of  which  resulted  In  favsr 
of  the  American  flag.  The  first  of  these  was 
between  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war  Peacock, 
and  the  British  brig  Epervier,  April  29th;  and 
the  second,  June  2yth,  between  the  sloop  Wasp, 
which,  after  capturing  seven  merchantmen,  fell 
In  with  and  captured  the  English  brig  Reindeer. 

The  action  beliveen  the  first  two  mentioned  vessels  lasted 
but  forty-fiTe  minutes.  During;  its  continuance,  the  Eper- 
Tiei  had  eight  men  liilled.  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  Pea* 
cock  escaped  with  but  a  single  man  killed,  and  with  only 
two  wounded.  This  engagement  took  place  in  lat.  27°  47' 
Borth,  and  long.  30°  9'. 

The  action  oelween  the  Wasp  and  Reindeer  was  but 
eighteen  minutes ;  yet  the  destruction  of  life  was  much 

Cler.  The  latter  vessel  lost  her  commander,  Captain 
nere,  and  twenty-seven  men  killed,  and  forty 'two 
'wounded.  Twice  the  British  attempted  to  board  the  Wosp, 
but  were  as  ofien  repulsed.  At  length,  the  American  tars 
boarded  the  Reindeer,  and  tore  down  her  colors.  The  loss 
of  the  latter,  in  killed  and  wounded,  ivas  twenty-six.  Their 
prize  was  so  much  injured,  thai,  on  the  following  day,  she 
was  burned. 

Sec.  43.  Gen.  Wilkinson  continued  encamped 
with  hlB  army  at  French  Mills,  whither  he  liad 
retired  In  November,  1813,  until  February,  1814, 
■when,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  he  de- 
tached 2000  troops,  under  Gen.  Brown,  to  protect 
the  Niagara  frontier  ;  soon  Etfter  which,  destroy* 
ing  bis  barracks,  he  retired  with  the  residue  of 
tils  Ibrces  to  Plattsburg. 
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The  British,  apprised  of  this  movement,  detached  a  largt 
force,  under  Col.  Scott,  which  destroyed  the  public  storei, 
with  the  arsenal  of  the  Americans,  at  Malone,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  cantonment  of  French  Mills ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  a  large  American  force,  they  hastily 
retreated. 

Sec.  44.  The  movements  of  Gen.  Wilkinson 
indicating  a  disposition  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  Ccmada,  a  detachment  of  2000  British,  under 
Major  Hancock,  was  ordered  to  take  post,  and 
fortify  themselves  at  La  Colle  Mill,  near  the  river 
Sorel,  to  defeat  the  above  object.  With  a  view 
of  dislodging  this  party,  Wilkinson,  at  the  head 
of  4000  men,  crossed  the  Ccmada  lines,  on  the 
30th  of  March.  On  the  following  day,  he  com- 
menced a  cannonade  upon  the  works  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  make  an 
impression  on  this  strong  building,  he  retired 
with  his  forces,  having  lost  in  the  affray  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  forty  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  movement,  and  the  equally 
unfortunate  termination  of  the  last  campaign,  brought  Gen. 
Wilkinson  into  such  discredit  with  the  American  public, 
that,  yielding  to  the  general  opinion,  the  administration  sus- 
pended him  from  the  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  Izard.  At  a  subsequent  day,  Wilkinson  was  tried 
before  a  court  martial  at  Troy,  by  which  he  was  acquitted, 
but  not  without  hesitation. 

Sec.  45.  For  three  months  following  the  above 
movement,  the  armies  of  both  nations  continued 
inactive.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  war 
seemed  to  languish,  the  nation  at  home  being  oc- 
cupied with  events  which  were  transpiring  in 
Europe  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  But 
when,  at  length,  the  emperor  of  France  had  ab- 
dicated his  empire,  and  Louis  XYIII.  was  seated 
upon  his  legitimate  thronCi  England  was  at  liber 
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ty  to  direct  against  America  the  immenae  force 
which  ahe  had  employed  in  her  continental 
-wars.  Accordingly,  at  this  time,  the  British 
forcea  were  augmented  by  14,000  veteran  troops, 
which  had  fought  under  Wellington ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  strong  naval  force  was  dls* 
patched  to  blockade  the  American  coast,  and 
ravage  our  maritime  towns. 

Sec.  46.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Gen. 
Brown  was  detached  by  Wilkinson,  with  2000 
troops,  from  French  Milla,  {Sec.  43,)  to  proceed  to 
the  Niagara  frontier.  For  a  time,  he  stopped  at 
Sacket's  Harbor  ;  but,  at  length,  proceeded  with 
his  army  to  Buffalo.  By  the  addition  of  Tow- 
son's  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  his  force 
was  augmented  to  3500  effective  men. 

On  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  he  crossed  the  river 
Niagara,  and  took  possession  of  the  British  Fort 
Erie,  which  surrendered  without  reatstance.  At 
a  few  miles  distant,  in  a  strong  position,  at 
Chippewa,  was  intrenched  an  equal  number  of 
British  troops,  under  command  of  General  Riall. 
On  the  4th,  Gen.  Brown  approached  these  worka 
On  the  following  day,  the  two  armies  met,  in 
the  open  fleld.  The  contest  was  obstinate  and 
Moody ;  but,  at  length,  the  Americans  proved 
victorious,  while  the  British  retired  with  the 
losBof  514men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
32S. 

See.  47.  Immediately  afterlhls  defeat, General 
Klall  retired  to  Burlington  Heights.  Here,  LieuL 
General  Drummond,  with  a  large  force,  joined 
him,  and,  assuming  the  command,  led  back  the 
army  towards  the  American  camp.  On  the  25th, 
the  two  armies  met  at  Bridgewater,  near  the 
cataract  of  Niagara,  and  a  most  deeqperate  en- 
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gagement  ensued,  about  sunset,  and  laaCed  tQI 
midnight  At  length,  the  Americans  were  left 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Bridgewater,  or  Niagara,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  bloody  conflicts  recorded  in  modem  war&re.  The 
British  force  engaged  fell  something  short  of  5000  men,  in- 
cluding 1500  militia  and  Indians.  The  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  by  one  third  less.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
was  878.  Generals  Orummond  and  Riall  were  among  the 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  860.  Among  the  killed,  were  eleven  officers,  and 
among  the  woundc:d,  Bfty-six.  Both  Generals  Brown  and 
Scott  were  among  the  latter.  On  receiving  his  wound, 
G^n.  Brown  directed  Gen.  Ripley  to  assume  the  command. 
Unfortunately,  the  Americans  having  no  means  to  remote 
the  British  artillery  which  had  been  captured,  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  on  the  field.  On  being  apprised  of  this,  the 
British  forthwith  returned,  and  took  their  artillery  again  in 
charge.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  British  officers 
had  the  hardihood,  in  their  dispatches  to  government,  to 
claim  the  victory. 

Sec.  48.  Gen.  Ripley,  finding  his  numbers  too 
much  reduced  to  withstand  a  force  so  greatly 
Ills  superior,  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  Fort 
Erie.  On  the  4th  of  August,  this  fort  was  in- 
vested by  General  Drummond,  with  6000  men; 
and  for  49  days  the  siege  was  pressed  with  great 
zeal ;  but,  at  length,  the  British  general  was 
obliged  to  retire,  without  having  accomplished 
his  object. 

The  American  force  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  1600 
men.  On  the  5th  Gen.  Gmines  arrived  at  Erie  from  Sack- 
et's  Harbor,  and  took  the  command.  On  the  15th,  a  large 
British  force  advanced  in  three  columns  under  Cols.  Drum- 
mond, Fischer,  and  Scott,  against  the  fort,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  signal  loss  of  57  killed,  319  wounded,  and 
539  missing.  Among  the  killed  were  Cols.  Drummond 
and  Scott. 

For  some  time  following  this  rencontre,  both  armies  were 
inactive.  But,  at  length,  the  distressed  state  of  the  besieged 
Americans  in  the  fort  attracting  the  attention  of  govero* 
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mmt,  a  force  of  6000  nnder  Gen.  Lmrd  wu  ordered  froia 
PlutsbuTg;  to  proceed  lo  iheii  relief. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Gen.  Brown,  who  had  «- 
covered  from  his  wounds,  and  hsd  resumed  the  command 
of  the  fort,  ordered  a  sortie,  in  which  the  Americans  wero 
so  successful,  that  Gen.  E>Tumroond  was  obliged  lo  raiae 
the  siege,  and  lo  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  great  quantity  of 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  of  1000  men,  which  were 
his  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Shortly  after,  the  iroopa  under  Gen.  Izard  arriving,  (he 
Americans  were  able  to  commeoce  ofTenaive  operationa. 
They,  therefore,  leaving  only  a  moderate  garrison  in  the 
fort,  now  advunced  towards  Chippewa,  where  Drummond 
had  taken  noat.  Near  this  place  a  partial  battle  occurred 
on  the  20th  of  Octobur,  in  which  the  Americans  so  &r 
gained  the  advantage  as  lo  cause  the  enemy  to  retire. 

Sec.  49.  While  these  events  were  tranaplriag 
in  the  north,  the  public  attention  was  Irresisti- 
bly drawn  to  the  movementB  of  the  enemy,  on 
the  sea-board.  About  the  middle  of  August,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  British  sail  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for  the  attack 
of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  six  thousand  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  Roas,  forced  their  way 
to  that  place,  and  burnt  the  capltol,  president's 
house,  and  executive  offices.  Having  thus  ac- 
complished an  object  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
British  arms,  and  wantonly  burned  public 
buildings,  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  nation, 
the  destruction  of  which  could  not  hasten  the 
termination  of  the  war — on  the  25th  they  re- 
tired, and,  by  rapid  marches,  regained  their 
shipping,  having  lost,  during  the  expedition, 
nearly  one  thousand  men. 

The  troops,  under  Gen.  Ross,  were  landed  at  Benedict 
on  the  Patuxent,  forty-seven  miles  from  Washington.  Oa 
the  2l8t,  they  moved  toward  Nottingham,  and,  the  follow^ 
ing  day,  reached  Marlborough.  A  British  flotilla,  com- 
manded by  Cockburn,  consisting  of  lanchea  and  b&if^v 
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aicended  the  liver  at  the  same  time,  keeping*  oh  the  riril 
flank  of  the  army.  The  day  following,  on  approaching 
the  American  flotilla  of  Commodore  Barney,  which  had 
taken  refuge  high  up  the  river,  twelve  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, some  sailors  left  on  board  the  flotilla  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  it  be  necessary,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at  Bladensbnrg,  sii 
miles  from  Washington,  Gen.  Winder,  commander  of  the 
American  forces,  chiefly  militia  collected  for  ^he  occasion, 
ordered  them  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  principal  pait  oi 
the  militia,  however,  fled,  at  the  opening  of  the  contest 
Commodore  Barney,  with  a  few  eighteen  pounders,  and 
about  four  hundred,  men,  made  a  gallant  resistance;  bat 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  himself  wounded,  he 
and  a  part  of  his  brave  band  were  compelled  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

From  Bladensburg,  Gen.  Boss  urged  his  march  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  arrived  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Having  stationed  his  main  body  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  capitol,  he  entered  the  city,  at  the  head 
of  about  seven  hundred  men,  soon  after  which,  he  issued 
his  orders  for  the  conflagration  of  the  public  buildings. 
With  the  capitol  were  consumed  its  valuable  libraries,  and 
all  the  furniture,  and  articles  of  taste  and  value,  in  that  and 
in  the  other  buildings.  The  great  bridge  across  the  Poto 
mack  was  burnt,  together  with  an  elegant  hotel,  and  othei 
private  buildings. 

Sec.  50.  The  capture  of  Washington  was  fol- 
lowed, September  12th,  by  an  attack  on  Balti- 
more, in  which  the  American  forces,  militia,  and 
inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  made  a  gallant  de 
fence.  Being,  however,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat; 
but  they  fought  so  valiantly,  that  the  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  city  was  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  night  of  Tues- 
day, 13th,  retired  to  their  shipping,  having  lost 
among  their  killed,  Gen.  Ross,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  troops. 

-The  British  army,  after  the  capture  of  Washington,  hav* 
ing  re-embarked  on  board  the  flaet  in  the  P^tuz^t,  Ad 
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mini  Cochrane  moved  down  that  nrti,  and  proceeded  np 
the  Chesapeake,  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  Septem- 
her,  he  appeared  at  the  mouih  of  the  Patapsco,  fourteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  with  a  fleet  of  shipa  of  war  and  traoa- 
ports,  araountiog  to  fiAy  sail. 

On  the  next  day,  12111,  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand,  were  landed  at  North  Point,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Ross,  commenced  their  inarch  towards  the 
cit^.  In  anticipation  of  the  landing  of  the  troops.  General 
Strieker  was  dispatched  with  three  thousand  two  hundred 
men  from  Baltimore,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 

On  the  12th,  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  two  armies. 
Early  in  the  engagremeot,  a  conaiderable  part  of  General 
StricKer's  troops  retreated  in  confusion,  leaving  him  scarce- 
ly one  thousand  four  hundred  men,  to  whom  was  opposed 
the  whole  body  of  the  enemy.  An  incessant  fire  was  con- 
tinued from  half  past  two  o  clock,  till  a  little  before  four, 
when  Gen.  Strieker,  finding  the  contest  unequal,  and  that 
the  enemy  outflanked  him,  retreated  upon  his  reserve, 
which  was  effected  in  good  order. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  In  killed  and  wounded. 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  enemy  made  his  appearance,  the  next  morning,  in 
jront  of  the  American  entrenchments,  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  city,  showing  an  intention  of  renewing  the 
attack. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  M'Henry, 
from  frigates,  bomlra,  and  rocket  vessels,  which  continued 
through  the  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  doing, 
however,  but  little  damage. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Admiral  Cochrane 
held  a  communication  with  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces,  and  the  enterprise  of  taking  the  ciiy  being  deemed 
impracticable,  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  next 
day,  the  fleet  descended  the  bay,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  re- 
leased inhabitants. 

Sec.  51.  The  Joy  experienced  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  on  «H;ouDt  of  the  brave  de- 
fence of  Baltimore,  had  Bcarcely  subsided,  when 
Intelligence  was  received  of  the  stgoal  succero 
of  the  Americans  at  Plattsburg,  and  on  Lake 
Cbamplaln.    The  army  of  Sir  George  Prevoat. 
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amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  com- 
pelled by  Gen.  Macomb  to  retire  from  the  for- 
mer,  and  the  enemy's  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Downie,  was  captured  by  CommO' 
dore  Macdonough  on  the  latter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  of  I8U,  0«nenl  Wil- 
ktnaon.  with  his  army,  removed  from  their  wiater-quarten 
at  French  Mills,  anif  took  station  s(  Plaltsburg^.  Oeoenl 
Wilkinson  leaving  the  command  of  the  amy,  Gen.  Izarl 
sncceeded  him  at  thie  place.  By  September,  the  troops  U 
Plattsbur^  were  diminished,  by  detachments  withdrawn  le 
other  stations,  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

In  this  state  of  the  forces,  it  was  announced  that  Sir 
George  Prevost,  governor  general  of  Canada,  with  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  compleielv  equipped,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  was  about  mak- 
ing a  descent  on  Plallsburg. 

At  this  time,  both  the  Americans  and  British  had  a  re- 
spectable naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain ;  but  that  of  ihe 
latter  was  considembly  the  superior,  amounting  to  ninecy- 
tive  guns,  and  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  while  the  Aine- 
ricsn  squadron  carried  but  eighty-six  guns,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenly-sii  men. 

On  the  1  Uh  of  September,  while  the  American  fleet  wai 
lying  otr  Plattsburg,  the  British  squadron  was  observed 
bearmg  down  upon  it  in  order  of  battle. 

Com,  Macdonough,  ordering  his  vessels  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, gallantly  received  the  enemy.  An  engai^ement  en- 
sued, which  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  By  this 
time,  the  enemy  was  silenced,  and  one  frigate,  one  brig, 
and  two  sloops  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americana 
Several  British  galleys  were  sunk,  and  a  few  others  escap- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  Americans  was- fifty-two  killed,  and 
fifty-eight  wounded ;  of  the  British,  eighty-four  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  wounded. 

Previously  to  this  eventful  day,  Sir  George  Prevost,  with 
his  army,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Plattsburg.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  event.  Gen.  Macomb  made  every  preparaticai, 
which  time  and  means  allowed,  and  called  in  to  his  assist- 
ance considerabfe  numbers  of  the  militia. 

In  the  sight  of  these  two  armies,  the  rival  squadrons  com- 
menced their  contest  And,  as  if  their  engagement  had 
been  a  p recoocened  signal ;  and  as  if  to  raua  aiiU  big*"* 
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tte  solemn  grandeur  of  ihe  scene ;  Sir  Oeor^  Prerost  now 
led  up  his  forces  against  the  American  works,  and  begut 
throwing  upon  (hem,  shells,  balls,  and  rockets. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Americans  opened  a  severe  and 
destructive  tire  from  their  forts.  Before  sunset,  the  tempo- 
rary batteries  of  Sir  George  Prevost  were  all  silenced,  and 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cross  from  PJaltaburg  to  the 
American  works*  was  repelled.  At  nine  o'clock,  perceiv- 
ing the  attainment  of  his  object  impiacticable,  the  British 
general  hastily  withdrew  his  forces,  diminished  by  killed, 
wounded,  and  deserted,  two  thousand  five  hundred.  At 
the  same  time,  he  abandoned  vast  quantities  of  military 
stores,  and  left  the  inhabitants  of  Platisburg  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  and  the  "  star-spangled 
banner"  to  wave  in  triumph  over  the  waters  of  CluuD- 
ptain. 

Sec.  62.  It  haa  been  already  noticed,  that  the 
New-England  representatives  in  congress,  as 
well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  people  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  were  early  and  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  During 
the  progress  of  the  war,  this  opposition  continued, 
and  became  conlirmed.  ,  Enlistments  of  troops 
Into  the  army  from  this  quarter  were,  therefore, 
fewer  than  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  expected.  Dissentions  also  arose  be- 
tween the  general  and  state  governments  re- 
specting the  command  of  the  militia,  called  out 
by  order  of  the  former,  to  defend  the  sea-board. 
Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  affairs  of  the  general  govern- 
ment were  mismanaged,  and,  to  many,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  crisis  was  forming,  which,  unless 
seasonably  provided  against,  might  involve  the 
country  in  ruin. 

Such  apprehensions  for  the  political  safety 

•  The  Tillage  of  PkttabnTf  ii  ■tuUed  on  tba  ndrthcwt  Mil«  of  Um 
Mull  ri*er  Susnsc,  neur  iis  eotnuiee  into  thr  laks,  and  tha  AmcricMI 
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^tenBtvely  prevBlling  tbroushout  New-England 
ft  was  deemed  Important,  by  not  a  few  dlAln- 
gulshed  and  patriotic  cltlzeoa,  to  take  meaBura 
to  remove  public  grievances,  and  to  provide 
against  anticipated  erils. 

Accordingly,  on  the  Sth  of  October,  1814,  at 
an  extra  session  of  the  Maasacbusetts  legiBla- 
ture,  a  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
speech  of  the  governor,  (Strong,)  in  the  codcIq 
sion  of  their  report,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  delegates  to  meet  and  confer  witli 
delegates  from  the  states  of  New-England,  or 
any  of  them,  upon  the  subjects  of  their  paWic 
grievances  and  concerns" — "  and  also  to  take 
measures,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  for  procur- 
ing a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  tbe  Uni- 
ted States,  in  order  to  revise  the  constitution 
thereof,  and  more  effectually  to  secure  the  sup 
port  and  attachment  of  all  tbe  people,  by  pla- 
cing all  upon  the  basis  of  fair  representation." 

This  resolution  met  with  a  spirited  opposition 
from  a  respectable  minority,  both  in  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives— but  Anally  pass- 
ed. Delegates  were  accordingly  chosen.  This 
example  was  followed  by  Rhode-Island  and 
Connecticut.  Vermont  refused,  and  New-Hamp 
shire  neglected  to  send. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  these  delegates, 
together  with  two  elected  by  counties  in  New- 
Hampshire,  and  one  similarly  elected  in  Ver- 
mont, met  at  Hartford.  After  a  session  of  near 
three  weeka,  they  published  a  report,  in  which, 
after  dwelling  upon  ttie  public  grievances  felt 
by  the  New-England  states  particularly,  and  by 
tbe  country  at  large,  In  no  small  degree,  they 
proceeded  to  suggest  several  alterations  of  tbe 
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federal  constitution,  with  a  view  to  their  adop- 
tion by  the  respective  states  of  the  Union. 

These  Hlteralioas  consisted  of  seren  articles  -.—fiTil,  tlut 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  sppoitioned  to  th« 
number  of  free  persons ; — teeondly,  that  no  aew  state  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  union,  without  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  both  houses ; — thirdiy,  that  conffress  shall  not  han 
power  to  Iny  aa  embargo  for  more  than  sixty  days  \— fourth- 
ly, that  congress  shall  not  interdict  commercial  intercoitrse, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses; — 
fifthly,  that  war  shall  not  be  declared  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  similar  majority ; — siztklij,  thsl  no  person  wh» 
shall  be  hereafter  naturalized,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member 
of  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  or  bold  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  and,  teventlh 
ly,  that  no  person  shall  be  elected  twice  to  the  presidency, 
nor  the  president  be  elected  from  the  same  state  two  ternu 
in  succession.  * 

Set.  53.  The  report  of  the  convention  conclud- 
ed with  a  resolution,  providing  for  the  calling  of 
another  convention,  should  the  United  States  "re- 
fuse their  consent  to  some  arrangement  wherehy 
the  New  England  States,  separately,  or  in  con- 
cert, might  he  empowered  to  assume  upon  thi 
selves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against 
enemy,"  appropriating  a  reasonable  proportU 
of  the  public  taxes  for  this  purpose;  or,  "shouDf 
peace  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defence  of  the 
New-England  States  be  neglected,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war." 

The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  pence  with  Great  Britain, 
not  long  al\er,  being  announced,  another  convention  tvas  nnf 
called  j  and,  on  the  submission  of  the  above  amendments  of 
the  constitution  to  the  several  states,  they  were  rejected. 

No  act  of  the  federal  party  has  been  so  bitterly  reprehend- 
ed by  their  ojiponents,  aa  the  formaiion  of  the  Kuirtford  Ckin- 
Tontion.  It  is  represented  by  them,  as  a  treasonable  coiD- 
bination  of  ambitious  individuals,  who,  taking  advanta^  of 
the  embarrassments  of  (he  national  administration,  arising 
ont  of  the  war,  sought  to  Hver  tlia  union ;  tad  wen  only 
dolerred  from  an  open  attempt  to  aeconpUak  theii  ^i^ui^ 
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W  the  unexpected  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peece  wilk 
Oreal  Britain,  which  disembarrassed  the  admin istraliDn, 
and  Bwept  away  all  grounds  upon  which  to  prosecute  thtii 
deaifna. 

In  defence  of  the  convention,  it  is  urged,  that  the  indiri- 
du  Is  who  composed  it,  assembled  in  obedience  to  le^th- 
tive  appointment ;  and  be  the  formation  of  a  conrention  rigln 
01  wrong,  they,  as  individuals,  were  not  responsible  for  it 
That  the  calling  of  the  contention  was  right,  is  urged  on 
the  following  grounds ;  at  ihe  period  of  its  formation,  the 
aitualion  of  the  country  was  such  as  gave  serious  groondi 
of  alarm  to  reflecting  men; — the  war  operations  had  been 
singularly  disastrous ;  the  recruiting  service  languislied: 
the  national  treasury  was  almost  pennyless;  the  nationil 
credit  was  shaken,  and  loans  were  efiected  at  a.  ruinous  dis- 
count ;  the  Neiv-Englqnd  seaboard  was  left  exposed  to  the 
enemy — and  instead  of  securing  the  confidence  of  the  pea 
pie  of  the  eastern  states,  by  filling  the  military  and  civil  offi- 
ces under  the  general  government,  with  men  of  known  U- 
lents  and  character,  the  administration  commilt^'d  the  ialer- 
eals  of  the  nation,  at  a  critical  period,  to  men  contemned  hj 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  those  states. 

The  public  mind,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  was  ex- 
cited to  a  pitch  bordering  on  insurreciion  j  and  as  their  re- 
presentation in  congress  n-as  unheard,  they  looked  wiib 
fnesl  importunity  to  their  slate  legislatures.  What  coald 
done?  From  ihe  earliest  dates  of  its  history,  the  le- 
latures  of  New-England  had  been  accustomed  10  call 
conventions,  at  periods  of  common  danger,  to  confer  upon 
the  public  wel&re.  It  was  natural  at  this  moment  to  re- 
sort to  the  same  course;  and  instead  of  favoring  the  niR- 
picion  of  treasonable  intentions,  by  the  character  of  the  meo 
selected  lo  form  this  convention,  the  age,  gravity,  and  «s- 
tablished  reputation  of  the  greater  part  of  ine  members  of 
it  are  a  fcir  refutation  of  such  suspicions.  There  are  no 
clear  proofs  to  support  the  charge  of  treasonable  designs,  M 
the  part  of  the  convention ;  on  the  contrary,  their  i^n^ 
which  are  the  only  &ir  lest  of  their  motives,  and  the  obIt 
jnsi  grounds  upon  which  to  form  its  character,  and  whicD  { 
arc  before  the  world  in  their  report,  and  their  secr«  joumiL 
triumphantly  refute  such  a  charge.  And  it  is  further  maiik- 
taineo,  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  was,  instead  of  rousing  opposition  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  soothe  the  public  apprehensions,  tnd 
•niflt  that  nnkn  utxi«ty  which  pemdedthe  country. 
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Sec.  64.  -As  early  as  the  month  of  September, 
Indications  of  no  dubious  character  were  given, 
that  notwlthstandlQg  the  negotiations  pending 
between  the  Americans  and  British  commission- 
ers at  Ghent,  eerlous  preparations  were  making 
for  an  invasion  of  Louisiana.  About  December 
6th,  certain  intelligence  was  received  that  a  Bri- 
tish fleet,  conaiating  of  sixty  sail,  was  off  the 
coast  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  course 
of  the  month,  fifteen  thousand  troops  were  land* 
ed,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Packen- 
ham,  and,  on  the  8lh  of  January,  they  attacked 
the  Americans,  amounting  to  about  six  thousani, 
chiefly  militia,  in  their  intrenchmenta,  before 
New  Orleans.  After  an  engagement  of  more 
than  an  hour,  the  enemy,  having  lost  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Glbba,  and  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  pieces  in  an  almost  unexampled 
degree,  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  fleid  of  battle. 

On  the  receipt  of  inieljigence  that  the  enemy  were  off 
the  coast  of  the  Miasissippi,  Com.  Patterson  despatched  fira 
gan  boats  lo  walch  iheir  motions.  These  hosts  being  un-. 
fortunately  captured,  the  enemy  were  left  to  choose  their 
point  of  atlaclt,  entirely  unmolested. 

A  part  of  the  British  forces  were  landed  on  the  22d  of 
December,  and  several  engagements  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Americans,  some  miles  from  New-Orlcaiu, 
but  nothing  decisive  was  effected  on  either  aide. 

During  these  preliminary  engagements.  General  Jackson, 
DOW  commanding  at  New-Orleans,  had  been  diligently  em- 
ployed in  preparations  lo  defend  the  place.  His  front  was 
a  straight  line  of  one  ihouaand  yards,  defended  by  upwards 
of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artillerists.  The  ditch  con- 
tained five  feet  of  water,  and  his  front,  from  having  been 
flooded  by  opening  the  levees,  and  by  frequent  rains,  was 
lendered  slippery  and  muddy.  Eight  distinct  batteries  were 
judiciously  disposed,  mountmg  in  all  twelve  guns  of  differ- 
ealcaiibers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei  wu  &  aUoOf 
bmlfcry  of  fiAeen  guns. 
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On  the  moraing  of  the  8th  of  January,  General  Packen* 
ham  brought  up  his  forces,  amounting  to  twelve  thonssBd 
men,  to  the  attack.  The  British  deliberately  advanced  is 
solid  columns,  over  an  even  plain,  in  front  of  the  American 
intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides  their  muskeU 
fucines,  and  some  of  them  ladders. 

A  solemn  silence  now  prevailed  through  the  Americu 
lines,  until  the  enemy  approached  within  reach  of  the  bat- 
teries, which  at  that  moment  opened  an  incessant  and  de- 
structive cannonade.  The  enemy,  notwithstanding,  con- 
tinued to  advance^  closing  up  their  ranks  as  fast  as  thej 
were  opened  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans. 

At  length,  they  came  within  reach  of  the  musketry  and 
rifles.  The  extended  American  line  now  unitedly  present- 
ed one  sheet  of  fire,  and  poured  in  u[ft>n  the  British  coiumot, 
mn  unceasing  tide  of  death.  Hundreds  fell  at  every  dis- 
charge, and  by  columns  were  swept  away. 

Being  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  the  British  became  dis- 
ordered and  fled.  In  an  attempt  to  rally  ihem.  Gen.  Pack- 
en  ham  was  killed.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Kean  succeeded 
in  pushing  forward  their  columns  a  second  time,  but  the 
second  approach  was  still  more  fatal  than  the  first.  The 
fir (.':i  again  rolled  from  the  American  batteries,  and  from 
thousands  of  muskets.  The  advancing  columns  agaio 
broke  and  fled ;  a  few  platoons  only  reached  the  edge  of 
the  diich^  there  to  meet  a  more  certain  destruction.  In  a 
third  but  unavailing  attempt  to  lead  up  their  troops,  Geos. 
Gibbs  and  Kean  were  severely  wounded,  the  former  mortally. 

Tlie  field  of  battle  now  exhibited  a  scene  of  extended 
carnage.  Seven  hundred  brave  soldiers  were  sleeping  in 
death,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  were  wounded.  Five 
hundred  were  made  prisoners — making  a  loss  to  the  Bri- 
tish, on  this  memorable  day,  of  near  three  thousand  men. 
The  Americans  lost  in  the  engagement  only  seven  killed, 
and  six  wounded. 

The  enemy  now  sullenly  retired,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
18th,  evacuated  their  camp,  and,  with  great  secrecy,  em- 
barked on  board  their  shipping. 

Sec,  65.  The  news  of  the  victory  at  New-Or- 
leans spread  with  haste  through  the  United 
States,  and  soon  after  was  followed  by  the  still 
mpre  welcome  tidings  of  a  treaty  of  peace» 
which  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  De 
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cember,  1814.  On  the  17th  of  February,  thla 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

Upon  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professed- 
ly declared,  the  treaty,  thus  concluded,  was  aUent.  It  pro- 
vided only  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities — the  exchange 
of  prisoners — the  restoration  of  territories  and  posseasioDf 
obtained  byihi.'  i^oiiiending  powers,  during  the  war — ihead- 
juatmeai  of  unaeitltd  boundaries — and  for  a  combined  effort 
to  effect  the  entire  aboliiion  of  traffic  in  slaves, 

Bui  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  had  prevailed  about 
the  justice  or  policy  of  the  war — or  now  prevailed  abottl 
the  merits  of  the  treaty — all  parlies  welcomed  the  return  vS 
peace.  The  soldii.r  gladly  exchanged  the  toils  of  ihe  camp 
for  the  rest  of  his  home  j  the  mariner  once  more  spread  hia 
canvass  to  the  wind,  and,  fearless  of  niolt'siaiion,  joyfulljr 
stretched  his  wuy  on  the  ocean ;  and  the  yeomunry  of  tha 
land,  unaccustomed  lo  the  din  of  arms,  gladly  relurued  to 
their  wuuted  care  of  the  field  and  the  flock. 

Sec.  50.  The  treaty  with  England  was  follow- 
ed, on  the  3(lth  of  June,  1815,  by  a  tn^nty  with 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  concluded  at  Algiers  iit  that 
time,  by  William  Shaler  and  Com.  Stephen  De- 
catur, agents  for  the  United  States. 

The  war.  which  ihus  ended  by  ireaty,  was  comm 'nceil  by 
the  dey  hiniself.  ns  early  as  the  year  I81'2.  At  ihal  lime, 
the  Americiin  consul,  Mr.  I,ear,  was  suddenly  ordered  lo 
depart  from  Alffiers,  on  account  of  the  arrivi:l  of  a  c;irgo  of 
.naval  and  mililitry  stores,  for  the  regency  of  Alu'iirs,  in 
fulfilment  of  ireaty  stipulations,  which  the  dey  allejted  were 
not  such  in  qnnolity  or  quality  as  he  expected,  A(  the  samo 
lime,  dcprpdntions  weri:  commenced  upon  our  commerce. 
Several  American  vessels  were  captured  and  condemned, 
and  their  crews  subjected  lo  slavery. 

Upon  a  represenliilion  of  I  he  case,  by  the  presidi-nt,  to 
congress,  that  body  fiirmally  declared  war  ag.iinsi  the  dey 
in  March.  Soon  after,  an  American  squadron  sailed  for  tho 
Mediterranean,  captured  an  Algerine  brig,  and  a  forty-four 
gun  frigate;  and,  ai  length,  appeared  before  Algiers. 

The  respectability  of  ihe  American  force,  added  to  tho 
two  important  vicioriea  already  achieved,  bad  prepared  tho 
way  fbi  the  American  commisMoners  to  dictate  a  treaty, 
upon  such  a  basis  as  they  pleased.     Accordingly,  the  van- 
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del  of  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  dey,  who  signed  it  By  this 
treaty,  the  United  States  were  exempted  from  paying  tribute 
in  future;  captured  property  was  to  be  restored  by  the  dey; 
prisoners  to  be  delivered  up  without  ransom,  dbc.  ^bc 

Sec.  67.  By  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  former,  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  establish  a  peace 
with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians,  which  had 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  Such  measures  were  accordingly  taken, 
and,  in  his  message,  December,  1816,  the  presi- 
dent communicated  to  congress,  that  a  renewal 
of  treaties  had  readily  been  acceded  to  by  seve- 
ral tribes,  and  that  other  more  distant  tribes 
would  probably  follow  their  example,  upon  pro- 
per explanations. 

Sec.  68.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which 
ended  the  war,  left  the  subject  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations  to  future  ne- 
gotiation. In  the  summer  following  the  close  of 
the  war,  plenipotentiaries,  respectively  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  countries  for  that  purpose,  met  at 
London,  and,  on  the  3d  of  July,  signed  **  a  con- 
vention, by  which  to  regulate  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
his  Britannic  majesty." 

This  convention  provided  for  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries — ^for  an  equalization  ol 
duties  on  importations  and  ezportations  from  either  country 
to  the  other — and  for  the  admission  of  American  vessels  to 
the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the 
East  Indies,  viz.  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  &c.  Of  this 
convention,  the  president  spoke  in  terms  of  approbation,  in 
his  message  to  congress ;  but  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity it  was  received  with  coldness,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  operate  unfavorably  to  America,  and  would 
•eriously  abridge  her  commerce.  The  convention  was  to 
be  binding  only  for  four  years. 
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^e.  69.  By  tbe  second  article  of  tbe  treaty 
With  Great  Britain,  It  was  agreed,  that  all  ves- 
sels, taken  by  either  power,  within  twelve  days 
from  the  exchange  of  ratlflcattona,  between 
twenty-three  degrees  and  fifty  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  should  be  considered  lawful  prizes. 
A  longer  period  was  stipulated  for  more  distant 
latitudes.  Within  the  lime  limited  by  this  arti- 
cle, several  actions  took  place,  and  several  vea- 
sels  of  various  descriptions  were  captured  by 
each  of  the  belligerents.  The  frigate  President 
was  taken  January  16th,  1815,  by  a  British 
squadron ;  the  British  ships  Cyane,  Levant,  and 
Penguin,  were  captured  by  the  Americans. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  blockade  of  Commodore 
Decatur's  squndron  at  Ne\T-London,  that  officer  was  trans- 
ferred lo  the  President,  then  at  New-York.  Soon  after  ta- 
king command  of  her,  a  cruise  was  contemplated  by  l^o 
commodore,  in  conjunclion  wiih  the  Peacock,  Hornet,  and 
Tom  Bowline.  Thinking  it  more  safe  to  venture  out  sing- 
ly, tiie  commodore  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
vessels,  and  sel  sail  in  ihc  President.  Through  the  care- 
lessness of  the  pilot,  his  vessel,  in  passing  out,  struck  upon 
the  bar,  ivhcre  she  lay  for  two  hours  tossing  about,  by 
which  her  ballast  was  deranged,  and  her  trim  for  sailing 
loat.  Trusting  to  the  excellence  of  his  vessel,  however,  anil 
not  being  able  to  return  to  port,  the  commodore  put  out 
to  sea. 

At  daylight,  he  fell  in  with  a  British  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Endymion,  Tenedoa,  and  Pomone  frigates,  with  tl)i- 
Majestic  razee.  In  spite  of  every  exertion,  ibey  gained 
upon  him;  at  length,  the  Endymion  came  within  reach,  and 
opened  her  fire.  Commodore  Decatur  determined  to  en- 
gage her  before  the  other  vessels  should  come  up.  This  he 
now  did,  and  in  a  short  lime  completely  silenced  her.  By 
this  time,  the  rest  of  the  squadron  hadarrived;  being  un^ 
willing  to  sacrilice  his  men  in  a  useless  contest,  on  receiT- 
ing  the  fire  of  the  nearest  frigate,  he  surrendered.  ColI^ 
modore  Decatur  was  taken  on  board  the  Endymion,  and  al- 
though she  was  only  a  wreck,  he  was  required  to  surreadot 
his  swoid  to  the  oflicer  of  that  Tesae\.  To  \.\u^  '>v&  wjw*.  A 
39- 
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Decatur  could  not  submit,  and.  he  indignantly  rcfiiecd  to 
relinouish  it  to  any  one,  but  to  the  commander  of  the 
aquaaron. 

The  Cyane,  a  frigate  of  thirty-four  guns,  and  the  LcTant, 
a  sloop  of  eighteen  thirty  pound  carronades,  were  taken  by 
die  Constitution,  about  the  same  time. 

The  Peacock,  Hornet,  and  Tom  Bowline,  left  New- York 
a  few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  President,  without  haying 
heard  of  her  capture.  On  the  23d  of  January,  the  Hornet 
parted  company,  and  directed  her  course  towards  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  the  23d  of  March, 
she  descried  the  British  brig  Penguin,  of  eighteen  guns  and 
a  twelve  pound  carronade,  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
of  the  island.  Captain  Biddle  hove  to,  while  the  Pengain 
bore  down.  At  forty  minutes  past  one,  the  British  brig 
opened  her  fire.  After  fifteen  minutes,  the  Penguin  gradu- 
ally neared  the  Hornet,  with  an  intention  to  board,  the  cap- 
tain having  given  orders  for  that  purpose.  At  this  time,  he 
was  killed  by  a  grape  shot.  Hor  lieutenant  then  bore  her 
:ip,  and  running  her  bowsprit  between  the  main  and  mizen 
-igging  of  the  Hornet,  gave  orders  to  board.  His  men, 
however,  perceiving  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  ready  to  receive 
them,  refused  to  follow  him.  At  this  moment,  the  heavy 
swells  of  the  sea  lifted  the  Hornet  ahead.  The  commander 
of  the  Penguin  called  out  that  he  had  surrendered,  and  Cap- 
tain Biddle  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing. 

Immediately  after  this,  an  officer  of  the  Hornet  called  to 
Captain  Biddle,  that  a  man  in  the  enemy's  shrouds  was  ta- 
king aim  at  him.  Before  he  could  change  his  position,  a 
msisket  ball  struck  him  in  the  neck,  and  wounded  him  se- 
verely. Two  marines  immediately  levelled  their  pieces, 
and  killed  the  wretch  before  he  had  brought  his  gun  from 
his  shoulder.  The  crew  of  the  Hornet,  indignant  at  this 
outrage,  demanded  to  give  the  enemy  a  fresh  broadside,  and 
the  vessel  had  nearly  wore  round  for.  the  purpose,  before 
Captain  Biddle  could,  restrain  the  justly  exasperated  crew. 
The  loss  of  the  Penguin  was  fourteen  in  killed,  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded.  The  Hornet  had  one  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  The  former  vessel  was  so  seriously  injured,  thai 
Captain  Biddle  sunk  her. 

Sec.  60.  The  attention  of  congress,  during  their 
session  in  1815—16,  was  called  to  a  bill,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  incorporation  of  a  national 
bank.    In  the  discussion  which  followed,  mucb 
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diveraity  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail,  not 
only  as  to  the  conatitutional  power  of  congress  ■ 
to  establish  such  an  institution,  but  also  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  modelled. 
After  weelis  of  animated  debate,  a  bill,  incorpo- 
rating the  "Bank  of  the  United  States,"  With  a 
capital  of  thirty-flve  millions  of  dollars,  passed, 
and  on  Wednesday,  April  lOtb,  reccilved  the  sig 
nature  of  the  president. 

or  (lie  stock  of  the  bank,  seveD  millioDB  wete  to  l>e  sub- 
scribed bv  the  United  Stales,  the  remaining  twenty-«iglu 
hy  individuals.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  were  to  be 
managed  by  twenty-five  directors,  five  of  whom  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlia 
senate;  tlie  remainder  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  at 
llie  banking  house  in  Philadelphia.  The  charter  of  lh« 
bank  is  to  continue  in  force  until  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 

Sec.  61.  The  summer  of  1816  passed  away, 
without  being  marked  by  any  events  of  pecu- 
liar moment.  The  country  appeared  to  be  gra 
dually  recovering  from  the  embarrassments  in- 
duced by  tlie  war,  and  that  asperity  of  feeling, 
which  had  agitated  the  different  political  parties 
In  the  United  States,  was  visibly  wearing  away. 
Congress  met  In  December.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  seasion, 
Hr.  Madison,  anticipating  the  speedy  arrival  of 
the  day,  when  he  should  retire  from  the  presi- 
dency, took  occasion  to  express  his  attachment 
for  his  country,  and  his  wishes  for  her  future 
peace  and  prosperity: 

"  I  can  indulge  the  proud  reflection,"  said  he,  "  tint  the 
American  people  have  reached  in  safety  and  success,  their 
fortieth  year,  as  an  independent  nation  ;  that  for  nearly  aa 
entire  generation,  they  have  had  experience  of  their  pre- 
sent constitution,  the  offspring  of  their  undisturbed  delibera- 
tions and  of  their  free  choice  ;  that  they  have  found  it  (o 
bear  the  trials  of  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous  circum- 
■tftnces,  to  cootaia  in  iti  combination  of  th»  fedsnjft  wa&. 
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deetive  principles,  a  reconcilement  of  public  strength  witk 
indiYidual  liberty,  of  national  power,  for  the  defence  of  na- 
tional rights,  with  a  security  against  wars  of  injustice,  of 
ambition,  or  of  vain  glory,  in  the  fundamental  provision 
which  subjects  all  questions  of  war  to  the  will  of  tne  nation 
itself,  which  is  to  pay  its  costs,  and  feel  its  calamities.  Nor 
18  it  less  a  peculiar  felicity  of  this  constitution,  so  dear  to 
us  all,  that  it  is  found  to  be  capable,  without  losing  its  vital 
energies,  of  expanding  itself  over  a  spacious  territory,  with 
the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  community,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established." 

Sec  62.  In  December,  1816,  Indiana  becaoie 
an  Independent  state,  and  was  received  into  the 
union. 

Detached  places  in  Indiana  were  settled  by  the  French, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago.  The  exact  period,  at  which  the 
first  settlement  was  made,  is  uncertain. 

In  1763,  the  territory  was  ceded  by  France  to  England. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  the  United  States  ob- 
tamed  of  the  Indians  several  small  grants  of  land  within 
this  territory ;  and,  in  subsequent  years,  still  more  exten* 
sive  tracts.  During  the  war  with  England,  which  broke 
out  in  1812,  Indiana  was  the  scene  of  many  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  of  many  unusually  severe  battles,  between  the 
hostile  tribes,  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  Until 
1801,  Indiana  formed  a  part  of  the  great  north-western  ter- 
ritory, but,  at  that  date,  it  was  erected  into  a  territorial  go- 
vernment, with  the  usual  powers  and  privileges.  In  De- 
cember, 1815,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to  sixty  thousand, 
the  legislature  petitioned  congress  for  admission  into  the 
union,  and  the  privilege  of  forming  a  state  constitution.  A 
bill  for  this  purpose  passed  congress,  in  April,  181G  ;  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  met  in  conformity  to  it,  by  which  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  Indiana  became  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  a  member  of  the  union,  in  December  follow- 
ing. 

Sec.  63.  1817.  "  On  Wednesday,  February  12th, 
the  votes  for  Mr.  Madison's  successor  were 
counted  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, when  it  appeared  that  James  Monroe  was 
elected  president,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  the  four 
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years  ttom  and  after  the  fourth  of  the  ensoinff 
March. 


Sec.  64.  Manners.  The  only  noticeable  change 
of  manners,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place 
during  this  period,  arose  from  the  spirit  of  pe- 
cuniary apeculatitm,  which  pervaded  the  country 
during  the  war.  Money  was  borrowed  with 
facility,  and  fortunes  were  often  made  In  a  day. 
Extravagance  and  profligacy  were,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  the  consequence.  The  return  of  peace, 
and  the  extensive  misfortunes  which  fell  upon 
every  part  of  the  community,  counteracted  these 
vices,  and  restored  more  sober  and  industrious 
habits. 

Sec.  65.  Religion.  During  this  period,  ex- 
tensive revivals  of  religion  prevailed,  and  liberal 
and  expanded  plans  were  devised  and  com- 
menced for  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  Se- 
veral theological  institutions  were  founde'd,  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  societies  were  established, 
and  a  great  call  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  was 
heard. 

Sec.  66.  Trade  and  Commerce.  During  this 
period,  trade  and  commerce  were  crippled  by 
foreign  restrictions,  our  own  acts  of  non-Inter- 
course, and,  at  length,  by  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. During  this  war  our  carrying  trade  was 
destroyed,  nor  was  It  restored  by  the  peace  of 
1816. 

Od  the  return  of  peace.  Immense  importations 
were  made  from  England,  the  country  belpg  des- 
titute of  English  merchandise.  The  markM 
was  soon  glutted,  prices  fell,  and  extensive  bank- 
ruptcies were  the  consequence. 

Sec  67.  Aqricultuke.     Agricolture,    during 
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this  period,  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  greai 
advances. 

An  excessive  disposition  in  tlie  people  for  trade  and  spe- 
culation, drew  off  tne  attention  of  the  more  intelligent  uid 
active  part  of  the  community,  and  directed  much  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country  to  other  objects.  Upon  the  return  of 
peace,  however,  when  mercantile  distresses  overspread  the 
land,  agriculture  was  again  resorted  to,  as  one  of  tne  surest 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Men  of  capital,  too,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  farming;  agricultural  societies  were 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  more  enlightened 
methods  of  culture  were  introduced,  and  agriculture  became 
not  only  one  of  the  most  profitable,  but  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular objects  of  pursuit 

Sec.  68.  Arts  and  Manufactures.  During 
tlie  war  which  occurred  in  this  period,  the  in- 
tercourse with  England,  and  other  places,  being 
stopped,  the  country  was  soon  destitute  of  those 
articles  which  had  been  supplied  by  English 
manufactories.  Accordingly,  the  people  began 
to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Extensive 
manufacturing  establishments  were  started  for 
almost  every  sort  of  merchandise.  Such  was 
their  success  at  the  outset,  that  an  immense  ca- 
pital was  soon  invested  in  them,  and  the  coun- 
try began  to  be  supplied  with  almost  every 
species  of  manufacture  from  our  own  establish- 
ments. After  the  peace,  the  country  being  in- 
undated with  British  goods,  these  establishments 
suflfered  the  severest  embarrassments,  and  many 
of  them  were  entirely  broken  down.  A  conid- 
derable  portion  of  them,  however,  were  main- 
tained, and  continued  to  flourish. 

Sec.  69.  Population.  At  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Madison's  term  of  ofllce,  in  18i7,  the  numbci 
of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  was  about 
nine  millions  five  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  70.   Education.     The  pecuniary  embar- 
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rasaments  experienced  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  sensibly 
affected  aome  Institutions  devoted  lO  science  and 
benevolence,  especially  those  which  depend,  in 
part,  upon  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  pa- 
trons of  learning  and  religion,  for  the  means  of 
support.  In  several  of  the  higher  seminaries, 
the  number  of  students  was  for  a  time  dimi- 
nished. Nevertheless,  parochial  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  upon  the  whole,  continued  to 
Increase,  and  to  qualify  many  for  the  common 
and  higher  professions  of  life. 

A  theological  insiiiution  was  established  at  Princetoii, 
New-Jersey,  in  1812,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  CburcL  In  1821,  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Aasociatt)  Refonned  Church,  in  New- York,  woJ 
united  to  that  of  Priaceton,  and  its  libniiy,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  volumes,  which  cost  seventeen  thousand  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  latter  place.  This  seminary  has 
Ihiee  professors,  and  in  1821  had  seventy-three  students. 

During  the  same  year,  Hamilton  College  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Clinton,  New- York;  it  has  been  fiberally  patron- 
ised by  the  legislature,  and  by  individuals. 

In  1812  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  incorpo- 
rated. Five  missionaries  were  ordained  at  Salem.  Massa- 
chuKelts,  with  a  view  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  Asia. 
These  were  the  first  missionaries  from  America  destined 
lo  foreign  parts.  In  1814,  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yals 
College  was  opened.  During  this  year  also,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Massnchuaetts  Baptist  Education 
Society,  were  instituted.  In  1816,  the  American  BiUe 
Society  was  formed  at  New-York. 
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Extending  from  the  inauguration  of  Presideni 
Monroe,  1817,  to  March,  1826. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  Mr.  Monroe 
took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Monroe  to  the  presidency,  was  in  several  respects  more 
prosperous  and  nappy,  than  on  the  accession  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Not  only  had  war  ceased,  and  the  political  aspe- 
rity excited  by  it  given  place  to  better  feelings,  but  efibrts 
were  made,  in  every  section  of  the  union,  to  revive  those 
plans  of  business  which  the  war  had  nearly  annihilated. 
The  country  had  suffered  too  much,  however,  to  regain 
immediately  its  former  prosperity.  Commerce  was  £ir 
from  being  flourishing ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate trade  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners;  many  ships 
were  lying  unemployed,  and  the  ship-building  in  many 
ports  had  nearly  ceased.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  had  not  been  entirely  broken  down,  were 
sustaining  a  precarious  existence.  Foreign  merchandise 
was  inundating  the  country ;  and  the  specie,  borrowed  in 
Europe  for  the  national  bank,  at  an  excessive  premium,  as 
well  as  that  which  ^^s  previously  in  the  country,  was  ra- 
pidly leaving  it  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us.*     In 

*  The  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  the  importation  of  spede 
in  18.17,  and  introduced  into  the  country  seven  millions  three  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  ancf  fifty  dollars,  at  an  expense  of 
mora  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.    As  £ut  as  this  spede  amyed,  it  ww 
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hia  inaugural  address,  bowerer,  (be  presideot  spoke  in  aoi- 
inaling  teims  of  the  happy  stole  of  the  country,  and  of  ita 
prospects  of  refining,  ut  no  distant  period,  that  measure 
of  prosperity,  which,  in  forraer  yeais,  it  hod  enjoyed. 

Sec.  2.  The  senate  having  been  convened  at 
the  same  time,  a  cabinet  was  formed  under  the 
new  administration.  The  department  of  state 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
continued  In  the  treasury.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  Smith  Thomp- 
son was  placed  over  the  department  of  the  navy. 

In  the  above  nominations  the  president  appears  lo  have 
strictly  adhered  to  certain  principles,  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  himself  in  a  cotreapondence  with  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  bad  written  to  Mr.  Monroe  an  advisary  letter  touch- 
ing this  important  presidential  prerogative. 

In  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  Nov.  12,  1816, 
the  general  remarks:  "Your  bappiness  and  the  nations 
velfixre,  materially  depend  on  the  selections,  which  are 
made,  to  All  the  heads  of  departments.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  selection  of  your  ministry.  In  every  instance 
party,  and  party  feeling,  should  be  avoided.  Now  is  the 
time  to  exterminate  that  monster  called  party  spirit  By 
selecling  characters  conspicuous  for  probity,  virtue,  capaci- 
ty, and  firmness,  without  regard  to  party,  you  will  go  for 
to,  if  not  enlirelv,  eradicate  those  feelings  which,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  go- 
vernment, and  perhaps  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
uniting  a  people  heretofore  politically  divided.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  never  in- 
dulge in  party  feelings;  his  conduct  should  be  liberal  and 
disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  acta  for  the 
whole,  and  not  a  part  of  the  community.  By  this  coarse 
you  will  exalt  the  national  character,  and  acquire  for  your- 

mhipped  to  Eurape,  to  pav  the  balancr  of  trule  agniiut  the  United 
States,  or  hIH  lo  India  or  Cbins  lo  purchuc  merchaniJiM.  With  tlui 
specie  went  K  luge  poilion  or  that  which  wu  in  the  eoantrj  at  tlie  don 
of  the  WIT.  The  exportation  of  ipecie  from  the  Uniled  SUte*  In  CliilM 
■luie,  in  three  vnin,  unountni  lo  ahove  leveDleen  milliona  of  duUaii. 
To.:— 1816-17,  J4.5T3.000 

17-18,  6,300,000 

18-19,  7.414,000 
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ielf  a  name  as  imperishable  as  monumental  bivts.  Goa 
solt  no  party  in  your  choice.  Pursue  the  dictates  of  thl 
unerring  judgment  which  has  so  long  and  so  oAen  bene* 
filed  the  country,  and  rendered  conspicuous  its  rulers." 

The  advice  thus  confidentially  imparted  to  Mr.  Monroi 
was  acknowledged  by  the  latter  to  be  salutary,  but  he  deem- 
ed the  time  not  to  have  arrived  when  the  object  could  be 
fully  accomplished.     "  I  agree  with  you    decidedly,"  he 
says,  **that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country  ought  doc 
to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation  itself.     In  dit 
ciding,  however,  how  a  new  administration  is  to  be  formed, 
many  considerations  claim  attention,  as  on  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  them  much  may  depend  of  the  success  of  that  ad- 
ministration, and  even  of  the  republican  cause.     We  hare 
heretofore  been  divided  into  two  great  parties ;  the  conleal 
between  them  has  never  ceased  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  now  to  have 
ceased.     To  give  effect  to  a  free  government,  and  secure  it 
from  future  danger,  ought  not  its  decided  friends,  who  stood 
firm,  to  be  principally  relied  on?     Would  not  the  associa* 
tioii  of  any  of  their  opponents  in  the  administration,  itself 
wound  their  feelings,  or  at  least  of  very  muny  of  them,  to 
the  injury  of  the  republican  cause?     Might  it  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  other  party  as  an  offer  of  compromise  with 
them,  and  have  a  tendency  to  revive  that  party,  on  its  for- 
mer principles  ?     My  impression  is,  that  the  administration 
should  rest  strongly  on  tne  republican  party,  indulging  to- 
wards the  other  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  evincing  a  de- 
sire to  discriminate  between  its  members,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  into  the  republican  fold,  as  quietly  as  possible.     The 
first  object  is  to  save  the  cause,  which  can  be  done  by  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it,  only,  and  of  course  by  keeping  then 
together;  or  in  other  words  by  not  disgusting,  by  too  hasty 
an  act  of  liberality  to  the  other  party,  thereby  breaking  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  republican  party,  and  keeping  alive 
that  of  the  federal.     The  second  is  to  prevent  the  reorgani- 
zation and  revival  of  the  federal  party;  which,  if  my  hypo- 
thesis is  true,  that  the  existence  of  party  is  not  necessary  to 
a  free  government,  and  the  other  opinion  which  I  have  ad- 
yanced  is  well  founded,  that  the  great  body  of  the  federal 
party  are  republican,  will  not  be  found  impracticable.     To 
accomplish  both  objects,  and  thereby  exterminate  all  partr 
divisions  in  our  country,  and  give  new  strength  and  stabi- 
lity to  our  government,  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  not 
easily  executed.     I  agree  perfectly  with  you  in  the  grand 
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object,  that  moderation  should  be  ahown  to  the  federal  partr, 
wad  even  a  generous  policy  Bdgpte<l  towards  it;  the  onnr 
difier«nce  between  us  seems  to  be,  how  iar  shall  that  spirit 
be  indulged  in  the  outset 

"  In  the  foTmalion  of  an  administration,  it  appears  lo  me 
that  the  represenlalive  principle  ought  to  be  respected,  in  a 
certain  degree,  ai  least  that  a  head  of  a  department,  there 
being  four,  should  be  taken  from  the  four  great  sections  of 
the  union,  the  enst,  the  middle,  the  south,  and  the  west 
This  principle  should  not  always  be  adhered  to;  great 
emergencies  and  transcendent  talents,  would  always  juati^ 
a  departure  from  it  but  it  would  produce  a  good  ellect  to 
attend  to  it  when  practicable.  Each  part  of  the  union  would 
be  gratified  by  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  local  details  and 
means,  which  would  thereby  be  brought  into  the  cabinet, 
would  be  useful.  I  am  In  no  wise  compromitted,  in  res- 
pect to  any  one,  but  free  to  act  according  to  my  judgment." 

Sec.  3.  Ill  the  summer  and  autuma  following 
his  Inauguration,  the  president  made  a  tour 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  the 
union. 

The  objects  of  this  tour  were  connected  with  the  national 
interests.  Congress  had  appropriated  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  fortification  of  the  sea  coast,  and  inland  frontiers,  for 
the  establishmtnt  of  naval  docks,  and  for  increasing  the 
navy.  The  superintendence  of  these  works  belonged  10 
the  president.  Solicitous  to  discharge  his  duty  in  reference 
to  them  wiili  Judgment  fidelity,  and  economy,  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  the  most  important  points  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  in  the  interior,  from  a  conviction  of  being  better  able  to 
direct  in  reference  to  them,  with  the  knowledge  derived 
from  personal  observation,  than  by  means  of  information 
communicated  to  him  by  others.  He  left  Washington  on 
the  first  of  June,  accompanied  by  Gen,  Joseph  C,  Sivift,  chief 
engincerof  the  United  States,  and  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Mason.  Passing  through  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  New- 
York,  New  Haven,  Hartford.  New-London,  und  Providence, 
he  arrived  in  Boston,  in  which  place  and  its  vicinity  he 
spent  several  days. 

On  leaving  Boston,  he  continued  eastward  to  Portland, 
through  Salem,  Newburypoit,  and  Portsmouth ;  and  thence 
directed  his  course  westward  to  Plausburg,  in  the  state  (^ 
New-York.  In  hisioute  thither,  he  passed  through  Dover, 
Concord,  and  Hanover,  m  New-Uampshire,  and  ib.Ma.^ 
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Windsor  and  Burlin^on,  in  Vermont  The  important  potf 
of  Plattsburg  occupied  his  close  attention  for  several  day& 
From  this  latter  place  he  continued  westward  to  Ogdens- 
burs:«  Sacket's  Harbor,  and  Detroit.  Having  now  effected 
the  leading  objects  of  his  tour,  he  commenced  his  return  to 
the  seat  of  government,  through  the  interior  of  Ohio.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  September  17th,  he  entered  Washing- 
ton, afle^  having  been  absent  more  than  three  months,  a^ 
having  travelled  three  thousand  miles.  In  the  course  of 
his  tour,  the  president  examined  the  various  fortifications 
on  the  sea  board,  and  in  the  interior,  visited  public  build- 
ings and  institutions  devoted'  to  the  purposes  of  literature, 
the  arts,  and  general  benevolence.  Although  undcsirous  of 
attracting  public  attention  on  a  tour  whose  object  was  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  was  met  by  a  respectable  deputation 
orom  the  \'arious  places  through  which  it  was  understood  he 
would  pass,  and  in  lively  and  patriotic  addresses  was  wel- 
comed to  their  hospitality. 

Sec,  4.  Congress  met  on  the  1st  of  December. 
In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
president  stated  that  the  national  credit  was  at- 
taining a  high  elevation  ;  that  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  were  progressing,  un- 
der a  well  digested  system ;  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  Great  Britain  to  reduce  the 
naval  force  of  the  two  countries  on  the  western 
lakes  ;  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  each  country 
should  keep  possession  of  the  islands  which  be- 
longed to  it  before  the  war  ;  and  that  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  continued  to  be  pacific. 
The  n)essage  concluded  with  recommending  the 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  to  the  special  notice  of  congress,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  internal  duties,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  of  the  treasury  rendered  their  longer 
continuance  unnecessary. 

Sec,  5.  On  the  11th,  the  state  of  Mississippi  was 
acknowledged  by  congress  as  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, and  was  admitted  to  the  union. 
The  first  European  who  visited  the  present  state  of  Mis- 
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nsaippi,  appean  la  Iuto  been  Feidinaod  de  Soto,  k  Badn 
of  Bacajoz,  in  Spain,  who  laaded  on  the  cooat  of  Flerida  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1539.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  coub- 
tTy  searching  for  gold,  but  at  length  died,  and  was  huried  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  May,  1642. 

In  1683,  M.  de  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Louisiana  to  the  country.  In  conse^neDca 
of  this,  the  French  claimed  to  have  iurisdiction  o*er  it.  In 
1716,  they  formed  a  settlement  at  the  Natchez,  and  built  ■ 
fort,  which  they  named  Rosalie.  Other  settlements  were 
efiected  in  subsequent  years.  The  French  settlements 
were,  however,  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  partica- 
larly  by  the  Natchei,  once  the  most  powerful  of  all  tha 
southern  tribes. 

The  French  retained  an  acknowledged  title  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  until  the  treaty  of 
1763,  when  they  ceded  their  possessions,  east  of  that  rirw, 
to  the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great  Britain  re- 
linquished the  Floridas  to  Spain,  without  specific  bounds 
ries ;  and  at  the  same  time  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  all 
the  country  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude.  The 
Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  Natchez  and  the  porta 
north  of  the  Ihirty-Grst  degree,  until  1798,  when  they  finally 
abandoned  them  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia,  was  erected  into  a 
distinct  territorial  government.  By  treaty  at  Fort  Adoni, 
in  1801,  the  Choctaw  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  a  large  body  of  land,  and  other  cessions  have  since 
been  made.  On  tbe  1st  of  March,  1617,  congress  authori- 
zed the  people  of  the  western  part  of  Mississippi  territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government.  A  convention 
met  in  July,  1817,  by  which  a  constitution  was  formed,  and 
in  December  following,  Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the 
union  as  a  separate  stale. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  an 
expedition  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  a 
number  of  adventurers  from  different  countries, 
against  East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated 
by  tbe  troops  of  the  United  States.  These  ad- 
venturers claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  autho- 
rity of  some  of  the  South  Amertete  colonies,  and 
had  formed  an  establlshmeDt  at  Amelia  leia&A>. 
40» 
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a  Spanish  province,  then  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Spaia 
Their  avowed  object  being  an  Invasion  of  the 
Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  government 
deemed  itself  authorized,  without  designing  any 
hostility  to  Spain,  to  take  possession  of  Amelia 
Island,  their  head-quarters. 

A  similar  establishment  had  previously  been  formed  at 
Gralvezton,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  the  Texas,  claimed 
by  the  United  States.  From  both  of  these  places  privateers 
were  fitted  out,  which  greatly  annoyed  our  regular  com- 
merce. Prizes  were  sent  in,  and  by  a  pretended  court  of 
admirahy,  condemned  and  sold.  Slaves,  in  great  numbers, 
were  »hipped  through  these  islands  to  the  United  States, 
and  through  the  same  channel  extensive  clandestine  impor- 
tations of  goods  were  made.  J^^stly  apprehending  the  re- 
suhs  of  these  establishments,  if  sunered  to  proceed  unmo- 
lested, the  executive  took  early  measures  to  suppress  them. 
Accordingly,  a  naval  force,  with  the  necessary  troops,  was 
dispatched,  under  command  of  Captains  Henly  and  Bank- 
head,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surrendered,  on  the  24iii 
of  December,  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  supress- 
sion  of  Galvezlon  followed  soon  afler. 

Sec,  7.  Several  bills  of  importance  passed  con- 
gress, during  their  session,  in  the  winter  of  1817, 
1818;  a  bill  allowing  to  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  sum  of 
eight  dollars  per  day,  during  their  attendance; 
a  second,  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  president,  abolishing  the  internal  du- 
ties ;  and  a  third,  providing,  upon  the  same  re- 
commendation, for  the  indigent  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolutionary  army. 

The  compensation  bill,  as  it  was  called,  excited  muck 
sensation  throughout  the  nation,  on  the  ground  that  the  sum 
was  unnecessarily  enhanced,  and  gave  occasion  to  long 
and  animated  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. By  a  portion  of  the  representatives,  strenuous  efibrts 
were  made  to  fix  the  per  di^m  allowance  at  six  dollars 
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while  others  attempted  to  raise  it  to  nine  or  ten.     After 
protracted  tliscus>i(in  (i(  the  .^ul»ject,  it  was  lixed  at  eigl 
dollars. 

An;aiiist  ilie  repeal  of  the  internal  duties,  few  objectioin 
were  urged.     The  recommendation  of  the  president  to  Td* 
peal  them  was  anticipated,  and  on  taking  the  vote  in  the 
Qouse  of  representatives,  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  found 
in  fkyoT  of  the  bill,  and  but  five  voices  against  it. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  happy  situation 
of  the  United  States,  the  president,  in  his  message,  adverted, 
with  much  sensibility,  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  who,  by  their  services,  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  American  glory.  Most  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  achievement  of  our  independence,  said  he,  hare 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Among  the  survivors  there  are 
some  who  are  reduced  to  indigence,  and  even  to  real  dis- 
tress. These  men  have  a  clai|D  on  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  their  country  to  provide  for 
them.  The  lapse  of  a  few  more  years,  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  lost  for  ever,  as  they  will  all  have  gone  to  the  grave. 
In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  congress,  which,  after  some  amendments,  passed, 
granting  to  indigent  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  month,  during  life ;  and  of  eight 
dollars  per  month,  durmg  life,  to  indigent  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates. 

Sec,  8.  In  April,  1818,  Illinois  adopted  a  state 
constitution,  and  in  December  following  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  union. 

Illinois  derives  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which« 
in  the  language  of  the  Indians,  signifies,  the  river  of  men. 
The  first  settlements,  like  those  of  Indiana,  were  made  by 
the  French,  and  were  the  consequence  of  the  adventurous 
enterprises  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  search  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  first  settlements  were  the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
settlements  of  Illinois  were  represented  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  But  subsequently  they  in  a  great 
measure  declined. 

From  the  bec^inning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceo* 
tury,  little  was  heard  of  the  settlements  of  the  French  on 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois.  About  1749,  the  French  began 
to  fortify  the  Wabash  and  Illinoia,  in  order  to  resist  the 
British.    In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Miiaiir 
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sippi  was  ceded  to  the  latter  power,  and  conaequently  Ilh 
nois  passed  ander  the  British  ^minion.  At  toe  peace  tf 
1783,  Great  Britain  renounced  its  claims  of  sovereignty  ofer 
this  country,  as  well  as  oves  the  United  States.  Virginitti 
however,  and  some  other  states,  claimed  the  whole  comitry 
north  and  ^vest  of  the  Ohio ;  but  at  the  instance  of  con- 
gress, a  cession  of  these  claims  was  made  to  the  fi;enenl 
government.  Illinois  remained  a  part  of  Indiana  until  1809; 
when  a  distinct  territorial  government  was  established  for  it. 
In  1818,  the  people  formea  a  constitution,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Early  after  the  conclusion  of  this  session 
of  congress,  the  president,  in  pursuance  of  his  de- 
termination to  visit  such  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  were  most  exposed  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  an  enemy,  prepared  to  survey 
the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  the  country  lying  on 
its  extensive  shores. 

In  the  month  of  May,  he  left  Washington,  acoompanied 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with 
other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  On  his  arrival  at  Annapo- 
lis, the  president  and  his  suite  minutely  examined  the  waters 
contiguous,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for  a  naval  depot 
Embarking  at  this  place  on  board  a  vessel,  he  farther  ex- 
amined the  coast,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Norfolk.  Having 
at  length  accomplishexi  the  principal  object  of  his  tour,  in 
the  examination  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  June  17th,  througn  the  interior  of  Virginia. 
The  respectful  and  affectionate  demonstrations  of  attach- 
ment paid  to  him  during  his  northern  tour,  were  renewed 
in  this. 

Sec,  10.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1818,  a  treaty, 
concluded  with  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1816,  by  Mr.  Russel,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court,  was  ratified  by  the 
president  and  senate,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  was  ratified  by  the  king  ol 
Sweden  on  the  24th  of  the  following  July. 

This  treaty  provided  for  maintaining  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries — reciprocal  liberty  of  com- 
merce— equalization  of  duties,  &c  &c     The  treaty  was  It 
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Sec.  11.  During  the  year  181S,a  war  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the 
United  States,  which  terminated  In  the  complete 
dlscomliture  of  the  former. 

The  history  of  this  war  is  rendered  the  more  interesting 
by  the  conspicuous  part  which  ihe  hero  of  New-Orleana 
bore  in  it,  and  the  decisive,  though  noTel  measures,  whicii 
he  adopted  in  piosecutinfT  it. 

The  Indians,  denominated  Seminole  Indiana,  inhabited  a 
troctof  country,  partly  within  the  limitsof  the  United  Slates, 
but  a  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
th«  Floridas.  They  originally  consisted  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  trgpiy  of  1814  with  the  Creek  Indians,  a 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  these  fugitives  from  tha 
Creeks,  numbers  of  whom,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty,  withdrew  to  the  Seminoles,  carrying 
with  them  feelings  of  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
These  feelings  seem  to  have  been  much  strengthened  by 
foreign  emissaries,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among 
them  for  the  purposes  of  'rade,  among  whom,  as  the  most 
conspicuous,  were  two  Englishmen,  Alexander  ArbuthnM 
and  Robert  C.  Ambrister.  Many  outrages  were  perpetra- 
ted, from  time  to  time,  by  the  Indians,  upon  the  border  in- 
habitants,  and  several  murders,  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances, were  committed.  Moreover,  with  a  demand  by 
General  Claines,  the  United  States'  officer  in  that  quarter, 
to  deliver  up  the  offenders,  the  Indians  refused  to  comply, 
alleging  that  the  first  and  greatest  aggressions  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  whites.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal. 
Gen.  Gaines  was  instructed,  by  the  serrelary  of  war,  to  re- 
move, at  his  discretion,  such  Indians  as  were  still  on  tha 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  tbe  Creeks  in  1814. 

Pursuant  to  this  discretionary  authority,  Gen.  Gaines  de- 
tached a  party  of  near  three  hundred  men,  under  command 
of  Major  Twiggs,  to  take  an  Indian  village  called  Fowl 
Town,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  Scott,  and  near  tbe 
Florida  line.  In  executing  this  order,  one  man  and  one 
woman  were  killed,  and  two  women  made  prisoners.  A 
few  days  aflei,  as  a  second  detachment  were  on  a  visit  to 
the  town,  to  obtain  property,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a 
■kirmiBh  ensued,  in  which  seveiaJ  on  both  aides  were  killed 
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and  wounded.  Shortly  after  this  erent,  Liealemunt  Scol. 
with  a  detachment  of  forty  men,  seven  women,  and  toat 
children,  ascending  the  Appalachicola  with  supplies  for 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Scott,  were  attacked,  and  the  whok 
party  killed,  excepting  six  men,  who  made  their  escape,  and 
a  woman  who  \vas  taken  prisoner. 

From  this  time,  the  war  became  serioua  The  Indians, 
in  considerable  numbers,  were  embodied,  and  an  open  attack 
was  made  on  Fort  Scott,  to  which  General  Gaines,  wiiii 
about  six  hundred  regular  soldiers,  was  for  a  time  confined. 
Information  of  this  state  of  things  being  communicated  to 
the  department  of  war,  General  Jackson  was  ordered,  Dec. 
26,  to  take  the  field,  and  directed,  if  he  should  deem  the  force 
with  General  Gaines,  amounting  to  one  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  men,  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  *'  to  call 
on  the  executives  of  the  adjacent  states  for  such  an  additional 
militia  force  as  he  might  deem  requisite."  On  the  receipt 
of  this  order.  General  Jackson  prepared  to  comply;  but 
instead  of  calling  upon  the  executives  of  the  Deighboring 
states,  especially  upon  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  who 
lived  near  his  residence,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  | 
patriots  of  West  Tennessee,  inviting  one  thousand  of 
them  to  join  his  standard.* 

At  tho  same  time  he  wrot^,  to  the  governor  of  Tennessee, 
M'Minn,  informing  him  ot  the  appeal  he  had  made  to  the 
men  whom  he  had  led  to  victory  on  the  plains  of  Talledega, 
Emuckfau,  and  Tohopeko,  and  added,  **  should  the  appeal 
prove  inedicacious,  I  will  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  making  the  requisition  on  you  for  a  like  number  of 
drafted  militia."  The  call  of  General  Jackson  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  the  thousand  volunteers,  officered  by  toe 
general,!  or  by  the  volunteers  themselves,  were  ordered  to 
Fort  Scott. 

*  The  aiN>lo^y  ofTered  by  General  Jackeon  fi>r  not  calling  upon  the  go- 
vernor of  Tonm^sitee  wati,  that  at  the  time  the  order  was  issued,  for  him  to 
take  the  field,  the  governor  was  either  at  Knoxville,  or  in  the  Cherokn 
nation ;  and  tliat  to  liave  waited  the  result  of  the  usual  nrocess  of  dnft- 
ini;,  would  have  produced  the  two  evils  of  much  loss  of  valuable  time,  and 
the  raising  of  a  force  reluctant  in  disposition,  and  inefficient  in  chander 
and  equipment. 

t  It  han  lieen  denied  that  Oeneral  Jackmm  appointed  the  oflBcen  of  tin 
volunteer  rorfw.  "  It  is  true,"  however,  says  his  defence,  (see  Niles*  Re* 
ffister,  Vol.  16,  p.  52.)  "  that  he  appealed  to  the  officers  who  had  i^allandy 
fought  with  him  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  on  the  pbiv 
of  New-Orleiins,  and  again  roused  them  to  the  defence  of  their  frontina 
But  their  appointments  to  command  were,  in  all  cases,  made  by  the  choiet 
of  the  men  whom  they  (the  oflfeen  to  wboQi  General  JacksoD  had  ap- 
pealed) brought  into  the  fiekL** 
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Before  talcing  up  his  march,  he  wrote,  Jan.  12th,  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  apprising  him  ofihe  appeal  he  had  made 
to  the  TenneBBeeana,  asaigningas  his  reason  far  such  a  step, 
that  he  deemed  the  force  with  (General  Gaines,  one  thoiuand 
eig-hi  hundred,  insufficient,  and  "ihal  the  greater  portion 
of  this  number  were  drafted  militia  from  Georgia,  who 
Alight  apply  for  their  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  lime  they  were  mustered,"  about  the  time 
hi!  should  probably  react  Fort  Scoit.  To  (his  communi- 
cation the  secretary  replied — "  I  have  the  honor  to  aequairu 
you  of  the  entire  approbation  of  the  president,  of  all  tbo 
measures  which  you  have  adopted  to  terminate  the  rupturv 
with  the  Indiana. 

With  these  troops,  and  a  number  of  friendly  Creeks,  un- 
der G«n,  M'Intosh,  raised  by  General  Gaines,  Jaclfson 
entered  upon  the  Seminole  war. 

As  a  considerable  number  of  these  Indians  dwell  in  Flo- 
rida, it  became  necessary  to  pursue  the  enemy  thither. 
Anticipating  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  the  secretary 
of  war  issued  an  order  lo  Genernl  Gaines,  while  he  was  in 
command,  to  pursue  them  i 

to  attack  them  wilhin  ils  limits,  unless  they  should 
themselves  under  a  Spanish  fori.     In  this  last  event  you 
will  immediately  notify  this  department." 

Deeming  il  necessary  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Semi- 
lioles.  to  enler  Florida,  General  Jackson  marched  upon  St 
Murks,  a  feeble  Spanish  garrison,  in  which  some  Indians 
had  taken  refuge.  Of  this  garrison,  General  Jackson 
quietly  look  possession,  and  occupied  it  as  an  American 
post.*  At  St.  Marks  was  found  Alexander  Arbuthnol,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  nut  in  conlinemenl.  At  the  sane 
lime  were  taken  Iwo  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whom  prelended 
lo  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  ihey  were  hung  withont 
trial. t     Sl  MarKS  being  garrisoned  by  American  troops, 

•  This  diwibalience  of  iba  ordan  which  had  btcn  given  lo  Gownl 
Qaine*,  not  to  BtUtcli  •  Bnniih  Ent,  but  to  notify  the  Hcratuy  of  ww, 
riuHiU  any  Indiini  tik«  anthH  imdcT  oni?,  wu  defended  by  Oeneral  Jack- 
■on,  on  Ilie  noond,  Uut  oiden  iannl  to  one  officer  couU  not  becaaWMd 
w  onien  to  his  loCCMnr  without «  *pe«aJrerenuice  to  the  fint :— Uiat  U* 
OTden  were  general  and  ditcnlianary : — and  thai  the  circucnatuicaean- 
templited  by  the  orden  lo  Genenl  Gunea  neier  eiiited.  Tbe  Indi«ns 
not  bring  found  under  Me  gvnt  of  a  Spaniih  fort,  Inil  ikdUnd  iritAAi 

t  Inlhe  def^inM  of  QeiNralJackaon,a]nuty  allodedta,  it  u  ■taladlfaM 
Prancie,  tbe  piupbel,  had  long  t>een  a  dire  and  dangemaa  Gm  lo  the  Unilid 
Btatea,  that  be  had  a  brigKbor'a  cnsinuMMi  from  Qivat  Britain,  and  Ig 
hi*  njienlitioai  ■"""-"-  iiMigaMd  ik  bmlhnn  lo  decdi  of  ivpM  wiL 
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the  army  marched  to  Suwaney  river,  on  wluch  they  foiuid 
a  large  Indian  village,  which  was  consumed,  after  whiek 
the  army  returned  to  St.  Marks,  hringing  with  them  Bo- 
bert  C.  Ambrister,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  thdi 
march  to  Sawaney.  During  the  halt  of  the  army  for  a  few 
days  at  St.  Marks,  a  general  court  martial  was  called,  apot 
whose  result  General  Jackson  issued  the  following  raienl 
order.  "  At  a  special  court  martial,  commenced  on  the  26tk 
instant  at  St.  Marks,  and  continued  until  the  night  of  the 
28th,  of  which  brevet  Major  General  £.  P.  Gaines  wtf 
president,  was  tried  A.  Arbuthnot,  on  the  following  chargei 
and  specifications,  viz : 

"  Charge  1st,  Exciting  and  stirring  up  the  Creek  Indians 
to  war  against  the  United  States  and  her  citizens,  he,  A. 
Arbuthnot,  being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace. 

'*  Charge  2d,  Acting  as  a  spy ;  aiding,  abetting,  and  com-, 
forting  the  enemy,  and  supplymg  them  with  the  means  of 
war. 

"  Charge  3d,  Exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  and  destroy 
William  Hambly  and  Edmund  I>oyle,  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty, and  causing  their  arrest,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
demnation to  death,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property,  they 
being  citizens  of  Spain,  on  account  of  their  active  and  zcaf 
ous  exertions  to  maintain  peace  between  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Indians. 

'•  To  which  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty, 

•*  The  court,  after  mature  deliberation  on  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, find  the  prisoner,  A.  Arbuthnot,  guilty  of  the  first 
charge,  and  guilty  of  the  second  charge,  leaving  out  die 
words  *  acting  as  a  spy;'  and,  after  mature  reflection,  sen- 
tence him,  A.  Arbuthnot,  to  be  suspended  by  the  neck  until 
he  is  dead 

"  Was  also  tried,  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  on  the  following 
charges,  viz. 

"Charge  1st,  Aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  en- 
emy, and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war,  he  being 
a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  late  an  ofiicer  in  the  British  colonial  ma- 
rines. 

"Charge  2d,    Leading   and    commanding   the    lower 

massacre.  The  other  chief  had  headed  the  party,  who,  in  cold  blood,  mur- 
dered Scott  and  his  unhappy  companions,  while  ascending  the  Appalachi* 
eola.  These  considerations  the  General  deemed  lufficiflnt  to  juwfy  tbt 
•ummaiy  couise  adopted  in  respect  to  them. 
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Creek  Indians  in  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  United 

States. 

"  To  which  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  as  follows :  lo 
the  first  charge  not  guilty,  lo  the  second  charge  guiUy,  aitd 
justilicatian." 

"  The  court,  on  eiaminalion  of  evidence,  and  on  mature 
deliberation,  find  the  prisoner,  Robert  C.  Aalbiister,  guilty 
of  the  first  and  second  charges,  and  do  (AnWore  sentence 
him  lo  suffer  death  by  being  i/tol.  The-  {^embers  request- 
ing a  reconsideration  sf  ihe  rote  on  thiic^Aiience,  and  it 
being  had,  they  sentence  the  prieon^  to^^eive  fifty  slripea 
on  his  bare  back,  and  be  cuubned  with  a  oal)  and  chain,  lo 
hard  labor,  for  twelve  calendar  isontha.  The  commanding 
general  approves  (he  findin?  and  senteice  of  the  court,  in 
the  case  of  A.  Arbutbnot,  ana  approves  the  finding  and  first 
sentence  of  the  court  in  ihe  Vase  of  Robert  C.  Ambrisier, 
■and  disapproves  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  of  the 
honorable  court  in  tliis  case. 

"  Ii  appears  from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  ihe  pri- 
soner, that  he  did  lead  and  command  whhin  the  territory 
of  Spain,  (being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,]  the  Indians  in 
war  against  the  United  States,  those  nations  being  at  peace. 
It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that 
tfny  individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeiia  his  alle- 
giance, and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the 
case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence 
adduced. 

"The  commanding  general  orders  that  brevet  Major  A. 
C.  D.  Panning,  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  will  have  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  A.  Arbutbnol  sus- 
pended by  the  neck  with  a  rope,  until  he  is  dtad,  and  Robert 
C.  Ambrister  to  be  shot  id  deatk,  agreeably  to  the  sentence 
of  the  court." 

From  St  Marks,  General  Jackson  addressed  communica- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  war,  informing  him  that  the  Indian 
forces  bad  been  divided  and  scattored.  and  that  his  presence 
in  that  country  could  be  no  longer  necessary ;  and  that  ho 
should  soon  leave  St.  Marks  for  Port  Gadsden,  where,  afler 
making  all  necessary  arrangements  to  scour  (be  country,  he 
should  retire.  Information,  however,  was  given  him,  some 
days  afler.  that  the  governor  of  Fensacola  waa  favoring 
the  Indians.  On  learning  this,  General  Jackson,  with  his 
forces,  took  up  his  march  for  the  capital  of  that  province, 
belbre  which,  after  a  march  of  twenty  days,  h«  k$^«u«&. 
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This  place  was  taken  with  scarce  the  show  of  resistance.— 
The  governor  had  escaped  to  Barancas,  a  fort  six  miki 
distant,  to  which  place  tne  army  soon  marched.  The  for- 
tress was  invested  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  a  demand  be- 
ing made  for  its  surrender,  and  refused,  an  attack  upon  it  wai 
made,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and,  after  a  bombarament  and 
cannonading  of  the  place,  for  two  days,  the  gtirrison  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military,  were  transported,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  to  Havana.  A  new  government  wu 
established  for  the  province,  the  powers  of  which  were  vert- 
ed partly  in  military  officers,  and  partly  in  citizens  of  the 
province.  General  Jackson  now  announced  to  the  secretary 
that  the  Seminole  war  was  closed,  and  returned  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Nashville.  Some  time  after,  the  American  execu- 
tive, deeming  the  longer  possession  of  the  Spanish  forts  un- 
necessary to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  to  Spain,  directed  them  to  oe  restored,  and  accom- 
panied the  restoration  with  the  reasons  which  had  led  to 
their  occupation. 

The  measures  adopted  by  General  Jackson  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war — particularly  his  appeal  to  the  people  o/ 
West  Tennessee— his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister — and  his  occupation 
of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola— excited  strong  sensations  in 
the  bosoms  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.    During  the  session  of  congress  in  the  winter  of  1818 
— 1819,  these  subjects  were  extensively  and  eloquently  de* 
bated.     By  the  military  committee  of  the  honse,  a  report 
was  presented  censuring  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson; 
but,  after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  case,  the  house, 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  to  sixty-two,  re- 
fused its  concurrence.'    Towards  the  close  of  the  session  t 
report  unfavorable  to  General  Jackson  was  also  brought 
forward  in  the  senate,  but  no  vote  of  censure  or  resolution 
was  attached,  and  no  discussion  of  its  merits  was  had. 

Sec.  12.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1S19,  a  con- 
vention between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  at  London,  October  20th,  1818, 
and  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  2d  of 
November  following,  was  ratified  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  convention,  the  citiz«n8  of  the 
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United  Statpi  have  -iberty,  in  comraon  with  the  lubjecta  of 
Great  Britain,  to  take  fish  on  the  southern,  western,  and 
northern  coast  of  Newfoundlaod,  &c.  The  second  article 
establishes  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  lo  the  Stoney  Mountains.  By 
the  fourth  article,  the  commercial  convention  between  the 
two  countries,  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  is  extended 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  longer,  &c.  &c. 

Sec.  13.  On  lhe22d  of  F;ebruary,  following,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  LuisdeOnls,  by  which  East 
and  West  Florida,  with  all  the  Islands  adjacent, 
&c.  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 

By  this  treaty  the  western  boundary  between  the  Uniled 
Stales  and  Spain  was  settled,  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Stales  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sides  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  slock,  or  money, 
to  citizens  of  the  Uniled  Slates,  on  account  of  Spanish  spoli- 
ations and  injuries.  To  liquidate  the  claims,  a  board  was 
to  be  constituted  by  the  governmeni  of  the  United  States,  of 
American  citizens,  lo  consist  of  three  commissioners,  who 
should  report  within  three  years. 

Such  were  ihc  essential  piovisions  of  the  above  treaty, 
which  was  ratiSed  by  the  president  and  senate  on  the  24tn, 
ander  a  full  confidence  thai  it  would,  within  six  months, 
the  time  stipulated,  be  ratified  by  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
Hisraajesty.  however,  declined  the  ratification,  on  the  ground 
that  the  American  government  had  attempted  to  alter  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  by  a  deckratio 


the  minister  of  the  United  States  had  been  ordered  to  pre- 
sent, on  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and  also  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  recently  tole- 
rated or  protected  an  expedition  from  the  Uniled  States 
against  the  province  of  Texas. 

In  a  message  to  congress,  the  president  satisfectorily  ex- 
plained these  subjects,  and  submitted  lo  their  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  eifeci  on  her  part,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  ratified  by  Spain,  claiming  on  their  part 
all  its  advantage,  and  yielding  to  Spain  those  secured  to  ner. 
A  bilI,authoriziiigthe  president  to  take  possession  of  Florida, 
was  introduced  intolhe  house,  but  the  subject  was  postponed 
to  the  consideratioQ  of  the  next  congress.  In  OciolMi,V%1&t 
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tbe  king  of  Spain  gave  the  treaty  his  signature.  On  die 
19th  of  February  following,  1821,  the  president,  with  tlie 
advice  of  the  senate,  finally  ratified  the  treaty.  Formal  pos- 
session of  the  territory  was  given  to  General  Jackson,  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  United  States,  in  the  month  of  Joly 
following. 

Sec.  14.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  was  organized 
by  an  act  of  congress. 

The  earliest  settlement,  within  the  limits  of  the  territorr 
of  Arkansas,  was  made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tonte,  in  1685, 
at  the  Indian  village  of  Arkansas,  situated  on  the  river  of 
that  name.     Emigrants  from  Canada  afterwards  arrived, 
but  the  progress  of  settlement  was  slow.     Upon  the  cession 
of  Lfouisiana  to  the  United  States,  the  ceded  territory  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  territory  of  Orleans^  lying  south 
of  latitude  thirty  degrees,  and  the  district  of  Ijouisiaiui, 
riimprehending  all  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Missis- 
.vippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.     In  March,  1805,  the  latter 
<'ouiitry  was  denominated  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.    In 
18 12,.  this  territory  was  constituted  a  territorial  government, 
by  the  name  of  the    Territory  of  Missouri.     In  Marcb, 
1189,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  were  formed  into 
a  distinct  district,  by  the  name  of  Missouri,  and  soon  aftei 
he  southern  was  wrmed  into  a  territorial  government  by 
the  nanie  of  Arkansas.     In  December,  1819,  an  eleclion 
for  a  delegate  to  congress  was  held  for  the  first  time. 

Sec,  15.  During  the  following  summer,  1819, 
the  president  visited  the  southern  section  of  the 
country,  having  in  view  the  same  great  national 
interests,  which  had  prompted  him  In  his  previous 
tour  to  the  north. 

In  this  tour  the  president  visited  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Augusta ;  from  this  latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, through  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  thence  to  Louis- 
ville and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
seat  of  government,  early  in  August. 

Sec.  16.  On  the  14th  of  December  following,  a 
resolution  passed  congress,  admitting  Alabama 
into  the  union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal  states. 
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Alabama,  though  recently  settled,  appears  to  have  bem 
visited  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1539.  Some  scattered  set- 
tlemenla  were  made  within  the  present  stale  of  Mississippi 
before  the  American  revolution,  but  Alabama  continued  tM 
hunting  ground  of  savages,  until  a  much  later  period. 

After  the  peatfe  of  1783.  Qeorgia  laid  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory, and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  it,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  In  179S,  an  act  passed  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  by  which  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of 
its  western  territory  were  sold  to  companies  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  purchase  money  was  paid 
into  their  treasury.  The  purchasers  of  these  lands  soon 
after  sold  ihem  at  advanced  prices.  The  sale  of  the  territory 
excited  a  warm  opposition  in  Georgia,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  transaction  was  impeached, 
on  the  ground  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  unconstitutionality. 
The  records  respecting  the  sale  were  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  refunded  to  (he 
purchasers.  Those  who  had  acquired  titles  of  the  original 
purchasers  instituted  suits  in  the  federal  courts. 

In  1 602,  however,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
her  western  territory,  for  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  On  this  event,  the  purchasers  of  thfi 
Yazoo  land  petitioned  congress  far  redress  and  compensa- 
tion. After  considerable  opposition,  an  act  passed  for  reim^ 
bursing  (hem  with  funded  stock,  colled  the  Mississippi  stock. 
In  1800.  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  stales  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. En  1817,  Mississippi  territory  was  divided,  and  the 
western  portion  of  it  was  authorized  to  form  a  state  consti- 
tution. The  eastern  portion  was  then  formed  into  a  terri* 
toriftl  government,  and  received  the  name  of  Alabama.  In 
July,  1819,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Huntaville,  and 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  which  being  approved  by  con- 
gress in  December  following,  (he  a(Bte  was  declarea  to  ba 
henceforth  one  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  17.  In  the  eoauing  year,  March  Sd,  1820, 
Maing  became  aa  independent  state,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  union. 

The  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massacbtt- 
oetls,  and  ita  erection  into  an  independen(  ata(e,  had  b«ai 
frequently  attempted  without  success.  In  October,  1785,  a 
eonrention  met  at  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  consideriny 
the  subject  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  queatioTL  '^nk  «& 
41' 
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mitted  to  the  people  of  Maine,  to  be  decided  in  town  meti 
ings,  when  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  freemen  werf 
against  the  measure.  The  subject  was  reuewed  in  ISOZ 
when  a  majority  appeared  averse  to  a  separation.  In  1819. 
an  act  passed  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  for  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  the  people;  in  conformity  to  which,  a 
vote  was  taken  in  all  the  towns.  A  large  majority  were 
found  in  favour  of  a  separation.  A  convention  tvas  called, 
and  a  constitution  adopted,  which  being  approved,  Biasn- 
chusetts  and  Maine  amicably  separated,  the  latter  taking  her 
proper  rank,  as  one  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1821,  the  sixteenth 
congress  closed  its  second  session.  Few  sub- 
jects of  importance  were  discussed,  and  but  little 
done  for  the  advancement  of  public  interest,  or 
the  promotion  of  private  prosperity.  Acts  were 
passed  to  admit  Missouri  into  the  union  condi^ 
tionally  ;  to  reduce  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment to  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  their  proper  officers; 
and  to  carry  into  further  execution  the  provisions 
of  treaties  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

Sec,  19.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had 
been  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  took  the  usual 
oath  of  office.  The  re-election  of  Monroe  was 
nearly  unanimous.  Mr.  Tompkins  was  again 
elected  vice-president. 

Sec.  20.  August  10th,  1821,  the  president,  by 
his  proclamation,  declared  Missouri  to  be  an 
independent  state,  and  that  it  was  admitted  into 
the  federal  union. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  in  Missouri,  appear  to 
liave  been  made  at  St.  Genevieve  and  New-Bourbon,  which 
were  founded  soon  after  the  peace  of  1663.  In  the  sue- 
ceedin?  year,  St.  Liouis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  cou- 
menced.  In  1762,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri  of  course,  were 
secretly  ceded  by  France  to  Spain ;  but  the  latter  did  not 
attempt  to  take  posscmnon  of  tne  country  until  some  ycar^ 
After. 
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Misaonri  remained  in  poneBiion  of  Spain,  through  th« 
nar  uf  the  Tevolution.  until  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
Frani-e,  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803. 

Upon  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  the 
district  which  now  forms  the  stale  of  Louisiana,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  territory,  and  made  a  distinct  government, 
bjr  the  name  of  ihe  itTTilory  of  Orleatu.  In  181 1,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans  became  a  state,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  original  province  of  Louisiana, 
extending  to  tne  Pacific,  was  erected  into  a  territorial  go- 
vernment, and  called  Mistoun.  In  1818-19,  application 
was  made  to  congress,  by  the  people  of  (his  territory,  to 
^  form  a  state  constitution.  A  bill  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose,  a  provision  of  which  forbade  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude.  The  bill  with  this  provision 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the 
senate,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  disagreement,  the  mea- 
sure, for  the  lime,  failed.  In  the  session  of  1819-20  the 
bill  was  revived;  and,  afler  Ions:  and  animated  debates,  s 
compromise  was  effected,  by  which  slavery  was  to  be  tole- 
rated in  Missouri,  and  forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Iiouisi- 
^na,  as  ceded  by  France,  lying  north  of  36°  SC  north  lali- 
lade,  except  so  much  as  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Missouri  had 
Totmed  a  stale  constitution.  When  this  constitution  was 
presented  to  congress,  in  18-20-21,  a  provision  in  it,  which 
lequired  the  legislature  lo  pass  laws  "  to  prevent  free  ne- 
groes and  mulaltoes  from  coming  lo,  and  settling  in  the 
stale,"  was  strenuously  opposed,  on  the  eround  that  it  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  suco  persons  of  that  description  as  were 
citizens  of  any  of  the  United  Slates.  The  contest  occupied 
a  great  part  of  the  session,  and  it  was  finally  determined,  by 
a  small  majority,  that  Missouri  should  be  admitted,  upon 
the  fundamental  condition,  that  the  contested  clause  should 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  laws,  ex- 
cluding citizens  of  other  states  from  enjoying  the  privileges 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  was  also  provided,  that  if  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri should,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  previously  to  the  4th 
Monday  of  November.  1821,  declare  the  assent  of  the  state 
to  this  fundamental  condition,  the  president  should  issue  his 
proclamation,  declaring  the  admission  complete.  On  the 
ii4th  of  June,  1821,  the  legislature  of  Missouri  assented  to 
the  fundamental  condition ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  AngoaL  fe^ 
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lowing,  the  president's  proclamatioiL  was  issaedt  dedaring 
the  a£nission  complete.* 

Sec,  21.  The  first  session  of  the  seventeenth 
congress  commenced  on  the  3d  of   December. 
The  affairs  of  the  nation  were  generally  prosper- 
ous, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle  in  ttie 
way  of  wise  and  prudent  measures.     A  spirit  of 
jealousy,  however,  obtruded  itself  upon  their  de- 
liberations, by  which  some  beneficial  measures 
were  defeated,  and  tl>e  business  of  the  session 
was  unnecessarily  delayed  and  neglected.     Seve- 
ral acts  of  importance,  however,  were  passed,  * 
concerning  navigation  and  commerce; — relieving 
still  further  the  indigent  veterans  of  the  revolu- 
tion ; — and  fixing  the  ratio,  between  population 
and   representation,   at  one   representative  for 
every  forty  thousand  inhabitants-. 

The  constitution  has  not  limited  the  numher,  hut  has  only 
provided  that  no  more  than  one  shall  he  sent  for  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Public  opinion  seems  generally  to  hare 
decided  that  a  numerous  representation  is  an  evil,  by  which 
not  only  the  business  of  the  nation  is  neglected  in  the  con- 
flicts of  individual  opinions,  but  the  people  are  subjected  to 
an  unnecessary  expense.  The  congress  that  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  con^ -sled  but  of  fifty-six  mem- 
bers; and  no  deliberative  assembly  excelled  them  in  in- 
dustry and  public  virtue.  The  congress  that  formed  the 
confederation  consisted  of  forty-eight ;  that  which  formed 
the  constitution  consisted  of  only  thirty-nine,  and  the  first 
congress  under  that  constitution,  of  but  sixty-five.  After 
the  first  census,  the  appointment  being  one  for  evQry  thirif- 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  the  house  consisted'  of  one  hour 
dred  and  five  representatives.  The  same  apportionment 
being  continued  under  the  second  census,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty -one  representatives. — The  apportion- 
ment, under  the  third  census,  allowed  one  for  thirty-five 
thousand ;  and  the  house  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  members.     The  ratio  fixed  upon  by  the  con* 

Eess  of  1822-3,  was  one  for  forty  thousand;  and  the  nam* 
r  of  representatives  was  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
•  Amonfitik  AtUfr- Philiidfthihia. 
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Sec.  22.  During  the  above  seaalon  of  congresa, 
March  31,  1S22,  a  territorial  goverameot  was  es- 
tablished for  Flokida. 

The  name  of  Florida  was  formeTly  given  to  an  immenn 
region  of  counliy  diBCOvered  by  Cahol  ia  1497.  The  first 
visitant  to  the  actual  territory  of  Florida  was  Ponce  de 
Leon,  who  landed  on  Easter  day,  1512.  Navigators  from 
several  countries  visited  it.  and  various  European  sovereigns 
attempted  to  appropriate  the  country  to  themselves. 

Spain,  however,  held  poaaession  of  it  until  1763,  when  it 
was  peded  to  Great  Britain.  In  May,  1781,  Don  Galvei 
captured  Pensacola,  and  soon  aRerwards  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  West  Florida,  which  remained  id 
possession  of  Spain,  until  1733.  when  Qreal  Britain  reliO' 
quished  both  provinces  of  Florida  to  Spain. 

By  the  treaty  of  France,  in  1 803,  which  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  United  Slates,  it  was  declared  to  be  ceded,  with  the 
same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  when  ceded 
to  France.  By  virtue  of  this  declaration,  the  United  States 
claimed  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido  river,  and,  in  IBU, 
took  possession  of  it,  except  the  town  and  fort  of  Mobile, 
which  were  surrendered  the  following  year.  In  lbl4,  a 
British  expedition  having  been  filled  out  against  (he  Umled 
States,  from  Pensacola,  General  Jackson  look  possession  of 
the  town ;  but,  having  no  authority  to  hold  it,  returned  to 
Mobile.  The  Seminole  Indiana,  with  whom  the  United 
Slates  wf  •  at  war,  residing  partly  wiihjn  the  limits  of 
Florida,  and  making  ibeir  incursions  thence  without  re- 
straint from  the  Spaniards,  it  became  necessary  lo  cross  the 
territorial  line  to  chastise  them,  Subsequently,  General 
Jackson  took  possession  of  Fort  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola, 
which  the  American  troops  held  till  November,  1818,  when 
they  were  restored  to  Spain.  In  1819,  u  tranafer  of  the 
whole  province  was  made  by  treaty  to  the  United  States, 
and,  after  many  vexatious  delays,  (he  treaty  was  ratified  bj 
Bpain  in  October,  18!iO,  and  Dnally  by  the  United  States 
in  the  month  of  February,  1821.  Possession  was  delivered 
to  General  Jackson,  as  commissioner  of  the  United  Statet. 
in  July,  1821. 

Sec.  23.  The  second  session  of  the  seventeenth 
congress  commenced  at  Washington  on  the  24 
of  December.  In  his  message,  at  the  opening 
-of  the  session,  the  president  informed  coaccoK 
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that  in  June  a  convention  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  resting  essentially  on  a  basis  of  re- 
ciprocal and  equal  advantage  to  the  two  coun- 
tries, had  been  concluded  between  France  and 
the  United  States ; — that  the  prohibition,  wbicli 
had  been  imposed  on  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  this  continent,  had  been 
removed,  and  that  the  ports  of  those  colonies  had 
been  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament. 

In  a  second  message,  a  few  days  subsequently,  I 
the  president  introduced  to  the  notice  of  con-  f 
gress  the  Interesting  subject  of  the  "  multiplied 
outrages  and  depredations  recently  committed 
on  our  seamen  and  commerce,  by  pirates^  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,"    and  recom- 
mended the  immediate  organization  of  an  effi- 
cient force  to  suppress  them.     A  bill  was  accord- 
ingly introduced,  authorizing  the  president  to 
provide  such  a  force,  and  to  despatch  it  Imme- 
diately  to  the  protection  of  our  persecuted  sea- 
men. 

The  president  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  piracy  m  his 
first  message ;  but  he  was  prompted  early  after  to  malce  it 
the  subject  of  a  special  communication,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  that  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Alligator,  a  brave 
and  meritorious  officer,  had  fallen,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Matanzas,  by  the  hands  of  these  ruthless  barbarians,  while  at- 
tempting, in  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  rescue  an  unprotected 
merchant  ship  which  had  fallen  into  their  power.  Imme- 
diately after  thp  passage  of  the  above  bill.  Commodore  Por 
ter  was  appointed  to  this  service,  and  soon  after  hoistiog 
his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Peacock,  stretched  his  way, 
with  a  respectable  force,  to  chastise  these  miscreants  that 
regard  no  Jaw,  and  that  feel  no  mercy. 

Sec.  24.  The  second  session  of  the  seventeentli 
congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1823.     Little 
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business  of  national  importance  bad  been  trans- 
acted. 

Sec.  25.  On  the  1st  of  December  following, 
beings  the  day  established  by  the  constltutloiv 
the  eighteenth  congress  commenced  Us  drat  sea- 
sion.  in  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  president  spoke  in  animated  terms 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  amicable  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
Countries. 

Tlie  messa^  represented  the  public  finances  to  be  evBB 
more  prosperous  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  itiat  tlie  state 
of  the  army,  in  its  organization  and  diacipline,  had  been 
gradually  improving-  for  several  years,  ana  had  attained  a 
idgh  degree  of  perfection  :  that  the  proposed  forliRcatioo* 
of  the  country  were  rapidly  progressing  to  a  state  of  con^ 
pletion,  and  that  the  military  academy  at  'West  Point  had 
miready  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  its  di>> 
cipline  and  instruction.  In  relation  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  e^ 
ecutive  to  stop  the  depredations  of  pirates  on  the  national 
commerce,  the  president  stated,  that,  in  the  West  Indie% 
and  the  QuLf  of  Mexico,  the  naval  force  had  been  au^ 
mented,  according  to  the  proviaions  of  congress.  "Thu 
armament,"  said  he,  "has been  eminently  successful  in  tha 
accomplishment  of  its  object.  "Ehe  piracies,  by  which  our 
commerce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had 
been  afflicted,  have  been  repressed,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  merclianls  in  a  great  measure  restored." 

In  the  present  struggle  of  the  Oreeks  for  liberty,  ths 
Americans  have  felt  a  lively  interest,  tn  allusion  (o  this 
interesting  subject,  the  message  contained  the  following  laik- 
guage — language  to  which  every  American  would  co>> 
dially  subscribe: — "A  strong  hope  has  been  long  enter- 
tained, founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greelcs,  thai 
they  would  succeed  in  (heir  contest,  and  resume  their  equal 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  eaith.  It  is  believed  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  wet 
fare.  Although  no  power  has  declared  in  their  favor,  yet 
none,  according  to  our  information,  has  taken  part  agaioat 
them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have  protected  them 
from  dangers,  which  might  ere  this  have  over  whelmed  any 
other  people.    The  oioinary  calculatiouB  of  intereat,  ua 
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of  acquisition,  with  a  view  to  agg^ndizement,  which  mingk 
80  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have  had  do 
effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  helieve  that  thai 
enemy  has  lost,  forever,  all  dominion  over  theoir— dift 
Greece  will  again  become  an  independent  nation.  That  ihe 
may  obtain  that  rank,  is  the  object  of  our  most  aidcoi 
wishes." 

At  the  previous  session  of  congress,  the  president  had 
communicated  the  important  fact,  in  relation  to  Spain  aad 
Portugal,  that  a  great  effort  was  making  in  those  countriei 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  it  appeared 
to  be  conducted  with  unusual  moderation.    The  result,  how^ 
ever,  was  widely  different  from  what  had  been  anticipated. 
Instead  of  an  emancipation  from  their  oppressions,  their 
bondage,  through  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  had 
become  doubly  severe,  and  stiong  indications  were  po^ 
ceived  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance^* 
to  extend  their    ''political   system"  to  Mexico  and  Sooth 
America. — But  on  this  topic  the  executive  observed,  "the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  moil 
friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow 
men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.      In  the  wars  of  the 
European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  ah^  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  cor 
policy  so  to  do.     It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded,  or 
seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  prejML* 
ratiOh  for  our  defence.     With  the  movements  in  this  hemis- 
phere, we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected, 
and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.     The  political  system  of  the  allied 
powers  is  essentially  different,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of 
America.     This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  ex- 
ists in  their  respective  governments.     And  to  the  defence 
of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  theii 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjo3rcd 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.     We  owe 
^t,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare, 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.     With  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
encies of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  interfered,  and 
shall  not  interfere.     But  with  the  governments  who  have 
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declaTed  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whost; 
independence  we  liBTe,  on  great  consideiation  and  on  juil 
principle!,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interpti- 
■ition  for  the  purpoae  of  oppresaing  them,  oi  conirolling,  in 
anj  other  manner,  theii  deatiny,  W  anv  Earopesn  power, 
in  any  other  light  than  aa  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
diapoailion  towards  the  United  State*.  In  the  war  betweeu 
thiMe  new  governmenta  and  Spain,  we  declared  oui  neu- 
trality at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  thi>  we  hare 
adhered,  And  aiiall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  chango 
ihall  occur,  which,  in  the  judgment  gf  the  competent  au- 
thority of  tbia  goTemment,  buII  make  a  corresponding 
ehmaga  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea  indiapenaable  to 
tbnr  eecurity. 

"  The  late  eventa  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ahow  that  Ku- 
lOpe  is  atill  unsettled.  Of  this  important  fkct,  no  stronger 
MDof  can  be  adduced,  than  that  the  allied  powera  should 
■tTs  thought  it  proper,  on  any  prtncinles  satisfactory  to 
tLemaelves,  to  have  interposed,  by  force,  m  the  internal  con- 
ecrna  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interposition  may  be 
carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all 
independent  powers,  whose  governmenla  difier  from  theirs, 
are  mtereated ;  even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none 
more  so  than  the  Unhcd  States.  On^policy,  in  regard  to 
Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars 
which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
nevertheless,  remains  the  same  ;  which  is,  not  (o  interfere 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider 
the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
OS ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  With  ii,  and  to  preserve 
those  relations  1^  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting 
in  all  tnatances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to 
injuries  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents, 
circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different. 
It  ia  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent,  without 
«]dangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can  any  one 
believe  that  our  southern  bretnren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  Is  equally  impos- 
■ible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition,  in 
■ny  form,  with  indiSerence.  If  we  look  to  the  comparative 
Mrengtb  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  govera- 
nents,  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  must  be  obviou 
that  she  can  never  subdue  them.  It  is  still  the  true  polity 
of  the  United  Slates  to  leave  the  parties  to  thonuelveo,  in 
42 
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the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  coom.^ 
This  language,  so  just,  so  patriotic,  so  inde])endeiit,  l 
scarcely  needs  be  added,  received  the  approbation  of  ik 
whole  American  people,  and  called  forth  the  warmest  eiiio- 
fifium  of  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  in  £urope.  The 
independent  stand,  thus  taken  by  the  American  nation,  hsi 
thus  far,  had  the  effect  upon  the  nations  in  question,  to  it- 
press  those  aggressions  upon  our  southern  brethren,  whkk, 
there  is  too  much  evidence  not  to  believe,  were  designed.       ^ 

On  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  president  keid 
the  following  strong  and  eloquent  language  :   "  If  we  con- 
pare  the  present  condition  of  our  union  with  its  actual  sate 
at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the  history  of  the  world  for 
nishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement,  in  all  the 
important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  d  I 
a  nation,  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it.     At  the  ^"i^ 
epoch,  our  population  did  not  exceed  three  millions.    Bj^ 
the  last  census,  it  amounted  to  about  ten  millions,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  it  is  almost  altogether  native;  for 
the  emigration  from  other  countries  has  been  inconsidert- 
ble.     At  the  first  epoch,  half  the  territory  within  our  ac- 
knowledged   limits   was   uninhabited    and   a   wildemeis    ^ 
Since  then  new  territory  has  been  acquired,  of  vast  extent, 
comprising  within  it  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Mi8S» 
sippi,  the  navigation  of  which  to  the  ocean  was  of  ilif 
highest  importance  to  the  original  states.     Over  this  terri- 
tory our  population  has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and 
new  states  have  been  established,  almost  equal,  in  number, 
to  those  which  formed  the  first  bond  of  our  union.    This 
expansion  of  our  population,  and  accession  of  new  states  to 
our  union,  have  had  the  happiest  effect  on  all  its  higher 
interests.     That  it  has  eminently  augmented  our  resoarce& 
and  added  to  our  strength  and  respectability,  as  a  power,  is 
admitted  by  all.  .  But  it  is  not  in  these  important  circum- 
stances only,  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt.     It  is  maoiiest, 
that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  system,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  states,  the  system  itself  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  both  its  branches.     Consolidation  and  dif* 
union  have  thereby  been  rendered  equally  impracticable 
Each  government,  confiding  in  its  own  strengtu,  has  less 
to  apprehend  from  the  other ;  and,  in  consequence,  each 
enjoymg  a  greater  freedom  of  action,  is  rendered  more  e\ 
ficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted." 

Sec.  26     In  his  message  to  congress,  at  tlie 
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opening  of  the  session,  the  president,  having  al- 
luded to  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  liberty, 
find  having  expressed,  as  the  organ  of  public  sen- 
timent, the  sympathy  of  the  nation  in  their  be- 
half, a  resolution  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  by  a  member,  providing  for  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent, 
or  commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the  presi- 
dent should  deem  such  appointment  expedient. 
Although  congress  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt  the  resolution,  it  being  indefinitely  post- 
poned, It  served  to  call  forth  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regard,  on  the  floor  of  congress,  for  that 
oppressed  people,  and  to  elicit  the  attachment  of 
the  country  to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty. 

"In  offering  the  resolulioti,  Mr.  Webster  stated,  il  was 
&r  from  being  his  wish,  in  nny  manner,  to  commit  the 
house,  in  this  or  any  or  ihe  political  contests  of  Europe; 
but  the  president  of  the  United  States  having,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  congress,  not  only  expressed  a  belief  that  the  Greek 
nation,  in  its  present  struggle  with  its  opposers,  had  ihe 
good  wishes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  out  also  advaco- 
ed  the  opinion  that  the  Turkish  dominion  over  that  country 
was  lost  forever;  he  thought  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  it 
%ras  imporiani  that  congress  should  act  upon  the  subject 
The  main  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  from  this  house  aa 
expression  responsive  (o  the  sentiment  of  the  message,  in 
jeference  to  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  that  heroic  peo- 
ple— sacrifices  and  aufl'erjncs,  which  ought  to  e.icite  the 
sympathy  of  every  liberal  minded  man  in  Europe,  ss  well 
aa  in  this  country.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with 
other  nationa.  im  certainly  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from 
expressing,  with  freedom,  what  are  our  views  in  reliuion 
ID  the  Greek  cause,  bo  far  as  may  be  done  without  commit- 
ting ourselves  in  the  contest.  And  he  really  did  hope  tiiat 
we  should  show  to  the  world,  thai  there  is,  at  least,  on« 
soverament  which  does  entertain  a  proper  view  of  that 
Carbarous  despotism,  which,  under  the  eyes  of  Europe,  has 
been  permitted,  by  a  system  of  the  foulest  atrocity,  lo  ti- 
lempt  to  crush  an  interesting  Christian  nation. 

"  In  roost  of  our  large  towns  and  literary  instilutioM, 
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meetings  were  held  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  leso- 
lutions  adopted,  expressive  of  sentiments  alike  hcmonbie  lo 
our  citizens  as  members  of  a  free  community,  and  as  firiendi 
of  humanity.  They  spoke  a  language  worthy  of  the  came 
which  called  them  forth,  and  such  as  the  circumstances  o( 
the  age  require.  They  are  a  proo(  too,  of  the  existence 
and  the  energy  of  that  principle  in  the  American  peoplcp 
which  removes  them  farther  from  the  supporters  ol^  lefiii- 
macv  than  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  safer  bul- 
wark than  its  billows." 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period 
large  contribiulions  were  made  throughout  the  country,  and 
forwarded  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Greece,  to  aid 
them  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  that  interesting  people. 

Sec.  27.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1824,  the  eigh- 
teenth  congress  closed  its  first  session.  Among 
the  most  Important  bills  which  were  passed, 
was  one  for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt; 
and  a  second  establishing  a  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports  into  the  country. 

Each  of  these  bills  caused  much  debate  in  the  national 
.e^'^islature,  and  excited  no  small  solicitude  among  those 
classes  of  citizens  whose  interests  were  likely  to  be  most 
affected  by  them.  The  bill  for  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt  was  necessarily  qualified  and  guarded,  giving  no 
immunity  to  fraud,  and  containing  the  requisite  checks  to 
shield  its  benefits  from  abuse.  The  bill  for  a  revision  oi 
the  tariff  occupied  the  house  of  representatives  for  ten 
weeks,  and  was  at  length  passed  only  by  a  majority  of  five. 
On  the  occasion  of  its  final  decision,  only  two  members; 
out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  were  absent. 

Sec.  28.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  event 
occurred,  which  caused  the  hlaflh;  sensations 
of  Joy  throughout  the  union; '^K  was  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Americans,  during  the  former  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  who  eminently  contri- 
buted, by  his  fortune,  influence,  skill,  €uid  bra- 
very, to  achieve  the  glorious  objects  of  their  re- 
tplutionary  struggle 
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Soraelime  previously  to  Ms  airintl,  the  manjuia  had  ex-  ' 
preased  his  intention  of  again  vieiting  the  United  Statc^ 
Thia  being  known,  Jan.  7tn,  1824,  confess  authoriaed  the 
president  "  to  o&er  him  a  public  ship  for  his  BBUjmmoda- 
tion,  and  to  assure  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  thia 
great  republic,  that  ther  cherished  for  him  a  grateful  and 
aSectionace  attachment.  In  the  following  June,  the  legis- 
lalure  of  Massachusells  authorized  the  gorernor  of  that 
commonwealth  to  malce  such  aTrangemBnts  for  the  honora- 
ble reception  of  the  maiquis  as  comported  with  the  dignity 
of  the  state.  In  other  pans  of  the  country,  early  measures 
were  adopted  to  receive  with  honor  the  man  who  had  acted 
so  disinterested  a  part  towards  the  United  Stales,  and 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty. 

The  delicacy  of  the  marquis  prevented  his  accepting  the 
invitation  of  government  tn  take  passage  in  a  public  ship; 
hut  hi  soon  after  embarked  on  board  a  private  vessel. 

The  time  of  his  embarkation  being  known,  the  prayers 
of  millions  were  oflered  for  his  safety  from  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean.  At  length  intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  an- 
nounced, and  was  received  by  every  proper  demonstration 

He  landed  at  New- York,  on  the  16th  of  August,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  M.  L.  Vasseur,  his  secretary,  and 
was  welcomed  by  thousands  to  the  land  where,  more  than 
forty  years  before,  he  had  displayed  a  disinterestedness,  a 
benevolence,  a  heroism,  nearly  unparalleled  in  the  annals 

"  From  New- York,  Lafayette  passed  through  the  coun- 
try to  Boston,  constantly  receiving  the  roost  enthusiastic 
congratulations  of  the  people.  Not  onl}^  at  every  place 
where  he  stopped,  but  ss  he  passed  along  the  road,  thou- 
Mnds  came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  ana  bid  '  Welcome, 
Lafayette.'  Having  visited  most  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, he  returned  again  to  New- York.  During  '.his 
tour,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  general  terms  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  excitement  mio  which  the  country  was 
UirowQ.  Committees  were  constantly  arriving  from  dis- 
tant towns  at  the  places  where  he  stopped,  to  solicit  the 
honor  of  receiving  him,  and  to  know  on  what  day  and  at 
what  hour  his  arrival  might  be  expected.  In  some  instan- 
ces,  gentlemen,  residing  at  a  distance  from  his  route,  di- 
rected the  news  of  his  approach  to  be  sent  them  by  ax- 
presses.     Meantime  the  genet«l  wu  to  obliging  aa  to  allow 
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hims^to  be  transported  with  the  atmost  rapiditjr  from  ]^mi 
to  place,  often  travelling  most  of  the  night,  so  aa  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  anxioas  expectations  of  the  people.  From  New- 
York  the  general  went  to  Philadelphia,  6altiroore,  Wadi- 
ington,  &c.,  constantly  receiving  from  the  people  the  suae 
cordial  welcome,  and  witnessing  the  same  demonatratioiu 
of  joy,  wherever  he  went. 

"  But  the  feelings  of  the  nation  demanded  that  something 
more  should  be  done  for  General  La&yette  than  coald  be 
expressed  by  acclamation  alone.  His  love  of  liberty  haii 
been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  a  great  proportion  of 
his  fortune.  When,  curing  our  revolution,  the  country 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  clothe  or  feed  her  litde 
army,  Lafiiyette  not  only  gave  all  his  pay  to  ffovemment, 
but  advanced  money,  which  never  was  refunded ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  debt  of  gratitude,  the  nation  owed  him 
for  advancements  made  during  her  necessities.  It  was  the 
exercise  of  the  same  leading  principle,  (the  love  of  liberty,) 
which  occasioned  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  in  France, 
when  the  jacobin  faction  controlled  the  kingdom. 

"  Under  every  consideration,  the  nation  was  bound  to  show 
Lafayette,  and  the  world,  that,  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
adopted  country,  his  former  services  were  remembered  with 
too  much  gratitude  to  be  passed  over  without  some  perma- 
nent mark  of  national  beneficence. 

"  The  president  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  congress  recommended,  in  appropriate  terms,  the 
subject  to  that  body,  upon  which  a  committee  was  raised  to 
consider  the  services  of  General  Lafayette,  and  to  report 
on  the  expediency  of  making  him  at  least  a  partial  remu- 
neration. 

"  At  a  subsequent  day,  that  committee  reported  a  bill  sp- 
propriating  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  complete  township  of  land.  This  bill  was,  at  length, 
passed,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  its  passage  was  con- 
veyed to  Lafayette,  he  returned  his  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments both  to  congress  and  to  the  nation,  for  the  munificent 
favor  which  they  had  conferred  upon  him. 

*'  The  visit  of  Lafayette  to  the  United  States  occupied  about 
a  year ;  during  which  he  visited  each  of  the  24  states,  and 
was  every  where  hailed  as  a  father.  When  the  time  arriv- 
ed which  he  had  fixed  as  the  termination  of  his  visit,  it  was 
thoug-ht  most  fitting  that  his  departure  from  the  country 
should  take  place  from  the  capital.  A  frigate  was  prepared 
.at  that  place,  and  named*  in  compliment  to  hinii  the  Bran* 
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dywine,  to  transport  bim  to  his  native  country.  The  few 
weeks  spent  upon  the  inritBtion  of  the  presidflnt,  ss  tha 
guest  of  the  nation,  in  the  national  palace,  wete  Bppropria^ 
«d  to  taking:  leave  of  thow  Toneralue  men  who  had  shared 
with  him  both  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  receiving  all  the  appropriate  honors  which  the 
people  could  bestow.  He  had  previously  visited  and  taken 
leave  of  the  Venerable  Adams ;  he  now,  in  succession,  look 
leave  of  the  other  ex-presidents ;  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  able  supporter  and 
advocate  of  the  federal  constitution ;  and  the  soldier  of  (be 
revolution  who  had  shed  hia  blood  in  the  some  cause  with 
lalayette. 

"  These  preliminary  visits  being  paid,  he  now  prepared  for 
his  departure.  The  7th  of  September,  which  was  the  day 
appointed  for  thai  purpose,  the  civil  authorities  of  the  dis* 
trict  of  Columbia  assembled  at  the  president's  house  to  take 
leave  of  him.  About  noon  he  entered  the  great  hall,  where 
he  was  addressed  by  the  president  in  terms  manly,  patriotic, 
and  aSectionate.  In  a  similar  manner  Lafayette  replied,  con 
eluding  as  follows  :  '  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  aur- 
round  us.  Clod  bless  the  American  people,  each  of  their 
states,  and  the  federal  government.  Accept  this  patriotic 
brewell  of  an  overflowing  heartj  such  will  be  its  last  throb 
when  it  ceases  to  beat.' 

"  Then  taking  an  afiectionale  leave  of  each  individual 

5 resent,  the  general  left  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  presi- 
enl.  He  was  attended  to  the  vessel  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  All  business  was  suspended,  ana  the 
vast  muhitude  which  lined  the  shores,  witnessed  his  em- 
barkation  with  a  deep  silence,  highly  indicative  of  ihe  feel* 
tngs  that  the  American  people  cherished  towards  Laby- 
otte.  In  passing  Mount  Vernon,  he  landed  (o  pay  a  faro- 
well  viaii  lo  the  lomb  of  Washington,  whence,  re-embark- 
ing, s  prosperous  voyage  soon  safely  landed  biro  on  his  own 
paternal  soil."* 

Sec.  29.  The  second  Be&sion  of  the  elghleentb 
congress  began  on  the  6th  of  December,  1824 ; 
on  which  occasion  the  president  represented  the 
country  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  happy,  both 
In  respect  to  Its  internal  condition  and  foreign 
relations. 
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**  Our  relations  with  foreign  powers,"  said  he,  **&!«  of  t 
friendly  character,  although  certain  intereatinflr  diflferenra 
remain  unsettled.  Our  revenue,  under  the  mild  system  of 
impost  and  tonnage,  continues  to  he  adequate  to  all  the  pa^ 
poses  of  government  Our  agriculture,  commerce,  maoa- 
factures,  and  navigation,  flourish.  Our  fortifications  are  ad- 
vancing, in  the  degree  authorized  hy  existing-  appropria 
tions,  to  maturity,  and  doe  progress  is  made  in  the  augment 
ation  of  the  navy  to  the  limit  prescribed  by  law." 

The  president  also  stated  that  the  convention  of  naviga- 
tion ana  commerce  concluded  between  the  United  Stues 
and  France  in  1822,  still  continued  j — that  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies,  resting  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  a  convention  in  1815,  was  confirmed  and 
continued  for  ten  years,  by  treaty  in  1818;  but  that  the 
trade  with  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  had  not 
as  yet  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive; — 
that  our  commerce  with  Sweden  had  been  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  reciprocity,  by  treaty,  and  with  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  and  the  free  Hanseatic  cities,  the 
dukedom  of  Oldenburg,  and  Sardinia,  by  internal  regula- 
tions on  each  side,  founded  on  mutual  agreement  between 
the  respective  governments ;  and  that  the  great  and  extn- 
ordinary  changes  which  had  happened  in  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal  within  the  last  two  years,  had  not  seriously  affected  the 
friendly  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  United 
States;  although  they  had  presented  obstacles  to  the  adjust-  . 
ment  of  the  particular  subjects  of  discussion  which  hare 
arisen  with  each.     With  the  remaining  powers  of  Europe, 
with  those  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  ana  with  all  the  new 
South  American  states,  our  relations  were  moreover  stated 
to  be  of  a  friendly  character.     The  country  has  ministers 
plenipotentiary  residing  with  the  republics  of  Colombia  and 
Chili,  and  have  received  ministers  of  the  same  rank  from 
Colombia,  Guatimala,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Mexico,  and  a 
charge  d'affairs  from  the  independent  government  of  Brazil 

In  relation  to  the  state  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  coun- 
try, the  message  represented  the  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  have  been  maintained,  and  to  have  afforded  to  our 
commerce  the  necessary  protection  in  that  sea;  that  the 
force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  neighboring  seaa,  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  had  also  been  continued ;  hat  that 
such  were  the  atrocities  of  the  pirates  in  that  quarter,  il 
was  important  to  increase,  rather  tnan  to  diminish,  oar  iiraee. 
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On  tha  I'kci&G  our  conunerce  has  much  increaMd,  and  at 
that  coast,  aa  well  aa  on  that  sea,  the  United  States  havs 
many  important  stations,  which  require  attention  and  pro- 
tection. 

"  From  the  view  above  presented,"  the  president  conti- 
nued, "  it  is  manifest  that  the  situation  of  ihe  United  Btatea 
is,  in  the  hiehest  degree,  prospeTous  and  happy.  There  is 
no  object  which,  as  a  people,  we  can  devire,  which  we  do 
not  possess,  or  which  is  not  within  our  reach.  Blessed  with 
governmenlB  the  happiest  which  the  world  ever  knew,  with 
no  distinct  orders  in  society,  or  divided  interests  in  any  por- 
tioD  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  their  dominion  extendi, 
we  hare  erery  motive  to  cling'  together  which  can  animate 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.  The  great  object  is  to 
preserve  these  blessing,  and  to  nand  them  down  to  our  lateat 
posterity.  Our  experience  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  our  pro- 
gress, under  the  most  correct  and  provident  policy,  will  not 
be  exempt  from  danger.  Our  institutions  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  On  their  preser- 
vation, and  in  their  utmost  purity,  every  thing  will  depeniL 
Extendins  as  our  interests  do  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited 

Slobe,  and  to  every  sea,  to  which  our  citizens  are  carried  by 
leir  industry  ano  enterprise,  to  which  they  are  invited  by 
the  wants  of  others,  andhave  a  right  to  ^o,  we  must  either 
protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  or  abandon 
them,  in  certain  events,  to  waste  and  desolation.  Our  atti- 
tude is  highly  interesting,  as  relates  to  other  powers,  and 
paiticularly  to  our  southern  neighbors.  We  have  duties  to 
perform  with  respect  to  sll,  to  which  we  must  be  Atiibful. 
To  every  kind  of  danger  we  should  pay  the  most  vigilant 
and  unceasing  attention;  remove  the  cause  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  and  be  prepared  to  m««  it  when  inevitable. ' 

Sec.  30.  The  second  aeBsion  of  the  eighteenth 
congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1625,  being 
limited  by  the  constitution  to  that  period.  Among 
the  moat  Interesting  subjects  which  occupied  its 
attention  during  the  session,  were  the  occupation 
of  the  Oregon  on  the  North  West  coast,  and  the 
suppression  of  piracy.  The  bill  respecting  the 
former,  however,  was  lost  in  the  senate ;  being  tn- 
deflnitely  laid  on  the  table ;  while  that  respecting 
piracy  passed ;  which,  howerer,  does  little  mora 
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than  to  authorize  the  building  of  ten  addltionil  I 
flhlps  of  war. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  mi 
iiatMsed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  but  had  preTiomlj 
oeen  so  amended  as  to  provide  only  for  a  military  occapt- 
tion  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  amendment  was  adofH- 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  violation  of  the  treaty  witk 
Great  Britain,  which  provides  that  the  boundary  line  on  thtf 
frontier  shall  remain  unsettled  ten  years. 

On  the  subject  of  piracy,  the  president,  in  a  message  to  the 
senate,  suggested  tnree  expeoients ;  one,  by  the  porsnit  o( 
the  offenders  to  the  settled,  as  well  as  unsettled,  parts  of  the 
island  from  whence  they  issue :  another,  by  reprisal  on  the 
inhabitants;  and  a  third,  by  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  those 
islands.     These  suggestions  gave  rise  to  a  bill  in  the  senate, 
which  embraced  the  several  expedients  proposed  in  the  met- 
safife,  and  which,  for  some  weeics,  was  a  prominent  topic  oi 
debate.     The  opposers  of  the  bill  contended  that  it  intro- 
duces a  new  principle  into  the  rights  of  nations,  and  that  i 
resort  to  the  measure  proposed  by  it  would  be  in  efiect  a 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain.     This  objection  was  antici 
pated  by  the  president,  ana  obviated  by  him,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  utterly  incapable  of  sap- 
pressing  the  practice  in  question.     The  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  a  disclosure  of  &cts,  which,  in  respect 
to  its  atrocities  and  the  numbers  concerned  in  it,  exceed 
even  conjecture,  and  which  have  forced  conviction  upon  all, 
that  something,  and  something  efficient,  must  speedily  be 
done. 

Sec,  31.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe 
closed  on  the  3d  of  March.  During  his  presiden- 
cy, the  country  enjoyed  a  uniform  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  By  his  prudent  management  of 
the  national  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  he 
eminently  contributed  to  the  honor  and  happi- 
ness of  tnillions,  and  retired  from  office,  enjoy- 
ing the  respect,  and  affection,  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  were  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  having  a  wise  ruler. 

Sec.  32.  The  electors  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe having  failed  to  make  a  choice,  the  election 
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devolved  on  the  house  of  representatives.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  1825,  that  body  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  when  John  Q.uincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Uaited  States,  for  the  four  years  ftom  and 
after  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  had  been  chosen  vice- 
president,  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  subject  or  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe,  was  early  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the  excitemem  th« 
several  parties  in  the  United  States  was  hoth  fosteied  and  of 
increased  by  the  newspapers  and  public  journals  oftbe  day. 
Besides  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
■ury,  Mr.  Clay,  spealier  of  the  Iiouae  of  represeDtativts,  and 
Qeneral  Jaclcson,  a  senator,  were  candidates  for  the  office; 
each  of  whom  had  their  respective  friends  in  the  country, 
•nd  among  the  legUJaturea  of  the  states,  nearly  all  of  which 
by  a  public  rote  <ie>;lared  in  &*or  of  some  one  of  the  cao- 
didates.  On  counting  the  votes  of  the  electors,  it  ap]>eared 
that  84  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  99  for  General  Jack- 
son,  41  for  Mr.  Crawford,  and  37  for  Mr.  Clay,  Notwith- 
standing' General  Jackson  had  the  greatest  number  of  voles 
from  the  electoral  colleges,  the  house  of  representatives; 
voting  by  states,  elected  Mr.  Adams.  The  result  of  the  bal- 
loting was,  for  Mr.  Adams,  13  states;  for  Mr.  Jackson,  7 
states:  for  Mr.  Crawford,  4  states.  By  the  constitntion, 
only  tne  three  highest  on  the  list  could  be  candidates  for  the 
office  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Clay  therefore 
was  not  voted  for;  but  is  snppoaed  W  his  influence  to  have 
determined  the  question  in  nvor  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  oppod- 
tion  to  Ml.  Crawford,  who  had  been  nominated  by  a  canm 
Bt  Washington ;  and  to  General  Jackson,  who  had  tpcaivad 
the  highest  vote  by  the  electois 
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DISTINGUISHED  FOR  ADAMs'  ADMINI8TBATIOV. 

See.  1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Adama^  in  t)M 
presence  of  the  senate,  house  of  representativai^ 
heads  of  department,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  citizens  and  strangers^ 
took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  president  of  the  United 
States. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Adams,  in  com- 
pliance with  usage,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  ut- 
iblded  the  principles  by  which  he  should  be  guided  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Among  other  things 
he  said,  "  our  political  creed  is,  without  a  dissenting  Toice 
that  can  be  heard,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  source, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  the  end,  of  all  legitimate 

fovemment  upon  earth — That  the  best  security  for  the  bene- 
cence,  and  the  best  guaranty  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
consist  in  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and  the  frequency  oi 
popular  elections — That  the  general  government  of  the 
union,  and  the  separate  governments  of  these  states,  are  all 
sovereignties  of  limited  powers ;  fellow-servants  of  the  sanM 
masters,  uncontrolled  within  their  respective  spheres,  uncon- 
trollable by  encroachments  upon  each  other — That  the 
firmest  security  of  peace  is  the  preparation,  during  peace, 
of  the  defences  of  war — That  a  rigorous  economy,  and  ac- 
countability of  public  expenditures,  should  guard  against  the 
aggravation,  and  alleviate,  when  possible,  the  burden  of 
taxation — That  the  military  shoulabe  kept  in  strict  suboi* 
dination  to  the  civil  power — That  the  freedom  of  the  preM 
and  of  religioosopinion  should  be  inviolate— TluU  tlio  policy 
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of  our  country  is  peace,  and  the  ark  of  our  salTation  unioi]. 
are  articles  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed." 

Sec.  2.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Adams'  induction 
Into  office,  the  senate  was  convened  by  the  exe- 
cutive, for  the  purpose  of  confirming  nominations 
to  office  under  llic  new  administration.  Henry- 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
Btate;  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary 
of  the  treasury ;  and  James  Barbour,  of  Virgi- 
nia, secretary  of  war. 

The  new  administration  bad  scarcely  entered  upon  its 
operations,  before  it  tvaa  apparent  that  it  was  destined  to 
meet  with  a  ayatpinatic  and  organized  opposition.  Those 
who  arrayed  themselves  against  the  adminislralion.  without 
reference  to  its  measures,  urged,  as  reasons  for  their  hos-  . 
tility,  that  Mr.  Adams'  election  was  the  result  of  a  bargain 
l«tween  Mr.  Clay  and  himself;  and  his  election  of  Mr. 
Clay,  as  secrelary  of  state,  was  relied  upon  as  conclusive 
proof  of  (he  bargain;  that  he  was  elected  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people ;  and  that  congress,  b,y  not 
taking  General  Jackson,  the  candidate  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  had  violated  the  constitution,  and  disobey- 
ed their  constituents. 

Those  who  were  friendly  to  the  administration,  or  dis- 
posed to  judge  of  it  by  its  aeli.  replied  to  these  objections, 
that  Mr,  Cla}',  as  a  representative,  was  obliged  to  decide  be- 
tween three  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  that  hia  vote 
was  in  accordance  with  alt  his  previous  declarations;  ihat 
Mr.  Crawford  was  virtually  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates by  hia  ill  health,  and  that,  in  respect  lo  the  remain- 
ing two,  Mr.  Clay  had  always  expressed  himself  dt'cidedly 
in  favor  of  the  character  and  qunlilicalions  of  Mr.  Adams, 
wliich  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  lo  vote  for  General 
Jackson  without  the  most  gross  inconsistency.  Besides,  the 
experience,  the  learning,  the  talents,  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
.  Mr.  Adams,  decidedly  entitled  him  to  the  oHice  in  preference 
to  any  other  candidate.  As  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
oe  secretary  of  stale,  this  was  vindicated  on  ihe  ground 
that  his  situation  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  his  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  national  afiain,  made  him 
the  most  prominent  candidate  for  tiiat  slalion.  The  refusal 
of  this  appointment  by  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  urged,  would  have 
argued  an  improper  distrust  of  his  own  dtaractei  and  of 
4? 
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public  opinion,  and  would  have  in  a  measure  confirmed  tli 
suspicion  of  an  improper  alliance  between  iLmself  and  Ml 
Adams. 

Of  the  other  objections  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  ad> 
ministration,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say,  that  thej 
were  answered  by  the  same  zeal,  ana,  to  the  minds  of  tM 
supporters  of  the  administration,  with  even  more  force  thu 
that  with  which  they  had  been  offered.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  the  charge  of  a  bargain  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Clay  has  not  been  satisfactorily  supported.  On  the  coa- 
trary,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  no  alltance 
had  been  formed  between  these  gentlemen  previously  to  the 
election  which  issued  in  Mi*.  Adams'  accession. 

Sec,  3.  About  this  time  a  controversy  arose  be 
tween  the  national  government  and  the  execu- 
tive of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  beld 
by  the  Creek  nation,  but  which  that  state  claim- 
ed as  belonging  to  herself.     In  the  progress  of 
this  controversy  so  much  warmth  was  manifested, 
both  by  Georgia  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
states,  that  much  anxiety  was  felt  by  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  as  to  the  consequences.  * 
The  prompt  and  vigilant  measures  of  the  na- 
tional  executive,  however,  sanctioned    as  they 
ultimately  were  by  congress,  settled  the  contro- 
versy without  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

This  controversy  grew  out  of  a  compact  between  the 
general  government  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  1802. 
By  that  compact  the  United  States  agreed,  in  consideration 
of  Greorgia  relinquishing  her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory, to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia,  **  whenever  it 
could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms."  Since 
making  that  agreement,  the  general  government  had  ex- 
tinfi^iished  the  Indian  title  to  about  fifleen  millions  of  acres, 
and  had  conveyed  the  same  to  the  state  of  Georgia.  There 
still  remained  m  that  state  exceeding  nine  millions  of  acres, 
in  possession  of  Indians,  of  which  about  five  millions  be- 
longed to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Creek 
nation. 

Shortly  before  the  termination  of  Mr.  Monroe's  admioit- 
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Intion,  an  efibrl  had  been  made  to  efTect  a  tieaty  with  ths 
Greeks  for  their  portion  of  the  above  lands.  TheCreelo^ 
however,  having  become  more  civilized,  refused  to  alieoaM 
their  territory,  and  had  even  possed  a  lawmaking  it  a  capital 
offence  to  sell  any  more  land.  NoBolicitalionftof  thecommia- 
sioneis  appointed  to  purchase  theii  lands,  could  induce  them 
to  cotisent,  and,  ihe  council  breaking'  up,  a  majority  of  tha 
chiefs  took  their  departure.  A  few,  liowever,  who  thought 
differently,  remained,  and  were  induced  to  make  a  treaty, 
by  which  bU  the  lands  of  the  Creek  tribes  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  waa 
inade  the  12lh  Fib.  1825,  and  wastransmiiledto  the  senatt; 
and  sanctioned  by  that  body  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  laat 
day  of  the  session,  without  that  examination  of  the  circum* 
atancea  which  it  would  have  had,  had  it  been  transmitted  at 

When  ihe  news  of  the  ratiRcation  of  this  treaty  arrived 
among  the  Creeks,  ii  produced  great  excitement.  M'Intodi, 
the  leader  and  chief  of  the  party  that  assented  to  it,  and  an- 
other chief  were  killed,  and  the  treaty  rejected. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of^  Georgia,  acting  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  treaty  was  valid,  made  provision  to 
have  the  lands  surveyed,  ana  distributed  among  the  citizens 
by  lottery.  To  the  Creeks  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Troup  was 
especially  obnoxious,  and,  a  war  being  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  measures  pursued,  the  president  directed  GeiL 
Gaines  to  repair  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks  to  give  them 
the  necessary  protection,  and  directed  Gov.  Troup  to  sus- 
pend his  contemplated  measures  until  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress. 

Efforts,  however,  continued  to  be  made  to  settle  this  diP 
ficulty  upon  amicable  terms;  and  at  length,  after  a  long  ne- 
gotiation with  a  deputation  from  the  Creek  nation  at  Waah- 
ington,  the  old  treaty  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new  one 
formed,  by  which  the  Creeks  were  to  retain  all  their  lands 
in  Alabama,  and  to  receive  9217.000,  and  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  $20,000  for  their  Georgia  territory.  To  l^e  M'ln- 
tosh  party  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  9100,000,  pro- 
vided the  party  amounted  to  3000 ;  and  so  in  proportion  &a 
a  smaller  number.  Moreover  a  tract  of  land  beyond  the 
Mississippi  was  to  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
auch  aa  wished  to  remove,  and  the  expense  of  removal  and 
the  first  year's  subsistence  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

This  treaty  the  senate  ratified  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7.    On. 
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the  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriation  to  cany  into 
effect  the  new  treaty,  the  vote  in  the  house  of  representati?ef 
stood  167  to  10.  To  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Georgia  de- 
legation offered  a  protest,  which  was  sufiered  to  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  the  house  by  a  vote  of  82  to  61. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  executiwi 
in  the  settlement  of  this  intricate  and  unpleasant  controversj. 
was  approved  by  congress,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  wis 
satisfactory  to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  state  of  Georgia,  where  strong  and  excited  feel 
ins^s  pow^erfuUy  tended  to  prevent  a  fair  and  impartial  con 
sideration  of  the  question. 

Sec.  4.  During  the  recess  of  Congress,  an  in- 
quiry was  instituted  into  the  official  conduct  of 
Captains  Porter  and  Stewart,  which  resulted  in 
the  suspension  of  the  former  from  the  service  for 
six  months,  and  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the 
latter. 

Captain  Porter  had  been  recalled  from  his  command  ir 
the  West  Indies  by  Mr.  Monroe,  shortly  before  the  termi- 
nation of  his  administration,  on  account  of  his  landing  ai 
Foxardo,  a  Spanish  settlement,  and  compelling  the  autbori- 
ties  of  that  place  to  apologize  for  their  misconduct  towards 
one  of  the  officers  of  his  squadron.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending this  affair  induced  Mr.  Monroe  not  only  to  recall 
Capt.  Porter,  but  to  appoint  a  court  of  inquiry.  This  court 
met  at  Washington,  May,  1825.  During  its  session  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  the  accused  and  the  court,  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Capt.  Porter  from  the  court, 
and  a  publication  by  him  of  its  proceedings,  with  his  rea- 
sons for  withdrawing.  The  court,  however,  proceeded  in 
its  inquiries,  and,  reporting  its  opinion  to  the  president,  a 
court  martial  was  ordered  to  tr^'  Capt.  Porter  on  two 
charges;  the  first  for  violating  his  instructions,  and  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility  against  the  subjects  of  Spain  by 
landing  at  Foxardo,  and  the  other  for  insubordinate  and 
unbecoming  conduct,  growing  out  of  his  controversy  with 
the  court  of  inquiry.  Of  these  charges  the  court  martial 
which  met  in  July,  found  him  guihy,  and  sentenced  him  to 
a  suspension  of  six  months.  Soon  after,  Capt.  Porter  with- 
drew from  the  service  of  the  United  Slates,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Mexican  squadron. 

The  charges  against  Capt.  Stewart  were  such  as  to  touch 
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faiB  fiune  u  an  officer  and  a  man  of  honour ;  bnt  tb*  court, 
aAei  a  minute  and  deliberate  investigation,  acquitted  bim  of  . 
way  charge,  and  accompanied  the  acquittal  witb  a  high  com- 
pliment to  his  conduct  while  in  the  Pacific 

Sec.  5.  The  year  1825  waa  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  apeculatioD,  which  maalfested  Itseif  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
Europe,  and  which  ended  in  the  embarrassment 
and  ruin  of  thousands  both  here  and  In  other 
countries. 

The  principal  article  of  specaiation  was  cotton,  which 
rose  in  a  few  weeks  from  6f^.  to  I6d.  sterling.  This  in- 
crease of  price  was  partly  owing  to  the  small  quantity  then 
in  the  English  market,  but  more  to  a  spirit  of  commercial 
gambling,  which  had  infected  the  whole  commercial  com- 
munity. Coffee,  apices,  and  other  West  India  produce,  also 
rose  with  great  rapidity.  Slocks,  both  public  and  prirate^ 
exceeded  all  former  prices.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
fictitious  wealth,  which  the  expansions  of  the  bubbles  had 
created,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  ruin  of  thousands 
followed.  In  England,  more  extensive  bankruptcies  occur- 
red than  had  been  known  for  many  years,  occasioning  an 
universal  alarm  and  distrust.  The  public  funds  fell  ra- 
pidly. Many  of  the  most  eminent  banking  houses  stopped 
payment,  and  the  ministry  were  called  upon  to  devise  mea- 
sures for  present  relief  to  the  intense  pecuniary  distress. 
The  effects  of  these  fitilures  extended  to  other  countries,  and, 
though  not  equal  in  degree,  were  felt  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  On  the  5th  of  December,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  two 
houses  of  congress  assembled  in  ilieir  respective 
chambers,  and  commenced  the  first  session  of  the 
nineteenth  Congress. 

In  his  message  at  this  time,  the  president  stated  that  our 
foreign  relations  had  undergone  no  material  alteration  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  preceding  congress,  although  ioi* 
portant  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  commercial  systen 
of  Great  Britain,  the  effects  of  which,  however,  were  not 
yet  fully  developed.  The  domestic  state  of  the  country  wm 
repretelUed  to  M  flourishing,  and  its  fiiULas««  «i«ii^&»t«W. 
43« 
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Torable  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  secretary  of  thf 
treasury. 

iSec.  7.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion,  propositions  were  introduced  into  both 
houses  to  amend  that  part  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  the  executive. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  session  was  occupied ;  great 
warmth  was  manifested  by  the  respective  par- 
ties, but  no  plan  could  be  devised  to  which  a 
mnjority  would  give  its  sanction. 

'I'liis  subject  was  brought  forward  the  first  week  of  the 
stssion,  in  the  hpuse,  by  Mr.  M'Duffie,  of  S.  C,  in  the 
siiapeof  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  by  establish- 
in «:  a  uniform  mode  of  electing  the  president  and  vice- 
president  by  districts,  and  declaring  the  sense  of  the  house 
in  favour,  of  preventing  the  election  from  devolving  on  con- 
git'ss. — Subsequently,  this  proposition  was  modified  by  the 
mo\er  as  follows.  That  the  constitution  should  be  so 
aiinnded  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  president  and  vice- 
pr»  Nident  from  devolving  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tive's. 2dly.  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  districts 
in  (Mch  slate,  equal  in  number  to  the  senators  and  repre- 
s«v»  aives  of  that  slate,  ought  to  be  established,  and  that  each 
di> :  I  id  should  send  one.  3dly.  That  a  select  committee  be 
aj)]  •  inted  to  report  a  joint  resolution  embracing  these  objects. 

Jiiese  resolutions  were  urged  with  great  vehemence  by 
thus/  who  were  opposed  to  the'election  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
de'  .lie  on  both  sides  was  animated,  and  sometimes  angry 
and  personal.  After  a  discussion  of  the  subject  for  seven 
we«  ks,  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  discharge 
tli;"  committee  from  any  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
'I'li'-s  was  acceded  to;  and  the  previous  question  being  or- 
diM«  1,  to  prevent  further  debate,  the  decision  of 'the  house 
wos  •  iken  upon  the  resolutions.  On  the  first,  which  took 
tile  <•  lection  from  congress,  the  house  divided,  123  in  the 
aliinnative,  and  64  in  the  negative.  The  second  resolution, 
ill  (avour  of  the  districting  system,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
Id!  To  91. — The  subject  was  then  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mil!  • .» of  24,  one  from  each  state,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
siuri,  reported  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any 
plan  to  prevent  the  election  from  devolving  upon  congres?, 
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In  lh«  senate,  early  in  the  session,  n  resolution  was  oflef 
ed,  providing  for  the  same  subject  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  in  diatricta.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  com' 
miitee,  which,  on  the  19lh  of  January,  made  a  report  on  the 
subject,  accompanied  by  a  long  resolution,  embracing  ihs 
amendment  proposed.  Great  ability  was  displayed  in  draw- 
ing up  this  report :  but  the  subject  was  not  taken  up  in  the 
seuate,  and  was  finally  loat  sight  of  in  the  other  more  in- 
teresting topics  which  were  soon  made  the  object  of  its  at- 


The  obvious  effect  of  the  above  attempt  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution was  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  members,  and  to 
call  forth  that  angry  spirit  which  had  been  so  improperly 
manifested  at  the  late  election  of  the  executive.  It  served 
(o  array  the  respective  parties  stiU  more  against  each  other, 
■nd  to  consolidate  the  already  organized  opposition  to  th« 
administration. 

Sec.  8.  Another  subject,  which  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  congresB,  was  the  acceptance 
by  the  president  of  the  Invitation  to  sentl  com- 
missioners to  the  congress  of  Panama,  and  the 
nomination  of  Richard  C.  Anderson  and  John 
Sargeanl  as  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  William  B.  Rochester,  of  New- York, 
aa  secretary.  These  nominations  were  at  length 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  house ;  not,  however, 
without  a  long  and  angry  debate,  in  which  many 
reflections  were  cast  upon  the  executive  on  ac- 
count, as  it  was  deemed,  of  Ha  hasty  acceptance 
of  the  above  Invitation. 

The  congress  at  Panama  had  for  its  object  the  cementing 
of  the  friendly  relations  of  all  the  independent  states  of 
America,  and  was  designed  also  to  serve  as  a  common 
council  in  the  conflicting  state  of  things  in  South  America, 
and  as  an  umpire  in  their  difTerences.  The  plan  of  such  a 
congress  was  first  introduced  into  a  treaty  nelweeo  Pent 
and  Colombia  in  1822.  In  the  three  succeeding  vears,  tb« 
same  subject  was  had  in  view  in  treaties  concludea  between 
Colombia,  Chili,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico;  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  was  designated  as  the  place  of  the  i      ' 
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this  great  American  congress.  To  this  congrofls  an  mf» 
tation  was  given,  by  several  of  the  above  states,  to  tlit 
United  States  to  send  commissioners.  Before  the  meeting 
of  the  federal  concfress,  the  invitation  had  been  accepted  \^ 
the  president,  and,  on  the  meetins^  of  that  body,  the  above 
nonunation  of  ministers  was  made.  The  message  of  the 
president  to  the  senate,  with  the  documents  touching  this 
subject,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions; where  it  remained  till  January  16th,  when  a  report 
was  made  condemning  the  mission,  and  ending  with  a  res(h 
lution  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  send  ministers  to 
Panama.  This  resolution  was  negatived  after  several  at- 
tempts to  amend  it,  and  the  nomination  made  by  the  pretp 
dent  of  the  above  ministers  confirmed.  Here  it  was  expect 
ed  the  subject,  at  least  so  &r  as  the  senate  was  concerned, 
would  end.  A  few  days  after,  however,  a  resolution  was 
oftered,  the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  president  was 
not  constitutionally  competent  to  accept  the  invitation  from 
the  governments  of  the  new  republics  to  send  ministers  to 
the  Panama  congress.  The  resolution,  however,  was  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21. 

In  this  debate  Mr.  Randolph  took  occasion,  in  his  desul- 
tory manner,  to  stigmatize  the  secretary  of  state  for  his  vote 
in  the  late  presidential  election,  in  such  terms  as  induced 
that  gentleman  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  offensive 
epithets.  Any  explanation  Mr.  Randolph  pertinaciously  re- 
fused, when  callea  upon  by  Mr.  Clay ;  and,  on  the  8th  ot 
April  a  meeting  took  place  between  them,  which,  after  two 
ineffectual  fires,  resulted  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties. 
Much  regret  prevailed  throughout  the  country  that  Mr.  Clay, 
occupying  so  high  and  responsible  a  station,  should  have  felt 
himself  compelled  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  settling  a  contro- 
versy so  revolting  to  reason,  and  so  unjustifiable  in  the  view 
of  sound  morality — a  mode  which  at  all  times  gives  a  most 
unreasonable  advantage  to  the  offender,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  put  at  hazard  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  talents 
which  must  command  respect,  and  which  may  be  ihost  use- 
fully employed  for  his  country. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  reported  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  sending  mi- 
nisters, and  offered  a  resolution  to  make  the  necessary  ap 
propriations.  On  the  3d  of  April  this  resolution  was  taken 
mto  consideration,  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st,  and  after 
encountering  great  opposition,  that  it  passed  by  a  vote  of 
133  to  61. 
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The  house  having  thus  assented  to  the  policy  of  the  mis- 
atoR  by  making  the  appropriation,  measures  were  taken  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  was  then  in  Colombia,  to  attend  the  congress 
which  was  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  month  of  June. 
In  his  way  to  Panama,  however,  a  malignant  fever,  by  which 
he  was  attacked,  proved  fatal  lo  him.  After  the  decipion  of 
congress,  it  was  found  loo  late  for  Mr.  Saigeant  to  reach 
Panama  in  season  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  mission,  and  accordingly  the  United  States  were  not 
represented. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  representatives  of  Pern,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Colombia,  met,  and  commenced  their 
deliberations.  Upper  Peru  and  Chili  were  not  represented. 
Diplomatic  agents  from  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
though  these  governments  had  not  been  invited,  were  pro- 
seat,  but  were  not  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  deliherationA 
of  the  congress. 

The  body  continued  in  session  until  the  15th  of  July, 
having  concluded  between  themselves,  as  belligerents,  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  perpetual  confederation,  ofiensiv* 
and  defensive,  to  which  all  other  American  powers  might 
accede  within  the  year.  The  next  meeting  was  ordered  10 
be  held  at  Tacubaya,  a  village  near  Mexico,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1827. 

Sec.  9.  During  this  aession  of  congress,  a  bill 
was  introduced  making  provision  for  the  survi- 
ving officers  of  the  revolution.  After  an  anima- 
ted discussion  of  the  subject,  the  bill  was  virtu- 
ally lost  by  being  recommitted,  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  85,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  revolutionary  officers  who  ought  to  be  provi- 
ded for  by  law,  and  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  such  provlsioa. 

A  general  wish,  no  doubt,  prevailed  in  the  country  to  do 
these  heroes  of  the  revolution  justice.  The  visit  of  Lafay- 
tMe  had  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favor.  As  he  pass- 
ed through  the  country,  and  met  the  companions  of  his 
ibrmcr  toils  and  glory,  a  disposition  seemed  to  prevail  to  r» 
compense  them  lor  their  sunerings  and  privations  ;  and  con- 
gress met  under  the  influence  of  a  general  belief  that  soma 
proTiAion  would  be  mode  bi  ilieii  declining  years  or  at  leatf 
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an  ample  remuneration  for  the  depreciation  of  the  cuneacj 
m  which  they  had  heen  paid. 

Sec,  LO.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1826,  congress 
closed  its  session.  It  was  a  long  one,  but  ex- 
cepting the  sanction  given  to  the  Panama  mis- 
sion, nothing  of  great  public  interest  was  accom- 
plished. 

Sec.  11.  On  the  4th  of  July  occurred  the  50lh 
anniverary  of  American  independence,  which 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  union  with  many 
demonstrations  of  joy.  This  day,  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  event  which  it  celebrated,  was 
made  still  more  memorable,  in  the  annals  of 
.  American  history,  by  the  death  of  the  two  vene- 
rable ex-presidents,  Ao^ilms  and  Jefferson. 

The  public  services  which  these  eminent  men  rendered 
their  country,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  will  be  a  su^ 
ficient  apology  for  introducing  in  this  place  a  biograpliical 
sketch  of  each. 

JOHN  ADAMS  was  bom  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1735,  and  was  descended  from  the  first 
English  «Mnigranis  to  Massachusetts.  He  entered  Harvard 
University  in  1751,  where  he  graduated  in  1755.  Whether 
he  was  distinguished  at  college,  or  shared  its  first  honors, 
is  not  now  certainly  known.  After  he  left  college,  Mr. 
Adams  engaged  in  a  grammar  school  at  Worcester,  where 
he  corrimenced  the  study  of  law.  Being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1758,  he  commenced  business  in  his  profession  at 
Bramtree,  his  native  town.  His  success  was  so  rap  J,  and 
his  reputation  so  great,  that,  in  1766,  he  removed  to  lioston. 
where  he  continued  to  attend  the  neighboring  circu«ts,  and 
was  occasionally  called  to  remote  parts  of  the  province.  In 
1770,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Britisn  officers  and 
ioldiers,  who  were  indicted  for  the  massacre  on  the  memo- 
rable 5lh  of  March,  of  that  year.  The  same  year  he  m*o 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in 
the  legislature  of  the  province,  which  connected  him  more 
intimately  with  the  great  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and 
enlisted  his  feelings  more  ardently  in  public  afiairs,  which 
at  this  time  were  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect.  The 
|>opularity  he  lost  in  advocating  tlie  cause  of  Capt  Prestoa 
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ind  the  British  soldiers,  he  soon  reg;ain«d  by  bia  zee)  and 
■pirited  conduct  in  support  of  ihe  popular  cause.  And  such 
iras  his  increasing'  reputation  aa  a  patriot  and  politician,  thai 
s  ap|x>iDted  hj  the  assembly  one  of  its  representativea 
"  ela  in  " 


Lo  the  continental  congress,  hela  in  Phiiadelphia,  in  1774. 
Mr.  Adams  took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  ths 
iinponunt  measures  it  adopted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
»mmittee  which  prepared  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
Jie  colonies,  and  likewise  of  that  which  reported  the  addreaa 
x>  the  king.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress  the  next 
f«ar,  and  made  the  motion  to  appoint  George  Washington 
he  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  lo  be  raised  in  defence 
>f  American  liberty.  He  continued  in  congress  in  1776, 
irhen  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  lo  prepare  a 
ler.laratJon  of  independence,  and  he  and  Thomas  Jefierson 
were  named  as  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  a  draft.  Mr. 
Fefierson  was  the  draftsman  of  the  declaration,  but  Mr. 
&daros  was  its  boldest  and  ablest  defender. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1776,  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Frank- 
in,  and  Edivard  RutJedge,  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
rest  with  Lord  Howe  for  a  pacincation.  The  following 
^r,  1777,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  a  commissioner 
Q  the  court  of  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Dean.  In  1779 
10  returned  from  Europe;  and  the  next  year  be  was  ap- 
Minted  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
ititution  of  Massachusetts;  and  he  drafted  a  considerable 
nrt  of  it.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  he  was  sent 

0  Europe  again,  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  genera] 
Mace,  and  remayied  in  Europe  until  1788.  He  was  the 
list  minister  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  court  of  Qreal  Bn- 
ain ;  and  whilst  residing  there,  in  1787,  he  published  his 
Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions.  On  his  return  to 
he  United  States,  in  1788,  he  was  chosen  the  first  vice-prest- 
lent,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  eirbt  years  of 
IFashington's  administration,  when  he  succeeded  the  father 
if  his  country  in  the  presidential  chair.  Mr.  Adams  was 
incceededbyMr.Jefi*ersonin  1801,  and  retired  lo  private  life. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Adams  lived  as  became  a  great  and 
vise  man.  His  correspondence  and  writings  were  extett> 
live,  and  highly  interesting ;  although  perhaps  some  of 
hem  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  peculiar  bias  of  his  feel- 
ngs.  In  1820,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years,  he  ww 
mce  more  withdrawn  from  retirement,  being  first  choMn 
in  elector  of  president  and  vice-president,  and  then  elected 

1  member  of^the  coavention  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
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Massachasetts.  He  was  unanimoualy  chosen  president  of 
the  convention,  but  declined.  Mr.  Adams  died  on  the  4tk 
of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  the  national  jubi- 
lee of  his  country,  and  whilst  all  his  fellow-citizens  were  as- 
sembled, commemorating  that  great  and  glorious  event,  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  and  honorably  associated. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  April 
O.  S.,  1743,  at  Shad  well,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  but  a  short  distance  from  Monticello.  His 
fiuher,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  he  left  his  son  a  large  estate.  The  JefifersoD 
fiunily  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Jefierson  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  received  the  highest  honors  of  that  institution.  After 
leaving  college,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
the  tuition  of  George  Wythe,  the  first  lawyer  and  advocate 
in  the  state.  Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  election  to 
a  seat  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  In  June,  1775,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  in  the  place 
of  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  coose- 

Suence  of  ill  health.  He  continued  a  member,  and  one  of 
le  brightest  ornaments  of  this  august  body,  until  1777. 
In  1776,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  declaration  of  independence.  The  committee  were  ap- 
Dointed  by  ballot,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefl^erson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert 
R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Jeflferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  two  first 
on  the  committee,  were  named  as  a  sub-committee  to  pre- 
pare the  draft.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  first 
submitted  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  says  that  he  made  no  altera- 
tions. It  was  then  submitted  to  the  whole  committee,  and 
some  alterations  were  made  by  Franklin,  and  others  of  the 
committee.  Some  parts  of  it  were  omitted  by  congress  after 
it  was  reported,  and  some  slight  alterations  made;  but  its 
tone,  spirit,  and  arrangement,  remained  the  same  as  when 
reported.  In  1777,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  congress,  and  during 
that  and  the  following  year  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  George  Wythe  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  in  revising 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  securing  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  esta- 
bhshing  religious  liberty  in  Virginia.  No  part  of  th^  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Jefferson  made  him  more  enemies,  or  brough. 
on  him  more  censure,  than  his  exertions  in  favor  of  religious 
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Jreedom ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  particular  were  his  tf- 
forts  more  extensively  useful 

In  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  and  was  in  that  station  when  ["he  stalo 
was  invaded  by  the  British.  In  1783,  he  was  again  elected 
a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in 
thai  body  ;  and  in  May,  1784,  he  was  commissioned  as  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  with  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Jay,  and 
Laurens,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  several  European  powers. 
In  1785,  he  was  appointed  resident  minister  at  the  French 
court,  and  remained  in  France  until  October,  1789.  when, 
having  obtained  leave  of  congress,  he  returned  home,  just  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tremendous  revolution  in  that 
country,  which  agitated  all  Europe.  On  his  return  home, 
when  (he  new  government  was  going  into  operation,  he  was 
named,  by  President  Washington,  secretary  of  stale.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  great  ability  as  a  writer,  his  extensive  attain- 
menia,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  European  politics,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  own  country,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
this  situation,  and  justly  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  age.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  secretary  of  slate  until  December, 
1793,  when  he  resigned,  and  remained  in  retirement  for  se- 
veral years.  In  1797,  when  John  Adams  was  elected  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  to  fo- 
cililate  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  president  of  the  senate, 
he  composed  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  In 
1801,  there  having  been  no  choice  by  the  electors,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, after  an  alarming  and  memorable  contest.  The 
most  important  measure  of  his  administration  was  the  ac- 
ijuisition  of  the  immense  territory  of  Louisiana  by  purchase, 
which  alone  cannot  fail  of  rendering  it  illustrious  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

Although  the  opposilion  to  his  administralion  was  violent 
beyond  any  example,  yet  such  was  the  change  in  public  sen- 
timent, that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  firsl  term,  he  was  rft> 
elected  with  an  expression  of  public  opinion  approaching  to 
unanimity.  In  1800,  this  illustrious  patriot  retired  from 
political  life,  carrving  with  him  the  respect  and  affections  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  fcut  in  retirement  ho 
did  not,  and  indeed  couid  not.  abstract  himself  from  public 
objects,  and  the  interests  of  his  beloved  country.  His  exten- 
sive correspondence  contributed  to  diffuse  his  sentiments,  u 
much  perhaps  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  at  any  other  period  o( 
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his  life.  Mr.  Jefferson's  talent  at  epistolary  compositioa 
was  peculiarly  happy,  and  perhaps  unrivalled.  But  his 
correspondence  and  other  literary  employments  did  not  oc- 
cupy his  whole  attention.  At  this  advanced  period  of  life, 
his  active  mind,  always  intent  on  promoting  the  best  inte 
rests  of  his  race,  led  him  to  engage  in  a  work  of  great  and 
lasting  utility.  We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  rector  and  visiter,  and 
which  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  All  his  useful  and  great  labors  on  earth 
being  finished,  his  end  seemed  to  be  approaching.  He 
viewed  it  with  calmness  and  serenity,  and  seemed  to  mani- 
fest some  uneasiness  in  waiting  for  his  departure.  Hs 
however  had  one  wish,  which  was  granted  him.  This 
cannot  be  expressed  so  well  as  in  the  language  of  one  of  his 
eulogists:*  **  That  day  was  at  hand  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  immortal.  One  wish,  one  hope — if  it  were  not  pre- 
sumptuous— ^beat  in  his  fitinting  breast  Could  it  be  so — 
might  it  please  God — he  would  desire  once  more  to  see  the 
sun^-once  more  to  look  abroad  on  the  scene  around  him,  on 
the  great  day  of  liberty,  Heaven  in  its  mercy  fulfilled  that 
prayer.  He  saw  that  sun — he  enjoyed  its  sacred  light — ^he 
thanked  God  for  this  mercy,  and  bowed  his  aged  head  to 
the  grave."  He  expired  at  Monticello,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  half  century  anniver- 
sary of  that  day,  which  is  first  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 
and  in  his  own  fame. 

Sec.  12  The  second  session  of  the  nineteenth 
congress  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  December, 
1826.  The  message  of  the  president  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  contained  a  minute  and  flattering 
detail  of  the  concerns  of  the  nation,  both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

• 

During  this  session  several  subjects  were  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  the  national  legislature,  a  rapid  view 
of  which  will  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  first  of  these  related  to  the  West  India  trade.  For 
a  time  this  trade  had  been  interrupted,  and  negociations 
with  the  British  ^^overnment  had  been  suspended  on  the 
following  point,  viz. :  that  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
should  be  admitted  into  the  West  Indies,  on  the  same  terms 
with  that  of  the  Canadas.     This  point  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  this 

«  Webiter*!  Addrev. 
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time  rapresentJDg;  the  American  government  at  tbe  coait 
of  St.  Jamei'.  was  authorized  lo  Telinquisb.  But  the  Bri- 
tish  miniaier,  Mr.  CanDing,  replied,  that  all  further  nego- 
ciationa  on  the  subject  would  be  useless.  This  being  com< 
manicated  to  congresa,  tbe  subject  wag  Teferred,  both  in  iha 
aenate  and  house  of  repreaentatices,  to  their  lespectivo 
committees  on  commerce,  which  united  in  recommending^ 
a  bill  prohibiting  alj  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  eilh«i 
in  British  or  other  vessels,  until  the  trade  should  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  Owing,  however,  lo  aonw 
disagreement  belweun  the  bouses,  neither  bill  became  a 
law,  and  here  the  subject  ended  unlil  ihe  administration  of 
1829  appointed  a  new  minister,  with  instruclions  lo  renew 
the  negotiations.  This  waa  done,  ajid  the  trade  has  been 
partially  restored ;  but  with  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  which  are  considered  by  the  opposers  of  the 
administration  to  be  both  humbling  and  indefensible. 

Another  siihjecl  of  much  interest  discussed  by  the  con- 
gress of  182ti  was  the  duty  on  woollens,  laid  by  the  tariff 
of  1824,  which  whs  found  to  have  failed  to  afibrd  the  ex- 
pected protection  to  American  manufactures,  in  consequence 
of  an  almost  total  repeal  on  the  pari  of  Great  Britain  of  their 
duly  on  the  raw  material.  Hence,  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  ihe  committee  on  manufscturcs  for  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  wool  and  woollens,  with  a  view  to  aflbrd  the  encou- 
ragement originally  intended.  After  a  proirncted  disctw- 
■ion,  Ihe  bill  passed  the  house  on  ibe  9ih  of  February,  1827; 
ayes  106.  noes  'J5.  In  ihe  senate  it  was  laid  oo  tbe  tables 
on  tbe  28th  of  February,  by  ihe  costing  vote  of  the  Wc^ 
presideni. 

The  above  fnilure  of  the  woollens  bill  induced  the  Penn- 
sylvunia  society  for  tbe  promotion  of  manufactures,  lo  lake 
measures  for  a  general  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  Am^ 
rican  system,  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  30ih  of  July,  1827,  to 
deliberate  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  to  encourage 
domestic  industry.  This  convention  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred members  from  ibirleen  states,  including  all  north  and 
east  of  VJrginiu,  inclusive,  Bxcepiing  the  stale  of  Maine, 
and  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  This  convention 
agreed  on  a  memorial  lo  congress,  praying  an  increase  of 
duties  on  woollen  manufeciures.  ana  the  raw  material; 
also,  on  the  manufaciures  of  hemp,  flax,  and  couon,  and  on 
iron,  steel,  and  distilled  spirits. 

The  convention  of  Harrisburg  being  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  bjr  the  south,  a  counter  coaveoiion  wu  sununoned 
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at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina,  at  which  the  gOTenior  of 
the  state  presided,  and  by  which  the  power  of  congreM  to 
impose  duties  to  protect  domestic  industry  was  denied,  and' 
the  policy  reprobated  in  the  most  unqualified  terms. 

Sec.  13.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1827,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  twentieth  congress  com- 
menced. The  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  American  manu- 
factures, was  by  far  the  most  interesting  subject 
which  presented  itself  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  at  this  session.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  on  the  13th  of  May  the  senate, 
which,  however,  was  by  no  means  conformable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  advocates  of  the  protecting 
system. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  house,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  a  labored 
discussion,  maintained  a  system  of  protecting  duties  to  be 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the  nation. 
The  subject  was  referred  in  the  house  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was  Mr. 
Mallory,  of  Vermont,  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  for  the 
protectmg  system.  A  majority  of  the  committee  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  a  bill,  such  as  the  majority  directed,  was  presented 
to  the  house  on  the  31st  of  January.  In  regara  to  wool- 
lens, the  duty  on  the  manufacture  compared  to  that  on  the 
raw  material,  pJaced  the  manufacturer  in  a  worse  situation 
than  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  seemed  likely  to  destroy 
the  establishments,  and  with  them  the  production  of  the  raw 
material. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  meetings  were  h^ld 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  express  the  views 
of  different  classes  of  the  community  upon  the  subject 
To  the  principle  of  protection  the  south  was  universally 
opposed,  and  generally  importing  merchants  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  east,  north,  and  west,  the  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  supported  the  principle  of 
protection,  but  were  opposed  to  many  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  bill. 

On  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  the  ayes  in  the  housd 
were  105,  noes  94.     In  the  senate,  ayes  26,  noes  21.     To 
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re  gave  little  salisfkction, 
a  professedly  enacte^  pre- 
dicting its  short  conlinuance,  slowly  and  cautiously  sdlpled 
their  busioesa  ivith  &  view  to  avail  themselves  of  its  phm- 
sioiu. 

Secli.  During. the  year  1828,  the  approach- 
ing presidential  election  was  the  all  engrossing 
topic  of  political  discussion.  The  two  candi- 
dates were  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson. 
Their  claims  to  the  presidency  were  urged  by  . 
their  respective  parties  by  a  zeal  which  led  to 
the  most  unwarrantable  scrutiny  of  private  life, 
and  an  unjustihable  attack  upon  private  charac- 
ter. The  result  of  the  contest  was  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  colleges  for  General  Jack- 
son; 178  being  for  hlra,  and  only  83  for  Mr. 
Adams. 

The  adroini  St  ration  of  Mr.  Adams,  from  its  very  eom- 
menceEQent.  met  ivilh  a  powerful  opposition.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  not  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  united 
to  the  small  majority  by  which  hn  was  elected  to  his  office 
in  congress,  was  sutficient  to  call  forlh  loud  complainta,  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents,  and  to  justify,  in  their  view,  a 
more  than  usual  watchfulness  over  bis  administration. 
Great  pains  were  early  taken  to  render  him  and  his  mea- 
aures  unpopular.  The  charge  of  a  corrupt  bargain  be- 
tween the  president  and  secretary  of  state  continued  to  be 
pertinaciously  adiiered  to.  and  to  be  republished  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  Panama  mission  was  repreaenled  as  a 
measure  weak  and  injudicious,  and  the  failure  to  obtain  a 
participation  in  the  British  West  India  trade  was  averred 
to  be  in  consequence  of  culpable  mismanagement.  Besidea, 
it  was  charged  upon  his  administration  that  it  was  waste- 
ful and  extravagant. 

Whatever  might  be  the  injustice  of  these  accusations; 
and  of  a  host  of  others,  they  were  published  abroad  with 
the  manifest  design  of  preventing  Mr.  Adams'  re-election. 
With  what  cObct  they  were  urged,  the  election  of  1829  re- 
vealed.  On  canvassing  the  votes  of  the  eleciorsi  colleges, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  friends  of  Genera!  Jackson  had 
obtained  aa  triumphant  a  victory,  as  those  of  the  eiiating 
admin istrstion  had  eiperienced  a  mortifying  defeat. 
44. 
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It  has  been  well  observed,  and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
"Writer  we  quote,  we  conclude,  **  That  the  events  attendisf 
the  political  change  of  1829,  evince  that  when  a  prize  d 
•ach  magnitude  as  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
set  up,  free  to  be  contended  for  by  all  their  citizens,  the 
struggle  will  be  arduous.  All  the  human  passions  will  be 
called  into  operation ;  the  character  of  the  means  will  not 
be  regarded,  provided  they  conduce  to  the  end.  In  other 
nations,  struggles  for  the  supreme  power  have  ever  been 
Attended  with  bloodshed.  In  this,  the  same  passions  ope- 
rating, the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  with  the 
most  alarming  examples  in  their  own  hemisphere  before 
them,  have  hitherto  stopped  short  of  the  last  resort ;  whe- 
ther, with  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  object,  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case,  is  as  yet  problematical,  and  depen- 
dant upon  the  good  sense,  virtue,  and  moderation,  of  the 
American  people." 

Notes. 
Sec,  15.  Manners.  Two  centuries  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  first  settlements  were  commenced  in 
the  United  States  by  Europeans,  yet  the  people 
have  not  acquired  that  uniform  character,  which 
belongs  to  ancient  nations,  upon  whom  time  and 
the  stability  of  institutions  have  imprinted  a  par- 
ticular and  individual  character.  Although  par- 
tial changes  have  occurred,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  progress  of  this  work,  yet,  so  far  down 
as  the  present  time,  the  essential  variations  which 
have  taken  place  are  few.  The  general  physi- 
ognomy is  nearly  as  varied  as  the  origin  of  the 
.  population  is  diflferent. 

^  *•  A  marked  distinction  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  commercial  and  maritime  towns  and  the 
villages  of  the  country.  The  former,  in  a  more  considera- 
ble degree,  as  to  luxury  and  vice,  resemble  the  great  towns 
of  Europe.  Those  of  the  country,  who  lead  an  agricultu- 
ral life,  preserve  much  of  the  simplicity,  with  something  of 
the  roughness,  of  former  days ;  but  they  enjoy  all  that  hap- 
piness which  proceeds  from  the  exorcise  of  the  social  vir-  . 
lues  in  their  primitive  purity.  Their  affections  are  con^ ''. 
Mant;  felicity  crowns  the  conjugal  union;  parental  authori- ' 
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ty  is  sacred ;  infidelity  oa  the  part  of  the  wife  is  almost  ud* 
Imown ;  crime  is  rare,  meniticily  and  theft  uncommon. 

The  people  generally  are  enterprising,  industrious,  per- 
severing, and  submissive  to  government.  They  are  also 
intelligent,  brave,  active,  ana  benevolent,  and  possess  a 
strength  and  agility  of  body  which  are  seldom  united  in 
so  great  a  degree.  With  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
apathy,  and  under  a  sober  exterior,  strong  feelings,  and  K 
capacity  for  the  most  lively  saliies.  are  concealed.  As  the 
benefits  of  education  are  extensively  diffused,  the  ingenuity 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  huve  been  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage, if  not  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  yet  in  the 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  which  mul- 
tiply the  comforts  of  life. 

From  the  perfect  freedom  and  equality  which  are  possess- 
ed, and  [be  interest  taken  in  political  discussions,  a  tenden- 
cy to  diasoluleneas  in  our  manners  is  undoubtedly  to  bo 
perceived ;  but  the  barrier  created  by  education  will,  it  is 
hoped,  keep  in  check  the  unwelcome  tide.  In  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  there  are  evidently  some  changes  for 
the  better,  indicating  more  correct  ideas  of  humanity  and 
taste.  Upon  the  whole,  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  especially  among  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
are.  probably,  a  medium  between  an  honest  bluntneSB  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  sickly  delicacy  on  the  other,  or  be- 
tween a  low  and  the  highest  degree  of  refinement.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  n  country  where  there 
is  no  court,  and  no  hereditary  nobility,  whose  leisure  and 
inclination  might  lead  them  to  substitute  the  aflecied  and 
burdensome  politeness  of  courtries  for  the  present  manlf 
ease  of  freemen.  .    *  '  . 

Sec.  16.    Religion.      The  principal   rellglolv. 
denomlnationa,  at  present,  in  the  United  Stafes, 
are  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationallsts,  Ba* 
lists,    Friends,    EpiscopallaDa,    and    Methodii 
The  two  first  of  these,  unitedly,  have  more  th 
twenty-five  hundred  congregations ;  the  number 
of  Baptist  congregationa  exceeds  two  thousand  • 
the  Friends  have  five  hundred,  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians about  three  hundred.    The  Methodists  &l86 
are  numerous. 

For  the  effectual  employment  of  thon  who  wish  to  be  «& 
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gaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  and  in  missions,  pecaliar 
fiicilities  have  been  devised ;  and  the  plans  of  benevolence, 
mentioned  under  the  last  period,  have  been  continued  and 
greatly  augmented.  The  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Education  Society,  together  with  a  society  for  the 
colonization  of  free  blacks  in  Africa,  have  risen  in  respec- 
tability and  resources.  Missionaries  in  considerable  num- 
bers are  sent,  not  only  into  vacant  and  destitute  parts  of  our 
own  country,  to  the  south  and  west,  and  among  the  Indi- 
ans ;  but  also  to  Southern  Asia,  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  Is 
lands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  not  to  be  disraised  that  much  irreligion  and  vice,  and 
some  opposition  to  me  above  named  objects,  prevail,  and  that 
a  spirit  of  infidelity  exists,  though  in  a  form  more  concealed 
than  formerly,  and  under  more  decent  names.  Nor  does  it 
become  us  to  deny,  that  in  a  time  of  so  much  religious  ac- 
tion and  religious  news,  by  which  attention  is  occupied, 
there  is  danger  of  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  among  the  mass  of  professors.  Yet, 
whatever  may  be  the  danger  from  this  source,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  such  exertions  are  altogether  congenial  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  will  in  the  end  produce  a  vastly 
counterbalancing  good.  The  exigencies  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  times,  require  precisely  such  a  spirit  of  benevolent  en- 
terprise, to  be  increased,  we  trust,  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation. 

The  attention,  which  is  now  paid  to  biblical  learning,  and 
to  a  more  systematic  instruction  in  theology,  by  those ^who 
are  to  become  Christian  teachers,  forms  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  in  this  country.  This  will  be  a  means,  in 
due  time,  of  counteracting  that  tendency  to  religious  dissi- 
pation, and  to  a  superficial  doctrinal  knowledge,  among  pro- 
lessiag  Christians,  which  have  been  mentioned.  Indeed, 
the  good  consequences  of  such  preparatory  studies  begin 
\U>  be  felt  in  other  respects,  at  least;  and  the  call  for  a  learn- 
tA  and  efficient,  as  well  as  a  pious  ministry  is  doubly  in 
creasing.  Morality,  which  is  a  component  part  of  religion, 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  the  increased  means  of  Christiao 
instruction  just  noticed,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ef- 
fects, which  proceed  from  a  dearth  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  less  favored  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  some  vigorous  attempts  hare 
been  made,  by  means  of  the  association  of  individuls,  in 
▼arious  places,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  vice,  and,  of  course^ 
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to  ^romotethe  inteieBts  of  Chriatiati  virtue.  Interapeiance; 
which  is  the  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  timet,  haa,  by 
this  means,  received  a  partial,  though,  it  must  be  confesM^ 
inadequate  testraint. 

Sec.  17.  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  coDsists,  principally, 
in  the  exchange  of  agricultural  produce  for  the 
manufactures  of  other  parts  of  uie  world,  aud 
the  productions  of  the  tropical  climateB.  The 
principal  articles  of  domestic  produce,  exported, 
are  cotton,  wheat  flour,  biscuit,  tobacco,  lumber, 
rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  Indian  corn  and  meal, 
dried  and  pickled  flsh,  beef,  rye,  pork,  &.c. 

Of  these,  cotton*  is  the  most  considerable  article,  and  hu 
tncreased,  regularly,  from  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  amount  exported  in  1790,  to  more  tlian  264  millions  of 
pounds,  in  1829,  the  value  of  which  was  26  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Next  to  cotton,  wheat  flour,  and  biscuit,  are  exported 
in  the  greatest  quantities. — Tobacco  and  rice  are  on  the  de- 
cline, the  attention  of  planters  being  directed  to  the  mon 
profitable  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Of  these  exports,  New-Endand  and  New-Yorlc  are  the 
great  carriers.  To  them  belong  nearly  two  thirds  of  all 
die  shipping  of  the  United  States.  The  stales  south  of  the 
Potomac  own  only  one  eight  part.  Our  staple  articles  are 
principally  the  growth  of  the  southern  stales,  and  are  car-  ' 
ried  coast  wise,  from  the  southern  to  the  middle  states, 
whence  they  are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  almost  entireljr. 
in  ships  owned  by  northern  merchants,  and  navigated  by 
northern  seamen.  In  1820,  there  were  about  seventy  thou- 
sand persons,  in  the  United  Slates,  engaged  in  commerce, 
of  which  thirteen  thousand,  or  nearly  one  sixtli,  belonged 

•  The  gtealtr  ■ttsntion  lo  the  cuttiiBtion  or  eoUon  u  lo  be  Hcribed  la 
lb«  invention  of  k  inachirw  for  dexning  upland  coUan  troia  ila  aMds. 
For  thii  miichine  we  are  milebted  lo  Mr.  Whitney,  o(  New-Hiven,  Coo- 
Dedicut.  Before  the  invention  or  this  marhine,  it  vrai  so  diSicuU  to 
deann  mtlon,  thai  the  cullivaluin  nC  it  wu  entremelv  liiniled.  Il  u  now 
cultivaled,  to  great  extent,  in  the  itatn  •outb  of  Virginia,  and  Krntuckj. 
The  wheal  and  flour  exported  are  raiwd,  )>nnclpally,  in  the  middle  and 
weatcTD  atalea;  tobacco  in  Mainland,  Vinmia,  and  North  Carolina ;  hun- 
ber  il  diioAv  tirom  the  tbrati  of  Maine,  New-Hampahire,  and  the  law 
counlriei  of  the  CaroHnaa  and  Georgia.  Rica  ii  moM j  niNd  in  the  C^ 
joliaaa,  QetymtL^  and  fiiwi"?"*,  Sc 
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to  Massachusetts  alone.  Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number 
belonged  to  the  New-England  states,  and  New- York. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  are  sent  to  varioiis 
countries,  but  the  British  dominions  always  receive  the  larg- 
est portion  of  our  domestic  produce,  particularly  cotton. 
The  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  dominions,  nave  urn- 
ally  received  the  most,  next  to  the  British.  During  the  pe- 
iriod  in  which  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade, 
that  is,  from  1796  to  1807,  when  the  wars,  which  succeeded 
the  French  revolution,  existed,  and  during  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  the  principal  neutral  power,  the  nations  for 
which  she  carried  embraced  nearly  all  Europe ;  but  those 
forwhich  she  carried  the  most  were  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spaniards.  Since  the  return  of  peace,  in  1815,  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  chiefly  their  own  carriers.  Of  course^ 
the  fQfeign  produce,  exported  from  this  country,  has  been 
amalUcompared  with  its  amount  from  1802  to  18 i2.  In 
the  y#r  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1822,  the  total  valut 
of  ex]forts  from  the  United  States  was  seventy-two  millions 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  but  about  twenty-two  dii0ions 
were  foreign  exports,  leaving  nearly  fifty  millions  ^r  do- 
mestic exports.  Almost  half  of  the  domestic  exports  were 
sent  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  During  the  same 
year,  the  total  value  of  imports  was  eighty-three  millions 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
one  dollars,  of  which  thirty-two  millions  were  from  Eng- 
land alone.* 

The  goods  received  in  return  for  exports,  arc,  generally, 
the  manufactures  of  those  countries  to  which  the  exports 
are  carried.  From  Great  Britain  are  imported  vast  quan- 
tities of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  manufactures  of  iron, 
steel,  brass,  copper,  glass,  earthen  ware,  silk,  &c.  From 
China  we  receive  tea  and  silk ;  from  Russia  iron  and  hemp. 
Coffee  comes  froir  ♦he  colonies  of  the  European  powers  in 
America,  and  the  East  Indies ;  sugar  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  rum  from  the  British  and  Danish  West 
Indies.  Wines  are,  principally,  from  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isles ;  brandy  from  France, 
Spain,  Ita)y,  6lc.     Notwithstanding  the  large   amount  of 

cotton,  to^cco,  lumber,  &c.  sent  to  Great  Britain,  yet  the 

<■ 

•  The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  vesr 
ending  the  30th  of  Sept,  1830,  exceeded  70,000.000  of  dollars.  The  va- 
lue of  exports  exceeded  73,000,000.  Of  these  latter,  14,000,000  mtn  of 
fi>ragn  produce,  and  59,000,000  of  * 
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balance  with  that  country  is,  and  always  haa  been,  agahwt 
us.  It  is  also  against  us  in  reapect  to  ChiiMt,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  France,  because  these  countries,  from 
which  we  import  largely,  baTe  occasion  for  very  little  of 
our  surplus  produce. 

As  to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  observed, 
thai  it  annually  increased  from  1790,  at  whica  time  it  was 
nearly  half  a  million,  to  the  year  1810,  when  it  arrived  at 
its  maximam.  and  amounted  to  more  ihaa  one  million  and 
four  hundred  thousand  tons ;  an  amount  far  greater  than 
that  of  HDV  other  nation  in  the  world,  except  Great  Britain. 
In  1819,  the  tonnage  employed  in  tbe  coasting  trade  amount- 
ed to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  tons,  having  increased 
in  thirty  years  more  than  five  fold. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  has  not  progressed 
with  the  same  rapidity.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  fisheries  were  destroyed,  snd  for  many  years  afterwards 
they  did  not  regain  their  original  importance.  To  en- 
courage them,  congress,  in  1792,  granted  a  bounty  to  the 
owners  and  seamen  employed  in  the  bank,  or  cod  fisheries 
and,  in  1614,  this  bounty  was  considerably  increased.  Di>- 
ringthe  late  war,  our  fishermen  sufiered  heavy  losses,  but, 
since  the  return  of  peace,  they  have  resumed  their  occu- 
pations, and  the  fisheries  are  now  in  a  more  flourishing 
stale  than  they  have  been  at  any  period  since  the  declaration 
of  our  independence.  In  1B18,  there  belonged  to  New 
Bedford  and  Nantucket  seventy-two  vessels,  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  about 
seventeen  thousand  tons.  This  number  has  since  increased. 
Massachusetts  is  the  principal  stale  concerned  in  this 
fishery.  No  stale  south  of  New- York  ever  owned  a  singlv 
Teasel  employed  in  ihe  whale  fishery. 

Nearly  connected  with  commerce  is  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  This  has  almost  entirely  arisen,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  government,  from  duties  paid 
on  tonnage,  and  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Internal  duties  and  direct  taxes  have,  occasionally, 
been  resorted  to,  as  was  the  case  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  during  the  late  war,  but  upon  these,  the 
government  ordinarily  place  no  dependence.  Several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  annually  received  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  sum  is  yearly  increasing.  In  1815,  the 
revenne  was  much  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  formei 
period,  owing  to  the  immense  importations  of  foreign  goodi 
into  the  cotintry.     It  continued  to  decrease,  however  onlil 
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1821,  since  which  time*  it  has  been  again  slowly  rising.  It 
may  now  be  estimated,  in  ordinary  years,  at  about  twentj 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  this  article  to  add  a  few  remarb 
upon  the  public  debt.  This  debt  was  contracted  in  support 
of  the  war  of  independence.  In  1791,  it  amounted  to  aboat 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  From  this  date  to  the  year 
1812,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  debt 
was  gradually  diminished  to  about  one  half  But,  on  the 
recurrence  of  war,  it  again  increased,  and,  in  1816,  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions.  It  has  been 
since  diminishing,  and,  on  the  first  of  January,  1823,  was 
about  ninety  millions  of  dollars.* 

Sec.  18.  Agriculture.  Until  within  a  few 
years,  agriculture,  as  a  science,  received  but  little 
attention  In  the  United  States.  Few,  if  any, 
valuable  Improvements  were  attempted.  In- 
difference and  uncommon  apathy  seem  to  have 
pervaded  society.  A  new  era,  however,  has  re- 
cently commenced,  and  agriculture,  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  is  receiving  much  of  that 
attention  which  its  acknowledged  importance 
demands.  It  is  beginning  to  be  regarded,  as  it 
should  be,  not  only  as  the  basis  of  subsistence 
and  population,  but  as  the  parent  of  individual 
and  national  opulence. 

Men  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  distin- 
guished wealth,  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  art, 
and  to  new  and  useful  experiments.  Agricultural 
societies  abound ;  at  the  head  of  which  may  be 
fieen  some  of  the  most  scientific  and  practical 
men,  combining  their  powers  in  favor  of  agri- 
culture, for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  in- 
formation,  and  for  the  excitement  of  industry 
and  emulation.  The  exhibitions  which  annually 
take  place,  In  almost  every  county,  of  cattle,  and 

•  The  public  debt,  it  is  expected,  vrill  be  entirely  extiDfuished  befin 
the  doM  of  the  year  1833. 
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of  the  productions  of  \he  boU,  the  learned  and 
often  eloquent  addresses,  which  these  exhibitions 
call  forth,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  a  pursuit 
more  favorable  to  health,  virtue,  and  peace,  than 
any  other. 

Tlic  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates, 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  is  large.  By  ihe  census  of 
1820,  it  appears  that  this  proportion  is  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  wliole  population,  or  two  millions.  This  number  in- 
cludes onlv  those  who  are  thus  engaged  by  actual  occn- 
pelion,  children  and  females  generaUy  being  excluded  It 
embraces,  therefore,  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  males  over  * 
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agricultural,  the  proportion  being  usually  from  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  toe  whole  population,  while  in  ihe  other 
■tales  it  generally  falls  below  one  fifth. 

Of  the  several  states,  New-York  has  the  greatest  number 
engaged  in  agriculture;  Virginia  next;  and  next  to  those 
slates,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  PcnnsylTania,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  in  order.  But  tho 
proportion  of  those  devoted  to  agriculture,  in  the  respectivs 
states,  10  their  population,  is  different,  Louisiana  has  llia 
gfreatest  proportion,  or  about  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  South 
Carolina  has  thirty-two ;  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  each 
Iwenty-nine;  North  Carolina  twenty-seven;  while  New- 
Yoik  has  but  eighteen,  and  Pennsylvania  hut  thirteen  per 
cent  No  state  in  the  union  has  so  small  a  proportion  as 
Massachusetts. 

Sec.  19.  Arts  and  Mandpactores.  The  man- 
ufacturing establiBhmenta  In  the  United  States 
are  considerably  various  and  numerous;  and 
though  less  prosperous  than  during  the  late  war, 
are  gradually  rising  from  the  depression  which 
they  experienced  Immediately  after  the  return 
of  peace,  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  which  were  then 
made. 

By  the  friends  of  these  establishments  rigorons  eflbfti 
are  making  to  induce  congress  to  increase  thfi  duties  on 
certain  articles,  now  extensirely  imported,  with  refenoce 
45 
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to  their  being  manufactured  at  home,  and  thereby  gmng 
more  encouragement  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  haro  in- 
vested  their  capital  in  establishments  of  this  kind.  A  strong 
opposition,  however,  to  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
goods  has  appeared,  particularly  in  the  south,  on  the  OToand 
that  to  foster  manufacturing  establishments,  considerablv 
beyond  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  existing  tari£ 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  commerce,  revenue,  and  general 
prosperity.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  the  above  effortd, 
time  only  will  disclose. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1820,  is  three 
hundred  and  forty-nme  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  Rhode-Island  has  a  greater  proportion  of  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufactures  than  any  other  state,  and 
next  in  order  are  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New- Jersey,  also  rank  high  as  manufacturing 
states. 

Sec,  20.  The  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1S30,  was  tw^elve  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Of  this  numlicr,  two 
millions  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  were  slaves. 

The  following  observations,  respecting  the  population  of 
the  country,  have  been  found  to  be  true  by  a  late  respectable 
writer:*  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stat(>s  double 
in  about  twenty-five  years.  2.  That  taking  the  whole  Uni- 
ted Slates  together,  the  whites  incre-ase  faster  than  the 
blacks;  but  that  in  the  states  in  which  the  blacks  are  very 
numerous,  they  have  almost  uniformly  increased  faster  than 
the  whites,  in  those  states.  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, thiB  blacks,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  increased 
much  faster  tKhn  the  whites.  In  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, they  have  increased  more  than  as  fast  again,  and  in 
South  Carolina,  during  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  in- 
creased three  times  as  fast.  In  the  northern  states,  on  the 
contrary,  the  black  population  is  almost  stationary,  and  in 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  it  is  diminish- 
ing.    3.  That  in  all  our  great  cities,  the  females  are  more 

*  S.  E.  Morae,  who  has  recently  published  a  valuable  geography,  lo 
which  the  author  is  iDdabUd  lor  many  important  ftcts  in  these  notes. 
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numerous  thnu  the  males,  while  in  the  whole  United  States 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  average  of  all  the  cities  givB« 
nearly  one  hundred  and  nine  remalcs  to  one  hundred  maleo, 
whereas,  in  the  whole  United  States,  the  average  of  femalas 
ia  but  nimity-seven  to  one  hundred  males. 

Sec.  21.  Education.  The  education  of  youth, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  socie- 
ty, and  intimately  connected  with  the  political 
prosperity  of  a  republican  government,  has  re- 
ceived, as  has  been  noticed  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  considerable  attention  in  the  United 
Slates,  In  every  period  since  their  settlement. 
The  present  state  of  our  primary  and  higher 
schools,  of  our  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
establishments  of  education,  is  more  flourishing 
than  at  any  former  period;  their  number  Is  an- 
nually increasing,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit,  in 
respect  to  their  endowment,  is  prevailing. 

In  all  llie  Nt^w-England  Elales,  excepting  Rhode  Island, 
common  schools  are  supported  by  Ihw.  In  this  latter  state, 
however,  academies  are  established  in  all  the  prtncipat 
towns,  and  private  schools  arc  c.ttensivoly  mainlaiued 
during  the  winter  months.  In  ilie  new  stale  of  Maine,  a 
sum,  exceeiliirif  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  raised  by 
tax,  and  appropriated  to  tbe  support  of  a  school  masU'i  for 
every  two  liiimlred  inhabitants.  The  number  of  school 
houses  is  cslimaied  at  tifteen  hundred. 

In  Conntciicut  the  common  schools  are  supported  by  A 
fund,  arisinrr  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  which  formerly  . 
belonged  to  ihe  state.  This  fund  amounted  in  Mav,  1821, 
to  oneraillion  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  tlic  year- 
ly income  of  which,  ingelher  with  twelve  thousand  dollars 
of  the  public  taxi.'s.  is  annually  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  common  school  masters,  in  every  town  in  the  slate.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  towns  from  this  fund,  in  1818,  was  more 
than  seventy  l]ions;ind  dollars,  a  greater  sum  by  iwcnty-two 
thousand  dollars  ilmn  the  whole  state  tux  amounted  to  ia 
the  year  pn-ei-ding. 

A  comiDuii  srliiiol  fund  exists,  also,  in  the  state  of  New- 
Turk.  In  IfH,  it  consisted  of  mor^  than  one  million  one 
huodred  tlmnsand  dollars,  and  twenty-live  thousand  acies 
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of  land.  The  sum  which  this  fund  annually  yields,  is  nearly 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  assists  to  give  instruction  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  children  of  that  populous  state,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Besides  the  common 
schools  and  colleges,  there  are  nearly  fifty  incorporated 
academies.  There  is  also  a  literary  fund  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state. 

In  Virginia,  a  literary  fund  has  recently  been  created  by 
the  legislature,  consisting  of  moneys  received  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  military  services  during  the  late  war.  It 
amounted,  in  December,  1818.  to  about  one  million  and  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which  is  yet  to  be  added  a 
balance  due  from  the  United  States.  The  interest  of  this 
sum,  with  the  addition  of  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.,  which  have 
also  been  appropriated  to  the  same  object,  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  directors,  yield  an  annual  income  of  nearly  ninety 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  have  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  primary 
schools,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment  of  a 
university. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of  education  has  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  in  North  Carolina.  Much  zeal, 
however,  has  recently  been  displayed  in  the  establishment  of 
academies  and  schools.  Previously  to  1804,  there  were  but 
two  academies  in  the  state;  there  are  now  fifty,  and  the 
number  is  still  increasing. 

In  South  Carolina,  academies  are  numerous ;  the  legisla- 
ture annually  appropriates  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
support  of  free  schoois.  In  1817,  the  state  of  Georgia  gave 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  object.  In  the 
states  of  Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  provision  has  been 
made,  by  the  United  States,  for  the  education  of  youth,  one 
section,  or  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township,  being  grant- 
ed by  the  act  of  congress  that  admitted  these  states  to  the 
union,  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  in  addition, 
one,  and  in  some  states,  two  townships,  for  the  support  of  a 
college.  Till  recently,  education  has  been  much  neglected 
in  Louisiana,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  either 
to  read  or  write.  Lately,  the  attention  of  the  government 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  schools  and  higher 
seminaries  of  learning  are  established  in  various  pans  ot 
the  state. 

Several  universities  and  colleges  have  been  added  to  the 
literary  institutions  in  the  United  States,  within  a  few  years. 
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Of  uniTersities,  livo  have  recently  commenced  operaiions  in 
the  Btute  of  Ohio,  one  al  Athens,  on  the  HockWking,  by 
the  name  of  the  Ohio  Universiiy  ;  the  other  ai  Oxford,  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  by  the  name  of  the  Miami 
Universiiy.  The  former  of  these  has  two  townships  of 
land,  or  forty-six  thousand  acres,  and  nn  annual  income  of 
two  tfaoLisatid  three  hundred  dollars;  the  latter  has  one 
township,  which  yields  about  ttvo  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  flourishing  college  at  Cincin* 
nati,  which  was  incorporated  in  1:^19.  and  which  has  funds 
amounling  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  medical  college 
is  connected  with  it.  Woithington  college  was  incorpora- 
ted during  the  same  year.  In  1818.  Transylvania  univer- 
sity, in  Lexinclun,  Kentucliy,  was  re-organized,  and  placed 
upoD  a  more  liljeral  foundation.  The  number  of  students 
now  exceeds  thiee  hundred  A  college  was  established  in 
1819  at  Danville,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  from  Lex- 
ington. 

A  universiiy  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.  The  plan  coiitcm- 
platcs  ten  professorships ;  and  the  buildings,  constating  of 
ten  pavilions  fur  the  professors,  Rve  hotels  lor  dieting  the 
students,  with  ime  hundred  and  four  dormitnrics,  suiricieni 
for  two  hundred  and  eight  students,  are  alrt-ady  finished,  in 
an  elegant  style  of  archiieclure.  A  college  fias  gone  into 
operation  in  the  District  uf  Columbia.  It  is  situated  three 
miles  from  the  capitul.  A  Baptist  Theoligical  Seininary 
is  connected  with  the  institution.  Besides  these  institutions, 
there  are  several  others,  viz.  a  charily  school  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  whose  object  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  mi- 
nistry, in  a  shorter  time  than  is  usual  at  other  seminaries;  . 
a  Baptist  literary  and  theological  seminary  al  Waterville,  '* 
on  the  Kennelieck ;  and  one  at  New-York,  belonging  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A  Theological  insiiiu- 
tion  has  also  been  established  at  Auburn,  New- York,  by 
the  Presbyterians.  Sevcial  others  are  in  contemplation  in 
the  country. 

The  foregoing  facts,  in  relation  to  the  slate  of  our  com- 
mon and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  no  American,  in 
whose  bosom  glows  the  spirit  of  the  patriot,  will  regard 
with  indifference.  Like  the  light  of  heaven,  science  cheers, 
beautifies,  and  adorns.  To  its  influence  are  we  indebted  for 
much  of  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  we  enjoy, 
and  intimately  connected  with  its  progress  are  the  fututa 
Jionor  and  happiness  of  our  country.  An  inteLigvnt  peoplfl 
45* 
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will  select  intelligent  rulers,  and  intelligent  rulers  will  ma- 
nage safely  the  government  confided  to  their  trust.  '*  There 
is  scarcely  one  instance  brought "  says  Bacon,  "  of  a  dis- 
astrous government,  where  learned  men  have  been  seated  at 
the  helm." 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends  also  to  make 
peaceable  citizens.  "  It  causes  men,"  in  the  language  of  a 
periodical  work  of  our  own  country,  "  to  have  just  views  of 
the  nature,  value,  and  relations  of  things,  the  purposes  of 
life,  the  tendency  of  actions,  to  be  guided  by  purer  motives, 
to  form  nobler  resolutions,  and  to  press  forward  to  more  de- 
sirable attainments.  Knowledge  smooths  down  the  rough- 
ness, and  tames  the  native  ferocity  of  man."  Our  ancestors 
knew  these  things ;  they  were  aware  of  the  importance  of 
knowledge  among  the  people  to  the  strength  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric,  which  they  were  commencing ;  they, 
therefore,  when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  their  dwellings, 
almost  simultaneously  laid  the  foundations  of  our  common 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

A  stead}',  though  loo  slow  an  advance,  has  been  making 
in  relation  to  science,  through  the  whole  period  of  our  his- 
tory. The  importance  of  it  is  more  generally  admitted,  and 
reater  favor  is  shown  towards  those  institutions  which  are 
fvoted  to  its  cultivation.  Far  distant  be  the  day,  when  the 
)re valence  of  ignorance  shall  expose  us  to  anarchy,  and 
eave  us  to  become  the  victims  of  some  ambitious,  turbulent, 
faithless  spirit,  who  may  rise  to  wield  the  sword  of  despot- 
ism. Ou  the  contrary,  may  knowledge  continue  to  increase, 
and  \Vith  it  that  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  religion,  Avhich, 
under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  will  make  our  beloved  country 
perpetually  the  seat  of  peace  and  freedom. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Sec.  '2±  Upon  concluding  this  history  of  our  country,  we 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  asking,  who  of  our  ancestors  anti- 
cipated results  from  their  toils,  so  stupendous  as  those  which 
we  behold  ?  Wiio  of  them.predicted,  while  they  were  laying 
up  the  pines  of  the  forest  for  a  shelter,  that  they  were  com- 
mencintr  an  empire,  which,  within  two  centuries,  would 
extend  thousands  of  miles,  and  embrace,  within  its  bosom, 
ten  millions  of  the  human  race?  Who  then  thought  o. 
cities,  with  their  busy  population,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
•waters  of  the  AvXawue'i — oi  ^^  ^^^v&,  ^w  yoNssxv^  «^qjs.,  pro- 
ceeding to,  and  rel\lTU\T\g^TOTcv^v&^»x^^.N^^^^^^^  q\  ^\\>»:tsr»> 
pouring  forlli  iheu  lYiuxidex  ^ti^v\ia\x  ^asaa'V    '^xis^^w^Js^ 
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entered  not  into  aober  calculation,  and  were  beyond  cnm 
the  dreams  of  &ncy.  Yet  two  centuries  have  bionght 
them  to  pass. 

The  branch  which  our  &ther8  planted,  under  the  Soatet- 
ing^careof  heaven,  rose,  extended,  invigorated.  Il  acquired 
stability  by  oppression,  and  gathered  importance  from  tbe 
efforts  which  were  made  to  crush  it.  In  the  progress  of 
our  history,  we  hare  seen  the  American  people,  while  suifr 
taining  only  the  character  of  colonists,  and  struggling  with 
the  discouragements  and  difficuhiea  of  new  seitleraenta^ 
maintaining  at  their  own  expense,  and  bringing  to  prosper- 
ous conclusion,  wars,  which  a  selflsh  and  jealous  mother 
country,  by  her  pride  and  imprudence,  had  occasioned.  We 
have  seen  these  colonies,  amidst  all  the  oppressions  which 
they  experienced,  through  exactions,  and  calumnies,  loss  of 
charters,  and  one  abridgment  of  liberty  after  another,  stilt 
maintaining  their  loyalty — sLill  indulging  the  feelings,  and 
adopting  the  language  of  alTection,  until  justice  and  patriot* 
ism  and  religion,  bid  (hem  rise  to  assert  those  rights,  which 
the  God  of  nature  designed  for  all  his  rational  ofispring. 

Through  a  long  and  trying  war,  in  which  inexueiiencs 
had  lu  contend  with  diwiplint;,  and  poverty  with  wealth,  wa 
see  them  pledging  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  lives,  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  accomplish- 
ing their  emancipalion.  And  when  emancipated,  and  trans- 
formed into  an  independent  nation,  we  see  ihcm  calmly 
betaking  themselves  to  the  organization  of  a  government, 
under  a  constitution  as  wise  as  il  was  singular,  and  whoae 
excellency  and  competency  the  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  has  confirmed.  Simultaneously  with  these 
events,  what  extensive  conquests  have  been  made  on  the 
wilderness!  Deserts  have  put  on  beauty  and  fruitfulnesi 
and  n  way  been  constantly  extending  towards  the  waters  0> 
the  Pacific,  for  the  advance  of  civilization  and  religion. 

Had  wy  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  respect  to  the  future 
condition  of  America,  this  would  not  be  the  place  to  indulge 
it.  No  nation,  however,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  means  of  national  prosperity.  Our  territory  is  Bmpl&— 
OUT  soil  fertile — our  climate  propitious — our  citizens  enter- 
prising, brave,  and  persevering.  A  sea  coast  of  three  thou- 
sand miles — inland  seas,  numerous  canals,  facilitate  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  Being  free  and  independent  of  other 
nations,  we  can  frame  our  laws,  and  fashion  our  instituiioni^ 
as  experience  and  an  enlightened  policy  shall  dictate.  Oox 
imirersit'es  and  colleges  Bieyeai(^(\u!B^^'ui%w)x^cm»VA 
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the  higher  professions  of  life,  while  our  academies  and 
schools  are  aiffusing  intelligence,  to  an  unparalleled  extent^ 
among  our  virtuous  yeomanry.  The  Bible  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity  are  with  us,  and  are  presenting  to 
us  all  the  blessings  which  religion  can  impart.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, what  should  prevent  our  country  from  ad 
Tancing  to  that  eminence  of  national  happiness,  beyond 
which  national  happiness  cannot  extend  ? — "  Manufactures 
may  here  rise — busy  commerce,  inland  and  foreign,  a'ls- 
tribute  our  surplus  produce,  augment  our  capital,  give  ener- 
gy to  industry,  improvement  to  roads,  patronage  to  arts  and 
sciences,  vigor  to  schools,  and  universality  to  the  institutions 
of  religion ;  reconciling  civil  liberty  with  efficient  govern- 
ment ;  extended  population  with  concentrated  action ;  and 
unparalleled  wealth  with  sobriety  and  morality." 

Let  but  the  spirit,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  religious  %7^ 
tegrity  of  the  first  planters  of  our  soil,  prevail  among 
rulers  and  subjects — let  God  be  acknowledged,  by  giving 
that  place  to  his  word  and  institutions  which  they  claim — 
and  all  these  blessings  are  ours.  We  shall  enjoy  peace 
with  nations  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home.  As  years 
revolve,  the  tide  of  our  national  prosperity  will  flow  broader 
and  deeper.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  inspiration — 
"  our  sons  will  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and 
our  daughters  as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace.  Our  garners  will  he  full,  including  all  man- 
ner of  stores,  our  sheep  will  bring  forth  by  thousands  and 
ten  thousands ;  our  oxen  will  be  strong  to  labor,  and  there 
will  be  no  breaking  in,  or  going  out,  or  complaining  in  our 
streets. — Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,  yea, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  Gk>d  is  the  Lord." 
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